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'Mi,  xi.  3. 


"But  Aristoxenus  the  musician  says  that  this  doctrine  [of  Plato, 
that  human  things  could  not  be  perceived,  unless  divine  things  had 
first  been  seen]  comes  from  the  Indians ;  for  that  one  of  those  men  fell 
in  with  Sokrates  in  Athens,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  substance  of 
his  philosophy ;  and  that  when  Sokrates  answered  that  it  consisted  of 
an  enquiry  regarding  human  life,  the  Indian  laughed,  and  said  that  no 
one  who  was  ignorant  of  divine  things  could  comprehend  things  relat- 
ing to  man.  No  one,  however,  could  very  strongly  affirm  that  this 
statement  is  true. " 
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EEEATA  AND  COREECTIONS. 

Page  31,  place  a  mark  of  reference  to  the  note  (*)  after  "main," 
at  the  end  of  line  5. 

Page  64,  note  line  4, /or  "  below,"  read  "in  the  Appendix." 

Page  74,  line  11  from  foot,  put  a  comma  after  "  gain." 

Page  87,  line  W,  for  "still  men's  grief,"  read  "share  men's 
grief." 

Page  94,  line  8  from  foot,  omit  Psalms  li.  2,  and  Iv.  21. 

Page  112,  line  14,  put  full  stop  after  "  aid." 

Page  119,  line  9,  for  "  hordes,"  read  "  hoards.'' 

Page  215,  read  Sarngadhara's. 

Page  271,  line  20,  read  otuii  rig. 

Page  277,  line  23, /or  "author,"  read  "drama." 


PRE  FA  CE. 


The  present  Volume  embraces  the  contents  of  the  little  work  entitled 
"  Religious  and  Moral  Sentiments,  metrically  rendered  from 
Sanskrit  Writers"  Qyc, published  by  Messrs  Williams  Of  Norgate 
in  1875,  together  with  three  collections  of  versified  translations 
subsequently  printed,  but  not  published,  and  a  reprint  of  the  metri- 
cal pieces  contained  in  Volumes  II.  and  V.  of  my  "  Original 
Sanskrit  Texts,"  Sr'c. 

In  the  notice  prefixed  to  the  former  publication  I  have  acknow- 
ledged my  obligations  to  Dr  O.  Bohtlingk's  large  collection  of 
maxims.  All  the  quotations  from  works  of  a  more  recent  date 
than  the  Mahabharata,  and  many  from  that  great  epic  poem  itself, 
are  drawn  from  his  book. 

The  sources  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  parallel  passages 
from  classical  writers,  are  mostly  indicated  at  the  head  of  each 
quotation.  In  the  previous  published  collection  I  stated  that  almost 
all  those  then  given  from  Latin  writers  had  been  taken  from 
Wuestemann's  "  Promptuarium  Sententiarum,"  &r'c. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr  E.  L.  Lushington  for  revising  the  greater 
portion  of  the  supplement  to  the  Appendix,  and  suggesting 
emendations  J  and  to  Professor  E.  B.  Cowell  for  correcting  the 
translation  in  page  "iifif 
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INTEODUCTION. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  not  a  few  of  the  religious  and  moral 
maxims  which  are  metrically  rendered  in  this  volume  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the  most  admired  texts  of  the 
New  Testament.  With  the  view  of  affording  the  reader  the 
means  of  judging  with  what  degree  of  exactness  the  metrical 
versions  reproduce  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of  the 
Indian  writers,  I  have  given  in  an  Appendix  a  faithful  prose 
version  of  the  passages,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  the  contexts 
have  been  added. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  an  influence  has  been  exercised 
on  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Indians  by  the  introduction  of  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity  into  India  in  the  earlier  centuries 
of  our  era.  This  has  been  argued  at  length  in  regard  to  the 
"Bhagavad  Grita"  (a  theosophical  episode  of  the  Mahabharata), 
by  Dr  Lorinser,  who  in  the  Appendix  to  his  German  transla- 
tion of  that  work,*  presents  us  with  a  collection  of  passages 
from  the  work  in  question,  which  he  regards  as  borrowed 
from,  or  influenced  by,  the  New  Testament,  and  alongside 
of  which  he  places  the  texts  which  he  regards  as  having 
exercised  this  influence.  The  "  Indian  Antiquary,"  a  monthly 
journal  published  at  Bombay,  contains  in  the  number  for 
October  1873,  pp.  283 — 296,  a  translation  of  this  Appendix.  I 
quote  from  this  translation,  p.  286,  the  following  sentences  of 
Dr  Lorinser : — "  If  now  we  can  find  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita 
passages,  and  these  not  single  and  obscure,  but  numerous  and 
clear,  which  present  a  surprising  similarity  to  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  be  justified  in  concluding  that  these 

*  Die  Bhagavad  Gita  uebersetzt  und  erlautert  von  Dr  F.  Lorinser, 
Breslau,  1869. 
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coincidences  are  no  play  of  chance,  but  that  taken  altogether 
they  afford  conclusive  proof  that  the  composer  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  used  them  as  he 
thought  fit,  and  has  woven  into  his  own  work  numerous  pas- 
sages, if  not  word  for  word,  yet  preserving  the  meaning,  and 
shaping  it  according  to  his  Indian  mode  of  thought,  a  fact 
which  till  now  no  one  has  noticed.  To  put  this  assertion 
beyond  doubt,  I  shall  place  side  by  side  the  most  important  of 
these  passages  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  and  the  corresponding 
texts  of  the  New  Testament.  I  distinguish  three  different 
kinds  of  passages  to  which  parallels  can  be  adduced  from  the 
New  Testament :  First,  such  as  with  more  or  less  of  verbal 
difference,  agree  in  sense,  so  that  a  thought  which  is  clearly 
Christian  appears  in  an  Indian  form  of  expression.  These  are 
far  the  most  numerous,  and  indicate  the  way  in  which  the 
original  was  used  in  general ;  Secondly,  passages  in  which  a 
pecuUar  and  characteristic  expression  of  the  N  ew  Testament 
is  borrowed  word  for  word,  though  the  meaning  is  sometimes 
quite  changed ;  Thirdly,  passages  in  which  thought  and  ex- 
pression agree,  though  the  former  receives  from  the  context  a 
meaning  suited  to  Indian  conception." 

Although  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  may  not 
be  considered  to  extend  to  the  religious  and  moral  ideas,  not 
of  a  specifically  Christian  character — such  as  are  adduced  in 
the  present  volume — which  are  found  in  the  Indian  writers, 
and  to  affect  their  originality,  I  regard  the  question  raised  by 
Dr  Lorinser  as  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  me  to  reproduce 
here,  with  modifications,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  introduction  to  my  little  work,  "  Religious  and 
Moral  Sentiments,  metrically  rendered,  from  Sanskrit  Writers  " 
(published  in  1875),  which  is  incorporated  in  the  present 
volume. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  problem 
propounded  by  Dr  Lorinser,  three  points  must  be  considered 
and  settled  : — Isf,  the  age  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita ;  Idly,  whe- 
ther, supposing  its  antiquity  not  to  be  such  as  to  guarantee 
its  originality,  any  Christian  doctrines  could,  at  the  date  of  its 
composition,  have  been  imported  into  India  and  promulgated 
in  an  oral  or  written  form  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  author, 
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if  his  mind  was  open  to  their  reception ;  and  Zdly,  whether 
his  work,  when  compared  with  the  Christian  Scriptures,  or 
doctrines,  manifests  any  such  similarity  to  their  ideas  as  to 
justify  the  supposition  of  tlaeir  being  borrowed. 

Without  myself  offering  any  definite  opinion  on  this  intri- 
cate problem,  the  solution  of  which  depends  on  the  answers 
to  be  given  to  these  various  questions,  I  shall  refer  the 
reader  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  first  two  points  by  the 
different  writers  quoted  further  on,  and  myself  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  third  point. 

In  forming  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  we 
should,  supposing  the  alleged  resemblances  to  be  admitted, 
consider,  first,  whether  the  ideas,  sentiments,  or  figures  of 
speech  supposed  to  be  borrowed  by  the  Indians  from  the  west 
are  not  such  as  might  naturally  arise  in  the  human,  or  at  least 
in  the  oriental,  mind;  secondly,  whether  they  cannot  be 
traced,  at  least  in  germ,  in  Indian  writers  of  such  antiquity 
as  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  foreign  influence;  thirdly, 
whether  they  do  not  so  pervade  the  Indian  writings  as  to  be 
manifestly  indigenous  and  original;  fourthly,  whether  the 
writings  of  any  other  countries,  known  to  be  independent  of 
Christian  influences,  contain  ideas  or  sentiments  supposed  to 
be  exclusively  or  peculiarly  Christian;  and  fifthly,  what  pro- 
bability there  is  that  the  Brahmans  of  the  period  in  question 
could  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  foreign  ideas,  and 
whether  they  would  have  been  intellectually  and  morally 
open  to,  and  susceptible  of,  such  influences. 

I  venture  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  general,  or  perhaps  I  might  say,  a  strik- 
ing, resemblance  between  the  manner  in  which  Krishna  asserts 
his  own  divine  nature,  enjoins  devotion  to  his  person,  and  sets 
forth  the  blessings  which  will  result  to  his  votaries  from  such 
worship,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  strain  in  which 
the  founder  of  Christianity  is  represented  in  the  Gospels,  and 
especially  in  the  Fourth,  as  speaking  of  himself  and  his  claims, 
and  the  redemption  which  will  follow  on  their  faithful  recog- 
nition. At  the  same  time,  the  Bhagavad  Gita  contains  much 
that  is  exclusively  Indian  in  its  character,  and  which  finds  no 
counterpart  in  the  New  Testament  doctrine. 
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Some  of  the  texts  in  the  Indian  poem  also  present  a  resem- 
blance more  or  less  close  to  some  in  the  Bible.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  are  the  declarations  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  ix. 
29,  "They  who  devoutly  worship  me  are  in  me,  and  I  in 
them;"  and  xii.  8,  "Repose  thy  mind  upon  [or  in]  me, 
fix  thine  understanding  on  me,  and  thou  shalt  thereafter* 
dwell  in  me,"  as  compared  with  John  vi.  56,  "He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in  me  and  I 
in  him;"  and  John  xvii.  20  £,  "Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  believe  on  me  through  their 
word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us."  Here,  however, 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  condition  of  indwelling  in  the 
speaker  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  and,  in  particular, 
that  the  Indian  work  neither  recognises  the  idea  of  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  nor  the  existence  of  two  divine 
persons. 

In  the  Eigveda  some  passages  occur  which  in  part  convey 
the  same  or  a  similar  idea.  Thus  in  ii.  11,  12,  it  is  said  :  toe 
Indra  apy  abhuma  viprah,  "  0  Indra,  we  sages  have  been  in 
thee;"  and  in  x.  142.  1,  Ayam  Agne  jarits,  foe  abhud  api 
sahasah  suno  nahy  any  ad  asty  dpyam,  "This  worshipper,  0  Agni, 
hath  been  in  thee :  0  son  of  strength,  he  has  no  other  kin- 
ship ; "  and  in  viii.  47.  8,  Yushme  devah  api  smasi  yvdhyantah 
iva  varmasu,  "  We,  0  gods,  are  in  you,  as  if  fighting  in  coats 
of  mail."  In  the  Sanskrit  and  German  Lexicon  compiled  by 
Dr  Bohtlingk  and  himself.  Professor  Eoth  assigns  to  the  words 
api  smasi  in  the  last  passage  the  sense  of  "  being  in  anything," 
being  closely  connected  with  it.  To  the  similar  phrases,  apy 
abhuma  and  abhud  api,  in  the  other  two  texts,  he  ascribes  the 
sense  of  "  having  a  share  in,''  which  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
in  one  passage  at  least,  {Aitareya  Br&hmam,  vii.  28),  where 
the  compound  verb  occurs.     In  any  case,  close  connection  is 

*  Lorinser  translates  the  words  aiah  urddJivam,  here  rendered 
"thereafter,"  by  "in  the  height"  (in  der  H6he).  He  here  follbws 
Schlegel,  who  has,  apud  superos,  and  Thomson,  whom  he  cites  as 
having  "on  high  after  this  life."  The  words,  however,  usually  mean 
"  after  this,"  and  K.  T.  Telang  gives  "  hereafter."  With  this  passage 
Dr  Lorinser  compares  Colossians  iii.  1,  "Seek  those  things  which  are 
above,"  etc. 
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intended.     And  in  viii.  81.  32,  the  worshipper  says  to  Indra, 
tvam  asmaham  tarn  smasi,  "thou  art  ours,  and  we  are  thine." 

The  following  are  some  other  remarks  which  I  have  to 
make  upon  Dr  Lorinser's  renderings  : — 

Ind.  Ant,  as  above  quoted,  p.  288:  "  He  is  far  from  dark- 
ness" (viii.  9). 

P.  289:  "Light  of  lights,  far  from  darkness  is  his  name" 
(xiii.  17). 
Which  he  compares  with  "  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all "  (1  John  i.  5). 

The  words  here  translated  "  far  from  darkness "  {tamasah 
pwrastat)  would  be  better  rendered  by  "beyond  the  darkness." 
They  are  not  peculiar  to  this  passage,  but  occur  also  in  the 
MuTda  Upanishad,  ii.  2.  6,  and  Mahabharata,  v.  1712.  The 
words,  tamasas  pari,  meaning  "  above,  or  beyond,  the  dark- 
ness," occur  also  in  Rigveda,  i.  50.  10 ;  "  Gazing  towards  the 
upper  light  beyond  the  darkness,  we  have  ascended  to  the 
highest  luminary,  Surya  (the  Sun),  a  god  among  the  gods." 
In  the  lines  of  the  Bhagavad  Gitd,  the  words,  tamasah  parast&t, 
are  immediately  preceded  by  dditya-mrnam,  "the  sun-coloured," 
"  beyond  the  darkness."  The  Indian  writer  had  thus  no  need 
to  borrow  this  epithet  from  the  Bible.  It  may  be  remarked, 
besides,  that  the  verse  Bh.  G.  viii.  9  contains  many  other 
epithets  of  Krishna  as  the  supreme  deity. 

P.  291 :  "  But  if  I  were  not  constantly  engaged  in  work, 
unwearied  .  .  .  these  worlds  would  perish  if  I  did  noi 
work  my  work'"  (iii.  23,  24). 
Which  is  compared  with  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work."     (John  v.  17). 

This  is  quoted  as  one  of  the  "  passages  which  contain  a 
characteristic  expression  of  the  New  Testament  with  a  differ- 
ent application  ;  "  but  as  the  author  translates  it,  the  applica- 
tion seems  to  be  nearly  the  same,  as  he  renders  the  words, 
utsldeyw  ime  lokdh,  "  these  worlds  would  perish,"  or  "  would 
sink"  (versanken) ;  whereas  it  appears  that  the  whole  context 
(verses  21  ff.)  points  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  example 
of  an  eminent  man  on  the  people  around  him,  and  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  words  should  be  rendered  "  these  men 
would  be  discouraged,"  or  led  into  error,  if  I  did  not  perform 
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good  works  as  an  example  for  their  imitation.  In  ES,mS,nuja's 
commentary  the  words  are  paraphrased  sairve  £shtaloMh,  &c., 
"  all  good  people  would  be  destroyed."*  The  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  Bhag.  Gita  iii.  21  is  also  to  be  found  in  Bamayava 
ii.  109.  9  (Bombay  edition.  See  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
p.  220,  line  7  f.) 

P.  292  :  "  Dead  m  me  "  (x.  9). 
"  Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  "  (Col. 
ii  3). 

The  phrase  here  rendered  "dead  in  me''  is  mad-gata- 
fr&nBih.  It  is  explained  by  KlmS,nuja  as  mad-gata-jwitah  \ 
maya  vino,  atmordliaranam  alabhamamh  ity  arihah  \  "  '  Having 
your  life  gone  to  me.'  The  sense  is,  '  not  obtaining  a  support 
for  your  soul  or  self  without  me.'  "  The  participle  gata,  fol- 
lowed by  pr&rM  (gata-prana),  undoubtedly  means  "  dead,"  i.e., 
one  whose  breath  is  gone,  just  as  gatasu  (ie.,  gata  +  asu)  does. 
But  compounded  with  a  word  preceding  it,  gata  means  "  gone 
to ; "  thus  hrid-gata  means,  "  gone  to,  or  abiding  in,  the  heart." 
The  compound  before  us  therefore  signifies,  "  whose  breath 
resorts  to,  and  rests  in,  me.'  It  is  preceded  by  mach-cMttah, 
"  having  your  hearts  in  me."  Lorinser  quotes  Mr  Cockbum 
Thomson  as  supporting  the  sense  he  gives,  but  it  is  not 
adopted  by  Schlegel  or  Burnouf 

P.  291  :  "I  who  am  the  highest  way,"  (vii.  18). 

P.  293:  "I  am  the  way,  beginning,  and  end"  (ix.  18). 
[The  German  of  the  last  two  words  should  be  rendered 
"  origin  and  dissolution,"] — compared  with  : 

"  I  am  the  way  .  .  .  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  me  "  (John  xiv.  6).  "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last."  (Eev. 
i.  17). 

The  word  here  translated  "  way  "  is  in  both  passages  of  the 
Sanskrit,  gati  This  I  regard  as  incorrect.  Gati,  it  is  true, 
primarily  means  "  going,"  and  so,  no  doubt,  stands  for  "  path," 
but  here,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  the  Indian  writings,  it 

*  I  should  observe,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  sense  assigned  to 
ime  lohali  in  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang's  translation,  p.  22,  where 
they  are  rendered  "these  worlds,"  on  the  authority  of  Sankara  and 
^rldhara.  If  he  is  right,  there  would  be  more  similarity  between  the 
two  passages  compared  by  Dr  Lorinser. 
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certainly  signifies  "the  place  reached  by  going,"  "resort," 
"  refuge."  Eamanuja  explains  gain,  in  the  second  passage  thus  : 
gati — ^akra-loharfrabhriti-prapya-sthanam,  i.e.,  "the  heaven  of 
Sakra  (Indra),  and  other  abodes  which  are  to  be  attained." 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  whilst  Jesus  designates 
himself  as  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  Krishna,  in 
one  of  the  verses  referred  to,  calls  himself  only  the  "un- 
equalled abode  or  resort  j "  and  in  the  other,  "  the  resort, 
the  sustainer,  the  lord,  the  witness,  the  abode,  the  refuge,  the 
friend,  the  source,  the  dissolution,  the  stay,  the  receptacle, 
the  undecaying  seed ; "  so  that,  in  any  case,  the  resemblance 
would  be  but  partial,  while  some  of  the  ideas  in  the  Bh.  G. 
are  foreign  to  the  New  Testament. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  remark  that  there  is  found  in 
the  Gita  no  such  idea  as  that  Krishna  should  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  mankind ;  while  Jesus  repeatedly  affirms  this  of  him- 
self (John  X.  11,  15, 17  f. ;  xi.  50 ;  xii.  23—33 ;  xv.  18—20). 
It  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  approach  to  such  an  idea 
that  Krishna  says  of  himself  in  ix.  11,  that  foolish  men  despise 
him  in  his  human  form,  being  ignorant  of  his  higher  nature, 
as  lord  of  all  beings.  He  is,  in  fact,  described  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  ii.  1338  ff.,  as  having  been  treated  with  contempt  by 
Si^upala,  whom  he  slew.  See  Prof.  Monier-Wilhams'  "Indian 
Epic  Poetry,"  p.  102  f. ;  and  my  "Original  Sanskrit  Texts," 
iv.  205  fi'.  (2d  ed.) 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  as  another  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Indian  doctrines,  that  while  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  Christ  asserts  his  oneness  with  the  Father  (John  x. 
30),  and  speaks  of  the  Father  as  being  in  him,  and  of  him- 
self as  being  in  the  Father  (xiv.  10,  11),  he  yet  declares  him- 
self to  be  in  some  sense  distinct  from  him,  as  being  the  Son 
(v.  19),  as  being  sent  into  the  world  by  the  Father  (x.  36  ; 
xii.  49),  as  having  received  of  the  Father  the  prerogative  of 
having  life  in  himself  (v.  26),  and  as  not  doing  anything  of 
himself,  but  doing  the  Father's  will  (v.  30).  Whereas  in  the 
Bhagavad  Gita  we  find  no  reference  to  any  similar  relation 
subsisting  between  Krishna  and  any  other  person  in  the  god- 
head, or  in  fact  any  reference  to  a  distinction  of  persons  in 
the  godhead  at  all.     He  is  represented  as  himself  the  Supreme 
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Deity.  In  vii.  6  f.  he  says  of  himself:  "I  am  the  generator 
and  the  destroyer  of  the  entire  universe.  Than  me  there  is 
nothing  higher.  On  me  all  this  universe  is  woven,  as  gems 
on  a  string.  I  am  the  flavour  in  water,  the  light  in  the  sun 
and  moon,"  &c.;  and  in  ix.  4  he  says:  "By  me,  imperceptible 
in  form,  this  universe  is  pervaded  [or  spread  out?]  All 
existences  abide  in  me,  but  I  do  not  abide  in  them  ;  and  yet 
they  do  not  abide  in  me."  After  hearing  Krishna's  own 
account  of  himself,  Arjuna  says,  x.  12:  "Thou  art  the 
Supreme  Brahma,  the  highest  essence  (dhamm),  the  eternal 
divine  Purusha,  unborn,  all-pervading." 

Two  modes  of  attaining  to  oneness  with  Krishna  are  de- 
scribed as  follows  at  the  beginning  of  sect,  xii.,  verses  2  ff. : 
"Those  who,  fixing  their  minds  on  mewith  the  completest  faith, 
worship  me  with  constant  devotion,  are  esteemed  by  me  the 
most  devoted  :  3,  4,  But  I  am  the  goal  at  which  those  arrive 
who,  controlling  their  senses,  maintaining  in  all  circumstances 
the  same  dispositions,  bent  upon  the  good  of  aU  creatures, 
worship  the  iadestructible,  indescribable,  imperceptible,  aU- 
pervading,  unthinkable,  absolute  (hutastha),  immovable,  un- 
changing (Being).  But  [thelatter],  those  whose  minds  are  fixed 
on  the  imperceptible,  experience  greater  difficulty;  since  the 
imperceptible  goal  is  hard  to  be  attained  by  embodied  beings." 
Here  there  seems  to  be  no  subordination  of  Krishna  to  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  as  described  in  verses  3  and  4.  But  it 
appears  as  if  in  this  passage  it  were  intended  to  represent  the 
attainment  of  final  liberation  by  means  of  devotion  to 
Krishna  as  an  easier  method  of  gaining  that  end,  by  substi- 
tuting in  the  interest  of  simple-minded  worshippers, — who 
were  not  to  renounce  the  world,  though  they  were,  like  king 
Janaka,  to  regard  it  and  all  its  interests  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence,— a  visible,  incarnate  object  of  meditation,  for  the  im- 
palpable and  abstract  object  of  contemplation  to  which  the 
thoughts  of  devotees  had  formerly  been  directed  by  scholastic 
theologians.*     In  a  verse   of  a  previous  section  (viii.  14) 

*  King  Janaka  is  celebrated  in  the  Gita,  iii.  20,  as  having  attained 
perfection  by  the  method  of  works,  the  system  preferred  by  Krishna. 
In  the  passage  of  the  Mahabharata,  abstracted  in  the  Appendix,  pp. 
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Krishna  had  said :  "  I  am  easily  attained  by  the  steadfast 
devotee  who  thinks  of  me,  with  a  soul  fixed  on  me  ex- 
clusively." 

It  thus  appears,  that  while  the  doctrine  of  Krishna  re- 
garding his  own  nature  is  pantheistic,  his  pantheism  differs  in 
its  accompaniments  from  the  older  pantheism  of  the  Upani- 
shads,  and  many  parts  of  the  Mahabharata.  In  the  Upanishads, 
the  Supreme  Spirit  is  neither  represented  as  incarnate  in 
a  human  person,  nor  made  the  object  of  passionate  devo- 
tion. The  absence  of  all  emotion,  indeed,  is  regarded  as 
an  essential  element  in  that  perfection  which  leads  to  final 
liberation  from  earthly  bonds,  and  identification  with  the 
Supreme  Spirit.  But  may  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Bhagavad 
Gita  have  arisen  naturally,  and  without  the  intervention  of 
any  foreign  influence,  from  a  fusion  of  the  transcendental 
and  popular  elements  which  both  existed  in  the  anterior  Hin- 
duism ?  In  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  we  find  devotion  and 
aff'ection  to  the  gods  expressed  in  a  variety  of  terms,  which 
are  adduced  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  pp.  314  fi".  and 
327  ff.  Is  there,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Dr  Lorinser  ("  Indian 
Antiquary  "  for  1873),  anything  essentially  new  in  the  concep- 
tion of  hhakti  (devotion)  which  was  not  contained  in  these 
Vedic  expressions  ?  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
a  popular  worship  and  adoration  of  various  deities  must  have 
prevailed  all  along  from  the  Vedic  age  down  to  that  of  Krishna, 
among  those  sections  of  the  people  which  were  inaccessible  to 
abstract  speculation  and  to  pantheistic  ideas.  And  might  not 
the  Speculative  and  popular  conceptions  have  been  blended  in 
the  minds  even  of  members  of  the  learned  class,  and  have 
found  their  expression  in  such  systems  as  the  Bhagavad  Gita?* 

I  may  mention  here  (although  the  question  before  us  is  not 

251  ff.,  however,  his  course  of  life,  though  at  first  vindicated  by  him- 
self, is  declared  by  the  female  devotee  Sulabha  to  be  inconsistent  with 
real  renunciation  of  the  world.  Here,  therefore,  we  seem  to  have  the 
views  of  a  writer  opposed  to  Krishna's  system,  whether  the  passage  be 
more  recent,  or  earlier  in  date  than  the  Bhagavad  Gita. 

*  The  remarks  of  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang  (whose  book  will  be 
noticed  below),  in  pp.  xxxii. ,  bear  on  this  question.  See  below  an  ac- 
count of  the  stages  by  which  Prof.  Weber  considers  that  Krishna  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  identification  with  Vishnu. 
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discussed  in  it),  that  in  a  dissertation  just  issued  on  "Arjuna, 
a  contribution  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Mahabharata,"*  in 
which  the  Pandu  prince's  career,  and  his  relations  with  Krishna, 
are  traced  throughout  the  great  Epic,  Professor  Adolf  Holtz- 
mann  remarks  as  follows  (p.  20  f.)  on  the  Bhagavad  Gita:  "A 
conversation  on  the  spirit  in  which  men  should  fight  may  in 
the  old  poem  {i.e.,  the  poem  m  its  earliest  form,  before  it  had 
been  modified  by  later  influences,)  have  found  a  place  before 
the  beginning  of  the  great  battle ;  only  it  was  probably  not 
carried  on  between  Arjuna  and  Krishna,  but  rather  between 
Duryodhana  and  his  learned  teacher  Drona.  Even  now  the 
Bhagavad  Gita  begins  with  a  short  talk  between  these  two ; 
and  then  passes  to  Arjuna  and  Krishna.  Such  hints  are  always 
significant.  The  beautiful  verses,  which,  proceeding  on  a 
pantheistic  view  of  the  world,  point  out  the  folly  of  all  dread 
of  death,  the  profound  reflections  on  energy  and  resignation, 
the  mutual  relation  of  which  was  always  an  attractive  mystery 
to  the  Indian  mind,  are  certainly  old;  but  not  so  the  identificar 
tion  of  the  pantheistic  soul  of  the  world  with  Vishnu,  and  then 
that  of  the  latter  with  Krishna."  Of  Krishna,  Professor  H. 
says  further  on,  p.  59  :  "  In  the  old  poem  he  is  a  [mere]  man ; 
and  indeed  a  man  who  does  not  stand  high,  either  by  birth, 
or  by  nobility  of  sentiment.  He  is  the  charioteer,  and,  no 
doubt,  also  the  brother-in-law,  of  Arjuna,  his  best  friend,  and 
crafty  adviser.  All  the  schemes  which,  according  to  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  warfare,  were  [held  to  be]  dishonourable  or 
faithless,  were  planned  by  E^rishna,!  and  were,  after  some  resist- 

*  This  is  the  third  essay  -which  Professor  Holtzmann  has  published 
on  the  Mahabharata.  One  on  "Agni  nach  den  Vorstellungen  des 
Mahabharata,"  (pp.  36),  appeared  in  1878.  Another  on  Indra  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society  for  the  same  year.  In  these  valuable  dissertations,  the  author 
seeks  to  discover  and  adduce  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  deities  in 
those  parts  of  the  great  Epic  which  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  new  or  modified  conceptions  which  aie 
found  in  those  passages  which  may  reasonably  be  held  to  have  been 
produced  and  inserted  in  it  at  a  later  period. 

t  Compare  the  passage  from  the  Mahabharata  ix.  3445  £F.,  translated 
by  me  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  November  1876  (p.  311),  where 
Krishna  defends  unfair  fighting  with  their  adversaries,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  otherwise  have  been  overcome. 
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ance,  either  carried  out  by  Arjuna  himself,  ....  or  per- 
mitted to  take  effect."  In  p.  61,  Professor  H.  remarks: 
"  What  fatality  impelled  the  Indians  to  elevate  such  a  man 
into  an  incarnation  of  the  supreme  Deity,  is  an,  as  yet,  un- 
solved enigma.  There  must  have  been  powerful  political,  as 
well  as  religious,  revolutions  which  brought  about  this  result. 
The  old  Krishna  of  the  Mahabharata  must  have  been  fused 
with  a  quite  different  Krishna,  such  as,  {e.g.)  he  is  represented 
in  the  Harivan^a,  the  deified  tribal  hero  of  a  brave  and 
victorious  population,  to  whose  mythological  conceptions  the 

old  Indian  pantheon   had  to   adjust  itself." 

P.  62,  "  The  deification  of  Krishna  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
older  portion  of  the  Mahabharata;  but  everywhere  later 
pieces,  which  teach  that  doctrine,  are  interpolated ;  so  that, 
looking  to  the  whole,  we  must  say  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
identity  of  Krishna  with  the  supreme  Being, — a  doctrine  which, 
so  to  speak,  has  turned  the  entire  old  poem  upside  down, — 
has  penetrated  the  whole  of  the  existing  Mahabharata." 

Besides  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  there  is  another  part  of  the 
Mahabharata  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  as  it  also  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  existed  in 
India  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era, — I  mean  the  passages 
in  which  the  ^veta-dvipa,  the  white  island  (or  continent),  and 
its  inhabitants  are  referred  to.  This  account  is  considered  by 
Professor  Lassen  (Indische  Alterthumskunde,  2d  Ed.,  ii.  1115, 
Note  1)  to  be  one  of  the  latest  additions  made  to  the  great  epic 
poem.*  In  M.  Bh.  xii.  1 2702  ff.,  we  are  told  that  the  sage  Narada 
flew  up  into  the  sky,  and  alighted  on  the  top  of  Mount  Meru ; 
and  looking  towards  the  northwest,  saw  the  great  island, 
^vetadvipa,  to  the  north  of  the  ocean  of  milk,  22,000  yojanas 
(a  yojana  is  at  least  several  miles)  higher  than  Meru,  inhabited 
by  white  men,  without  organs  of  sense,  free  from  sin,  with 
bodies  of  adamant,  umbrella-shaped  heads,  and  a  hundred 
lotus-feet ;  who  with  their  tongues  t  continually,  and  devoutly, 


*  The  reason  assigned  for  this  opinion  is  that  the  account  is  inserted 
in  the  narrative  adduced  in  the  Appendix  to  Professor  L.'s  first  volume, 
p.  xxxvi.,  Note,  regarding  Upariohara  Vasu. 

t  How  had  they  tongues,  if  they  had  no  organs  of  sense  ! 
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licked  the  universal-faced  God  of  sun-like  brightness.  (Here 
the  story  of  Narada  stops,  to  be  resumed  afterwards.)  These 
inhabitants  of  ^veta-dvipa  are  again  described  in  verses  12778 
ff.  as  being  moon-like  in  brilliancy,  devoted  to  Narayana  and 
Purushottama  (both  names  of  Vishnu),  worshippers  of  one 
Deity,  or  monotheists  (ekantiTiah),  and  as  entering  into  (or 
becoming  absorbed  in)  the  eternal  god  of  a  thousand  rays. 
The  island  was  visited  by  three  sages,  Ekata,  Dvita,  and 
Trita,  who,  however,  could  not  see  the  God,  being  blinded  by 
the  blaze  of  his  glory  (verse  12784).  After  performing  austeri- 
ties for  a  hundred  years,  they  saw  the  white  men,  who,  as  a 
reward  of  the  concentration  of  their  minds  on  the  Deity,  obtain 
each  from  Vishnu  a  lustre  equal  to  that  of  the  sun  as  it  shines 
at  the  end  of  the  yugas  (great  mundane  periods).  Then  was 
beheld  a  glory  equal  to  a  thousand  suns,  and  the  white  men  all 
run  up,  crying  out,  "Adoration !"  (to  the  God).  The  God  comes, 
but  the  three  visitors  are  unable  to  see  him  (12798),  and  are 
told  by  a  god  (12804  ff.)  that  the  Deity  could  be  seen  only  by 
those  white  men,  and  that  they  (the  visitors)  might  depart ; 
that  the  Deity,  who  could  with  difficulty  be  viewed  owing  to 
his  intense  brightness,  could  not  be  beheld  by  any  one  destitute 
of  devotion  (abhakta),  but  only  by  those  who  after  a  length  of 
time  had  attained  to  the  capacity  of  worshipping  one  God. 
The  account  of  Narada's  visit  to  the  white  island  (which  had 
been  broken  off  at  verse  12707)  is  resumed  at  verse  12861. 
After  paying  homage  to,  and  receiving  homage  from,  the  white 
men,  he  addresses  a  hymn  to  the  Deity,  who  appears  to  him, 
universal-formed,  showing  different  colours  in  different  parts  of 
his  manifestation,  with  a  thousand  eyes,  a  hundred  heads,  and 
a  thousand  feet,  uttering  the  sacred  syllable  Om,  the  Gayatri, 
many  Vedas,  an  Aranyaka,  and  bearing  various  objects  con- 
nected with  the  ritual  of  sacrifice.  He  tells  Narada  that  Ekata, 
Dvita,  and  Trita  had  been  unable  to  see  him,  add  that  no  one 
could  behold  him  but  a  worshipper  of  one  God,  such  as  he 
(Narada)  was.  He  then  desires  Narada  to  ask  a  boon ;  but 
Narada  replied  that  the  vision  which  he  had  obtained  was  a 
sufficient  boon.  The  Deity  then  says  he  may  go,  hinting  that 
his  continued  presence  might  disturb  the  devout  contemplations 
of  the  white  men,  who  are  now  perfect,  and  were  formerly  wor- 
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shippers  of  one  God  ;  and  who,  being  free  from  passion  and 
darkness  (rajas  and  tamas),  will  certainly  enter  into  (or  be 
absorbed  in)  him  (verse  12884).*  His  address  is  continued 
down  to  verse  12973  ;  and  Narada  goes,  after  being  told,  in 
verse  12971,  that  not  even  Brahma  had  obtained  such  a  vision 
of  the  Deity  as  he  had  had. 

Another  passage  which  has  been  cited  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  under  discussion  is  the  following: — In  the  Maha- 
bharata,  xii.  5675,  Yudhishthira  asks  Bhishma  (without  there 
being  in  the  immediate  context,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  anything 
to  occasion  the  question)  whether  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
a  dead  person  being  raised  to  life  ?  In  reply,  Bhishma  tells 
him  a  story  of  a  conversation  between  a  jackal  and  a  vulture. 
A  Brahman's  son  had  died,  and  was  taken  to  the  cemetery  by 
his  relations,  who  were  hesitating  to  leave  him  there,  when 
they  were  addressed  by  a  vulture,  which  tells  them  to  go,  as 
no  dead  person  had  ever  been  restored  to  life.  The  friends 
were  then  about  to  leave  the  body,  and  depart,  when  they  were 
stopped  by  a  jackal,  who  charged  them  with  want  of  affection. 
They  accordingly  remained.  The  vulture  replies  and  the 
jackal  rejoins ;  and  then  the  former  says  (verse  5728)  that 
he  had  lived  a  thousand  years  and  never  seen  a  dead  person 
live  again.  The  jackal  in  answer  asserts  (verses  5742  ff.)  that 
it  was  reported  that,  after  slaying  ^ambuka,  a  ^udra,  Eama 
had  restored  a  Brahman's  son  to  life,t  and  that  the  son  of  the 


*  Compare  verse  12913  and  verse  12907.  "  Men  devoted  to  me,  en- 
tering into  me,  are  freed."  In  verse  12911  it  is  said,  "I  am  called  the 
life  (jiwa)  ;  in  me  the  life  is  reposed ;  never  tMnk  to  thyself  '  The  life 
has  been  seen  by  me,'  " — a  passage  in  which  a  follower  of  Dr  Lorinser 
might  see  a  reflection  of  Christianity.  See  St  John's  Gospel,  i.  4  and 
xi.  25.  The  life  [jiva  oi  jivdtmcm),  the  individual  soul,  is  a  term  which 
frequently  occurs  in  Indian  philosophy. 

t  See  the  Kamayana,  Uttarakanda,  sections  73 — 76.  A  Brahman's 
son  had  died  young ;  his  death  was  ascribed  by  Narada  to  the  enor- 
mity of  a  Sudra  presuming  to  perform  austerities  (74,  27  ff.)  Eama 
goes  and  finds  the  Sudra  in  the  act,  and  kills  him  (sect.  75,  14  ff.  ;  76, 
1  ff.).  The  gods  applaud  the  deed,  and  on  being  solicited  to  restore 
the  Brahman's  boy  to  life,  say  that  he  had  recovered  his  life  as  soon  as 
the  Siidra  had  been  killed. 
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royal  rishi  Sveta  had  been  raised  to  life  again  by  his  righteous 
father;  and  he  adds  that  perhaps  some  saint  (siddha)  or  sage 
(muni)  or  god  may  take  pity  on  them  also.  The  advocates  of 
the  two  opposite  views  are  still  disputing  when  the  god 
^ankara  (^iva)  arrives  (5788  ff.),  sent  by  his  wife,  his  eyes 
moistened  with  tears  of  compassion;  and  on  their  solicitation 
restores  the  boy  to  life  for  a  hundred  years. 

On  the  first  of  these  passages  regarding  ^veta-dvipa,  Pro- 
fessor Weber  (Indische  Studien,  i.  400,  Note)  builds  the  con- 
jecture that  "  Brahmans  went  by  sea  to  Alexandria,  or  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  period  when  early  Christianity  flourished,  and 
that  on  their  return  home  they  transferred  the  monotheistic 
doctrine,  and  certain  legends  connected  with  it,  to  their  own 
indigenous  sage  or  hero  Krishna  Devaki-putra  (son  of  Devaki, 
the  divine),  who  by  his  name  reminded  them  of  Christ,  the  son 
of  the  divine  virgin,  and  who  had  perhaps  been  previously 
worshipped  as  a  god ;  substituting,  however,  for  the  Christian 
doctrines  the  philosophical  principles  of  the  Sankhya  and  Yoga 
schools  ;  as  the  latter  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  influenced 
the  formation  of  the  Gnostic  sects." 

In  a  note  to  page  421  of  the  same  volume  Professor  Weber 
refers  to  a  note  of  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  in  his 
Sketch  of  the  religious  sects  of  the  Hindus  (see  his  collected 
works.  Vol.  I.  p.  210  f ),  in  which  we  read  : — "  ^iva,  it  is  said, 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  age  as  ^veta,  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  Brahmans.  He  resided  on  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  taught  the  Yoga.  He  had  four 
chief  disciples,  one  also  termed  ^veta,  and  the  others,  ^veta- 
^ikha,  ^vetaiva  [V.  L.,  ^vetasya],*  and  ^vetalohita.  .  .  .  The 
four  primitive  teachers  may  be  imaginary ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  the  word  ^veta,  white,  should  be  the  leadino- 
member  of  each  appellation,  and  that  in  the  person  of  ^iva 
and  his  first  disciple  it  should  stand  alone  as  ^veta,  the  white, 
^iva,  however,  is  always  painted  white,  and  the  names  may  be 
contrived  accordingly ;  but  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  god  himself  should  have  a  European  complexion." 
On  this  Weber  remarks  : — "Are  we  to  suppose  here  a  Syrian 

*  The  word  in  parenthesis  is  added  by  the  editor,  Dr  R.  Rost. 
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Christian  mission  ?*  That  its  doctrines  should  be  clothed  by- 
its  Indian  disciples  in  a  Brahmanical  dress,  and  that  the 
monotheism  of  Christianity  alone  should  remain,  is  natural." 
Professor  Weber  then  proceeds  to  refer  thus  to  the  second 
passage  above  quoted :— "  In  the  Mahabharata,  xii.  5743,  the 
case  of  a  white  king  {^vdmya  rajarsheh) — who  because  he  was 
dharmanishtha  (devoted  to  righteousness)  had  restored  his 
son  to  life — is  referred  to  in  proof  of  the  possibility  of  such 
restoration.  A  Christian  legend  may  perhaps  form  the  basis 
of  this  story,  unless  we  should  compare  with  it  the  legend  of 
Srinjaya  ^vaitya  (in  the  M.  Bh.  xii.  906  ff.),  to  whom  Narada 
gave  by  sanjivana  (restoration  to  life)  a  new  son,  Hiranya- 
nabha,  in  lieu  of  Suvarnashthivin,  a  son  whom  he  had  lost." 

The  story  last  referred  to  is  told  in  two  places  of  the 
Mahabharata.  According  to  vii.  2155  ff.,  King  Srinjaya  ob- 
tained as  a  boon  from  the  sage  Narada  that  he  should  have  a 
son,  whose  nature  was  such  that  all  that  issued  from  his  body 
was  of  gold.  The  king's  wealth  in  consequence  increased 
enormously.  The  son  was,  however,  carried  off,  and  killed  by 
robbers,  who  hoped  to  get  gold  from  his  body,  but  were  dis- 
appointed. The  king  laments  him,  and  is  told  by  Narada 
that  he  shall  die  as  many  famous  kings,  whom  he  goes  on  to 

*  Professor  Weber  returns  to  this  subject  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Ind.  Stud.,  pp.  168  f.,  where  he  supposes  that  anumber  of  Christian 
missionaries  came  to  India  both  by  sea  (of  whose  agency  traces  still 
remain  on  the  Malabar  coast),  and  also  through  High  Asia, — those  who 
arrived  from  this  side  being  at  first  confined  to  the  north-west  of  India. 
If  no  Christian  colonies  are  now  to  be  met  with  there,  he  finds  the 
reason  of  this  partly  in  the  fact  that  this  tract  has  been  the  battlefield 
of  foreign  invaders,  but  especially  in  the  circumstance  that  the  com- 
munication of  these  Christians  with  their  home  was  cut  oflF,  and  they 
could  receive  thence  no  fresh  spiritual  force,  nor  any  other  resources, 
— while  the  case  was  different  with  the  Christians  of  Malabar.  He 
then  proceeds  : — "  Although  it  is  consequently  inconceivable  a  priori 
that  Christian  colonies  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  north-western  parts  of  India,  I  have  nevertheless,  in  Vol.  I. 
421,  indicated  from  a  legend  adduced  by  Wilson  the  remembrance  re- 
tained of  the  fact  that  five  Christians — this  meaning  probably  a  mis- 
sion of  five  Christian  priests — had  at  one  time  settled  on  the  Himalaya, 
and  there  preached  monotheism  ;  "  though  the  result  was  that  the 
worshippers  of  Siva  regarded  this  mission  as  a  revelation  of  their  own 
god. 
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enumerate,  have  died  before  him.  At  the  end  of  his  dis- 
course, which  had  a  sanctifying  effect  on  Srinjaya,  Narada 
restores  to  him  his  son,  delivering  him  from  hell  (verses  2458  f.). 
Vyasa,  who  tells  the  story  to  Yudhishthira,  adds  that  those  who 
have  gone  to  heaven  do  not  desire  to  return  to  earth,  and  that 
therefore  the  slain  who  are  in  paradise  should  not  be  lamented; 
while  the  lot  of  the  living,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  a  cause 
of  grief.  The  tale  is  repeated  in  a  quite  different  form  in 
M.  Bh.  xii.  1041  ff.,  and  1102  ff.  Srinjaya  asks  the  sages 
Narada  and  Parvata  for  a  long-lived  son.  Parvata  promises 
a  son,  but  not  a  long-lived  one,  as  he  says  the  father,  in  making 
his  request,  designed  that  his  son  should  overthrow  the  god 
Indra;  and  when  entreated  to  change  his  decision,  remaius 
silent.  The  king  is,  however,  assured  by  the  narrator  of  the 
story  (Narada)  that  he  himself,  if  called  upon  after  the  boy's 
death,  would  restore  him  to  life  (verses  1107  f )  A  son  is 
accordingly  born  to  Srinjaya.  Indra,  however,  being  afraid 
of  him,  and  being  a  follower  of  Vrihaspati's  doctrine,  plans 
the  young  prince's  death,  and  commands  his  thunderbolt  to 
take  the  form  of  a  tiger  and  kill  him  (1113  ff.)  This  accord- 
ingly takes  place  when  the  boy  was  five  years  old,  and  was 
playing  in  the  wood,  attended  by  his  nurse  (1118  ff.)  The 
king  comes  to  the  spot,  and  calls  Narada  to  mind,  who  appears 
and  restores  the  boy  to  life  (1126  ff.) 

The  views  of  Professor  Weber  above  referred  to  are  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Lassen  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Indische 
Alterthumskunde,  second  edition,  pp.  1118  ff.  (1),  He  concurs 
in  the  belief  that  some  Brahmans  became  acquainted  with 
Christianity  in  some  country  lying  to  the  north  of  India,  and 
brought  home  some  Christian  doctrines.  This  he  considers  to 
be  supported  (a)  by  the  name  of  the  white  island,  and  the 
colour  of  its  inhabitants,  so  different  from  that  of  the  Indians;* 
(J)  by  the  ascription  to  these  people  of  the  worship  of  an 
unseen  God,  while  the  Indians  of  the  same  period  had  images 


*  A  learned  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  this  story.  He  thinks  that  Sveta  Dvipa  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  Syrian  Christians  as  Swift's  Brobdignag  or  the 
Kephelokokkygia  of  Aristophanes  does. 
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of  their  deities ;  (c)  by  the  attribution  to  them  of  faith,  the 
efficacy  of  which  is  not  an  ancient  Indian  tenet ;  *  {£)  by  the 
value  attributed  to  prayer,  which  is  a  less  important  element  in 
Indian  than  in  Christian  rites ;  and  (e)  by  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  which  they  learned  is  described  as  one  onlymade  known 
to  the  Indians  at  a  late  period.  He  holds  it  as  the  most  likely 
supposition  that  Parthia  was  the  country  where  the  Brahmans 
met  with  Christian  missionaries.  (2),  Professor  Lassen  thinks 
that  the  proof  drawn  from  the  passage  about  ^iva  and  his  four 
disciples,  referred  to  by  Prof  Weber  (see  above)  in  favour  of 
the  supposition  of  the  presence  of  Christian  missionaries  in 
India,  rests  on  no  iirm  foundation ;  and  believes  that  this  story 
owes  its  origin  to  the  other  passage  in  the  M.  Bh.  about  the 
Sveta  Dvipa.  Prof  Lassen  does  not  think  that  any  influence 
was  exercised  by  Christian  missionaries  or  their  disciples  on 
the  religious  views  of  the  Indians,  because  (a)  the  Christians 
occupied  a  very  subordinate  position  in  India,  and  were  at  a 
distance  from  the  centres  of  Indian  science  and  religious  life ; 
(J)  because  the  Brahmans  actually  persecuted  the  Christians ; 
and  (c)  because  both  the  Brahmans  and  other  Indians  are 
opposed  to  the  reception  of  anything  offered  to  them  by  the 
Mlechha  {i.e.,  degraded  foreigner).  The  only  knowledge  of 
Christianity  which  the  Indians  have  yet  been  shown  to  have 
possessed  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era  is  confined 
to  the  meagre  acquaintance  with  it  contained  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Mahabharata,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  (3), 
Lassen  does  not  consider  that  the  Pancharatra  doctrines  arose 
from  an  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  but  thinks  that  the 
narrator  of  the  story  about  the  White  Island  employed  this 

*  See,  however,  the  reference  made  above  (p.  xxi.)  to  the  occurrence  in 
the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda  of  frequent  allusiona  to  faith  in  the  gods. 
In  the  Chhandogya  Upauishad,  ii.  1,  10,  it  is  said:  "Whatever  is  done 
with  knowledge,  with  faith,  with  esoteric  science,  is  more  efficacious." 
In  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita  it  is  said,  i.  6,  8,  1:  "They  have  no  faith  in 
that  man's  sacrifice  who  sacrifices  without  the  exercise  of  faith  ;  and 
in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  xiv.  6,  9,  22  (=  Brihad  Arauyaka  Upaui- 
shad, iii.  9,  21):  "On  what  are  largesses  based?  on  faith;  for  when  a 
man  has  faith  he  bestows  largesses  ;  so  it  is  on  faith  that  largesses  are 
based.  On  what  is  faith  based  ?  on  the  heart ;  for  it  is  through  his 
heart  that  a  man  has  faith. "     See  below,  p.  327  ff.  of  this  volume. 
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name  to  intimate  what  he  had  heard  about  the  journey  of 
some  Brahmans  to  a  Christian  country,  and  the  doctrines  there 
prevalent ;  but  does  not  correctly  represent  the  religious  and 
philosophical  tenets  of  the  Pancharatras,  ascribing  to  them 
beliefs  which  are  not  theirs.  This,  he  proceeds,  has  been  per- 
ceived by  the  latest  editors  of  the  Mahabharata,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  add  a  true  account  of  their  doctrines.  This  has 
been  done  by  the  introduction  of  Narada,  who  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  the  ^veta  Dvipa  after  Ekata,  Dvita,  and  Trita,  and  to 
have  received  from  Vasudeva  himself  the  Pancharatra  doctrine. 
Lassen  is  further  opposed  to  the  supposition  (see  Weber's 
Indische  Studien,  i.  423)  that  the  Indian  monotheism  resulted 
from  an  acquaintance  with  Christianity ;  for  (a)  the  Pancha- 
ratras  did  not  adore  a  single  God,  but  Vasuveda,  as  the 
highest,  to  whom  the  others  were  subordinated;  (J)  the 
Brahmans  had  already  a  highest  god  in  Brahma,  and  the 
adherents  of  the  Yoga  system  had  a  single  highest  god  in  their 
Kvara,  making  Brahma  a  created  being.  The  Indian  tendency 
to  monotheism  was  based,  he  considers,  on  the  character  of 
the  sects,  which  involved  an  exclusive  adoration  either  of 
Vishnu  or  ^iva.  Further,  Lassen  does  not  consider  it  per- 
missible to  hold  that  the  ideas  of  the  Brahmans  regarding 
prayer  and  faith  were  at  all  influenced  by  any  acquaintance 
with  Christianity.  He  is  further  of  opinion  that  a  belief  in 
the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  existed  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  an  opinion  which  he  bases  on  what  Megasthenes 
relates  of  the  Indian  Hercules ;  and  thinks  that  there  is  no 
valid  ground  for  admitting  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity any  Christian  legends  were  transferred  and  applied  to 
Krishria. 

Professor  Weber,  in  a  note  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Ind. 
Stud.,  pp.  409  fif.,  replies  to  Lassen's  argument — derived  from 
the  account  given  by  Megasthenes  regarding  the  Indian 
Hercules — that  in  the  age  of  that  Greek  author  the  Indians 
already  possessed  the  conception  of  incarnations  of  the  Deity. 
He  considers  that  Lassen  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  Megas- 
thenes had  Krishna  in  view  in  his  account  of  the  Indian 
Hercules,  and  thinks  rather  that  the  Videha  Mathava  men- 
tioned in  the  ^atapatha  Brahmana  [i.  4,  i.  10  flf.J  is  alluded  to 
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or  that  if  not  he,  then  Balarama,  Krishna's  brother,  is  more 
likely  to  be  meant  (as  Wilson  decides  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Vishnu  Parana,  vol.  i.  of  Dr  Hall's  Edition,  p.  xii.) 

Krishna  was,  Weber  continues,  regarded  at  the  period  in 
question  as  a  purely  human  personality,  a  character  which  he 
bears  in  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad  [Bibliotheca  Indica,  pp. 
220  ff.].  The  peculiarity  of  the  system  of  Avataras  (incarna- 
tions) consists,  Weber  considers,  not  in  the  assumption  by  a 
god  of  an  animal  or  a  human  form,  which  is  common  to  almost 
all  mythologies,  but,—  apart  from  the  number  and  series  of  the 
incarnations, — essentially  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  out  of 
compassion  to  the  suffering,  and  from  anger  towards  sinful 
humanity,  that  the  god  is  born  as  a  man,  and  leads  a  human 
life.  Admitting  even — what  Prof  Weber  does  not  believe — 
that  this  conception  was  current  among  the  Indians  before 
they  became  acquainted  with  Christianity,  it  was  only  after 
this  period  that  it  acquired  such  force  as  to  become  formed 
into  a  complete  system. 

In  a  paper  by  Professor  Bhandarkar  in  the  Indian  Antiquary 
for  January  1874,  headed  "Allusions  to  Krishna  in  Patanjali's 
Mahabhashya,"  pp.  14-16,  the  author,  after  adducing  the 
passages  on  which  he  relies,  concludes  as  follows :  "  I  have 
thus  brought  together  seven  passages  from  a  work  written  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  which  show 
that  the  stories  about  Krishna  and  his  worship  as  a  god  are 
not  so  recent  as  European  scholars  would  make  them.  And 
to  these  I  ask  the  attention  of  those  who  find  in  Christ  a  pro- 
totype of  Krishna,  and  in  the  Bible  the  origin  of  the  Bhagavad 
Gita,  and  who  believe  our  Puranic  literature  to  be  merely  a  later 
growth." 

Prof  Weber  had  previously  referred  to  these  passages  in 
pp.  348  ff.  of  his  paper  on  the  Mahabhashya  (Indische  Studien, 
vol.  xiii.)  finished  in  October  1873.  But  (on  the  uncertain 
supposition  that  these  references  go  back  to  Patanjali's  time) 
he  does  not  consider  that  the  application  to  Vishnu  of  the  word 
"  bhagavat "  (on  which  Prof  Bhandarkar  relies,  and  to  which 
the  Commentator  Kaiyata  gives  the  sense  of  the  supreme 
Spirit)  means  anything  more  than  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
demi-god,  a  character  intermediate  between  his  position  as  a 
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hero  in  the  epic  story,  and  his  identification  with  Vishnu. 
(Ind.  Antiq.  iv.  246  f.) 

In  his  dissertation  on  the  Ej-ishnajanmashtami  festival,  pp. 
316  ff.,  Prof.  Weber  refers  to  the  earlier  stages  by  which  Krishna 
was  gradually  elevated  to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 
We  first,  he  says,  find  Krishna,  son  of  Devaki,  mentioned  in 
the  Chhandogya  Upanishad  (iii.  17,  4),  as  receiving  instruction 
from  Ghora  Angirasa,  which  made  him  indifferent  to  other 
knowledge,  lily.  He  appears  in  the  Mahabharata,- ii.  1332, 
1378,  1384,  where  he  receives,  though  not  a  king,  the  present 
suitable  to  a  person  of  the  highest  dignity.*  '^Aly.  He  ap- 
pears, further,  as  a  demigod,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
Pandus,  possessed  of  supernatural  power  and  wisdom.  How 
he  attained  this  elevation  Prof.  Weber  regards  as,  for  the 
present,  inexplicable.  Aihly.  The  pilgrimage  of  some  Indian 
sages  to  ^vetadvipa,  and  their  discovery  there  of  the  worship 
of  Christ,  the  son  of  the  divine  virgin,  led  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  worship  of  Krishna,  and  to  his  eventual 
exaltation  to  the  dignity  of  Vishnu.  This  result  was  not  so 
much.  Prof.  Weber  considers,  due  to  direct  Christian  influ- 
ences as  to  independent  appropriations,  leading  to  a  special 
Indian  growth. 

This  question  of  the  originality  or  otherwise  of  the  Bhaga- 
vad  Gita  has  been  treated  at  length  by  the  Kashinath  Trim- 
bak  Telang,  in  an  introductory  essay  of  cxix  pages,  prefixed 
to  his  English  metrical  translation  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita, 
published  at  Bombay  in  1875.  Some  of  the  contents  of  this 
introduction  are  as  follows.  The  author  discusses  the  grounds 
alleged  by  Dr  Lorinser  for  his  opinions,  combats  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Gita  is  certainly  subsequent  to  Bud<iia,  and 
holds,  as  a  sort  of  provisional  hypothesis,  that  it  is  older 
(pp.  ii-vii).  He  denies  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  that 
Christian  communities  existed  in  India  before  the  third  cen- 
tury A.D.  (pp.  xi-xv),  or  that  a  translation  of  the  Christian 


*  Immediately  after,  in  line  139  ff.,  a  divine  character  is  distinctly 
asori'bed  to  him,  as  he  is  called  the  originator  and  ender  of  the  worlds. 
This,  however,  may  be  an  interpolation.  See  the  pages  of  my  Sanskrit 
Texts,  iv.  205  ff.,  referred  to  in  a  previous  page  (xix.) 
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Scriptures  into  any  Indian  language  had  then  been  made 
(pp.  xvi  If.).  He  does  not  allow  that  the  ascription  of  a  di- 
vine character  to  Krishna  is  an  idea  derived  from  Christianity, 
and  holds  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  Mahabhashya  of  Patanjali, 
(pp.  xxvi-xxxi).  In  pp.  xxxvii-lvii  he  examines  the  passages 
adduced  by  Dr  Lorinser  to  prove  that  the  Gita  borrows  from 
the  Bible,  together  with  some  other  passages  not  adduced  by 
him  which  exhibit  a  similarity,  and  decides  that  they  do  not . 
bear  out  his  conclusion.  Nor  does  he  admit  that  the  scene 
in  which  Krishna  manifests  his  glory  is  derived  from  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ  (pp.  Iviii  f.).  In  pp.  Ixxix  ff.  the 
author  combats  Dr  Lorinser's  idea  that  the  terms  Jraddha  and 
bhakti  (faith  and  devotion)  are  borrowed  from  Christianity. 
In  p.  Ixxxvii  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Christianity  borrowed  from  Hinduism  than  vice 
versa.  For  details  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  essay 
itself. 

Having  adduced  these  discrepant  opinions  on  the  question 
whether  the  Indian  writers  who  lived  shortly  after  the  rise  of 
Christianity  ever  acquired  any  knowledge  of  that  religion,  and 
whether  their  doctrines  were  influenced  by  such  knowledge,  I 
may  provisionally  treat  the  question  as  being  adhuc  sub  judice. 
However  it  may  be  decided,  it  becomes  of  the  less  consequ- 
ence, as  one  of  the  advocates  of  an  affirmative  answer,  Prof. 
Weber  holds,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  Indians  modified 
very  much  that  which  he  considers  them  to  have  adopted. 
See  the  quotations  above  made,  pp.  xxvi  f.  from  his  Ind. 
Stud.,  i.  400,  421 ;  and  the  remarks  from  his  Krishnajanmash- 
tami,  p.  321,  quoted  above  in  p.  xxxii. 

But  however  the  question  of  the  obligations  of  the  Bhaga- 
vad  Gita,  or  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Mahabharata,  to 
Christianity  may  be  decided,  the  decision  can  scarcely  affect 
the  determination  of  the  further  and  very  different  question 
of  the  originality  or  otherwise,  as  far  as  any  foreign  influences 
are  concerned,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiments  embraced  in  my  collection.  These  sentiments  and 
observations  are  the  natural  expression  of  the  feelings  and 
experiences  of  universal  humanity  j  and  the  higher  and 
nobler  portion  of  them  cannot  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to 
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Christianity.  The  correctness  of  this  view  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  parallels  which  I  have  adduced  from  classical 
writers.  It  is  my  impression,  however,  that  the  sentiments 
of  humanity,  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  unselfishness  are 
more  natural  to  the  Indian  than  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  latter 
who  were  influenced  by  philosophical  speculation.  This 
tenderness  of  Indian  sentiment  may  possibly  have  been  in 
part  derived  from  Buddhism,  which,  however,  itself  was  of 
purely  Indian  growth. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  even  supposing  the  com- 
paratively late  date  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  and  any  other 
parts  of  the  Mahabharata,  many  other  portions  of  that  great 
work,  from  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  maxims  col- 
lected in  the  following  pages  are  derived,  may  be  older,  and 
such  as,  from  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  could  not 
have  undergone  any  influence  from  Christianity. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  as  to  the  date  of  the  Mahabha- 
rata ?  This  cannot  at  present,  if  it  can  ever,  be  determined 
with  any  certainty.  The  great  poem  is  no  doubt  in  its 
present  form  made  up  of  materials  dating  from  very  different 
periods.  Prof.  Lassen  is  of  opinion  (Indische  Alterthum- 
skunde,  2d  edition,  I.  589  f.)  that,  with  the  exception  of  pure 
interpolations  which  have  no  real  connection  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  work,  we  have  the  ancient  story  of  the 
Mahabharata  before  us  in  its  essential  elements,  as  it  existed 
in  the  pre-Buddhistic  period,  %.&.,  several  centuries  before 
Christ.  The  subsequent  additions  he  considers  to  have  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  Vishnu,  and  the  deifi- 
cation of  Krishna,  as  an  incarnation  of  that  divinity  (p.  586). 

In  the  article  Mahabharata  in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia, 
which  is  one  of  the  contributions  furnished  to  that  work  by 
the  late  Professor  Goldstiicker,  the  following  remarks  occur : 
— "  That  this  huge  composition  was  not  the  work  of  one 
single  individual,  but  a  production  of  successive  ages,  clearly 
results  from  the  multifariousness  of  its  contents,  from  the 
difference  of  style  which  characterises  its  various  parts,  and 
even  from  the  contradictions  which  disturb  its  harmony." 

The  question  is  also  treated  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  his 
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"  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,"  pp.  36  £f.  In  pp. 
42  ff.  he  tells  us  that  the  name  of  the  Bharata  (in  some  MSS. 
of  the  Mahabharata)  is  mentioned  in  the  Sutras  of  A^valayana 
(whom,  in  p.  244,  he  conjecturally  places  about  the  year 
350  B.C.) ;  and  that  his  age  "  would,  therefore,  if  we  can  rely 
on  our  MSS.,  furnish  a  limit  below  which  the  first  attempt  at 
a  collection  of  a  Bharata  or  Mahabharata  ought  not  to  be 
placed.  But,"  he  adds,  "  there  is  no  hope  that  we  shall  ever 
succeed  by  critical  researches  in  restoring  the  Bharata  to  that 
primitive  form  and  shape  in  which  it  may  have  existed  before 
or  at  the  time  of  A^valayana.  Much  has  indeed  been  done 
by  Professor  Lassen,  who,  in  his  '  Indian  Antiquities,'  has 
pointed  out  characteristic  marks  by  which  the  modern  parts 
of  the  Mahabharata  can  be  distinguished  from  the  more 
ancient."  .  .  .  In  p.  46  he  says,  "  In  the  form  in  which  we 
now  possess  the  Mahabharata,  it  shows  clear  traces  that  the 
poets  who  collected  and  iinished  it,  breathed  an  intellectual 
and  religious  atmosphere  very  different  from  that  in  which  the 
heroes  of  the  poem  moved.  The  epic  character  of  the  story 
has  throughout  been  changed  and  almost  obliterated  by  the 
didactic  tendencies  of  the  latest  editors,  who  were  clearly 
Brahmans,  brought  up  in  the  strict  school  of  the  laws  of 
Manu." 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  10th  Volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  Prof  E.  G. 
Bhandarkar  examines  the  question  regarding  the  age  of  the 
Mahabharata;  and  concludes  his  investigation  by  saying, 
p.  92,  "  I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  principal  testimonies 
to  the  existence  of  the  Mahabharata  from  the  time  of  Pamni 
and  A^valayana,  i.e.,  from  about  the  5th  century  B.C.  to  the 
time  of  ^arngadhara,  i.e.,  the  14th  century  after  Christ."  He 
had  previously  said  in  p.  85,  "  Of  course,  I  do  not  assert  that 
the  poem  existed  in  Patanjali's  time  in  exactly  the  same  form 
as  we  have  it  now.  There  can  be  no  question  that  several 
additions  have  been  subsequently  made,  and  it  has  undergone 
a  good  deal  of  transformation.  .  .  .  But  the  main  story 
as  we  now  have  it,  leaving  the  episodes  out  of  consideration, 
was  current  long  before  Patanjali's  time." 

The  remarks  just  quoted  afford  us  but  little  of  the  special 
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aid  whicli  we  require  in  judging  of  the  age  of  many  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Mahabharata.  Until  the  poem  shall 
haTe  been  subjected  to  a  much  closer  examination  than  it  has 
yet  received,  and  of  which  Prof.  Holtzmann  has  set  the 
example,  it  must  remain  uncertain  in  regard  to  many  portions 
of  its  contents,  to  which  of  the  two  classes,  of  ancient  or 
modern,  or  to  what  stage  within  either,  they  should  be 
assigned. 

I  may  perhaps  hazard  the  opinion,  that  such  passages  as 
that  containing  the  long  collection  of  maxims  uttered  by 
Vidura  in  the  5  Book,  vv.  990 — 1550, — as  interrupting  the 
narrative,  if  not  for  other  reasons, — are  unlikely  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  work.  And  from  their  contents, 
the  same  is  probably  true  of  large  portions,  at  least,  of  the 
12th  and  13th  Books. 

The  texts  which  I  have  quoted  from  this  great  poem  are 
(as  remarked  in  the  quotation  given  above  from  Professor 
Goldstiicker's  article)  far  from  being  all  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  In  a  work  of  such  great  extent,  augmented  no 
doubt  by  a  series  of  successive  additions  from  the  pens  of 
writers  of  very  different  dates,  a  conformity  of  sentiment  was 
not  always  to  be  expected,  but  development  in  various  direc- 
tions was  a  natural  result.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctly  marked 
diversities  are  those  which  relate  to  the  light  in  which  the 
pretensions  of  the  Brahmans  are  regarded.  In  some  passages 
which  I  have  translated  in  the  following  pages,  these  preten- 
sions are  stated  in  their  most  exaggerated  form;  whilst  in 
other  texts  the  value  of  priestly  birth  is  as  distinctly  depre- 
ciated, and  moral  and  religious  goodness  alone  is  esteemed 
as  possessing  any  value.  This  alteration  in  sentiment  is 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Buddhism  by  Professor  Ludwig, 
who  considers  that  other  principles  of  the  later  Brahmanism 
also  were  derived  from  the  same  source.*  And  even  contem- 
poraneous writers  may  have  regarded  the  Brahmanical  pre- 
tensions differently.  Again,  the  Macchiavellian  maxims  in 
M.  Bh.  i.  5548  ff.,  and  xii.  5253  ff.,  of  which  one  specimen  is 

*  See  p.  11  of  the  3d  volume  of  his  work  on  the  Rigveda.     This 
volume  bears  the  title  of  "Die  Mantralitteratur  und  das  alte  Indien." 
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given  in  No.  ccxix.,  and  others  in  p.  364,  are  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  hetter  sentiments  of  the  poem,  and  are  even,  as 
observed  in  p.  365,  repudiated  by  the  supposed  narrator,  or 
more  probably  by  a  subsequent  interpolator.  There  is  a  class 
of  unscrupulous  men  whose  ideas  are  expressed  in  these  verses, 
■while  they  are  rejected  by  men  of  higher  moral  feelings.  Fair 
dealing  with  enemies  is  expressly  enjoined  in  M.  Bh.  x.  186  ff., 
and  xii.  3558  ff.  Further,  we  find  in  the  different  passages 
which  I  have  adduced,  very  different  sentiments  regarding 
women.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  should  be  no  matter 
of  surprise,  and  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  differ- 
ences in  the  characters  of  women,  and  in  the  experiences  of 
their  eulogists  or  censors. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  my  own  examination  of  the 
Mahabharata  has  been  very  superficial;  and,  as  above  ob- 
served, much  light  yet  remains  to  be  thrown  upon  its  discre- 
pancies and  developments  by. a  minuter  and  more  careful 
study  of  its  contents.  So  much,  however,  seems  to  be  already 
clear,  that  however  many  of  the  sentiments  and  ideas  which 
occur  in  it  may  be  due  to  Buddhistic  infiuences  which  can 
easily  and  naturally  have  acted  upon  the  contributors  to  its 
contents,  there  is  no  reason  for  resorting  to  the  supposition 
that  Christian  doctrines  may  have  modified  any  considerable 
number  of  its  ideas. 

The  other  works  from  which  I  have  quoted  (except  the 
Atharvaveda,  the  ^atapatha  Brahmana,  the  Upanishads, 
Manu,  &c.,  and.  the  Eamayana,  from  which  some  passages 
have  been  taken)  are  of  much  more  modern  date;  but  the 
substance  of  many  of  the  maxims  which  occur  in  them  is  to 
be  found  in  the  older  works;  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
sentiments  of  the  latter  should  have  been  repeated  in  the 
more  modern  books,  may  afford  some  proof  that  they  are  con- 
genial and  natural  to  the  Indian  mind. 

As  this  question  whether  tl^e  ideas  and  doctrines  of  the 
Indian  poem  are  derived  from,  or  have  been  influenced  by, 
the  New  or  the  Old  Testament,  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  I  give  below  a  translation  of  the  latter  part  of  an 
article  by  Professor  Windisch  of  Leipzig  on  Dr  Lorinser's 
book,  which  appeared  in  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt  for  15th 
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October  1870,  followed  by  some  remarks  with  whicb  Professor 
Weber,  Dr  Bohtlingk,  and  M.  Auguste  Earth,  have  favoured 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  dependence  or  independence  of  Indian 
writers  on  Christian  or  other  foreign  sources  for  any  of  their 
ideas.    Professor  Windisch  says  : — 

"  We  have  not  as  yet  spoken  of  the  object  which  the  book 
before  us  has  properly  in  view.  This  is  nothing  less  than  to 
show  that  all  the  nobler  thoughts  in  the  Bhagavad  Qlt&  are 
derived  from  Christianity,  or  from  the  'primaeval  revelation.' 
It  is  impossible  here  to  examine  minutely  Dr  Lorinser's 
process  of  proof,  since  it  is  based  upon  a  large  number  of 
particular  passages.  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  author 
of  this  notice,  however,  the  proof  has  not  yet  been  adduced 
that  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita  we  have  a  piece  of  Christianity 
translated  into  the  form  of  Indian  conceptions. 

"To  refer  to  at  least  some  general  points  of  view,  Dr 
Lorinser's  failure  to  make  use  of  Indian  commentaries  has  had 
first  of  all,  for  its  result,  that  he  could  not  always  apprehend 
the  Indian  thoughts  in  an  Indian  spirit.  .  .  .  The  immediate 
introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  explanation  of  the  Bhagavad 
GU&  is,  therefore,  at  least  premature.  Besides,  the  particular 
Biblical  passages  themselves  are  with  too  great  confidence 
designated  by  Dr  Lorinser  as  the  sources  of  the  Indian 
thought  or  expression.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has 
actually  adduced  some  surprising  parallel  passages ;  but  the 
most  of  the  texts  which  he  has  cited  can  at  the  utmost  claim 
our  consideration  only  after  it  has  been  proved  in  another  way 
that  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  the  Bible  stand  in  a  near  relation 
to  each  other.  If  the  author  should  think  to  rely  upon  the 
multitude  of  the  passages  which  he  has  quoted,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  a  hundred  uncertain  references  prove  no  more 
than  a  single  one  of  the  same  character.  Has  Dr  Lorinser 
noticed  that  the  comparison  of  the  human  soul  with  a  team 
of  horses  (adduced  by  him  in  p.  60,  note  59)  from  the  Katha 
Upanishad,  corresponds  with  remarkable  exactness  to  the 
beautiful  myth  in  Plato's  Fhmdrus  ?  This  might  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  accidental  corre- 
spondence. For  the  rest,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether 
Professor  Weber,  to  whom  the  author  repeatedly  appeals 
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shares  his  conviction.    For  Professor  Weher's  assumption  that 
Christian  teachers  and  doctrines  arrived  at  an  early  period  in 
India,  and  that  in  particular  the  worship  of  Krishna,  and  the 
legends  relative  to  him,  were  formed  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  is  very  widely  difierent  from  Dr  Lorinser's  con- 
viction, according  to  which  the  composer  of  the  Bhagavad  GUa 
must  have  learnt  at  least  the  New  Testament  directly  by 
heart.     This  is   the  conclusion  at  which  every  one  would 
arrive  who  believingly  reads  the  lists  put  together  in  the 
Appendix  of — i.  passages  which  vary  in  expression  but  agree 
in  sense  (60  in  number) ;  ii.  passages  in  which  a  characteristic 
expression  of  the  New  Testament  occurs  in  a  different  sense 
(23) ;  iii.  passages  in  which  sense  and  expression  correspond 
(16).     Even  the  ideas  of  the  Christian  Fathers  are  supposed 
not  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  poet  (see,  e.g.,  p.  82,  note 
56 ;  p.  179,  note  6 ;  p.  207,  note  27,  &c.)    So  much  the  more 
surprising  is  it,  therefore,  when  Dr  Lorinser  himself  (p.  211, 
note  54)  finds  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  sharp  contrast  in 
which  Christianity  and  the  Indian  conceptions  stand  to  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  human  soul,  and  when 
he  further  (p.  117,  note  1)  cannot  avoid  ascribing  to  the  poet 
an  acquaintance,  though  a  very  defective  acquaintance,  with 
Christianity.     It  is  impossible  to  combine  Dr  Lorinser's  ideas 
into  one  general  picture.     Finally,  as  regards  the  thoughts  in 
which  Dr  Lorinser  perceives  traces  of  the  '  primseval  revela- 
tion' or  'primaeval  tradition'  (see,  e.g.,  pp.  45,  122,  231,  250), 
he  should  first  have  investigated  whether  they  can  be  pointed 
out  in  the  Veda.     Had  he  done  this,  he  would  probably  have 
discovered  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

"  The  book  before  us  plainly  shows  how  much  the  text  and 
explanation  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  stand  in  need  of  a  thorough 
revision  on  the  part  of  scholars  who  are  familiar  with  this 
branch  of  study.  The  view  of  which  Dr  Lorinser  is  a  repre- 
sentative must  be  subjected  to  a  closer  examination  than  was 
here  practicable." 

In  the  preceding  notice  reference  is  made  to  the  opinions 
of  Professor  Weber  on  the  influence  exercised  by  Christianity 
upon  Indian  religious  ideas.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  this  distinguished  Sanskritist,  with  whom  I  have  com- 
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municated  on  the  subject  of  Dr  Lorinser's  book,  for  an  indica- 
tion of  his  views  regarding  it.     He  refers  me  to  a  brief 
mention  of  the  work  in  question  in  a  note  to  an  article 
republished  in  his  Iindische,  Streifen,  vol.  ii.  p.  288,  where  he 
speaks  of  Dr  Lorinser's  remarkable  endeavour  to  point  out  in 
the  JBhagavad  Gita  coincidences  with,   and    references    to, 
{Anldange,  und  Beziehungen)  the  New  Testament,  and  states 
that  although  he  considers  this  attempt  of  Dr  Lorinser  to  be 
overdone,  he  is  not  in  principle  opposed  to  the  idea  which 
that  writer  maintains,  but  regards  it  as  fuUy  entitled  to  a  fair 
consideration,  as  the  date  of  the  Bhagavad  Gila  is  not  at  all 
settled,  and  therefore  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  assumption 
of  Christian  influences,  if  these  can  be  otherwise  proved.    He 
adds  that  he  regards  Wilson's  theory  that  the  hhakti  of  the 
later  Hindu  sects  is  essentially  a  Christian  doctrine,  as  accord- 
ing well  with  all  that  we  know  already  about  the  ^vetadvipa, 
the  Krishnajanm^shtaml,   &c.      As  regards  the  age  of  the 
Mahdbharata,  Professor  Weber  thinks  that  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  very  passages  which  treat  of  the  war 
between  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  and  which  therefore 
appear  to  be  the  oldest  parts  of  that  vast  epic  collection,  not 
only  is  direct  mention  made  of  the  Yavanas,  ^akas,  Pahlavas, 
and  the  wars  with  them  (see  Professor  Wilson's  Academical 
Prelections  on  Indian  Literatwre,  p.  178),  but  further  that  the 
YavanMhipa  (Yavana  king)  Bhagadatta  appears  there  as  an 
old  friend  of  the  father  of  Yudhishthira  (see  Indische  Studien, 
V.  152).    He  concludes  that  all  these  passages  must  be  posterior 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  stiU  continues  to  regard  his  cal- 
culation that  this  most  original  part  of  the  poem  was  written 
between  the  time  of  Alexander  and  that  of  Dio  Chrysostom  * 
(see  Hist  of  Ind.  Lit.,  Engl,  transl.,  p.    186)  as  the  most 
probable. 

The  opinion  above  referred  to  of  Professor  Wilson  is  to  be 
found  (as  appears  from  Professor  Weber's  Dissertation  on  the 
Eama-T&paniya  Upanishad,  p.  277,  note)  in  Vol.  iii.  of  the 
Oriental  Magazine,  and  is  thus  referred  to  in  Mrs  Speir's  "  Life 

*  The  age  of  this  author  is  there  said  to  be  in  the  second  half  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era. 
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in  Ancient  India"  (1856)  p.  434  : — "Professor  Wilson  notices 
the  resemblance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  to 
those  of  some  divisions  of  the  early  Christian  schools,  and 
hints  that  the  remodelling  of  the  ancient  Hindu  systems  into 
popular  forms,  and  '  in  particular  the  vital  importance  of  faith, 
v^ere  directly  influenced  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian 
religion.'"  I  find  no  express  reference  to  this  influence  of 
Christianity  in  Professor  Wilson's  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects 
of  the  Hindus,  (Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  160  ff.,  368)  except  that  he 
there  says  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  bhakti  seems  to 
have  been  an  important  innovation  upon  the  primitive  system 
of  the  Hindu  religion"  (p.  161). 

On  the  same  general  subject  Dr  Bohtlingk  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  expression  of  his  opinion.  He  writes : — 
"  Neither  in  the  Mahdbh&rata  nor  in  later  writers  have  I  found 
any  utterances  of  moral  or  religious  import  which  could  with 
any  probability  be  referred  back  to  any  foreign  source.  In 
this  department  the  Indians  have  themselves  reflected  so 
much,  and  presented  their  thoughts  in  such  elegant  forms, 
that  with  their  riches  they  might  easily  supply  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  ethics  and  the  religion  of  different  peoples  are 
not  so  different  from  one  another  that  here  and  there  coin- 
cidences should  not  be  expected  to  be  found  between  them. 
The  line  of  the  Katha  Upanishad,  [L  6] — iasyam  ixa  martyah 
pachyate,  Jasyam  wAj&yate  punah"  (like  corn  a  mortal  ripens, 
like  corn  he  is  produced  again)  "  sounds  as  if  from  the  New 
Testament,  but  is  not  therefore  borrowed." 

M.  Earth  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  reserves 
which  you  make  as  to  the  sentiments  alleged  to  be  borrowed, 
which  Lorinser  adduces  from  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  The  same 
resemblances  had  been  indicated  in  a  general  way  long  before 
him.  ...  In  collecting  these  passages,  and  confronting  them 
with  the  texts  which  are  asserted  to  be  the  originals,  Lorinser 
appears  to  me  rather  to  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  con- 
trary of  this  thesis.  The  book  is  Indian,  and  Indian  through- 
out. The  declaration  of  Krishna,  'Those  who  are  devoted 
to  me,  are  in  me,  and  I  in  them,'  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
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Vedantic  doctrine  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
practical  religion.  There  would,  perhaps,  rather  be  reason 
for  inquiring  what  is  the  sense  which  the  corresponding  terms 
bear  in  the  Johanuean  theology  ;  and  interpretations  of  them 
have  not  been  wanting.  In  any  case,  they  have  a  meaning 
quite  different  from  that  which  they  bear  in  the  Indian  poem ; 
and  in  order  to  find  them  again  on  Christian  ground,  invested 
with  a  meaning  akin  to  that  of  the  Vedanta,  we  shall  have  to 
descend  to  the  mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  what  is 
nearer  to  us — the  Hegelian  theology  of  Marheinecke ;  by  all 
of  whom,  as  by  the  Indian  poet,  the  illusory  character,  or  the 
non-existence,  of  the  individual  being,  and  the  exclusive 
essential  reality  of  the  absolute,  is  maintained.  For  them, 
also,  whatever  really  exists  in  man,  is  God :  all  the  rest  is 
illusion,  negation ;  or  as  they  say — employing  the  same  image 
as  the  Indians — a  mere  sport  of  the  Divinity,  which  is  one  in 
many,  and  in  many  always  the  same.  Thus  Eckart,  Tauler, 
Euysbroeck,  and  the  other  Dominican  mystics  who  preached 
and  wrote  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  ask  themselves:  'How  can  man  love  GodT  And 
they  answer  :  '  Why  does  the  burning  coal  which  you  place 
on  your  hand  burn  you  %  Because  this  coal  is  in  substance 
the  same  as  your  hand.  In  the  same  way  God  burns  you, 
and  acts  by  love  within  you,  because  in  substance  he  is 
identical  with  you, — because  he  is  in  you,  and  you  in 
him.'* 

"As  regards  the  Vedic  passages"  (see  above,  p.  8),  "I 
think  that  we  are  not  to  look  in  them  for  too  much  precision. 
The  locative  case  does  not  signify  merely  in,  but  also  vMh, 
near  to,  for.  '  We  are  yours ;  you  are  ours ;  thou  art  with  us, 
thou  art  for  us,  thou  art  near  us,  as  a  coat  of  mail,  as  a  ram- 

*  M.  Barth  informs  me  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  striking 
resemblances  in  doctrine  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita 
and  those  of  the  Christian  mystics  of  the  middle  ages,  will  find  an 
account  of  the  latter  in  the  dissertation  of  M.  Charles  Schmidt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Strasburg,  entitled,  "Etudes  sur  le  Mystioisme 
Allemand  du  xivme  Sifcle,"  in  the  M^moires  de  1'  lustitut  de  France; 
M^moires  de  1'  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  t.  ii. 
1847. 
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part,'  &c.     We  have  not  yet  got  the  dogmatic  idea  of  Purusha 
=  pure  ^ayin. 

"  As  regards  gat%,  I  agree  with  you  that  the  essence  of  the 
image  is  rather  end  than  way.  It  is  suflS.cient  to  observe  how 
this  word  is  associated  with  hashtkCl,  e.g.,  in  the  Katha  Upani- 
shad,  iii.  11 ;  or  is  simply  replaced  by  the  latter,  for  instance, 
in  the  Apastamba-dharma-sutra,  i.  22.  7  (p.  39,  Buhler's 
edition),  sa  (atman)  sarvam,  parama  kashtha  .  .  .  sa  vai  vai- 
bhajanam  puram." 

I  make  a  further  quotation  on  the  same  subject  from 
Prof.  Monier  Williams's  work,  "Indian  Wisdom,"  &c. 
(pp.  143  f.  note):  "Dr  Lorinser,  expanding  the  views  of 
Professor  Weber,  and  others,  concerning  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  legends  of  ILrishna,  thinks,  that  many  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita  have  been  directly  bor- 
rowed from  the  New  Testament,  copies  of  which,  he  thinks, 
found  their  way  into  India  about  the  third  century,  when  he 
believes  the  poem  to  have  been  written.*  .  .  .  He  seems, 
however,  to  forget,  that  fragments  of  truth  are  to  be  found  in 
all  religious  systems,  however  false,  and  that  the  Bible,  though 
a  true  revelation,  is  still  in  regard  to  the  human  mind,  through 
which  the  thoughts  are  transfused,  a  thoroughly  Oriental  book, 
cast  in  an  Oriental  mould,  and  full  of  Oriental  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions. Some  of  his  comparisons  seem  mere  coincidences 
of  language,  which  might  occur  quite  naturally  and  inde- 
pendently. In  other  cases,  where  he  draws  attention  to  coin- 
cidences of  ideas, — as,  for  example,  the  division  of  the  sphere 
of  self-control  into  thought,  word,  and  deed,  in  chap,  xviii. 
14-16,  &c. ;  and  of  good  works  into  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms- 
giving, how  could  these  be  borrowed  from  Christianity  when 
they  are  also  found  in  Manu,  which  few  will  place  later  than 
the  iifth  century  B.C.  ?  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  something  may  be 
said  for  Dr  Lorinser's  theory."  Some  further  remarks  are 
made  on  the  same  subject  in  pp.  153  fif.,  which  are  adverse  to 
that  theory. 

*  In  a  previous  page(137)  Professor  Williams  says,  that  the  author 
of  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  "is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  India  during  the 
first  or  second  century  of  our  era;"  and  in  a  note  he  adds  :  "Some 
consider  that  he  lived  as  late  as  the  third  century,  and  some  place  him 
even  later,  but  with  these  I  cannot  agree." 
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It  is,  perhaps,  but  just  that,  in  presenting  a  collection  of 
some  of  the  best  sentiments  which  are  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit 
writers,  I  should  advert  to  the  fact,  which,  however,  is  already 
well  known,  that  the  qioral  and  religious  ideas  of  the  Indians 
are  not  all  of  the  same  noble  and  elevated  character,  but  offer 
a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  pure  and  impure, 

TToXXct  jihi  iffSXi,  neiuyiUna,  TroXXi  Si  \vypd. 

"  Many  good  (things),  and  many  bad,  mingled." 

The  Mahabharata  itself  has  in  two  of  its  books  collections, 
identical  in  purport,  of  sometimes  immoral  Macchiavellian 
maxims,  one  of  which  has  been  translated  in  pp.  113  and 
293,  No.  ccxix.  Some  further  specimens  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  the  appendix,  p.  360  ff. 
And  are  not  even  the  literatures,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
of  all  countries,  more  or  less,  disfigured  by  something  repug- 
nant to  the  moral  sense  ? 

J.  M. 

Edinburgh,  July,  1879. 
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SANSKRIT   WRITERS. 


I.  (S,onsiisi[a&m&  at  the  knotolilip  of  tht  edi-zxieimi  §axtl. 

X.  8,  44. 


The  happy  man  who  once  has  learned  to  know 
The  self-existent  Soul,  from  passion  pure, 
Serene,  undying,  ever  young,  secure 
From  all  the  change  that  other  natures  show, 
Whose  full  perfection  no  defect  abates, 
Whom  pure  essential  good  for  ever  sates, — 
That  man  alone,  no  longer  dreading  death. 
With  tranquil  joy  resigns  his  vital  breath. 


11.  ^k£  (§u&t  gpirit. 
^vetahatwra  Upanishad  iii.  19. 

No  hands  has  He,  nor  feet,  nor  eyes,  nor  ears. 
And  yet  He  grasps,  and  moves,  and  sees,  and  hears. 
He  all  things  knows.  Himself  unknown  of  all ; 
Him  men  the  great  primeval  Spirit  call. 
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III.  ifljxrtion  to  the  ®oIi  sst  ^abs. 
Vikrama-charita  232. 

0  God  of  gods.  Thou  art  to  me 

A  father,  mother,  kinsmen,  friends  ; 

1  knowledge,  riches,  find  in  Thee ; 
All  good  Thy  being  comprehends. 

IV.  ^gmn  -siiiixzsstii  to  liahnu  tg  thf  gaties. 
ia  X.  15,  ff. 


To  Thee,  creator  first,  to  Thee, 
Preserver  next,  destroyer  last. 
Be  glory ;  though  but  one,  Thou  hast 
Thyself  in  act  revealed  as  three. 

As  water  pure  from  heaven  descends. 
But  soon  with  other  objects  blends. 
And  various  hues  and  fiavours  gains ; 
So  moved  by  Goodness,  Passion,  Gloom,* 
Dost  Thou  three  several  states  assume. 
While  yet  Thine  essence  pure  remains. 

Though  one.  Thou  different  forms  hast  sought; 
Thy  changes  are  compared  to  those 
Which  lucid  crystal  undergoes. 
With  colours  into  contact  brought. 

Unmeasured,  Thou  the  worlds  dost  mete. 
Thyself  though  no  ambition  fires, 
'Tis  Thou  who  grantest  all  desires. 
Unvanquished,  Victor,  Thee  we  greet. 

*  See  the  prose  translation  of  No.  IV.  in  the  Appendix. 
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A  veil,  whicli  sense  may  never  rend, 
Thyself, — of  all  which  sense  reveals 
The  viewless  source  and  cause — conceals  : 
Thee  saints  alone  may  comprehend. 

Thou  dwellest  every  heart  within, 
Yet  fillest  all  the  points  of  space ; 
Without  affection,  full  of  grace, 
Primeval,  changeless,  pure  from  sin ; 

Though  knowing  all,  Thyself  unknown. 
Self-sprung,  and  yet  of  all  the  source, 
Unmastered,  lord  of  boundless  force. 
Though  one,  in  each  thing  diverse  shown. 

"With  minds  by  long  restraint  subdued. 
Saints,  fixing  all  their  thoughts  on  Thee, 
Thy  lustrous  form  within  them  see. 
And  ransomed,  gain  the  highest  good. 

Who,  Lord,  Thy  real  nature  knows  ? 
Unborn  art  Thou,  and  yet  on  earth 
Hast  shown  Thyself  in  many  a  birth. 
And,  free  from  passion,  slain  Thy  foes. 

Thy  glory  in  creation  shown, 
Though  seen,  our  reason's  grasp  transcends : 
Who,  then.  Thine  essence  comprehends. 
Which  thought  and  scripture  teach  alone  ? 

Ungained,  by  Thee  was  nought  to  gain, 
No  object  more  to  seek  :  Thy  birth. 
And  all  Thy  wondrous  deeds  on  earth. 
Have  only  sprung  from  love  to  men. 

With  this  poor  hymn  though  ill-content,. 
We  cease  :— what  stays  our  faltering  tongue  ? 
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We  have  not  half  Thy  glories  sung, 
But  all  our  power  to  sing  is  spent. 


V.  impfafkinnit,  anli  'iBinbifatiott.  of  the  gibing 

Mahabhamta  iii.  1124  ff. 

Dkaupadi  speaks: 

Beholding  noble  men  distrest. 
Ignoble  men  enjoying  good, 
Thy  righteous  self  by  woe  pursued. 
Thy  wicked  foe  by  fortune  blest, 
I  charge  the  Lord  of  all — the  strong. 
The  partial  Lord — with  doing  wrong. 

His  dark,  mysterious,  sovereign  wiU 
To  men  their  several  lots  decrees  ; 
He  favours  some  with  wealth  and  ease. 
Some  dooms  to  every  form  of  ill. 

As  puppets'  limbs  the  touch  obey 
Of  him  whose  fingers  hold  the  strings. 
So  God  directs  the  secret  springs 
Which  all  the  deeds  of  creatures  sway. 

In  vain  those  birds  which  springes  hold 
Would  seek  to  fly  :  so  man,  a  thrall, 
Fast  fettered  ever  lives,  in  all 
He  does  or  thinks  by  God  controlled. 

As  trees  from  river-banks  are  riven 
And  swept  away,  when  rains  have  swelled 
The  streams,  so  men  by  Time  impelled 
To  action,  helpless,  on  are  driven. 
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God  does  not  show  for  all  mankind 
A  parent's  love,  and  wise  concern  ; 
But  acts  like  one  unfeeling,  stern. 
Whose  eyes  caprice  and  passion  blind. 

YUDHISHTHIEA  replies : 

I've  listened,  loving  spouse,  to  thee, 
I've  marked  thy  charming,  kind  discourse. 
Thy  phrases  turned  with  grace  and  force. 
But  know,  thou  utterest  blasphemy. 

I  never  act  to  earn  reward  ; 
I  do  what  I  am  bound  to  do. 
Indifferent  whether  fruit  accrue  ; 
My  duty  I  alone  regard. 

Of  all  the  men  who  care  profess 
For  virtue — ^love  of  that  to  speak — 
The  unworthiest  far  are  those  who  seek 
To  make  a  gain  of  righteousness. 

Who  thus — to  every  lofty  sense 
Of  duty  dead — from  each  good  act 
Its  full  return  would  fain  extract  ;— 
He  forfeits  every  recompense. 

Love  duty,  thus,  for  duty's  sake, 
Not  careful  what  return  it  brings  : 
Yet  doubt  not,  bliss  from  virtue  springs. 
While  woe  shall  sinners  overtake. 

By  ships  the  perilous  sea  is  crossed ; 
So  men  on  virtue's  stable  bark 
Pass  o'er  this  mundane  ocean  dark. 
And  reach  the  blessed  heavenly  coast. 
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If  holy  actions  bore  no  fruits ; 
If  self-command,  beneficence, 
Received  no  fitting  recompense  ; 
Then  men  would  lead  the  life  of  brutes. 

Who  then  would  knowledge  toil  to  gain? 

Or  after  noble  aims  aspire  ? 

O'er  all  the  earth  delusion  dire 

And  darkness  deep  and  black  would  reign. 

But  'tis  not  so  ;  for  saints  of  old 
WeU  knew  that  every  righteous  deed 
From  God  obtains  its  ample  meed : 
They,  therefore,  strove  pure  lives  to  lead, 
As  ancient  sacred  books  have  told. 

The  gods — for  such  their  sovereign  will — 
Have  veiled  from  our  too  curious  ken 
The  laws  by  which  the  deeds  of  men 
Are  recompensed  with  good  and  iU. 

No  common  mortal  comprehends 
The  wondrous  power,  mysterious  skill. 
With  which  these  lords  of  all  fulfil 
Their  high  designs,  their  hidden  ends. 

These  secret  things  those  saints  descry 
Alone,  whose  sinless  life  austere 
For  them  has  earned  an  insight  clear. 
To  which  all  mysteries  open  lie. 

So  let  thy  doubts  like  vapours  flee, 
Abandon  impious  unbelief; 
And  let  not  discontent  and  grief 
Disturb  thy  soul's  serenity. 
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But  study  God  aright  to  know, 
That  highest  Lord  of  all  revere, 
Whose  grace  on  those  who  love  him  here 
Will  endless  future  bliss  bestow. 

Deaupadi  rejoins  : 

How  could  I  God,  the  Lord  of  all, 
Contemn,  or  dare  His  acts  arraign. 
Although  I  weakly  thus  complain  ? 
Nor  would  I  virtue  bootless  call. 

I  idly  talk  ;  my  better  mind 

Is  overcome  by  deep  distress. 

Which  long  shall  yet  my  heart  oppress  : 

So  judge  me  rightly ;  thou  art  kind. 


VI.  ^te  gibine  .Sxri^r^gttis. 
MahahhS/rata  v.  916  f. 

The  Lord  all  creatures'  fortunes  rules ; 
None,  weak  or  strong.  His  might  defies ; 
He  makes  the  young  and  simple  wise  ; 
The  wise  and  learn'd  he  turns  to  fools, 


VII.  ^U  0itt0  knxrtott  to  the  gwia. 
Mahabhwrata  xii.  7058 ;  iii.  13754. 

Poor  uninstructed  mortals  try 
Their  wilful  sins  from  view  to  screen  : 
But  though  by  human  eyes  unseen. 
The  gods  their  guilty  deeds  desciy. 
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VIII.  ^ztxti  0tn  ttxrt  wncbgirti^li. 

Mam,  viii.  84,  91 ;  iv.  161;  MaUlhWrata  i.  3015,  3018. 

"  None  sees  me  "  :  so  when  bent  on  sin, 
The  fool  imagines,  madly  bold  ; 
For  gods  his  evil  deeds  behold  ; 
The  Soul,  too,  sees,  the  man  within. 


IX.  Wxt  toi0£  tsstxzd&ii  hg  aJbta :  the  ball  thetkeib 
bs  pttttiskmjnt. 

MahaM,arata  v.  1252. 

Their  teacher's  words  correct  the  wise, 
And  rulers  stem  the  bad  chastise  ; 
The  judge  who  dwells  'mid  Hades'  gloom 
Awards  the  secret  sinner's  doom. 


X.  lU-gxrttm  game  fail  ia  htxxzUi. 
MaMlhcurata  v.  1251  f. 

When  men  unjustly-gotten  gains 
Employ  unsightly  rents  to  hide. 
Each  ancient  rent  unveiled  remains. 
While  new  ones  gape  on  every  side. 

XL  'Shi  ®mc0i0  of  ^ttbra. 
MaMbhS/rata  xii.  2791-3. 

Whence  springs  the  god  whom  mortals  fear. 
The  god  with  awful  form  severe  ? 
From  sin  destroying  Rudra  springs. 
On  this  our  world  who  ruin  brings. 
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He  is  that  self  who  dwells  within, 
In  men,  the  source  and  seat  of  sin, 
Which  plunges  both  in  woe,  the  good. 
As  well  as  all  the  guilty  brood. 


XII.  'Sh^  g0l)0  gitif  toigJiam  tcr  thxrs^  tDhxrm  tk«s  fabour, 

MahMMmta  v.  1222 ;  ii.  2669  ff. 

The  gods  no  club,  like  herdsmen,  wield 

To  guard  the  man  they  deign  to  shield  : 

On  those  to  whom  they  grace  will  show 

They  understanding  sound  bestow ; 

But  rob  of  sense  and  insight  aU 

Of  whom  their  wrath  decrees  the  fall. 

These  wretched  men, — their  minds  deranged, — 

See  all  they  see  distorted,  changed ; 

For  good  to  them  as  evil  looms. 

And  folly  wisdom's  form  assumes. 

XIII.  ®00l)  ani  zbii  turt  altoajis  ajrparent  at  first  sight. 

Mahdbhdrata  v.  1451. 

That  loss  from  which  advantage  springs 
Can  ne'er  a  real  loss  be  deemed  ; 
And  that  is  not  true  gain  esteemed 
Which  soon,  or  later,  ruin  brings. 

XIV.  ^hesstme. 
MaMbharata  iii.  87 ;  xii.  3855. 

Oft  iU  of  good  the  semblance  bears. 
And  giDod  the  guise  of  evil  wears  : 
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So  loss  of  wealth,  though  bringing  pain, 
To  many  a  man  is  real  gain ; 
While  wealth  to  others  proves  a  bane  ; 
Its  hdped-for  fruits  they  seek  in  vain. 

XV.  Jfoxrl0  mistake  «l)il  for  goob. 
MahaMa/rata  v.  1155. 

Esteeming  real  loss  as  gain. 
And  real  gain  as  evil,  fools 
Whom  lawless  passion  ever  rules, 
For  bliss  mistake  their  greatest  bane. 

XVI.  JL  Ii0omci  man  is  feiiieli  bg  ang  tktng. 
1  viL  429. 


When  men  are  doomed  without  respite. 
Even  straws  like  thunderbolts  will  smite. 

XVII.  Wxtswit. 
Mahdbhdrata  xiii.  7607. 

A  man,  until  his  time  arrives. 
Though  pierced  by  hundred  darts,  survives. 
While  he  whose  hour  of  death  is  nigh, 
Touched  only  by  a  straw,  will  die. 

XVIII.  i;ake  no  tkowgkt  for  gxmr  life,  tohat  s«  skatl  e&t,  &c. 
(Matthew  vi.  25  f.) 

Hitqpadeh  i.  171  (or  189). 

Shall  He  to  thee  support  refuse 
Who  clothes  the  swan  in  dazzling  white, 
Who  robes  in  green  the  parrot  bright, 
The  peacock  decks  in  rainbow  hues  ? 
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XIX.  Ihiesante. 

Vnddha  ChSmahya  x.  17. 

"With  fervent  hymns  while  I  great  Vishnu  laud, 
The  gracious,  mighty,  all-sustaining  god, 
How  can  I,  faithless,  for  subsistence  fear  ? 
Does  he  for  babes  their  mother's  milk  prepare. 
And  will  he  not  his  ever- watchful  care, 
Extend  o'er  all  their  future  life's  career? 

XX.  ^aith  in  ^olg  .Smpiwr^. 
MahabJiarafa  iii.  1346P,  13463. 

Profane,  unhappy  doubters  miss 
Both  present  joy  and  future  bliss. 
Faith  is  that  sign  by  which  the  wise 
A  man's  redemption  recognise. 
All  baseless,  fruitless  reasonings  leave  ; 
With  faith  to  holy  scripture  cleave. 


[The  ver.ses,  of  which  the  following  is  a  free  translation, 
and  the  next  citation,  have  an  interest,  as  shoiving  that  the 
same  conflict  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  own  day 
between  the  vindicators  and  the  opponents  of  a  supernatural 
revelation,  was  hotly  waged  in  India  in  early  times.] 

XXI.  ^tt  Ittbiatt  ^et-thinkex'si  Jfat«. 
xii.  6736,  fif. ;  xii.  2980. 

WhUe  yet  a  human  form  I  bore, 
I  loved  profane  and  useless  lore ; 
Contemned  the  Scriptures,  steeped  in  pride. 
And  took  poor  reason  for  my  guide. 
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In  halls  where  reverend  scholars  met 

To  talk,  and  questions  deep  debate, 

I  liked  to  argue,  plied  the  rules 

Of  logic,  called  the  Brahmans  fools. 

Oft  battering  hard  with  impious  knocks 

My  grave  opponents  orthodox. 

Untaught  in  sacred  wisdom's  school, 

A  doubter,  unbeliever,  fool. 

In  every  point  the  truth  I  missed, 

A  vain,  pretentious,  sciolist. 

Who  others  viewed  with  scornfiil  eyes, 

And  deemed  myself  most  learn'd  and  wise. 

Now  mark  the  retribution  meet 

Of  this  my  doubt  and  self-conceit ! 

Behold  me  here  a  jackal  born, 

Who  once  the  Vedas  dared  to  scorn  ! 

But  now  my  hope  is  this ;  perhaps 

When  many,  many  days  elapse. 

From  this  brute  form  I  shall  escape, 

And  gain  once  more  my  human  shape. 

Devoutly  then,  with  right  good-will. 

Shall  I  religious  rites  fulfil. 

With  liberal  gifts  the  priests  delight. 

And  'gainst  my  lawless  senses  fight. 

Will  real  knowledge  seek,  and  shun 

Whate'er  I  ought  to  leave  undone. 


XXII.  %\ii,  Ittiian  ^atimtalist  in  Jlnmnt  %xmze. 

Mahabharata -nil  2194  £f.;  xii.  2980. 

The  man  who  on  the  Vedas  looks 

As  unauthoritative  books. 

Who  breaks  their  rules,  and  spurns  all  law, 

Down  on  his  head  must  ruin  draw. 

The  Brahman  who,  in  vain  conceit. 
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With  scorn  those  scriptures  dares  to  treat, 
Who  shallow,  yet  acute  and  smart, 
On  logic  dotes,  that  worthless  art, 
Who,  versed  in  all  its  tactics,  knows 
His  simpler  brethren  how  to  pose. 
Who  subtly  syllogizing  speaks, 
In  wordy  war  to  conquer  seeks. 
Who  Brahmans  good  and  true  reviles. 
At  all  they  say  contemptuous  smiles. 
The  truths  they  urge  with  doubt  receives. 
And  absolutely  nought  believes, — 
That  man,  in  speech  so  sharp  and  wild, 
Is  nothing  better  than  a  child. 
Nay  worse  :  the  wisest  men  and  best 
That  wrangler  as  a  dog  detest. 
For  just  as  dogs  assail  their  prey. 
With  savage  growls,  and  rending,  slay. 
So  too  these  noisy  scoffers  strive 
The  Scriptures  into  shreds  to  rive. 


XXIII.  gmal  of  a  f«tttr£  Xxiz  anb  of  a  ®oI) ;  ani  riiirtiJli 
of  the  ioftritti  of  final  liberatioit  as  nothing  t\&z 
than  annihilatiott. 

Naishadha  Charita  xvii.  45. 

The  scripture  says,  the  bad  begin, 
When  dead,  with  woe  to  pay  for  sin. 
While  bliss  awaits — a  happier  birth — 
The  good  whene'er  they  quit  the  earth. 
But  here  the  virtuous  suffer  pain. 
The  bad  by  vice  enjoyment  gain. 
How,  then,  this  doubtful  case  decide  ? 
TeU  what  is  urged  on  either  side. 
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Did  God  exist,  omniscient,  kind. 
And  never  speak  His  will  in  vain, 
'Twould  cost  Him  but  a  word,  and  then 
His  suppliants  all  they  wish  would  find. 
If  God  to  men  allotted  woe. 
Although  that  woe  the  fruit  must  be 
Of  men's  own  actions,  then  were  he 
Without  a  cause  his  creatures'  foe, — 
More  cruel,  thus,  than  men,  who  ne'er 
To  others  causeless  malice  bear. 

In  this  our  state  of  human  birth 
Man's  self  and  Brahma  co-exist, — 
As  wise  Vedantists  all  insist, — 
But  when  this  wretched  life  on  earth 
Shall  end,  and  all  redemption  gain. 
Then  Brahma  shall  alone  remain. 
A  clever  doctrine  here  we  see  ! 
Our  highest  good  to  cease  to  be  ! 


XXIV.  Jaisali'a  ^xrpkigttcal  Iii0nmr0£  anb  ^Sma's  r£plg. 

Bmrnyana,  ii.  108  and  109  (Bombay  edition,  and  ii.  116  and 
118,  Gorresio's  edition). 

Eama,  the  eldest  son  of  Da^aratha,  King  of  Ayodhya,  by  his 
queen  Kau^alya,  and  the  destined  heir  of  his  father,  consented 
to  go  into  banishment,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  Kaikeyi, 
another  of  the  wives  of  his  father,  to  whom  the  latter  had  once 
promised  that  her  son  should  be  his  successor.  Bama's  banish- 
ment was  very  much  against  his  father's  will,  and  occasioned 
him  great  grief;  but  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  permit  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promise,  on  which  Kaikeyi  insisted.  Bharata, 
the  son  of  Kaikeyi,  who  was  absent  from  Ayodhya  when  Eama 
left  it,  and  had  no  desire  to  supplant  his  brother,  was  sent  for 
on  his  father's  death ;  but  refused  to  be  installed  as  king  in  his 
stead,  and  followed  Eama  into  exile,  with  the  view  of  indue- 
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ing  him  to  return  home.  Eama,  however,  though  the  king- 
dom was  offered  to  him  hy  Bharata,  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
declared  he  would  abide  by  his  father's  decision.  (See  Prof. 
Monier  Williams'  "Indian  Epic  Poetry,"  pp.  67-71).  The 
Brahman  Jabali  now  endeavours  to  persuade  JRama  to  dis- 
regard his  father's  decision.  The  arguments  which  he 
employs,  founded  on  immoral  principles,  are  very  freely 
reproduced  in  the  following  translation  of  most  of  his 
discourse.  They  represent  the  doctrines  of  the  Charvakas 
or  Lokayatikas ;  and  tally  with  those  ascribed  to  the  Char- 
vakas in  the  Sarvadars'anarsangraha,  and  to  Mayamoha,  the 
great  deceiver,  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  iii.  18,  25  ff. 

See  my  article  on  these  doctrines  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xix.  299  ff.  (1862),  and  Prof 
Cowell's  article  on  the  Charvaka  system  of  philosophy,  in 
the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,"  for  1862, 
pp.  371-390 ;  in  which  a  long  and  elaborate  passage  from  the 
Uttara  Naishadha  of  Srlharsha,  setting  forth  the  same  view, 
is  translated.  See  also  Prof.  CoweU's  edition  of  Mr  Cole- 
brooke's  Essays,  i.  426  ff. 

When  Eama,  loyal,  gentle,  good, 

His  brother's  pleas  had  thus  withstood. 

The  priest  Jabali  sought  once  more. 

By  force  of  nihilistic  lore, 

Ajid  reasonings  false,  though  kindly  meant, 

To  turn  the  prince  from  his  intent. 

"  Let  no  such  thoughts  thy  conduct  sway, 
Or  lead  thee,  to  thy  hurt,  astray. 
By  thinking  men  despised,  such  rules 
Are  only  fit  for  simple  fools. 
What  man  by  any  real  bands 
To  other  men  related  stands  ? 
And  so  'tis  but  a  fancy  vain, 
That  one  from  others  aught  can  gain. 
Alone  each  mortal  sees  the  light ; 
Alone  he  disappears  in  night. 
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That  man,  0  king,  himself  deceives. 
Whoe'er  to  others  fondly  cleaves, 
And  one  with  love  his  mother  names, 
Another  for  his  father  claims. 

As  men  who  leave  their  village  home. 
In  distant  lands  a  while  to  roam. 
In  some  strange  hamlet  rest  one  day. 
And  in  the  morning  go  their  way. 
So  men's  relations,  too,  their  ties 
With  parents,  children,  all  they  prize. 
Can  only  for  a  moment  last ; 
And  who  would  care  for  what  is  past  ? 

What  is  thy  father  now  to  thee. 
Or  thou  to  him  ?  thy  course  is  free. 
His  promise  now  thou  needst  not  heed. 
But  quit  these  woods,  and  homeward  speed. 
Thy  sire  has  thither  gone  where  all 
Must  go  at  fate's  resistless  call. 
No  longer  weakly  play  the  fool ; 
The  throne  is  thine ;  thy  people  rule. 
Who  now,  thine  absence  mourning,  burn 
With  strong  desire  for  thy  return. 
I  pity  those,  who,  self-subdued. 
In  virtue  sought  their  highest  good. 
Who  here  misled  by  lore  unsound, 
Kenounced  the  bliss  they  might  have  found ; 
And  who  far,  far,  from  gaining  heaven. 
For  which  they  long  and  hard  had  striven. 
Are  plunged  in  dark  extinction,  sleep 
A  sleep  unending,  dreamless,  deep. 

What  fools  are  men  who  waste  their  bread 
On  senseless  ofiFerings  to  the  dead  ! 
The  dead  no  more  exist :  what  good 
Can  nothings  ever  get  from  food  ? 
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If  food,  by  one  when  eaten  here, 

Another  sates,  far  off  or  near, 

Then  why  should  men  provision  make 

For  travel  ?  victuals  with  them  take  ? 

For  why  not  offer  Sraddhas,*  pray. 

To  kinsmen  journeying  far  away  ? 

[And  might  not  men  upon  the  roof 

Make  others  eat  for  their  behoof  ?]  f 

Why,  why,  are  simple  men  beguiled 

By  books  which  learned  men  compiled. 

Which  scores  of  useless  rites  ordain, 

And  swarm  with  precepts  false  and  vain  ? 

Such  books  were  meant  as  charms  to  act 

On  silly  men,  and  gifts  extract. 

To  fill  the  coffers  of  the  priests, 

Those  pampered  guests  at  sumptuous  feasts. 

[To  us  no  sacred  texits  are  given. 

Unerring,  perfect,  dropped  from  heaven. 

No  lore  inspired,  no  truths  supplied 

From  source  supernal,  men  to  guide. 

Have  ever  reached  this  world  :  in  vain 

Such  fancied  aid  they  seek  to  gain. 

Who  this  expects,  could  also  dream 

The  sky  with  blooming  flowers  might  teem  !  % 

Truth  only  then  is  gained,  when  sought 

By  power  of  logic,  force  of  thought. 

For  truth  so  found  alone  I  care ; 

And  such  as  you  my  view  will  share.]  § 

*  This  is  the  Sanskrit  word  for  offerings  to  the  dead. 

t  This  interpolated  verse  is  from  the  Sarvadar^ana-sangraha. 

X  A  "sky  flower"  is  in  Indian  writers  an  image  of 
impossibility. 

§  These  twelve  lines  within  brackets  are  a  largely  expanded 
version  of  a  verse  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  iii.  18,  30.     See  my 

B 
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No  heaven,  no  hell,  exists  ;  believe 
Alone  in  what  thine  eyes  perceive  ; 
And  all  as  non-existent  slight 
Whose  form  eludes  thy  trusty  sight." 

[Since  life  is  short,  the  quest  of  joy 
Should  all  a  mortal's  hours  employ. 
If  scanty  means  the  power  deny 
His  cravings  all  to  gratify. 
With  borrowed  money  let  him  feast. 
Till  all  his  credit  shall  have  ceased.]  * 

When  thus  the  unbelieving  priest. 
His  subtle  lies, to  vent  had  ceased. 
Then  Rama  made  this  wise  reply. 
Unmoved  by  all  his  sophistry. 
"  Thou  would'st  that  I  should  cast  aside 
Good  faith  and  truth, — my  joy  and  pride, — 
That  I  may  present  good  secure. 
And  flee  the  ills  I  now  endure. 
Thou  would'st  persuade  me  not  to  dread 
The  pains  that  wait  the  wicked  dead ; 
Thou  would'st  that  men  should  all  despise, — 
With  scorn  reject  as  silly  lies, — 
The  earnest  words  of  all  who  teach 
A  future  life,  and  duty  preach. 
Thy  words,  I  know,  are  kindly  meant. 
But  thou  hast  failed  in  thine  intent. 
As  wholesome  words  at  first  they  sound. 
But  proved,  are  false  and  noxious  found. 
A  show  of  right  they  have,  but  tried, 
They  cannot  reason's  test  abide. 

article  in  the  Journal  R.  A.  S.,  above  referred  to,  pp.  301  ff., 
where  the  verse  is  numbered  as  23. 

*  These  six  lines  in  brackets  are  paraphrased  from  a  line 
in  the  Sarvadar^ana-angraha. 
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Believe  me,  all  the  good  and  wise 
That  foolish,  wilful,  man  despise, 
From  virtue's  path  aside  who  turns, 
And  all  restraints  impatient  spurns. 
By  conduct  only  men  we  know, 
As  pure  and  noble,  vile  and  low ; 
Their  natures  we  can  only  test. 
As  acts  those  natures  manifest. 
Should  I  the  sacred  books  despise, 
And  act  as  thou  dost  now  advise, — 
Would  I  not  all  the  world  delude 
By  seeming  noble,  pure,  and  good. 
While  I  was  vicious,  vile,  and  base, 
A  blot  upon  the  royal  race  ? 

If  virtue's  garb  assuming,  I 
Should  virtue  by  my  deeds  deny. 
Should  lead  a  base  and  vicious  life. 
With  order,  law,  and  right  at  strife. 
How  could  I,  leading  men  astray. 
By  such  a  course,  from  wisdom's  way. 
Aught  else  but  condemnation  stern 
From  righteous  men  and  sages  earn  ? 
By  such  a  course  should  I  not  miss 
Both  present  joy,  and  heavenly  bliss  ? 
The  kings  their  subjects'  weal  who  seek 
Should  never  fail  the  truth  to  speak  ; 
Whatever  promise  once  they  make. 
Though  tempted,  they  should  never  break. 
The  good  examples  rulers  give 
Direct  their  people  how  to  live ; 
For  common  mortals  watch  the  great, 
And  all  their  doings  imitate. 
A  righteous  king  will  rule  by  truth. 
And  temper,  too,  his  acts  with  ruth. 
When  truth  abides  its  guiding  law. 
Then  kingly  sway  is  free  from  flaw. 
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Both  gods  and  holy  seers  delight 
In  those  who  practise  truth  and  right ; 
Though  such  on  earth  no  bliss  attain, 
The  highest  future  good  they  gain. 

Good  faith  and  truth  are  virtue's  root; 
From  them  abundant  blessings  shoot. 
Truth  rules  supreme  on  earth,  and  nought 
Surpassing  truth  can  e'er  be  thought. 
All  holy  rites,  all  acts  austere, 
The  sacred  books  which  men  revere, — 
Which  duty's  laws  and  forms  disclose, — 
These  books  themselves  on  truth  repose. 
Why  should  I  then  be  led  astray 
My  sire's  command  to  disobey  ? 
No  fancied  good,  no  dazzling  lure, 
My  sense  of  right  shall  e'er  obscure. 
Or  tempt  me  under  foot  to  tread 
My  sacred  promise  to  the  dead. 

As  Rama  his  advice  despised, 
Jabali  thus  apologised  : — 

"  No  nihilistic  lore  I  preach. 
That  nought  exists,  I  do  not  teach. 
Believe  me,  prince,  I  only  seek 
What  suits  the  occasion  best,  to  speak. 
At  first  I  deemed  it  wise  and  kind 
To  try  to  make  thee  change  thy  mind ; 
But  seeing  this  thy  settled  mood, 
I  cannot  longer  find  it  good 
To  play  the  sceptic,  but  will  now 
The  old  established  creed  avow. 
But  should  I  find  it  opportune, 
I'll  turn  again  a  sceptic  soon." 

[The  nine  verses  with  which  this  section  concludes  are 
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marked  by  Schegel  as  interpolations;  but  they  are  found 
in  the  Bombay  edition.  In  one  of  them  (v.  34)  Buddha  is 
mentioned  and  compared  to  a  thief  {YatM  hi  choras  sa  tathd 
hi  Bvddhah).  I  have  not  noticed  any  reference  to  Buddha  in 
the  Mahabharata,  unless  there  be  an  allusion  to  him  in  the 
following  half  verse,  xii.  7124,  which  is  repeated  in  verses 
9034  and  10517  :  Etad  buddhva  {buddhyd  in  verse  10517) 
hhaved  huddhah  him  anyad  bvddJia-lakshanam :  "  Understanding 
this,  a  man  will  become  intelligent  (buddhah) :  What  other 
mark  of  an  intelligent  man  (bvddhah)  is  there  ? "] 

The  words  of  which  the  following  lines  are  a  free  transla- 
tion purport  to  have  been  addressed  by  Lakshmana  to  his 
brother  Eama,  when  the  latter  was  overwhelmed  with  grief 
on  hearing  a  false  rumour  of  the  death  of  his  wife  Sita.  Kama 
is  not  stated  to  have  made  any  reply;  but  his  answer  to 
Jabali  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  sentiments  which 
the  poet  assigned  to  his  hero,  as  in  consonance  with  his  whole 
character. 

XXV.  '^ittxu  B.nvfd  anl)  Wisthes. 

Ramayana  vi.  83,  14  ff..  Bomb.  Ed. ;  and  vi.  62,  15  ff., 
Gorr.  Ed. 

My  brother  dear,  thy  life  is  pure ; 
Thou  spurnest  every  sensual  lure ; 
Thy  conduct  all  is  noble,  just ; 
The  world,  secure,  thy  word  can  trust. 
Yet  what  does  all  this  virtue  boot  ? 
To  thee  it  brings  no  meed,  no  fruit ; 
For  thou  art  crushed  by  ills  :  I  deem 
That  virtue  is  a  baseless  dream. 
Our  senses  outward  objects  show ; 
And  thus  that  such  exist  we  know. 
Of  virtue  no  such  form  I  see. 
And  deem  it  a  nonentity. 
Were  virtue  real,  then  thy  fell 
And  hateful  foe  would  sink  to  hell ; 
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Whilst  thou,  so  righteous,  true  and  good. 
By  ill  wouldst  be  no  more  pursued. 
But  now,  when  he  enjoys  success, 
Whilst  thou  art  plunged  in  deep  distress, 
I  learn  by  demonstration  strong. 
That  wrong  is  right,  and  right  is  wrong ; 
I  see, — it  needs  no  insight  nice, — 
That  vice  is  virtue,  virtue  vice. 
The  righteous  pine,  the  wicked  thrive  ; 
Why  vainly  after  virtue  strive  ? 

In  virtue,  then,  no  more  confide  ; 
If  thou  would' st  turn  thy  fortune's  tide, 
With  vigour  act ;  arise,  arise  ; 
And  thine  own  greatness  recognise. 

XXVI.  Wat  ^ttle  <A  gttis  biffirnlt  to  asfertain. 
MaMbharata  iii.  17402. 

The  principles  of  duty  lie 

Enveloped  deep  in  mystery. 

On  what  can  men  their  conduct  found  ? 

For  reasonings  lack  all  solid  ground  ; 

The  Veda  with  itself  conflicts, — 

One  text  another  contradicts  ; 

No  muni  old,  however  wise, 

A  sure  unerring  norm  supplies. 

The  only  rule  is  : — ne'er  forsake 

The  beaten  road  the  many  take. 

XXVII.  f Mparatimt  for  gtatk. 

MaMbharata  xii.  12078  ff. ;  12447  ff. 

Before  King  Yama's  *  awful  band 
Arrives,  to  speak  its  lord's  command, 

*  Yama  is  the  ruler  of  the  dead,  the  Indian  Pluto. 
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And  bear  thee  to  the  realms  of  death, — 

Whilst  yet  thou  draw'st  thy  vital  breath, — 

My  son,  in  grave  and  earnest  mood, 

Strive  after  right  and  rectitude. 

Before  the  Ruler  of  the  dead 

Resistless,  unimpassioned,  dread. 

Thy  life,  with  every  root  and  stay. 

And  bond  of  kinship,  tears  away  ; 

Before  the  deadly  tempest  blows. 

Which  Yama's  near  approach  foreshows  ; 

Before  the  regions  of  the  sky 

Begin  to  whirl  before  thine  eye ; 

Before  thine  ear  to  every  sound 

Is  closed,  and  terror  reigns  around  ; 

While  yet  thou  art  respited,  care 

For  things  unseen,  for  death  prepare. 

And  sunk  in  meditation  deep. 

The  fruits  of  holy  knowledge  reap. 

Before  the  memories  of  thy  life, — 

So  oft  with  right  and  good  at  strife, — 

Of  acts  of  thoughtless  folly,  rise, 

To  vex  thy  soul,  now  thou  art  wise, — 

That  only  real  treasure  store. 

Which  thou  shalt  keep  for  evermore. 

Before  decay  thy  body  wears. 

And  with  it  strength  and  beauty  bears. 

Those  noblest  treasures  hoard  in  haste, 

Which  neither  time  nor  chance  can  waste. 

Before  disease,  stern  charioteer. 

Thy  dire  destroyer,  death  brings  near. 

Whose  force  thy  feeble  frame  shall  rend, — 

In  rites  austere  thy  moments  spend. 

Before  the  hideous  wolves  which  dwell 

In  mortals'  bodies,  tierce  and  fell. 

Assail  thy  life  on  every  side, 

On  virtue's  pathway  onward  stride. 
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Make  haste,  before  the  fatal  gloom 
Round  thy  lone  road  begins  to  loom, 
Before  thine  eye  the  golden  trees 
Above  the  mountain's  summit  sees.* 
Before  from  wisdom's  hallowed  way 
By  evil  men  thou'rt  led  astray  ; — 
Misled  by  foes  that  look  like  friends, — 
With  ardour  seek  the  highest  ends. 

With  ceaseless  care  amass  that  wealth 
Which  neither  thieves  can  filch  by  stealth,-|- 
Nor  greedy  tyrants  snatch  away, 
Which  even  in  death  shall  with  thee  stay. 

The  treasures  which  thou  thus  dost  gain 
For  ever  shall  thine  own  remain. 
Unshared  shalt  thou  enjoy  the  meeds 
Acquired  by  thine  own  righteous  deeds. 

Dismissing  every  vulgar  care, 
For  yonder  nobler  life  prepare. 
To  earth's  attachments  bid  adieu, 
And  fix  on  higher  bliss  thy  view. 
The  road  which  thou  dost  traverse  swarms 
With  foes,  with  hornets'  hideous  forms. 
Guard,  then,  thy  works,  as  thou  dost  go. 
Against  the  assaults  of  every  foe. 

When  men  with  fear  and  anguished  heart, 
From  hence  to  worlds  unknown  depart, 
No  band  of  kinsmen  dear,  or  friends 
With  loving  care  their  path  attends. 
Of  what  avail  are  stores  untold. 
Of  jewels,  silver,  gems,  and  gold, 
When,  as  the  body's  powers  decay. 


*  The  commentator  states  that  to  see  golden  trees  is  a  sign 
of  approaching  death  {Hirawya-vrihsha-darianam  maraiia- 
chihnam. 

t  Compare  Matthew  vi.  19  if. ;  Luke  xii.  33. 
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The  living  spirit  flits  away  ? 
Not  all  Kuvera's  *  wealth  could  buy 
A  single  hour  of  bliss  on  high. 
Or  those  dire  future  pains  avert, 
Which  justice  claims  for  ill-desert. 

When  mortals  leave  behind  them  here 
Their  wealth,  their  friends,  their  kinsmen  dear, 
Have  they  no  comrades  on  the  road 
Which  leads  to  Yama's  dread  abode  ? 
Yes,  all  the  deeds  that  men  have  done. 
In  light  of  day,  before  the  sun,f 
Or  veiled  beneath  the  gloom  of  night. 
The  good,  the  bad,  the  wrong,  the  right, 
These,  though  forgotten,  reappear. 
And  travel,  silent,  in  their  rear. 

And  when — their  journey  at  an  end, — 
The  dead  before  King  Yama  bend. 
And  from  his  lips  the  doom  await 
Which  settles  all  their  future  fate. 
What  fittest  witness  then  can  rise 
To  speak  the  truth  without  disguise. 
And  all  those  deeds  and  thoughts  reveal 
Which  living  men  would  fain  conceal. 
As  well  as  those  good  acts  to  tell 
On  which  fond  memory  loves  to  dwell  ? 
The  conscious  soul,  the  past  which  knows. 
Itself  that  past  can  best  disclose. 
And  all  the  secrets  bring  to  light 
Which  once  were  closely  wrapped  in  night. 

Men  living  ever  sinless  here. 
Shall  soar  to  yonder  higher  sphere  ; 
And,  clothed  in  bodies  bright  and  pure. 
Shall  gain  the  meeds  their  deeds  ensure. 


*  The  god  of  wealth.  t  2  Samuel  xii.  12. 
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XXVIII.  i:ke  xmls  insfparable  Jfrimi. 
Manw  viii.  17  ;  and  iv.  239  ff. 

Our  virtue  is  the  only  friend 

That  follows  us  in  death  : 

All  other  ties  and  friendships  end 

With  our  departing  breath.  i 

Nor  father,  mother,  wife,  nor  son, 

Beside  us  then  can  stay. 

Nor  kinsfolk  ;  virtue  is  the  one 

Companion  of  our  way. 

Alone  each  creature  sees  the  light. 

Alone  the  world  he  leaves ; 

Alone  of  actions  wrong  or  right 

The  recompense  receives. 

Like  log  or  clod,  beneath  the  sod 

Their  lifeless  kinsmen  laid. 

His  friends  turn  round  and  quit  the  ground ; 

But  "virtue  speeds  the  dead. 

Be  then  a  hoard  of  virtue  stored. 

To  help  in  day  of  doom. 

By  virtue  sped,  we  cross  the  dread. 

Immeasurable,  gloom. 

XXIX.  "  SKkat  is  '^fxtsx  life  ?    It  is  ibm  a  bapottr. 

(James  iv.  14;  1  Peter  v.  8.) 

Mahabharata  xii.  12050  if. 

The  body — is  it  not  like  foam 
The  tossing  wave  an  instant  cresting  ? 
In  it  the  spirit,  bird-like,  resting, 
Soon  flies  to  seek  another  home. 
In  this  thy  frail  abode,  so  dear. 
How  canst  thou  slumber  free  from  fear  ? 
Why  dost  thou  not  wake  up,  when  all 
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Thy  watchful  enemies  ever  seek 

To  strike  thee  there  where  thou  art  weak. 

To  bring  about  thy  longed-for  fall  ? 

Thy  days  are  numbered, — all  apace 
Thy  years  roll  on, — thy  powers  decay. 
Why  dost  thou  vainly  then  delay, 
And  not  arise,  and  haste  away 
To  some  unchanging  dwelling-place  ? 

XXX.  ^0  bietinttions  in  ike  grabs. 
Mahabharafa  xi.  88  ff ;  116  fF. 

Enslaved  by  various  passions,  men 
Profound  self-knowledge  fail  to  gain. 
Some  yield  to  pride  of  birth,  and  scorn 
All  those  in  humbler  stations  born. 
By  wealth  elated,  some  look  down 
On  mortals  cursed  by  Fortune's  frown ; 
While  others,  trained  in  learning's  schools. 
Contemn  the  unlearned,  and  call  them  fools. 
All  quickly  other's  faults  discern  ; 
Their  own  to  check  they  never  learn. 
But  soon  a  time  arrives  when  all 
The  wise,  the  foolish,  great  and  small, 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the  low, 
The  proud,  the  humble  hence  must  go : 
Within  the  graveyard  lone  reclined. 
Their  pomp,  their  rags,  they  leave  behind. 
Soon,  soon  their  lifeless  frames  a  prey 
Become  to  sure  and  sad  decay. 
When  forms,  once  fair,  of  flesh  are  reft. 
And  skeletons  alone  are  left, 
Say,  then,  of  all  the  bones  around. 
That  strew  the  sad  funereal  ground, 
What  eye  has  power  to  recognize 
Those  of  the  rich,  the  great,  the  wise  ? 
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When  all  by  death's  impartial  blow 
Shall,  undistinguished,  soon  lie  low. 
Oh,  why  should  now  the  proud,  the  strong, 
The  weak,  the  lowly,  seek  to  wrong  ? 
Whoe'er,  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
Or  when  removed  beyond  their  ken. 
Will  heed  this  warning  kind,  though  stern, 
The  highest  future  good  shall  earn. 

XXXI.  "  Jfcr  toe  hrmigkt  nothirtg  into  tkig  toffrlb,  attb  it 
is  artaitt  toe  cm.  larrg  nffthing  ©tit."— (1st  Epistle  to 
Timothy  vi.  7.) 

Mahabharata  xii.  3892  ''  f. 

Wealth  either  leaves  a  man,  0  king  ! 
Or  else  a  man  his  wealth  must  leave. 
What  sage  for  that  event  will  grieve. 
Which  time  at  length  must  surely  bring  ? 

XXXII.  ^oto  tite  Miez  ®«skt  ia  "^iU :  a  iialo-gtie.  * 

Mahabharata  xii.  6526  ff.  (=  9932  ff.) ;  8307  ff. 

Son. 

Since  soon  the  days  of  mortals  end. 
How  ought  the  wise  their  lives  to  spend  ? 
What  course  should  I,  to  duty  true. 
My  sire,  from  youth  to  age  pursue  ? 

Father. 

Begin  thy  course  with  study;  store 
The  mind  with  holy  Vedic  lore. 
That  stage  completed, — seek  a  wife, 
And  gain  the  fruit  of  wedded  life, 

*  This  dialogue  is  referred  to  in  p.  351  f.  of  Prof.  Max 
Muller's  Hibbert  Lectures. 
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A  race  of  sons,  by  rites  to  seal, 
When  thou  art  gone,  thy  spirit's  weal. 
Then  light  the  sacred  fires,  and  bring 
The  gods  a  fitting  offering. 
When  age  draws  nigh,  the  world  forsake. 
Thy  chosen  home  the  forest  make  ; 
And  there,  a  calm,  ascetic  sage, 
A  war  against  thy  passions  wage. 
That,  cleansed  from  every  earthly  stain, 
Thou  may'st  supreme  perfection  gain. 

Son. 

And  art  thou  then,  my  father,  wise. 
When  thou  dost  such  a  life  advise  ? 
'\i\Tiat  wise  or  thoughtful  man  delights 
In  formal  studies,  empty  rites  ? 
Should  such  pursuits  and  thoughts  engage 
A  mortal  more  than  half  his  age  ? 
The  world  is  ever  vexed,  distressed  ; 
The  noiseless  robbers  ''^  never  rest. 

Father. 

Tell  how  the  world  is  vexed,  distressed ; 
What  noiseless  robbers  never  rest  ? 
What  means  thy  dark,  alarming  speech  ? 
In  plainer  words  thy  meaning  teach. 

Son. 

The  world  is  vexed  by  death ;  decay 
The  frames  of  mortals  wears  away. 
Dost  thou  not  note  the  circling  flight 
Of  those  still  robbers,  day  and  night, 

*  Literally,  "When  the  unfailing  ones  ever  recur  "  (amoghasu 
pakmUshu).  The  Commentator  explains  amoghasu  as  Wyw- 
haraiie  swphalam  ratrisliu :  "  The  nights,  which  are  eflScacious 
in  carrying  off  life." 
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With  stealthy  tread  which  hurrying  past, 
Steal  all  our  lives  away  at  last  ? 
When  well  I  know  how  death  infests 
This  world  of  woe,  and  never  rests. 
How  can  I  still,  in  thoughtless  mood, 
Confide  in  future  earthly  good  1 
Since  life  with  every  night  that  goes. 
Still  shorter,  and  yet  shorter  grows, 
Must  not  the  wise  perceive  how  vain 
Are  all  their  days  that  yet  remain  ? 
We,  whom  life's  narrow  bounds  confine. 
Like  fish  in  shallow'  water,  pine. 

While  men  on  other  thoughts  are  bent, — 
Like  those  on  gathering  flowers  intent, — 
As  lambs  by  wolves  are  snatched  away, — 
They  fall  to  death  a  sudden  prey. 
Before  they  yet  the  good  have  gained 
For  which  they  every  nerve  had  strained. 

No  moment  lose  ;  in  serious  mood 
Begin  at  once  to  practise  good ; 
To-morrow's  task  to-day  conclude  ; 
The  evening's  work  complete  at  noon  : — 
No  duty  can  be  done  too  soon.* 
Who  knows  whom  death  may  seize  to-night. 
And  who  shall  see  the  morning  light  ? 
And  death  will  never  stop  to  ask. 
If  thou  hast  done,  or  not,  thy  task. 
While  yet  a  youth,  from  folly  cease  ; 
Through  virtue  seek  for  calm  and  peace. 
So  shalt  thou  here  attain  renown. 
And  future  bliss  thy  lot  shall  crown. 

Death  interrupts  the  futile  dreams 
Of  men  who,  plunged  in  various  schemes, 


*  Compare  Ecclesiastes  ix.  10,  and  xii.  1. 
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Are  thinking :  "  This  or  that  is  done  ; 

This  still  to  do  ;  that  just  begun." 

As  torrents  undermine  the  ranks 

Of  stately  trees  that  crown  their  banks, 

And  sweep  them  downwards  to  the  main, 

Death  tears  from  earth  those  dreamers  vain. 

While  some  are  all  on  traffic  bent. 
And  some  on  household  cares  intent. 
Are  fighting  hard  with  pressing  need, 
And  struggling  wives  and  babes  to  feed, 
Or  with  some  other  ills  of  life 
Are  waging  an  incessant  strife ; 
Death  these  hard  toiling  men  uproots, 
Before  they  yet  have  reaped  the  fruits 
Of  aU  their  labour,  all  their  thought. 
Of  all  the  battles  they  have  fought. 

Death  spares  no  class,  no  rank,  nor  age  ; 
He  carries  off  the  fool,  the  sage. 
The  knave,  the  saint,  the  young,  the  old, 
The  weak,  the  strong,  the  faint,  the  bold. 

As  soon  as  men  are  born,  decay 
And  death  begin  to  haunt  their  way. 
How  can'st  thou,  thoughtless,  careless,  rest. 
When  endless  woes  thy  life  infest ; 
When  pains  and  pangs  thy  strength  consume, — 
Thy  frame  to  dissolution  doom  ? 

Forsake  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
For  there  has  death  his  favourite  den. 
Tn  lonely  forests  seek  thy  home. 
For  there  the  gods  delight  to  roam. 

Fast  bound  by  old  attachment's  spell, 
Men  love  amid  their  kin  to  dwell. 
This  bond  the  sage  asunder  tears ; 
The  fool  to  rend  it  never  cares. 

*  This  simile  is  found  in  Mahalhwrata  xii.  8311. 
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Thou  dost  advise  that  I  should  please 
With  sacrifice  the  deities. 
Such  rites  I  disregard  as  vain ; 
Through  these  can  none  perfection  gain. 
Why  sate  the  gods,  at  cruel  feasts, 
With  flesh  and  blood  of  slaughtered  beasts  ? 
Far  other  sacrifices  I 
Will  offer  unremittingly ; 
The  sacrifice  of  calm,  of  truth, 
The  sacrifice  of  peace,  of  ruth. 
Of  life  serenely,  purely,  spent. 
Of  thought  profound  on  Brahma  bent.* 
Who  offers  these,  may  death  defy, 
And  hope  for  immortality. 

And  then  thou  say'st  that  I  should  wed. 
And  sons  should  gain  to  tend  me,  dead, 
By  offering  pious  gifts,  to  seal. 
When  I  am  gone,  my  spirit's  weal. 
But  I  shall  ask  no  pious  zeal 
Of  sons  to  guard  my  future  weal. 
No  child  of  mine  shall  ever  boast 
His  rites  have  saved  his  father's  ghost,  t 
Of  mine  own  bliss  I'll  pay  the  price. 
And  be  myself  my  sacrifice. 


*  Brahma-yaine  sthito  munih,  i.e.,  "  as  a  muni  practising  the 
Brahma-sacrifice."  I  have  here  ventured  to  take  the  compound 
word  Brahmoryajiie,  as  meaning  a  sacrifice  of  contemplation  on 
Brahma,  as  most  suitable  to  the  state  of  a  sage.  Its  recognized 
sense  is  that  of  the  Vedic  sacrifice,  i.e.,  study  of  the  Vedas, 
the  word  Brahma  having  also  the  meaning  of  Veda. — See  Pro- 
fessor M.  Miiller's  "Hibbert  Lectures,"  p.  164. 

t  By  these  words  (in  the  original :  na  mdrn  iarayati  praja  : 
"  Offspring  does  not  dehver  me ; ")  the  practice  of  ^raddhas, 
oblations  to  deceased  ancestors,  is  rejected  as  useless. 
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XXXIII.  "  %,tC».t  tkin«  f&u,  t&i,  Jmk,  aitJ  b£  wa-rg." 
Bhagavad  CHta  xvi.  1  S.  =  MahabMrata  vi.  1403  fi'. 

On  earth  two  classes  live  of  men  ; 
And  one  is  devilish,  one  divine  ; 
In  one  all  noble  virtues  shine, 
In  th'  other  evil  passions  reign. 

From  malice  free,  averse  to  strife. 
Mild,  bounteous,  humble,  calm,  sincere. 
Kind,  holding  other  creatures  dear. 
The  one  are  pure  in  heart  and  life. 

The  others  differ  far  from  these  ; 
Impure,  deceitful,  haughty,  vain. 
Harsh,  cruel,  causing  others  pain. 
They  only  care  themselves  to  please. 

Such  men  enjoyment  only  prize, 
And  so,  to  sate  impure  desire. 
By  fraud  and  force  they  wealth  acquire ; 
And  often  thus  soliloquize  : 

"  This  gained  to-day  ;  I  soon  shall  more 
Acquire,  on  which  my  heart  is  set. 
From  this  and  that  I  hope  to  get 
Yet  further  means  to  swell  my  store. 

"  One  foe  I've  smitten  ; — all  the  rest 
Shall  undergo  a  like  defeat. 
A  mighty  lord  am  I,  complete 
In  all  that  makes  a  mortal  blest. 
c 
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"  I'm  rich,  can  boast  my  noble  birth  ; 
With  me  what  other  creature  vies  ? 
I'll  lavish  gold,  I'll  sacrifice  ; 
And  lead  a  life  of  ease  and  mirth." 

So  these  deluded  wretches  think, 
On  low  and  sensual  pleasures  bent; 
But  soon, — their  brief  existence  spent, — 
They  down  to  hell,  condemned,  shall  sink. 


XXXIV.  Jfiital  obtcthroto  xrf  th«  toirkcb. 

Mami  iv.  170  ff. 

Not  even  here  on  earth  are  blest 
Unrighteous  men,  who  live  by  wrong 
And  guileful  arts :  who,  bold  and  strong, 
With  cruel  spite  the  weak  molest. 

Though  goodness  only  bring  distress, 
Let  none  that  hallowed  path  forsake  : 
Mark  what  reverses  overtake 
The  wicked  after  brief  success. 

Not  all  at  once  the  earth  her  fruits 
Produces ;  so  unrighteousness 
But  slowly  works,  yet  not  the  less 
At  length  the  sinner  clean  uproots. 

At  first  through  wrong  he  grows  in  strength, 
He  sees  good  days,  and  overthrows. 
In  strife  triumphant,  all  his  foes  ; 
But  justice  strikes  him  down  at  length. 

Yes,  retribution  comes,  though  slow  ; 
For  if  the  man  himself  go  free, 
His  sons  shall  then  the  victims  be. 
Or  else  his  grandsons  feel  the  tlow. 
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XXXV.  ®0flli  anil  bai  sivxi  its  b£  «qttsUg  f  abfftirei  hew : 

not  00  ktceafter. 

Mahahharata  xii.  2798. 

AlLA  says : 

Both  good  and  bad  the  patient  earth  sustains, 
To  cheer  them  both  the  sun  impartial  glows, 
On  both  the  balmy  air  refreshing  blows, 
On  both  the  bounteous  god,  Parjanya,  rains. 

Kasyapa  replies : 

So  is  it  here  on  earth,  but  not  for  ever 
Shall  bad  and  good  be  favoured  thus  alike ; 
A  stern  decree  the  bad  and  good  shall  sever. 
And  vengeance  sure  at  last  the  wicked  strike. 
The  righteous  then  in  realms  of  light  shall  dwell, 
Immortal,  pure,  in  xmdecaying  bliss ; 
The  bad  for  long,  long  years  shall  pine  in  hell, 
A  place  of  woe,  a  dark  and  deep  abyss. 

XXXVI.  "  strait  XQ  the  gate  anb  narrob)  is  thx  bias  toftich 

kabeth  xmia  liiz." 
Mahdbhdrata  xiv.  2784. 

Heaven's  narrow  gate  eludes  the  ken, 
Bedimmed  and  dull,  of  foolish  men. 
Within  that  portal  sternly  barred, 
To  gain  an  entrance,  0  how  hard  ! 
What  forms  its  bolts  and  bars  ?  the  sin 
Of  those  who  seek  to  enter  in. 
Men  generous,  pure,  and  self-controlled. 
Alone  that  heavenly  door  behold  ; 
To  such  'tis  ever  opened  wide ; 
They  entering  there,  in  bliss  abide. 
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XXXVII.  ga  0WffttI)  gxttttk  to  man.     (Compare  Job  xiv.  7.) 

Kathasa/ritsagara  Iv.  110. 

The  empty  beds  of  rivers  fill  again. 
Trees,  leafless  now,  renew  tbeir  vernal  bloom  ; 
Returning  moons  their  lustrous  phase  resume ; 
But  man  a  second  youth  expects  in  vain. 

XXX VIII.  Ike  lapse  ai  time  not  prattifaUs  notireb. 
SubMshitdrnava  255. 

Again  the  morn  returns,  again  the  night ; 
Again  the  sun,  the  moon,  ascends  the  sky  : 
Our  lives  still  waste  away  as  seasons  fly. 
But  who  his  final  welfare  keeps  in  sight  ? 

XXXIX.  "  JiU  mett  think  all  men  ntortal  hnt  thtmsdtes." 
(Young's  "Night  Thoughts.") 

Mahdbharata  m.  17041. 

Is  not  those  men's  delusion  strange. 
Who,  while  they  see  that  every  day 
So  many  sweeps  from  earth  away. 
Can  long  themselves  t'  elude  all  change  ? 

XL.  Mho  are  tke  reallp  hlinli,  ieaf,  aitb  bumb  ? 
DwmpatiHhsM  26 ;  PrahiottarawMa  15. 

That  man  is  blind  whose  inner  eye 
Can  nought  beyond  this  world  descry ; 
And  deaf  the  man  on  folly  bent. 
On  whom  advice  is  vainly  spent. 
The  dumb  are  those  who  never  seek 
To  others  gracious  words  to  speak. 
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XLI.  ^ftnembn-  th^  mortalita. 
BhartriharU  ^antUataka,  35. 

Thou  hear'st  that  from  thy  neighbour's  stores 
Some  goods  by  theft  have  vanished ;  so, 
That  none  of  thine  by  stealth  may  go, 

Thou  sett'st  a  watch,  and  barr'st  thy  doors. 
'Tis  well :  but  know'st  thou  never  fear 
When  thou  dost  learn  that  every  day 

Stern  death  from  many  a  dwelling  near 
A  helpless  victim  tears  away  1 

Deluded  mortals,  warning  take, 

From  such  insensate  slumber  wake  ! 

XLII.  ^in  xemaiitii  hg  '§ji;!gsxdm,c&. 
Mam  xi.  228  ;  MahabMrata  iii.  13751  *  ff ;  xiii.  5534  ff. 

Whenever  men  with  inward  pain 
And  self-reproach  their  sins  confess. 
And  steadfast  never  more  transgress. 
Their  souls  are  cleansed  from  every  stain ; 
As  serpents  shed  their  worn-out  skins, 
These  men  are  freed  from  cast-off  sins. 

XLIII.  g.eb&K  io  toltat  toottli  iistxtes  thtt  on  a  sick-bzb. 
MahabMrata  V.  1474*  f^  xii.  10559"  f. 

Such  deeds  as  thou  with  fear  and  grief 
Would'st,  on  a  sick-bed  laid,  recall. 
In  youth  and  health  eschew  them  all, 

Remembering  life  is  frail  and  brief. 
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XLIV.  Jftitt  ghowlli  think  on  their  eni. 
Vriddha  ChCbiakya,  14,  6. 

Did  men  but  always  entertain 

Those  graver  thoughts  which  sway  the  heart. 
When  sickness  comes,  or  friends  depart. 

Who  would  not  then  redemption  gain  ? 

XLV.  JEen  'hz'ooxii  tohen  in  tisixtss. 

SulhdshUarncma  163 ;  Vriddha  ChS/nahya,  176. 

In  trouble  men  the  gods  invoke  ; 
When  sick,  submit  to  virtue's  yoke ; 
When  lacking  power  to  sin,  are  good  ; 
When  poor,  are  humble,  meek,  subdued. 

XLVI.  Jtten  labt  the  fntit0  ai  tihAut,  not  tiirtne  itself. 
SubMshilQ/rriava  43. 

In  virtue  men  have  small  delight ; 

To  them  her  fruits  alone  are  dear ; 

The  fruits  of  sin  they  hate  and  fear. 
But  sin  pursue  with  aU  their  might. 

XLVII.  &izd&  ot  habiinal  gin  anb  birtne  reBpedibds. 

;  V.  1242. 


Sin  practised  oft, — experience  shows, — 
Men's  understanding  steals  at  length. 
And  understanding  gone,  the  strength 
Of  sin  unchecked,  resistless  grows. 
But  virtue  ever  practised,  lends 
The  understanding  firmer  sway ; 
And  understanding  day  by  day 
More  widely  virtue's  rule  extends. 
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XLVIII.  ^  small  part  xtf  tke  toil  enbttwi  in  gaining 
toealtk  toottli  mavxz  final  tmandpaiiott. 

Panchatantra  ii.  127  (117  Bombay  Ed.) 

Fools  endless  labour,  care  and  moil. 
In  storing  earthly  wealth  endure. 
A  hundredth  part  of  all  that  toil 
Would  everlasting  calm  ensure. 

XLIX.  ^dxan  keeping  in  bi^to  tlie  fature. 
Mahabharata  v.  1248  f. 

Let  all  thy  acts  by  day  be  right. 
That  thou  mayst  sweetly  rest  at  night ; 
Let  such  good  deeds  thy  youth  engage. 
That  thou  mayst  spend  a  tranquil  age. 
So  act  through  life,  that  not  in  vain 
Thou  future  bliss  may'st  hope  to  gain. 

L.  gailg  0£lf-£xaminaii(m. 
Sdrrtgadhara's  Paddhati,  Niti  2. 

With  daily  scrutinizing  ken 
Let  every  man  his  actions  try, 
Enquiring  "  What  with  brutes  have  I 

In  common,  what  with  noble  men  ?" 

LL  Imtnrflbfnwnt  of  time. 
^arngadhara's  Paddhati,  p.  4. 

The  sage  will  ne'er  allow  a  day 
Unmarked  by  good  to  pass  away  ; 
But  waking  up,  wiU  often  ask, 
"  Have  I  this  day  fulfilled  my  task  ? 
With  this,  with  each,  day's  setting  sun, 
A  part  of  my  brief  course  is  run." 
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LII.  lirioe  iiffirult ;  toia  «a0g. 
Hitopadeia  ii.  44. 

As  stones  rolled  up  a  hill  with  toil  and  pain, 
Come  quickly  bounding  backward  o'er  its  side ; 

'Tis  hard  the  top  of  virtue's  steep  to  gain, 
But  easy  down  the  slope  of  vice  to  glide. 

LIU.  "  Olutta  rabat  lapib^m,"  &c. ;  gxrwi  ©lotolj!  -Att^xaxtis. 
Vriddha  Ch&nahya  xii.  22. 

As  water-drops,  which  slowly  fall, 

A  pitcher  fill  by  ceaseless  flow ; 
So  learning,  virtue,  riches,  all 

By  constant  small  accessions  grow. 

LIV.  Waz  rmtbitiwtt  at  acqmring  kitotokJp. 
MaMbharata  v.  1537. 

How  can  the  man  who  ease  pursues, 
The  praise  of  knowledge  ever  earn  ? 

All  those  the  path  of  toU  must  choose — 
Of  ceaseless  toil — who  care  to  learn. 

Who  knowledge  seeks  must  ease  refuse ; 

Who  ease  prefers  must  knowledge  lose. 

LV.  ^itotoleige  a  twasuw  tokitk  camtot  be  lost 
Chdi}aJcya  5. 

With  knowledge,  say,  what  other  wealth 
Can  vie,  which  neither  thieves  by  stealth 
Can  take,  nor  kinsmen  make  their  prey  ; 
Which  lavish'd,  never  wastes  away. 
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LVI.  ^1-0  loitga,  bita  hxibis :  ^\iz  tsszwa  ai 
haake  ia  hi  got. 

Vriddlia  Chanahya  xv.  10. 

The  list  of  books  is  long ;  mishaps  arise 
To  bar  the  student's  progress  ;  life  is  brief ; 
Whatever,  then,  in  books  is  best  and  chief, 
The  essence,  kernel, — that  attracts  the  wise. 

LVII.  1h£  (Eflnbitiffn  ai  Jttortalitg. 

ROmayana  (Bombay  Edition)  ii.  105.   16,  ( =  MBh.  xi.  48,  55  ; 
xii.  828  J  5683;  8255  ff. ;  12501;  12516  ff.). 

In  scatterings  end  collections  all ; 
High  towering  piles  at  length  must  fall ; 
In  parting  every  meeting  ends  ; 
To  death  all  life  of  creatures  tends. 

The  early  fall  to  earth  is  sure. 
Of  fruits  on  trees  that  hang  mature. 
Of  mortals  here  behold  a  type  ; 
They,  too,  succumb,  for  death  when  ripe. 

As  houses  fall  when  long  decay 
Has  worn  the  posts  which  formed  their  stay, 
So  sink  men's  frames,  when  age's  course 
Has  undermined  their  vital  force. 

The  nights  which  once  have  passed  away. 
And  mingled  with  the  morning  ray, 
Return  no  more,' — as  streams  which  blend 
With  ocean,  there  for  ever  end. 

Revolving  ceaseless,  night  and  day. 
The  lives  of  mortals  wear  away ; 
As  summer's  torrid  solar  beams 
Dry  up  the  ever  lessening  streams. 

In  hours  when  men  at  home  abide, 
Death,  too,  reposes  by  their  side  ; 
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When  forth  they  issue,  day  by  day, 
Death  walks  companion  of  their  way ; 
Death  with  them  goes  when  far  they  roam  ; 
Death  with  them  stays,  death  brings  them  home. 

Men  hail  the  rising  sun  with  glee. 
They  love  his  setting  glow  to  see. 
But  fail  to  mark  that  every  day 
In  fragments  bears  their  life  away. 

All  nature's  face  delight  to  view. 
As  changing  seasons  come  anew  ; 
Few  see  how  each  revolving  year 
Abridges  swiftly  man's  career. 

As  logs  that  on  the  ocean  float. 
By  chance  are  into  contact  brought, 
But,  tossed  about  by  wind  and  tide, 
Together  cannot  long  abide ; — 
So  wives,  sons,  kinsmen,  riches,  all 
Whate'er  our  own  we  fondly  call, — 
Obtained,  possessed,  enjoyed,  to-day. 
To-morrow  all  are  snatched  away. 

As,  standing  on  the  road  a  man 
Who  sees  a  passing  caravan. 
Which  slowly  winds  across  the  plain. 
Cries,  "  I  will  follow  in  your  train ;" 
So  men  the  beaten  path  must  tread 
On  which  their  sires  of  yore  have  led. 

Since  none  can  nature's  course  elude. 
Why  o'er  thy  doom  in  sorrow  brood  ? 


LVIII.  ^lu  Jttptemg  ocE  gigtins. 

Mahablmata  xii.  846  f. ;  854  flf. 

How  strange,  to  all  her  course  who  mark. 
Must  Fortune's  ways  appear,  how  dark  ! 
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For  those  she  seems  to  favour  most, 
By  fatal  ills  are  often  crossed. 
The  man  who  strongest  seems  to  be, 
Is  vexed  by  some  infirmity. 
Oft  rich  men  pine  from  lack  of  health, 
And  gain  scant  good  from  all  their  wealth. 
A  prosperous  youth,  whose  hopeful  mood 
Foresees  long  years  of  coming  good. 
To  sudden,  early  death  a  prey, 
From  all  his  joys  is  torn  away  : 
While  oft  a  poor  man,  frail  and  worn. 
Lives  out  a  hundred  years,  forlorn. 
The  poor  man's  wife,  son  after  son 
Brings  forth  although  he  asks  for  none.  * 
The  rich  man  vainly  seeks  an  heir ; 
No  sons  are  granted  to  his  prayer. 
The  leech  who  other  men  can  cure, 
Himself  must  sharp  disease  endure  ; 
His  skill,  his  learning,  nought  avail. 
His  vaunted  drugs  and  potions  fail 
To  ease  his  frame  by  pain  oppressed. 
Or  Death's  foredoomed  approach  arrest. 
And  men  whom  study,  deep  and  long. 
Has  taught  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong. 
By  women  lured,  misled  by  knaves. 
Of  vice  are  often  found  the  slaves. 
No  prayers,  no  rites,  no  drugs,  no  speUs, 
Can  save  the  man  whom  death  assaUs. 
Disease  and  death  like  wolves  devour, 
None,  strong  or  weak,  elude  their  power ; 
'Not  even  the  king  whose  sway  extends 
Supreme,  to  earth's  remotest  ends. 


*  The  original  may  mean  that  the  poor  man  does  not  wish 
either  for  so  many,  or  for  any,  sons. 
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LIX.  ^h«§airte, 
Mahalhwrata  iii.  13851  ff ;  xii.  12521  ff. 

Men  self-controlled,  acute  and  wise, 
Oft  fail  their  aims  to  realize. 
In  vain  they  plan,  in  vain  they  strive  ; 
Their  schemes  are  foiled,  they  never  thrive. 
While  others  worthless,  base,  or  weak, 
Gain  often  all  the  good  they  seek. 
A  man  the  scoundrel's  part  who  plays 
Lives  on  in  ease  through  all  his  days. 
One  favouring  Fortune's  gifts  commands. 
Although  he  sits  and  folds  his  hands. 
Another,  every  nerve  who  strains, 
Gains  no  return  for  all  his  pains. 
A  man  who  offspring  lacks,  adores 
The  gods,  and  humbly  sons  implores. 
At  length,  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 
His  spouse  the  longed-for  children  bears ; 
But  ah  !  they  prove  a  wicked  race, 
Who  on  their  parents  bring  disgrace.* 


LX.  (S^smixtLsts  si  Hit. 
Bhdrtrihari,  and  Sulhashitdriiava  28,  313. 

Hark  !  here  the  sound  of  lute  so  sweet. 
And  there  the  voice  of  wailing  loud  ; 

Here  scholars  grave  in  conclave  meet. 

There  howls  the  brawling  drunkard-crowd  ; 

*  Compare  Ecclesiastes  ix.  11,  "I  returned,  and  saw  under 
the  sun  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men 
of  understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time 
and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all." 
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Here  charming  maidens  full  of  glee, 
There  tottering,  withered  dames,  we  see. 
Such  light !  such  shade  !  I  cannot  tell 
If  here  we  live  in  heaven  or  hell.* 


LXI.  Jtt£att5  to  turt  altoas©  leai  to  tire  litsixzii  fitis. 
Mahabhamta  xii.  831  (  =  xii.  6486"  f). 

Friends  cannot  always  bring  us  bliss, 

Nor  foes  suiEce  to  bring  us  ill ; 

Wealth  is  not  always  won  by  skill, 
And  rich  men  oft  enjoyment  miss. 

LXII.  <^ke3iimi. 
Mahabhamta  v.  1430  (compare  xiii.  7597 — 7606). 

The  clever  do  not  always  wealth  command, 
Nor  stupid  fools  for  lack  of  fortune  pine  ; 
The  wise  the  course  of  mundane  things  divine  ; 

No  other  men  the  secret  understand. 

LXIII.  f  obMg  Imlis  a  rdisk  to  iaoH. 
Mahabha/rata  v.  1144. 

The  poor  man  daintier  fare  enjoys 

Than  e'er  his  wealthy  neighbours  taste  ; 
For  hunger  lends  his  food  a  zest. 

While  plenty  pampered  palates  cloys. 

*  The   expressions  in  this    line    are    stronger  than  the 
original  employs.     See  prose  translation  in  the  Appendix. 
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LXIV.  %\a  'Bsnitj!  of  lawman  Ambition. 

VishiM  Pwwna  iv.  24,  48  ff. 

How  many  kings — their  little  day 

Of  power  gone  by — have  passed  away. 

While  yet  the  stable  earth  abides, 

And  all  the  projects  vain  derides 

Of  men  who  deemed  that  She  was  theirs, 

The  destined  portion  of  their  heirs  ! 

With  bright  autumnal  colours  gay. 
She  seems  to  smile  from  age  to  age. 
And  mock  the  fretting  kings  who  wage 
Fierce  wars  for  Her, — ^for  ampler  sway. 

"  Though  doomed,"  She  cries,  "  to  disappear 
So  soon,  like  foam  that  crests  the  wave. 
Vast  schemes  they  cherish,  madly  brave. 
Nor  see  that  death  is  lurking  near. 

"And  kinsmen,  brothers,  sons  and  sires. 
Whom  selfish  love  of  empire  fires. 
The  holiest  bands  of  nature  rend, — 
In  bloody  strife  for  Me  contend. 

"  0  !  how  can  princes,  well  aware 
How  all  their  fathers,  one  by  one. 
Have  left  Me  here  behind,  and  gone. 
For  my  possession  greatly  care  ?" 

King  Prithu  strode  across  the  world, 
And  aU  his  foes  to  earth  he  hurled  ; 
Beneath  his  chariot  wheels — a  prey 
For  dogs  and  vultures — crushed  they  lay. 
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Yet  snatched  by  time's  resistless  blast, 
He  long  from  hence  away  has  past ; 
Like  down  the  raging  flames  consume, 
He,  too,  has  met  the  common  doom. 

And  K^rtavJrya,  once  so  great. 
Who  ruled  o'er  all  the  isles,  supreme, 
Is  but  a  shadow  now,  a  theme 
On  which  logicians  subtly  prate. 

Those  Lords  of  men,  whose  empire's  sheen 
Of  yore  the  regions  all  illumed. 
By  death's  destroying  frown  consumed. 
Are  gone  ;  no  ashes  e'en  are  seen  I 

Mandhatri  once  was  world-renowned  : 
What  forms  his  substance  now  ?  A  tale  ! 
Who  hearing  this,  if  wise,  can  fail 
This  mundane  life  to  scorn,  so  frail. 
So  dreamlike,  transient,  worthless  found  1 

Of  all  the  long  and  bright  array 
Of  kings  whose  names  tradition  shows. 
Have  any  ever  lived  ?     Who  knows  ? 
And  now  where  are  they  ?     None  can  say. 


LXV.  Witt  ^Jsth  of  0aU)stion. 
Mahabharata  i.  3176,  and  3177;  xii.  781—3;  xii.  6508"  ff. 

That  man  with  Brahma  union  wins, — 
The  highest  good  by  sages  sought, — 
Who  ne'er  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought, 
'Gainst  any  living  creature  sins. 
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LXVI.  ^attftitag  bia  intdUgmti* :  ^tfliness  the  r0a!b 
to  kno-iukige. 

Mahahhdrata  v.  1382. 

The  man  who  every  sin  forsakes. 

Whose  breast  with  love  of  goodness  glowSj — 

He  Nature's  primal  essence  knows. 

And  all  the  changing  forms  she  takes. 

LXVII.  'Wxz  zximdvsn  of  §in  kali©  to  ^itotoleJjjc 

MahabMrata  xii.  7447. 

As  sinful  passion's  fires  grow  cold, 
Men  ever  deeper  knowledge  gain. 
Until,  at  length,  when  free  from  stain. 
They  in  themselves  the  Soul  behold. 


LXVIII.  Jfinal  bfatitwlie ;  nxtb  the  edf-zbibrndrvs  voiosx 
at  tke  iadnnz  rfgarbing  it. 

MaMhhwrata  iii.  13982  ;  xii.  8959,  ff. ;  11380,  flf. ;  11692,  ff. 
xiv.  1455,  ff. 

Let  men  all  worldly  longings  quell. 
And,  sunk  in  contemplation,  dwell 
On  th'  inmost,  deepest  truth  of  things. 
From  which  the  spirit's  freedom  springs. 
Composed  and  calm,  ascetics  feel 
No  longer  outward  woe  and  weal : 
Within  themselves  enclosed  they  rest, 
And  self-sufficing,  live  most  blest. 
Their  state  resembles  placid  sleep, 
'Mid  men  who  troubled  vigils  keep. 
'Tis  as, — when  winds  by  night  repose, — 
A  lamp's  clear  flame  unflickering  glows. 
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And  thus  as  seasons  onward  roll, 
The  saint,  with  meagre  fare  content, 
On  deep  self-contemplation  bent, 
"Within  himself  beholds  the  Soul* 


Now  see  in  this  most  wholesome  lore 
The  Vedas'  deep  esoteric  core. 
On  no  tradition  old  it  rests  : 
Its  truth  at  once  itself  attests. 
Whatever  precious  gems  you  find 
In  sacred  tales,  are  here  combined. 
Extracted  here,  you  taste  distilled 
The  nectar  thousand  verses  yield. 


LXIX.  ^  gtttb^  thrxmgk  the  ©laxmi. 
Mahahhwrata  xii.  12064. 

The  night  approaches  now  :  hold  fast 
The  lamp  of  holy  knowledge,  bright 
With  ever  slowly  kindling  light. 
To  guide  thee  till  the  gloom  is  past. 


*  Compare,  though  of  a  different  character,  the  phenomenon 
described  by  Professor  Eeuss,  Histoire  des  Israelites,  p.  295, 
note  3,  as  quoted  in  the  Appendix. 

[Although  in  subsequent  verses  (8967  f),  systems  founded 
on  reasoning,  and  ignorance  of  the  Vedas,  are  condemned,  we 
seem  to  have  in  the  passage  before  us  a  recognition  of  the 
self-evidencing  power  of  certain  doctriaes,  independently  of 
any  revealed  authority.  In  the  pieces  preceding,  pp.  11-13, 
entitled  "  An  Indian  Free-thinker's  fate,"  and  "  The  Indian 
Rationalist  in  ancient  times,"  strict  orthodoxy  is  required.] 

B 
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LXX.  Jsnafes'g  0agtnjj :  Ihe  ^\tm&im,s9  at  lievnBsimi. 

Mahabha^ata  xii.  529,  6641,  9917,  9919 ;  (also  7981). 

"As  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things." 

How  vast  my  wealth,  what  joy  I  taste. 
Who  nothing  own  and  nought  desire! 
Were  this  fair  city  wrapped  in  fire. 
The  fiame  no  goods  of  mine  would  waste. 

A  purer,  sweeter  bliss  he  knows 
Whom  quelled  desire  no  more  annoys 
Than  springs  from  earth's  exciting  joys, 
Or  even  than  paradise  bestows. 

LXXI.  gitkith^  knotoklige  huts, 
^atajpatha  Brdhmaiia  x.  5,  4.  16. 

By  knowledge  mortals  thither  soar 
Where  all  desires  have  passed  away ; 
Alms,  penance,  cannot  there  convey 
The  man  who  lacks  this  holy  lore. 

LXXII.  gesth  t0  not  tke  extindioit  of  tl«  goob. 
MaMhh&rata  xii.  12121. 

Let  no  one  deem  the  wise  axe  dead, 
Wlio've  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil," 
The  wise  whose  lives  were  pure  from  soil. 
Who  never  fell,  by  lust  misled. 
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LXXIII.  ^h£  §Bat£kt0iD«r  of  giSislMnn  * 
Mahabharata  xii.  530  (=  xii.  5623). 

As  men  wlio  climb  a  hill  behold 
The  plaia  beneath  them  all  unrolled, 
And  thence  with  [searching  eye  survey 
The  crowds  that  pass  along  the  way. 
So  those  on  wisdom's  mount  who  stand 
A  lofty  vantage-ground  command. 
They  thence  can  scan  the  world  below, 
Immersed  in  error,  sin  and  woe  ; 
Can  mark  how  mortals  vainly  grieve, 
The  true  reject,  the  false  receive. 
The  good  forsake,  the  bad  embrace. 
The  substance  flee  and  shadows  chase. 
But  none  who  have  not  gained  that  height. 
Can  good  and  ill  discern  aright. 

LXXIV.  <^he  ittbistt  JEartha  attb  Jttarg. 

(Illustrative  of  the  Vedantic  doctrine  of  absorption 
[into  Brahma). 

Brihad  Arwnyaka  Upanishad  ii.  4,  1,  if;  and  iv.  5,  1,  ff. 

Two  wives,  as  Indian  rules  allowed, 
Called  pious  Yajnavalkya  lord. 

*  This  passage  has  some  resemblance  to  Lucretius,  ii.  10  f. 
Sed  nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere  edita  doctrini 
sapientum  templa  serena,  despicere  unde  queas  alios  passimque 
videre  errare  atque  viam  palantis  quserere  vitse,  etc.  "But 
nothing  is  more  welcome  than  to  hold  the  lofty  and  serene 
positions  well  fortified  by  the  learning  of  the  wise,  from  which 
you  may  look  down  upon  others  and  see  them  wandering  all 
abroad  and  going  astray  in  their  search  for  the  path  of  life," 
etc.— MUNKO. 
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They  dwelt  in  peace  and  good  accord, 
With  varying  powers  and  tastes  endowed. 

Maitreyi  studied,  grave  and  wise, 
The  depths  of  sacred  lore  to  sound  ; 
In  fair  Katyayani  were  found 
Such  gifts  as  women  mostly  prize. 

Now  YaJDavalkya  longed  to  gain 
A  higher  stage  of  saintly  life. 
And  wander  far  from  home  and  wife. 
Domestic  ties  esteeming  vain. 

He  thus  addressed  his  elder  bride  : 
"  I  now  go  forth  alone  to  roam  : 
So  let  me,  e'er  I  quit  my  home. 
Between  you  twain  my  goods  divide." 

She  asked  him  then,  that  thoughtful  wife  : 
"  If  earth,  with  boundless  treasures  filled. 
Were  mine,  should  then  my  fears  be  stilled. 
That  Yama*  soon  will  claim  my  life?" 

• 

He  said  :  "  Hadst  thou  such  treasures  won. 
Thy  lot  would  but  be  that  of  those 
Round  whom  her  halo  fortune  throws, 
Whose  life  with  pleasure  overflows  : — 
The  grasp  of  death  thou  couldst  not  shun." 

"  What  profits  wealth,"  Maitreyi  cried, 
"  If  I  must  die  and  leave  it  soon  ? 
Immortal  life,  that  envied  boon. 
To  gain,  if  thou  canst  guide  me,  guide." 


*  The  Indian  Pluto. 
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Then  Yajnavalkya  said  :  "  Though  dear 
To  me,  my  spouse,  thou  wast  before, 
For  these  thy  words  I  love  thee  more. 
Now  ponder  well  what  thou  shalt  hear  : 

"  A  woman  holds  her  husband  dear. 
'Tis  not  her  lord,  as  such,  that  draws 
Her  love ;  he's  only  dear  because 
In  him  she  sees  that  Soul  appear. 

"  With  others,  too,  the  same  is  true : 
Wife,  sons — whate'er  our  own  we  call — 
Are  only  dear,  because  in  all 
The  Universal  Soul  we  view. 

"  Whate'er  we  round  us  see,  the  whole 
Terrestrial  system — gods,  priests,  kings, — 
The  vast  totality  of  things — 
Is  nothing  else  than  that  one  Soul. 

"  A  lump  of  salt,  as  soon  as  cast 
Into  its  primal  source,  the  sea. 
Dissolves,  and  ne'er  can  cease  to  be 
A  part  of  that  salt  ocean  vast. 

"  So,  sprung  from  that  great  Spirit,  men, 
When  once  their  earthly  term  is  spent, 
To  him  return,  and  with  him  blent. 
The  sense  of  life  no  more  retain." 

"  The  dark,  mysterious  words  that  end 
Thy  sage  discourse,"  Maitreyi  cried, 
"  Perplex  my  mind.     Oh  !  guide  me,  guide  ; 
The  Soul  I  do  not  comprehend." 

"  Let  not  the  knowledge  I  now  give 
Perplex  thee,"  Yajnavalkya  said  ; 
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The  Soul,  as  thou  appear'st  to  dread 
It  may,  can  never  cease  to  live, 

"  A  baseless,  dualistic  dream 
Indulging,  vulgar  men  supp'ose 
That  one  another  sees,  hears,  knows. 
If  'tis  not  as  the  many  deem, 

"  And  if  that  Soul  is  all,  and  none 
But  That  exists, — and  this  is  so, — 
Whom  else  can  That  behold  or  know  ? 
Since  thus,  Maitreyi,  nought  but  one 

"  Great  Spirit  lives,  there  cannot  be 
Of  separate  being  any  sense 
To  mortals  left,  when  they  go  hence. 
That  Soul  is  deathless ;  therein  see 
The  only  immortality." 

Thus  Yajnavalkya  taught  his  wife, 
Who  wondering  heard  his  mystic  lore. 
And  left  her  then,  to  come  no  more. 
But  lead  till  death  a  beggar's  life. 

In  quitting  those  he  loved  so  well. 
Showed  then  the  saint  a  husband's  heart ; 
Or  played  he,  cold,  the  Stoic's  part  ? 
Tradition  fails  :  we  cannot  tell. 


LXXV.  ^ackiketa© :  a  tktff00pkM  ©tors. 
Taittvrlya  Br&Jimaija  iii.  11,  8,  1  ff. ;  and  Katha  Upanishad. 

Desiring  heaven,  a  sage  of  old 
With  sacrifice  the  gods  adored ; 
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Devoting  to  the  priests  his  hoard 
Of  slowly-gathered  goods  and  gold. 

His  son,  young  Nachiketas,  stood 

And  saw  the  gifts  his  father  brought, 

To  give  the  priests  :   "  My  Sire,"  he  thought, 

"  His  vow  has  not  made  fully  good." 

"  Thou  hast  not  all,  my  father,  given 
Thou  hadst  to  give,"  he  calmly  said ; 
One  offering  more  must  yet  be  made, 
If  thou  would'st  hope  to  merit  heaven. 

"  To  whom  shall  I  be  given,  my  sire  ?" 
His  father  deemed  the  question  vain ; 
Once  more  he  asked,  and  yet  again : 
"  To  Death,"  his  father  cried  in  ire. 

He  rose  to  go  to  Death's  abode  : 
A  Voice  addressed  him  from  the  air, 
"  Go,  seek  Death's  house,  and  enter  there 
What  time  its  lord  shall  be  abroad. 

"  Three  nights  within  his  mansion  stay. 
But  taste  not,  though  a  guest,  his  food ; 
And  if  in  hospitable  mood. 
He  comes  and  asks  thee,  thou  shalt  say : 

" '  I  in  thy  house  three  nights  have  passed.' 
When  next  he  asks,  'what  did'st  thou  eat;' 
Say,  '  First  thy  children  were  my  meat, 
Thy  cattle  next,  thy  merits  last.' " 

The  youth  th'  aerial  Voice  obeyed. 
And  dwelt  three  nights  in  Death's  abode ; 
When  questioned  by  his  host,  the  god. 
He  answered  as  the  Voice  had  said. 
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Disturbed  that  this  his  youthful  guest. 
Had  not  been  fitly  entertained, 
The  god,  to  make  amends  constrained. 
The  stranger  humbly  thus  addressed  : 

"  I  bow  before  thee,  reverend  child  ; 
I  pray  thee  crave  a  boon  of  me." 
"  My  father  let  me,  living,  see," 
The  boy  rejoined,  "  and  reconciled." 

To  whom  the  god, — "  I  grant  thy  prayer ; 
But  ask  a  second  boon  " — ^replied. 
"  May  my  good  works,"  the  stripling  cried, 
"  Of  bliss  an  endless  harvest  bear." 


This,  too,  according.  Death  desired 
He  yet  one  boon  would  choose,  the  last. 
"  When  men  away  from  earth  have  past. 
Then  live  they  still  ?"  the  youth  enquired. 

"  To  solve  this  question  dark  and  grave 
Was  even  for  gods  too  hard  a  task  : 
This  boon,  I  pray  thee,  cease  to  ask. 
Fair  youth,"  said  Death,  "  another  crave." 

Young  Nachiketas,  undeterred, 
Replied,  "  The  boon  I  choose,  bestow  : 
Who  can  like  thee  the  answer  know  ? 
No  boon  like  this  may  be  compared." 

Death  said  :  "  Ask  all  thine  heart's  desire ; 
Sons  long-lived,  cattle,  gold  demand. 
Elect  a  wide  domain  of  land, 
And  length  of  days  from  me  require ; 
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"  Or  seek  what  earth  can  ne'er  supply — 
The  love  of  witching  heavenly  brides, 
And  all  celestial  joys  besides  ; 
But  unto  death  forbear  to  pry." 


The  youth  rejoined,  "  The  force  of  man 
Is  frail,  and  all  excess  of  joys 
His  feeble  organs  soon  destroys  : 
Our  longest  life  is  but  a  span. 

"  Wealth  cannot  satisfy  :  all  zest 
Of  pleasure  flies  before  thy  face  ; 
Our  life  depends  upon  thy  grace, 
Once  more,  of  boons  I  crave  the  best. 

"  For  who,  with  deathless  youth  though  crowned, 
And  godlike  force,  if  wise;  would  deign 
To  spend  an  endless  life  in  vain 
In  sensual  joy's  disturbing  round  ?  " 

When  thus  the  stripling  had  withstood, 
Though  proffered  by  a  god,  the  lure 
Of  sensual  bliss,  and  sought  the  pure 
Delight  of  transcendental  good. 

Then  Death,  who  knew  the  unborn  soul. 
And  being's  essence,  taught  the  youth 
The  science  of  the  highest  truth. 
Through  which  is  reached  the  final  goal. 

"  Two  things  for  men's  regard  contend — 
The  good,  the  pleasant :  he  who  woos 
The  good  is  blest,  whilst  they  who  choose 
The  pleasant  miss  the  highest  end. 
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"The  wise  between  the  two  discern. 
The  pleasant  spurn,  the  good  embrace. 
But  fools  the  pleasant  wildly  chase : 
To  love  the  good  they  cannot  learn. 

"  The  first  take  knowledge  for  their  guide ; 
The  last  by  ignorance  are  led ; 
Far,  far,  diverge  the  paths  they  tread  ; 
The  chasm  that  parts  their  goals  is  wide. 

"  The  fools  who  ignorance  obey. 
Conceive  they  much  have  learnt  and  know, 
But  roam,  unwitting  where  they  go, 
As  blind  men,  led  by  blind  men,  stray. 

"  With  fortune's  favours  vain  elate, 
The  men  whom  earthly  passions  fire. 
To  no  sublimer  aim  aspire. 
Nor  dream  of  any  future  state. 

"  Of  all  the  objects  men  can  know. 
The  highest  is  the  Soul,  too  high 
For  common  mortals  to  descry, 
Whose  eyes  are  dazzled  by  outward  show. 

"  Some  men  have  never  learnt  this  lore. 
And  some  whom  sages  seek  to  teach, 
Possess  no  faculty  to  reach 
This  sacred  doctrine's  inner  core. 

"  0  skilled  and  wonderful,  my  son, 
Is  he  the  Soul  who  gains  and  knows  ! 
This  subtle  science  only  those 
Can  teach  who  think  the  Soul  as  one. 
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"The  sage  whose  spirit's  gaze  intense, 
This  God,  the  Soul,  from  fleshly  eyes 
Impenetrably  veiled,  descries, 
No  longer  dotes  on  things  of  sense. 

"  Derived  from  no  anterior  source. 
The  Soul,  unborn,  exempt  from  all 
The  accidents  that  life  befall. 
Holds  on  its  everlasting  course. 

The  smiter  thinks  that  he  can  slay ; 
The  smitten  fears  that  he  is-  slain  : 
The  thoughts  of  both  alike  are  vain. 
The  Soul  survives  the  murderous  fray. 

"  Steel  cannot  cut,  nor  cleave,  nor  tear. 
Nor  fire  consume,  nor  water  wet. 
Nor  winds  e'er  dry  it  up,  nor  yet 
Aught  else  its  deathless  essence  wear. 

"A  man  casts  from  him  on  the  shelf 
His  garments  old,  and  newer  takes ; 
So  bodies  worn  the  Soul  forsakes, 
And  new  assumes,  unchanged  itself.* 

"  The  man  who  learns  the  Soul  to  be 
Minute,  yet  infinitely  vast. 
He,  by  his  Maker's  grace,  at  last 
Its  majesty  attains  to  see. 

"  It  travels  far  and  wide,  at  rest ; 
Moves  everywhere,  although  asleep. 
Say,  who  but  I  the  secret  deep 
Of  this  mysterious  God  has  guessed  ? 

*  The  ideas  in  this  and  the  preceding  verse  are  taken  from 
the  Bhagavad  Gita.    See  also  Mahabharata  xi.  91  f. 
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"  By  reasoning,  thought,  or  many  books. 
This  hidden  Soul  is  sought  in  vain. 
That  man  alone  the  Soul  may  gain. 
On  whom  the  Soul  with  favour  looks,* 

"  Elected  thus,  the  sage  believes 
His  oneness  with  the  One  Supreme ; 
Awakes  for  ever  from  the  dream 
Which  uninstructed  men  deceives ; 

"  And  now  from  imperfection  purged. 
And  freed  from  circling  life  and  death. 
He  calmly  yields  his  vital  breath. 
And  in  the  Sovereign  Soul  is  merged.f 


LXXVI.  S®ottlb£rM  ^ttribntes  of  the  ^rahmana 

{MaMbha/rata  1.  3383  f. ;  7045  ff. ;  iii.  50 ;  1395  ;  12470  ff. ; 
13362  ff.;  13427;  13434  ff. ;  13676  ff. ;  13684  ff.;  xii. 
6057  ff  ;  6951  ff. ;  xiii.  2084  ff. ;  2160  ff. ;  7163—7184  ; 
7213  ff. ;  7412  ff. ;  Mmu  ix.  314  ff.) 

[It  is  perhaps  not  very  easy  to  determine  in  what  sense 
some  of  the  most  extravagant  assertions  in  the  verses  which 
I  have  translated  are  to  be  understood.  On  the  one  hand  it 
wOl  be  seen  from  one  of  the  notes  given  below,  that  the 
statement  there  referred  to,  is  regarded  by  KuUiika  the  com- 


*  In  regard  to  the  translation  of  this  verse,  see  the  Appendix, 
and  the  renderings  of  Dr  Roer  and  Professor  Max  Miiller  there 
quoted. 

t  The  general  substance  of  the  Vedantic  doctrine  of 
absorption  is  here  expressed,  not  in  any  words  of  the  Katha 
Upanishad. 
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mentator  as  eulogistic  and  hyperbolical;  and  from  another, 
that  the  gods  and  worlds  are  in  some  way  regarded  as 
dependent  on  the  sacrifices  of  the  Brahmaus.  Compare  my 
"  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,"  Vol.  v.,  where  the  god  Indra  is 
said  to  be  stimulated  by  the  Soma  libations  which  he  drank, 
and  strengthened  to  support  the  earth  and  the  sky,  (p.  88) ; 
and  where  a  similar  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  hymns, 
prayers,  and  worship  addressed  to  him,  (p.  91).  The  action 
of  the  worshipper  and  the  god  on  each  other,  is  thus  in  some 
measure  reciprocal.  The  worshipper  by  his  offerings  and  his 
hymns  strengthens  the  god,  and  thus  enables  him  to  afford 
the  help  which  the  suppliant  requires. 

Before  the  Brahmans  bow  with  awe  ; 
Esteem  their  every  word  as  law  ; 
For  they  shall  prosper  all,  who  treat 
The  priests  with  filial  reverence  meet. 


As  pure  and  lustrous  gleams  the  fire, 
Which  lights  the  foulest  funeral  pyre, 
As  that  which  household  hearths  illumes. 
Or  holy  offerings  consumes. 
No  touch  of  objects  base  or  vile 
Can  all-destroying  fire  defile.* 
So,  though  they  servile  tasks  t  pursue, 
To  Brahmans  high  esteem  is  due. 


*  Comp.  Prof.  A.  Holzmann's  Agni,  pp.  10  ff. 

t  The  words  in  the  original  are  "  all  undesirable  works." 
By  the  commentator  on  Manu  ix.  319,  where  the  same  verse 
occurs,  "  undesirable  "  is  explained  as  (Jcutsita)  bad,  or  "  mean," 
as  it  is  rendered  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  The  commentator  says 
that  as  the  verse  is  of  an  eulogistic  character,  (stufyarthatvdt), 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Scripture, 
some  at  least  of  which  forbid  a  Brahman,  unless  in  cases  of 
necessity,  to  engage  in  the  occupations  of  the  lower  castes. 
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For  be  he  stolid  as  a  clod, 

A  Brahman  is  a  mighty  god. 

How  much  more,  then,  should  those  who  shine 

By  learning  be  pronounced  divine  ! 

By  them, — ^whose  might  sustains  the  world,* 
It  could  be  into  ruin  hurled. 
And  others  formed  to  take  its  place. 
With  guardian  gods,  a  younger  race. 
Could  aught  the  Brahmans  overthrow. 
The  gods  themselves  would  feel  the  blow. 
And  fall  from  heaven,  resourceless  left. 
Of  all  their  best  allies  bereft. 
Through  their  high  grace  to  gods  'tis  given 
In  bliss  serene  to  dwell  in  heaven. 
By  them  cast  down,  the  demon  host 
Lies  prostrate  on  the  ocean  tost. 
By  their  transforming  curse  malign, 
The  sweet  sea-waves  were  turned  to  brine. 

No  power  could  form  th'  ethereal  space,"!" 
Or  shake  Himalay  from  its  base ; 
No  dam  could  stem  the  Ganges'  tide ; 
No  might  can  quell  the  Brahman's  pride. 

The  dam  of  law  uprearing,  they 
The  surging  flood  of  evil  stay. 
Which  truth  and  right  would  sweep  away. 

Their  gold  they  never  grudge  to  give ; 
A  silent,  lovely  life  they  live ; 
Whate'er  may  be  their  outward  state. 
They  never  grieve  or  feel  elate. 


*The  commentator  on  Manu  ix.   316,  understands  the 
dependence  of  the  worlds,  and  the  gods,  on  the  Brahmans,  to '' 
be  connected  with  the  sacrifices  offered  by  the  latter. 

t  Yet  it  is  stated  in  Mahabharata  xii,  6132,  that  Brahma 
created  the  other  (pMid). 
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In  scented  silken  robes  bedight, 
They  know  no  pride,  no  vain  delight. 
If  wrapped  in  skins,  or  coarsely  clad, 
And  smeared  with  mud,  they  are  not  sad. 
Nor  plenteous  fare,  nor  lack  of  food, 
AjEfects  their  calm,  unchanging  mood. 
And  thus  a  sinless  life  they  lead. 
From  worldly  ties  and  passions  freed. 
What  forms  their  wealth  ?  this  life  austere. 
Their  power  ?  that  potent  word  we  hear. 
Of  other  mortals  they  are  guides; 
In  them  aU  sacred  lore  resides. 
They  know  the  nicest  points  of  right ; 
No  jot  eludes  their  piercing  sight. 
A  heavy  yoke  sustaining,  strong, 
They  draw  the  social  car  along. 
Like  oxen  staunch,  though  rough  their  road. 
They  never  sink  beneath  their  load. 
With  fullest  knowledge  blest,  and  free 
From  doubt,  the  final  goal  they  see. 
The  highest  good  they  seek  to  gain, 
And  lead  on  others  in  their  train. 

The  Brahman  deem  a  lamp  whose  light 
Can  guide  athwart  the  gloom  of  night ; 
An  eye,  through  which  what  else  were  sealed, — 
To  even  the  sagest  lies  revealed. 
Of  other  causes  he  the  cause. 
The  proof  of  proofs,  the  law  of  laws.* 


*  The  last  four  words  of  this  line  are  not  in  the  original ; 
but  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  they  afford,  as 
they  harmonize  with  the  two  preceding  characteristics  ascribed 
to  the  Brahmans.  The  words  "  proof  of  proofs,"  (jpraTmriasya 
prcmcmam  cha,)  could  perhaps  be  better  rendered  "  authority 
of  authorities." 
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The  next  verses  are  different  in  their  tendency. 

LXXVIL  pib^0iti£0  among  ^rahmana. 

Mahaiharata  xiii.  2092  ff. 

After  declaring,  in  verses  2084  ff.  that  Brahmans  should  be 
honoured,  and  asserting  their  great  powers,  Bhishma  refers  to 
their  varieties : — 

Deem  not  in  character  the  same 
All  those  who  bear  the  Brahman's  name. 
Among  them  every  sort  you  find,' 
In  work,  in  character,  in  mind. 
Some  dangerous,  dark,  resemble  wells, 
Whose  mouth  luxuriant  grass  conceals ; 
While  others  are  as  clear  as  day, 
When  shines  the  sun's  unclouded  ray. 
Some  cattle  tend,  some  till  the  ground  ; 
Some,  begging,  roam  the  country  round. 
Some  fierce,  and  wild,  obey  no  rule. 
While  some  are  soft  as  cotton-wool. 
Some  harmless  lives  ascetic  lead. 
From  earthly  hopes  and  longings  freed  ; 
While  some,  to  sordid  passions  slaves. 
Axe  liars,  thieves,  and  arrant  knaves ; 
And  others  in  the  mimic's  art  * 
Adepts,  in  plays  enact  their  part. 
By  lives  so  low,  by  acts  so  base. 
Some  men  this  highest  caste  disgrace, 

*  This  might  have  been  otherwise  rendered : — 
And  others,  leagued  with  dancers,  stoop 
To  join  a  dancing,  acting,  troop. 
See,  however,  the  quotation  given  below  from  Prof.  Wilson's 
"  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,"  in  which  he  intimates  his  opinion, 
that  the  profession  of  an  actor  was  not  considered  disreput- 
able in  ancient  India ;  as  well  as  the  remarks  which  precede. 
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Which  other  some,  not  better  bom, 
By  virtue,  learning,  fame,  adorn. 
But  he  who  virtue's  laws  obeys, 
Howe'er  subsisting,  merits  praise. 


LXXVIII.  ^ncrtolf!bjje  to  h*  axmght  from  all  t&zits,  tokifli; 
all  g^jring  from  ^rahma. 

MahahliS/rata  i^-L.  11811. 

From  knowledge  springs  redemption  :  seek 
That  lore  in  faith,  with  spirit  meek. 
From  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas  learn, 
Nor  even  the  Siidra's  teaching  spurn. 
This  lowest  order  none  should  scorn ; 
For  though  from  different  members  born, 
All  castes  from  Brahma  sprang  ;  the  name 
Of  Brahman  all  may  fitly  claim  : 
And  all  by  reverent  impulse  stirred. 
Recite  aloud  the  sacred  Word. 
To  thee  I  tell  the  inmost  core 
And  sense  of  this  most  holy  lore  : 
This  world  is  Brahma  :  all  we  see 
Around  is  nothing  else  than  He. 

The  following  is  a  somewhat  different  and  completer  rend- 
ering of  the  same  lines. 

Through  knowledge  men  redemption  earn. 

And  never  more  to  earth  return. 

Such  knowledge  seek, — make  this  thy  task, — 

From  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas  ask, 

Yea,  even  from  lowly  SUdras  learn. 

And  so  shalt  thou  the  truth  discern. 

Be  full  of  faith :  whoe'er  believes 

The  fruit  of  holy  lore  receives. 

The  humble  Siidra  none  should  scorn ; 
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For  though  from  dififerent  members  bom, 

All  castes  alike  from  Brahma  spring, 

And  so  are  Brahmans  all,  0  king. 

From  lips  of  all  the  sacred  word. 

Recited,  too,  is  ever  heard. 

Of  that  blest  word  now  learn  the  core. 

And  live  in  error  sunk  no  more. 

This  word  that  deepest  truth  makes  known, 

That  Brahma  and  the  world  are  one. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  know  to  be 

The  source  of  mortals'  misery ; 

This  brings  them  back  again  to  earth 

In  ever  varying  forms  of  birth. 

Seek,  therefore,  knowledge  :  wheresoe'er 

Thou  seekest,  thou  shalt  find  it  there. 

To  no  one  class  is  truth  confined  ; 

It  lightens  even  the  Sudra's  mind. 

Whoever  gains  it,  high  or  low,  ; 

Redeemed,  no  change  shall  ever  know. 

The  following  remarkable  words  of  the  sage  Bhrigu  are 
more  decided.  They  are  quoted  and  translated  in  my 
"Original  Sanskrit  Texts,"  i.  138  ff. 

LXXIX.  §t,tt  Jistindiun  cf  fflaste. 
MaMlharata  xii.  6939. 

When  Brahma  framed  the  world  of  men. 
He  made  it  all  Brahmanic  then. 
By  no  distinction  marked  of  class, 
They  formed  one  homogeneous  mass. 

But  when  in  time  they  showed  diverse 
And  widely  varying  characters. 
Those  men  whose  natures  were  the  same, 
Conjoined,  received  a  separate  name. 
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The  following  passage  is  written  in  a  similar  spirit. 

MaMbhdrata  xiii.  6612. 

The  Siidra  pure  in  all  his  ways. 
Who  all  his  passions  sternly  sways, 
The  same  respect  can  rightly  claim 
As  he  who  bears  the  Brahman's  name. 
So  Brahma  ruled,  and  he  well  knew 
To  mete  to  every  class  its  due. 

When  worthy  acts,  a  nature  sound. 

Are  both  in  any  Sudra  found. 

He  surely  merits  more  esteem 

Than  worthless  Brahmans ; — so  I  deem. 

Nor  birth,  nor  hallowing  rites,  nor  store. 
However  vast,  of  sacred  lore 
Can  make  a  Brahman  ;  nought  avails 
For  this,  if  virtuous  conduct  fails. 

Good  conduct  constitutes  a  man 
A  Brahman ;  nought  else  ever  can. 
And  Siidras  too,  whose  lives  are  pure, 
The  rank  of  Brahmanhood  secure. 

Brahmanic  nature  shows  no  change. 
Wherever  found,  in  all  its  range. 
That  man  a  Brahman  deem  in  whom. 
Exempt  from  goodness,  passion,  gloom, 
The  stainless  Brahma  dwells,  serene : — 
None  else  deserves  the  name,  I  ween. 

LXXX.  Jfittsl  bratitttbe  attainabk  t'atn,  is  loto  ca&it  mm 
ani  hj!  toxrmftt. 

xii.  8801 ;  xiv.  592. 

Know  this,  the  highest  good,  the  final  rest. 
To  gain  with  Brahma  union ; — this  the  goal : 
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Then  freed  from  hard  corporeal  bonds,  the  soul 
Enjoys  immortal  life,  supremely  blest. 

This  end  pursuing,  e'en  the  lowest  men, 
With  women,  reach  that  bUssfiil  state ;  much  more 
Shall  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  versed  in  sacred  lore. 
Who  Brahma  seek,  this  good  transcendent  gain. 

[This  is  said  after  a  statement  has  been  made  in  xiv.  532 
ff.  of  the  means  by  which  final  redemption,  described  in  v. 
543  as  nirvana,  may  be  obtained.  The  same  promise  is  made 
by  Krishna  (who  is  also  the  speaker  here),  to  the  same 
classes  of  persons  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  ix.  32  f. ;  but  it  is 
there  made  dependent  on  their  being  devoted  to  him,  the 
words  mam  hi  Partha  vya'pOJritya  standing  there  in  place  of 
dharmam  imam,  samdstMya,  the  reading  of  v.  593  in  the  passage 
before  us]. 


LXXXI.  ^mtofttr  luxe  not  to  CDlaBg,  b«t  to  Ckararier. 
Mahabharata  xiii.  2610. 

No  well-born  man  respect  deserves, 
Whose  life  from  virtue's  canons  swerves  ; 
While  honour  is  that  Siidra's  due. 
Who  lives  to  duty  ever  true. 

LXXXIT.  %\iz  ttobilitj!  of  tnanhoob. 
MaliObMrata  xii.  10931. 

Though  joj'less,  poor,  and  sad  at  heart, 
Let  no  man  seek  with  life  to  part ; 
For  even  the  humblest,  basest  state 
Of  manhood  yet  is  something  great. 
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LXXXIII.  ®fiier0tt«  impartialitg. 

IfaAaJMrafo  xii.  8752. 

With  equal  eye  the  truly  wise 
View  learned  Brahmans,  nobly  born, 
Cows,  dogs,  and  outcast  men  forlorn, 
Whom  thoughtless  fools  as  vile  despise. 

For  both  in  objects  fixed,  and  things 
Which  inward  motive  force  impels, — 
In  all, — the  one  great  Spirit  dwells, 
From  whom  this  frame  of  nature  springs. 

LXXXIV.  "Birtwe  sd  xassxz  baltte  than  hiflh  birth. 

MaMbharata  v.  1492;  iii.  12531. 

The  man  of  high  or  humble  birth. 
Whose  life  with  virtue's  laws  accords, — 
The  righteous,  modest  man,  is  worth 
A  hundred  merely  high-born  lords. 

LXXXV.  Ihe  troe  f  rakman. 

Mahabharata  xii.  9667. 

The  man  who  Nature  knows,  with  all 
The  changing  growth  that  from  her  springs. 
And  all  the  fates  of  living  things, — 
That  man  the  gods  a  Brahman  call. 

LXXXVI.  %hz  game. 

Mahabharata  xii.  8925. 

He  whose  sole  presence  fills  a  place, 
Whose  absence  makes  a  void  in  halls 
Where  thousands  throng  the  ample  space. 
That  man  the  gods  a  Brahman  call. 
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LXXXVII.  SEhat  xxaktz  a  man  a  ^rahman. 

MaMhlmataxL  17392;  xii.  2363;  iii.  12470. 

A  spirit  (Yaksha)  asks  : 

What  is  it  makes  a  Brahman  ?  birth, 
Deep  study,  sacred  lore,  or  worth  ? 

King  Yudhishthira  answers ; 

Nor  study,  sacred  lore,  nor  birth 
The  Brahman  makes ;  'tis  only  worth. 

AU  men — a  Brahman  most  of  all — 
Should  virtue  guard  with  care  and  pains. 
Who  virtue  rescues,  all  retains  ; 
But  all  is  gone  with  virtue's  fall. 

The  men  in  books  who  take  delight, 
Frequenters  all  of  learning's  schools, 
Are  nothing  more  than  zealous  fools  ; 
The  learn'd  are  those  who  act  aright. 

More  vile  than  one  of  Siidra  race 
That  Brahman  deem,  whose  learned  store 
Embraces  all  the  Vedic  lore. 
If  evil  deeds  his  life  disgrace. 

That  man  deserves  the  Brahman's  name 
Who  offerings  throws  on  Agni's  flame. 
And  knows  his  senses  how  to  tame. 

LXXXVIII.  Ike  trtie  f  rakman. 

Mahabharata  iii.  14075. 

No  better  than  a  SMra  deem 
The  Brahman  wise  in  sin,  the  slave 
Of  low  degrading  vice,  the  knave 
Who  fain  a  holy  man  would  seem. 
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But  rank  with  men  of  priestly  birth, 
The  SMra  truthful,  self-restrained. 
By  constant  acts  in  virtue  trained  : 
A  twice-born  man  is  he  by  worth. 


LXXXIX.  %oabwee  tsszxdi-aX  to  a  ^rahman. 

Mahahhamta  xii.  2363. 

The  pious  man  who  Soma  *  drinks. 
From  all  base  deeds  with  horror  shrinks. 
Calm,  unaspiring,  tender,  mild. 
Kind,  patient,  just,  in  guile  a  child, — 
Deserves  alone  the  Brahman's  name. 
Which  no  bad  man  can  ever  claim. 


XC.  ^Hkf^ame. 

xiii.  1542  f. 


KLiSTAPA  says  : 

Nor  vedic  learning  deep,  nor  store 
Of  legends,  or  of  Sankhya  lore, 
Nor  stainless  birth,  avails  to  save 
The  priest  who  lives  to  vice  a  slave. 

Agni  says : 

The  man  who  much  has  read,  and  deems 
His  brain  with  copious  learning  teems. 
Who  yet  misusing  what  he  knows. 
On  worthier  men  discredit  throws, — 
By  such  base  arts  shall  surely  miss 
In  future  worlds  enduring  bliss. 

*  The  juice  of  the  Soma  plant,  as  part  of  a  religious  rite. 
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XCI.  f  r0f«00i<m  toitlwrat  ^v&dxu. 
MaMhMrata  xiii.  1550  f. 

Some  Brahmans  roam  the  world  around, 
And  loudly  virtue's  *  praises  sound. 
Yet  fail  to  practise  what  they  preach  ; 
Nay,  vice  by  vicious  living  teach. 
To  honour  such  let  no  one  think  ; 
Who  gives  them  gifts  to  hell  shall  sink. 

XCII.  %xeaX  Witdih  injariotts  to  ^rakmane. 

Mahabharata  xiii.  3082. 

To  own  too  ample  stores  of  wealth 
Destroys  a  Brahman's  moral  health. 
The  man  who  no  misfortune  knows. 
Whose  life  in  bliss  unbroken  flows. 
And  who,  by  Fortune  long  caressed, 
Is  deemed  by  all  supremely  blest. 
Of  such  success  the  price  must  pay, — 
By  vain  conceit  be  led  astray. 
But  when  the  Brahmans,  filled  with  pride. 
No  longer  others  wisely  guide, 
Abandoned  by  its  guardians,  then 
Must  virtue  cease  to  govern  men. 

XCIII.  ^rahmana  shavlh  2kjm  hotumr. 

Mmu  ii.  162  f. ;  Mahabharata  xii.  8449  f. ;  11017 ; 
compare  9064. 

A  Brahman  should  from  honour  shrink. 
As  he  would  poison  dread  to  drink  ; 

*  The  original  here  has  dharma,  which  may  mean  caste  and 
ritual  rules,  and  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion as  leading  to  a  confusion  of  castes,  and  so  is  written  from 
a  Brahmanical  point  of  view. 
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And  love  contempt,  as  if  he  quaffed 

A  sweet  celestial  nectar-drauglit. 

Though  scorned,  the  wise  man  sweetly  sleeps ; 

Though  scorned,  he  ever  calmly  wakes  ; 

And  scorned,  this  course  he  calmly  keeps ; 

But  woe  the  scomer  overtakes. 


XCIV.  i;he  xtsX  s.&tzXxts. 
MaMblmufa  iii.  13448  f. ;  xii.  343"  ff. ;  xii.  2979. 

The  high-souled  men  who  never  sin 
In  thought,  or  word,  or  action — they, 
They  are  the  true  ascetics  :  pray. 
What  virtue's  in  a  shrivelled  skin  ? 


XCV.  i;he  xednet  Izes  mtxiiotiane  than  bxvtnane  mett 
tokff  libt  in  the  iaoxUs. 

Mahabharata  xii.  12126. 

From  every  vicious  taint  though  pure, 
A  hermit's  virtue  cannot  vie 
With  theirs  who  ne'er  from  trials  fly. 
But  face,  and  conquer,  every  lure. 


XCVI.  ^ti«mmt  frxrm  the  toatXb  not  neczeem^  iot 
etlf-cardtoL 

MahdiMrata  xii.  5961 ;  (Comp.  v.  1680.) 

Why,  pray,  to  forests  wild  repair. 
There  war  against  thy  senses  wage  ? 
Where  dwells  the  self-subduing  sage. 
The  wood,  the  hermit's  cell,  is  there. 
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XCVII.  ^kima'0  Coniimttatioit  ai  f  r«matttr£  ^g«tm»m. 

MahahMrata  xii.  293  ff. 

When  old  and  grey,  when  strength  decays, 

By  foes  when  crushed,  in  evil  days. 

From  fortune's  heights  when  downward  hurled, — 

Yes,  then  let  men  renounce  the  world ; 

But  not  in  days  of  youth  and  health. 

When  crowned  with  glory,  blest  with  wealth. 

Those  scripture  texts  which  praise  as  best 

A  life  ascetic,  lone,  unblest. 

Dragged  sadly  on  in  gloomy  woods. 

And  dreary,  doleful  solitudes. 

Are  fictions  hatched  in  squalid  schools 

By  needy  unbelieving  fools. 

Which  look  like  truth,  but  proved,  are  found 

To  rest  on  no  substantial  ground. 

To  savage  beasts  it  is  not  given 
By  forest  life  to  merit  heaven ; 
Yet  this  same  life,  by  hermits  led. 
Their  future  bliss  ensures,  'tis  said  ! 

When  men  no  pleasure  feel,  nor  pain, 
A  state  of  stupid  torpor  gain. 
They  then  have  reached  perfection,  rise 
To  heaven,  so  say  the  would-be  wise. 
But  should  not  trees, — if  this  be  true, — 
And  boulders,  gain  perfection  too  ? 
For  they  are  calm  and  torpid,  feel 
Nor  pain  nor  pleasure,  woe  nor  weal ; 
They  dread  no  want,  they  seek  no  ease, 
Like  self-tormenting  devotees. 

Abandon,  then,  thy  vain  design  ; 
By  kingly  virtues  seek  to  shine. 
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See  how  by  acts  all  mortals  strive 
Their  ends  to  gain,  through  effort  thrive. 
Inaction  ne'er  perfection  brings  ; 
From  strenuous  deeds  alone  it  springs. 


XCVIII.  SSSkat  iftemims  th*  CItharacte  of  ^£timt0. 
Mahahliarata  xii.  4094. 

'Tis  from  the  soul,  the  man  within. 
That  actions  all  their  value  win  ; 
No  outward  state,  whate'er  it  be, 
Affects  an  action's  quality. 

Would  he  not  sin,  a  Brahman  sage 
Who  slew  within  a  hermitage  ? 
Bring  gifts  no  fruit,  howe'er  profuse. 
Unless  bestowed  by  a  recluse  ? 

XCIX.  ^Ite  ineffiracg  td  mixz  ih&ala^ztii  Itnotoleligf. 

MaJwbbhdraia  X.  1623. 

No  varied  store  of  sacred  texts  has  power 
To  save  the  man  in  guile  and  fraud  expert ; 
His  lore  forsakes  him  in  his  final  hour. 
As  birds,  full-fledged,  their  native  nests  desert. 

C.  ^«0tmti£0  ani  rite0  jmabatliitg  toithout  intoari  pttritg. 

Mdhahharata  iii.  13445. 

The  triple  staff,  long  matted  hair, 
A  squalid  garb  of  skins  or  bark, 
A  vow  of  silence,  meagre  fare, 
All  signs  the  devotee  that  mark, 
And  all  the  round  of  rites  are  vain, 
Unless  the  soul  be  pure  from  stain. 
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CI.  Iratk  \sziitx  than  gamfia. 
Mahabhamta  i.  3094  ff. ;  xii.  6002 ;  xiii.  SBSO"  ff. 

By  weighing  truth  and  sacrifice  appraise, 
A  thousand  sacrifices  truth  outweighs. 

CII.  IIw  §&me. 
Mahdbhdrafa  xiii.  1544 ;  (Comp.  xiii.  6073  ff). 

In  one  scale  truth,  in  the  other  lay 

A  thousand  Asvamedhas  ;  try  ; 

I  doubt  if  all  that  pile  so  high. 

Even  half  as  much  as  truth  would  weigh. 

cm.  ^0tilt0  oi  '^Txdh  anb  Jakehxrob. 
^aiapatha  Brahmwna  ii.  2,  2,  19. 

Those  noble  men  who  falsehood  dread, 
In  wealth  and  glory  ever  grow, 
As  flames  with  greater  brightness  glow, 

With  oil  in  ceaseless  flow  when  fed. 

But  like  to  flames  with  water  drenched. 
Which,  faintly  flickering,  die  away. 
So  liars  day  by  day  decay. 

Till  all  their  lustre  soon  is  quenched. 

CIV.  §to££t  stitaut  ssi  fliaoli  "^ttts :  Jfalsehccb 
to  bt  shxmxtzi). 

Taittiiiya  Arai}yaka  x.  9. 

As  far  and  wide  the  vernal  breeze 
Sweet  odours  wafts  from  blooming  trees. 
So,  too,  the  grateful  savour  speeds 
To  distant  lands  of  virtuous  deeds. 
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As  one  expert  in  daring  feats 

Athwart  a  pit  a  sword  who  lays, 

And  walking  on  its  edge  essays 

The  chasm  to  cross,  but  soon  retreats. 

With  cries,  afraid  to  fall  below, 

And  trembling  stands  upon  the  brink, — 

So  let  a  man  from  falsehood  shrink. 

And  guard  himself  from  futiire  woe. 


CV.  'g/oss  flf  lirtttfi  tke  oxd^  r«al  $fl«s. 
Mahahharata  v.  1289. 

Thy  virtue  guard  at  any  cost. 

Wealth  none  can  trust ;  it  comes  and  goes  : 
The  good  survive  misfortune's  blows  ; 

But  virtue  lost, — and  all  is  lost. 


GVI.  %)xz  ^ijjht«0tts  altoajjs  ^rflgp^r. 
Mahabharata  v.  1381 ;  1223  (comp.  v.  4157  ff.). 

Whoe'er  would  wealth  abundant  earn. 
Should  first  to  practise  virtue  learn. 
Success  on  goodness  always  waits. 
As  nectar  aye  the  blessed  sates. 

CVII.  "^iQhUousmse  moxt  talnahle  than  '^ichts. 
Mahabharata  xii.  9810. 

Wealth  little  satisfaction  brings  : 
The  highest  bliss  from  virtue  springs. 
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CVIII.  Wnt  halite  of  xWts  Jfpenlis;  rm  the  intoarb  jmritg 
of  the  performer. 

Vayu  Purana  viii.  190. 

No  sacred  lore,  howe'er  profound. 
Nor  all  the  long  and  varied  round 
Of  sacred  rites,  can  bliss  procure     , 
For  worthless  men,  in  heart  impure. 
Although  a  man  with  zeal  and  skill 
Should  all  external  rites  fulfil. 
He  reaps  no  fruit  of  all  his  toil, 
If  sin  his  inner  man  should  soil. 
Ev'n  he  his  all  in  alms  who  spends 
With  heart  defiled,  secures  no  meed : 
The  disposition,  not  the  deed. 
Has  value, — all  on  it  depends. 


CIX.  J;ate  of  thoge  toho  kabc  no  htXui  in  birttte ; 
hmefits  of  faith. 

Mahabhavata  iii.  13747  i. 

The  fearful  doom  of  all  is  sure 

Who  laugh  at  men  whose  lives  are  pure ; 

Who  duty's  binding  force  deny, 

And  scout  all  virtue  as  a  lie. 

The  man  who  loves  to  live  in  sin 

Is  like  a  huge  inflated  skin  ; 

With  wisdom's  show  himself  he  cheats. 

For  vain  are  all  his  proud  conceits. 

No  sin  can  want  of  faith  exceed. 

While  men  by  faith  from  sin  are  freed. 
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Believing  men  throw  off  their  sins. 

As  snakes  cast  off  their  worn-out  skins* 

ex.  JEorsl  ®O0lit«00  tmvuMtX. 
Mahahharata  xiv.  2835  (comp.  xiii.  5544). 

The  knaves,  untrained  in  wisdom's  schools 
Who  smile  at  honest  men  as  fools. 
Who  never  vexed  with  scruples,  long 
Have  wealth  amassed  by  fraud  and  wrong. 
And  then  their  gains,  with  hearts  elate. 
To  pious  uses  dedicate, 
On  costly  sacrifices  spend, 
Or  ample  gifts  to  Brahmans  send, — 
Such  knaves  can  never  gain  the  meeds 
Ordained  for  truly  righteous  deeds  : 
Their  riches,  sprung  from  poisoned  roots, 
Can  bear  none  else  than  deadly  fruits. 

Bad  men,  who  goodness  only  feign, 
In  hope  the  world's  esteem  to  gain. 
With  lavish  gifts  and  dainty  feasts 
In  vain  delight  a  host  of  priests. 

Esteem  that  Brahman's  doom  assured. 
Whoe'er,  by  lust  of  gold  allured. 
From  virtue's  hallowed  path  departs. 
And  heaps  up  wealth  by  wicked  arts. 

But  those  who  others'  wants  relieve. 
By  giving  what  they  have  to  give, — 

*  The  following  does  not  sound  so  satisfactory,  but  very 
Antinomian ;  but  see  the  context  as  given  in  the  Appendix : 

,S«criffc«  is  f berBtWtig. 
MahdbMrata  xii.  2320. 
A  man  of  wicked  life,  a  thief — 
Of  sinners  yea  the  very  chief, — 
I  reckoned  good,  if  so  he  bring 
The  gods  a  fitting  offering. 
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The  scantiest  harvest-gleanings,  roots, 
A  draught  of  water,  herbs,  or  fruits, — 
These  righteous,  self-denying  men 
At  length  the  bliss  of  heaven  attain. 

CXI.  %xas,  f  ietg  ani  ^ishtefltt0ne00,  atib  their  Jfrnita. 
Mah&bharata  xiii.  7574.     (Matthew  vi.  19  f. ;  xix.  21.) 

With  awe  sincere  the  gods  adore. 
Meet  honour  to  thy  tutor  show, 
With  gifts  enrich  the  good,  and  so 

In  heaven  enduring  treasure  store. 

Thy  pious  acts  perform  apart ; 

A  love  for  goodness  scorn  to  feign. 

And  never,  as  a  means  of  gain. 
Parade  it  with  self-seeking  art. 

[In  xii.  1328,  it  is  said,  "Let  no  man  bestow  gifts  in  order 
to  gain  reputation  "  {na  dadyad  yaJase  d&nam)]. 

CXII.  i;iw  nuj0t  weritorixms  ®ift0. 
Mahabha/rata  xiv.  2788. 

Rich  presents,  though  profusely  given, 
Are  not  so  dear  to  righteous  Heaven 
As  gifts,  by  honest  gains  supphed. 
Though  small,  which  faith  has  sanctified. 

CXIII.  %ioo  lnkmtxn:0  of  ^arsl)i0e. 
MahabMrata  v.  1028. 

Two  men  of  heavenly  bliss  are  sure, — 
The  lordly  man  who  rules  a  land 
With  mild  and  patient  self-command, 

The  man  who  freely  gives,  though  poor. 
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CXIV.  ^hi!  h£0t  mt  0f  SBealtk. 
Mahdbhdraia  xii.  795. 

For  what  should  -wealthy  mortals  live  ? 

Should  such  their  gains  enjoy  or  hoard  ? 

Not  all  *  should  be  enjoyed  or  stored  : 
Those  use  wealth  best  who  freely  gfve. 

CXV.  ^aab  igradistb  beamsz  it  is  itttg. 
Mahdbharata  xii.  5906  (comp.  xii.  1328). 

'Tis  not  for  gain,  for  fame,  from  fear. 
That  righteous  men  injustice  shun. 
And  virtuous  men  hold  virtue  dear ; 
An  inward  voice  they  seem  to  hear 
Which  tells  that  duty  must  be  done. 

CXVI.  ^oola  ^asj!.  ^tiii  Iiiffi£«it,  t0  a  nobl&  mait. 
Mahdbharata  vii.  5960. 

A  noble  man  no  effort  needs 
To  make  to  practice  noble  deeds ; 
But,  oh  !  he  struggles  hard  and  long 
Before  he  perpetrates  a  wrong. 

CXVII.  Effort,  ttxrt  sxtcuss,  tke  itsi  ai  @xrxritt«00. 

;  V.  3313. 


A  man  who  toils  with  all  his  strength 
A  high  and  righteous  end  to  gain. 
May  fail, — but  has  not  wrought  in  vain  ; 

His  merit  gains  its  meed  at  length. 

*  The  apparent  rigour  of  the  original  is  modified  here 

F 
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CXVIII.  (Sbil  intmtiottg,  if  r«lin<itti0lwb,  not  iJittti0lwl). 
MaMbharata  v.  3314. 

Should  thou  the  base  intention  nurse 
To  wrong  another,  pause  and  think  : 
Even  then  if  thou  from  sin  shalt  shrink, 

Thou  shalt  of  guilt  escape  the  curse. 

CXIX.  lirtttc  \hs  in  ih.t  tkonght,  twrt  in  tkc  act. 
MaMbharata  xii.  7063  (comp.  xiii.  7593'  ff.) 

The  real  seat  of  virtue's  in  the  mind 

And  not  in  outward  act,  so  say  the  wise  : 
Let  therefore  every  man  in  thought  devise. 

With  earnest  zeal,  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

CXX.  'Birttte  ma0t  be  a  man'a  xriun  nnatbib  ad. 
Mahdbharata  xii.  7064. 

In  virtue's  practice  men  alone  must  stand  ; 
No  friends  can  e'er  their  moral  efforts  share  : 
Wise  guides  or  books  the  rule  of  life  declare  ; 

But  only  men  themselves  their  acts  command. 

(Comp.  xiii.  7594'  ff.,  translated  above,  No.  cxi.,  first  line 
of  verse  second.  It  is  only  the  first  clause  which  corresponds 
to  this  passage,  and  the  meaning  is  different,  though  the 
words  correspond.) 

CXXI.  ^iitb  attb  ^eartUss  Jfttn. 
MaMblulrata  xiii.  3010. 

That  man  beloved  by  other  lives 
Who  kindly  acts  and  kindly  gives : 
From  other  men  a  fitting  meed 
He  gains  for  every  loving  deed. 
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Those  who  have  power  to  hel23,  but  fail 
To  heed  the  needy  suppliant's  wail, 
Who  treat  his  prayer  with  cold  disdain. 
These  justly  reprobation  gain. 
The  man  who  kindly  treats  a  foe 
By  stern  misfortune's  stroke  laid  low, 
Who  sues  for  help  in  humble  mood, — 
He  who  so  acts  is  truly  good. 


CXXII.  Wnt  kttmbb  are  'msz. 
Mahahharata  v.  1010. 


Those  men  who  far  'bove  others  rise 
By  learning,  wealth,  or  royal  state. 
And  yet  with  pride  are  ne'er  elate. 

By  all  are  justly  reckoned  wise. 


CXXIII.  JEark0  oi  3  toirtttottg  mait. 
Mahahharata  v.  1088. 

No  ill  the  thoughtful  man  disturbs. 
His  hungry  appetite  who  curbs, 
In  comfort  all  his  household  keeps. 
Who  toils  immensely,  little  sleeps. 
Who,  not  content  to  help  his  friends. 
When  asked,  his  help  to  foes  extends. 

CXXIV.  §dgshnes0. 
Mahahharata  V.  1011. 

Who  more  inhuman  lives  than  he. 
Of  dainty  food  who  eats  the  best, 
In  rich  attire  is  always  drest, 

And  stints  his  helpless  family  ? 
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CXXV.  "  If  ang  i«ot)il)<  not  fxrr  hi0  oton,  ...  he  is  iuotst 
than  an  inffld  "  (1st  Epistle  to  Timothy  v.  8.) 

Manu  xi.  9. 

Those  men  who  ample  gifts  on  strangers  waste, 
And  leave  their  own  to  pine  in  want  and  woe, 
Of  goodness  only  earn  the  empty  show  : — 
To  poison  turns  the  honied  praise  they  taste. 
The  fools  who  thus  to  suffering  doom  their  kin, 
And  costly  rites  fulfil  to  merit  heaven. 
From  all  the  acts  performed,  and  largess  given. 
No  bliss  shall  find,  but  reap  the  fruit  of  sin. 


CXXVI.  pi0int£r£0t«itU3s:  "^»  gwai  ani  leitb,  kxrping  lax 
nothing  again  "  (St  Luke  vi.  34  f.) 

MahahMrata  iii.  16796. 

The  good  to  others  kindness  show. 
And  from  them  no  return  exact : 
The  best  and  greatest  men  they  know. 
Thus  ever  nobly  love  to  act. 


€XXVII.  '§0  to  ai\itxs  as  jjt  toouli  that  theg  shoulb  io 
togon. 

MahaMiaratav.  1517;  xii.  9248"  f.j  9281";  xiii.  5571  f. 

Whene'er  thy  acts  the  source  must  be 
Of  good  or  ill  to  other  men. 
Deal  thou  with  them  in  all  things  then 

As  thou  would'st  have  them  deal  with  thee. 
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CXXVIII.  Jttarh0  xr6  a  gooli  man. 

MaMbharata  ii.  2424  and  2438  f. 
The  good  kind  actions  recollect, 

But  base,  injurious  deeds  forget ; 

On  doing  good  to  others  set. 
They  never  recompence  expect. 

CXXIX.  'mit  §am£. 
MaMbharata  i.  6116,  6254;  and  iii.  13252. 

Kind  deeds  are  never  thrown  away 
On  men  of  real  goodness, — such 
Are  not  content  to  give  as  much, 
As  they  have  got,  far  more  repay, 
Nay,  even  a  hundredfold  bestow : 
For  here  the  gods  no  measure  know. 

CXXX.  §emMcma  a  butp. 
MaMbharata  iii.  13745  ;  xii.  3531'- 

A  man  should  do  with  all  his  might 
The  good  his  heart  has  once  designed. 
Ne'er  let  him  wrong  with  wrong  requite. 
But  be  to  others  ever  kind. 

CXXXI.  'W.ht  ptxrgpmtB  »f  0tte0  not  io  be  znbieb. 
Mahabharata  xiii.  3880. 

On  thee  to  smile  though  fortune  never  deign. 
Her  favourites'  happier  lot  with  calmness  bear  ; 
For  prudent  men  from  wealth  they  do  not  share. 

But  others'  own,  enjoyment  ever  gain. 

[The  last  two  lines  of  this  maxim  are  ambiguous,  and  may, 
perhaps,  admit  of  an  unfavourable  interpretation ;  viz.,  that 
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the  unfortunate  may  find  means  of  benefiting  by  the  wealth 
of  others,  by  recommending  themselves  to  their  favour.  See, 
however,  the  context,  as  given  in  the  Appendix.] 


CXXXIL  ^h«  wqwiter,  not  «qttal  txr  tk«  "iiazt,  of  gooi  acta. 

MahShharata  xii.  4993. 

The  man  who  manifold  hath  paid 
A  kindness  on  himself  conferred, 
Does  less  than  he  who,  only  stirred 

By  generous  impulse,  lent  him  aid. 


CXXXIII.  "  ^hi0  XQ  th£  lata  anb  the  prophets.' 
(St  Matthew  vii.  12.) 

Vikrama  eharita  158. 

In  one  short  verse  I  here  express 
The  sum  of  tomes  of  sacred  lore  : 
Beneficence  is  righteousness ; 
Oppression  sin's  malignant  core. 


CXXXIV.  po  not  to  others  tokat  thou  toouti'st  not  kabe 
botw  to  tkee. 

Panchatcmtra  iii.  104  (or  103,  in  another  edition.) 

Hear  virtue's  sum  expressed  in  one 
Brief  maxim — lay  it  well  to  heart. 
Ne'er  do  to  others  what,  if  done 
To  thee,  would  cause  thee  inward  smart. 
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CXXXV.  "  f  f  ge  lobe  them  tohick  \atit  goa  tohai  tftoari 
kab£  s«  ?  "     (St  Matthew  v.  46.) 

Pancliatantra  i.  277  (or  247  in  another  edition.) 

His  action  no  applause  invites. 

Who  simply  good  with  good  repays  : 

He  only  justly  merits  praise 

Who  wrongful  deeds  with  kind  requites. 

CXXXVI.  Ike  hi)jlu0t  toorship  of  tto  Idtg. 
Bh&gamta  Purdna  viii.  7,  44. 

To  scatter  joy  throughout  thy  whole 

Surrounding  world  ;  to  still  men's  grief : — 
Such  is  the  worship  best  and  chief 

Of  God,  the  Universal  Soul. 


CXXXVII.  'Wxt  irroya  aim  of  \xiz. 
Bhagwoata  Pwraria  x.  22,  35. 

He  only  does  not  live  in  vain 
Who  all  the  means  within  his  reach 
Employs,  his  wealth,  his  thought,  his  speech, 
T'  advance  the  weal  of  other  men. 


CXXXVIII.  '^z  nuans  of  attaining  to  final  lihtration. 

Vriddha  Chdi^akya  xv.  1. 

Those  men  alone  the  secret  know 
Which  final  liberation  brings. 
Whose  hearts  with  pity  overflow 
To  even  the  meanest  living  things  : — 
Not  those  a  beggar's  garb  who  wear, 
With  ashes  smeared,  with  matted  hair. 
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CXXXIX.  "  ®J)£rarn«  £til  toitk  gooli."    (Epistle  to  the 
Eomans  xii.  21.) 

MaMbharaiaxa..  13253;  v.  1518;  xii.  9972. 

With  meekness  conquer  wrath,  and  ill  with  ruth. 
By  giving  niggards  vanquish,  lies  with  truth. 

CXL.  "  gKkff  tohen  lie  ioas  rebtlfl),  rebikb  tiot  sgaiit." 
(1st  Epistle  of  Peter  ii.  2,  3 ;  iii.  9.) 

MoJiabharata  v.  1270  ;  xii.  11008. 

Reviling  meet  with  patience  ;  ne'er 
To  men  malignant  malice  bear. 
Harsh  tones  and  wrathful  language  greet 
With  gentle  speech  and  accents  sweet. 
When  struck  return  not  thou  the  blow. 
Even  gods  their  admiration  shew 
Of  men  who  thus  entreat  a  foe. 


CXLI.  "  f  f  thine  enemp  kongwr,  itth  kim."    (Proverbs  xxv. 
v.  21  f. ;  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  xii.  20.) 

Mahabhamta  xii.  5528. 

That  foe  repel  not  with  a  frown 

Who  claims  thy  hospitable  aid  ; 

A  tree  refuses  not  its  shade 
To  him  who  comes  to  hew  it  down. 

CXLII.  Jfm-)jtbnte30  of  Injttrits. 

Subhdshitarnava,  274. 

A  hero  hates  not  even  the  foe 
Whose  deadly  bow  is  'gainst  him  bent ; 
The  sandal-tree  with  fragrant  scent 
Imbues  the  axe  which  lays  it  low. 
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CXLIII.  gnirpiiattte  not  tcr  he  QtxA  emjrts  aluas. 
Mahahhwrata  xiii.  3212. 

Let  none  with  scorn  a  suppliant  meet, 
Or  from  the  door  untended  spurn  ; 

A  dog,  an  outcast,  kindly  treat. 

And  so  shalt  thou  be  blest  in  turn. 

CXLIV.  %)xts-SMt. 
Hitopadda  i.  55  (or  33). 

The  good  extend  their  loving  care 

To  men,  however  mean  or  vile ; 
E'en  base  ChElndalas'  *  dwellings  share 

Th'  impartial  moonbeam's  silvery  smile. 

CXLV.  J[arroto  aiib  iarp  tortilmegs. 
Panchatantra  v.  38. 

Small  souls  enquire  "  belongs  this  man 
To  our  own  race,  or  class,  or  clan  "  ? 
But  larger-hearted  men  embrace 
As  brothers  all  the  human  race. 


CXLVI.  fitottp300i0n  ghouli  hz  shotun  ia  all  mm. 
B&mgywtja  vi.  115,  41. 

To  bad  as  well  as  good,  to  all, 

A  generous  man  compassion  shows. 
On  earth  no  mortal  lives,  he  knows. 

Who  does  not  oft  through  weakness  fall. 

*  Ch^ndala  has  the  same  sense  as  Pariah,  a  man  of  the 
lowest,  or  of  no,  caste. 
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CXLVII.  ^  man  mag  karii  from  ilie  tembleet,  &£. 
Manu,  ii.  238,  and  ^arngadhards  PaddhaM,  Nlti,  34. 

From  whomsoever  got,  the  wise 
Accept  with  joy  the  pearl  they  prize. 
To  them  the  mean  may  knowledge  teach, 
The  lowliest  lofty  virtue  preach. 
Such  men  will  wed,  nor  view  with  scorn, 
A  lovely  hride,  though  humbly  bom. 

When  sunlight  fails,  and  all  is  gloom, 
A  lamp  can  well  the  house  illume. 


CXLVIII.  (gooi  maj!  he  gaineli  front  Bberglhing. 
Mahdbharata,  v.  1125. 

From  madmen's  ravings  even,  the  wise, 
And  children's  prattlings,  good  may  gain  : 
As  workmen  skilled  extract  the  vein 
Of  gold  in  rocks  that  bedded  lies. 

(Compare  xii.  11812.     (See  above.  No.  Ixxviii.  p.  65.) 

CXLIX.  JEen  tttt  fotmtb  bg  tlieir  assodates. 
MaMbMrata,v.  1272;  vii.  5961 ;  xii.  11023. 

As  cloth  is  tinged  by  any  dye 
In  which  it  long  time  plunged  may  lie; 
So  those  with  whom  he  loves  to  live 
To  every  man  his  colour  give. 
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CL.  ®bil  m£tt  to  )&t  atoiJbfb. 
MahalMrata,  v.  1164  ;  xii.  2797. 

Let  good  men  ne'er  with  bad  themselves  ally ; 
Whene'er  a  friendly  bond  the  two  unites. 
The  guiltless  share  the  doom  the  knaves  that  smites. 
Moist  wood  takes  fire,  and  burns,  when  mixed  with  dry. 

CLI.  Hoto  tke  toise  ani  taoiish  r^spatitodg  art  affecteli 
bg  ^xrmtg. 

Mahalhamta,i.  ZOTJ. 

The  fool  who  listens  day  by  day 
To  all  that  men  around  him  say, 
Whate'er  is  worst  drinks  in  with  greed, 
As  pigs  on  garbage  love  to  feed. 
But  hearing  others  talk,  the  wise 
The  precious  choose,  the  vile  despise ; 
Just  so  do  swans,  with  innate  tact. 
From  milk  and  water,  milk  extract. 

CLII.  (tttds  ai  ^aah  ani  bai  rcmpang. 

Mahabharata,  iii.  2-5  (compare  ii.  223,  251). 

To  herd  with  fools,  delusion  breeds. 
To  error,  vice,  and  misery  leads ; 
While  those  who  wait  upon  the  wise 
On  virtue's  ladder  ever  rise. 
Let  men  who  covet  calm  of  mind 
The  old,  the  sage,  the  righteous  find  ; 
From  such  the  way  of  duty  learn  ; 
Thus  aided,  truth  and  right  discern. 
Such  men's  example,  influence,  looks. 
Teach  better  far  than  many  books. 
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CLIII.  Enbiscemitig  men's  ^jraiae  toorthksg. 

MaJiabhumta,yii.  4217. 

What  boots  the  censure  or  applause 
Which  undisceming  men  bestow  ? 
Who  ever  heeds  the  senseless  crow 
That  in  the  forest  harshly  caws  ? 

CLIV.  "  'vLhz  iansat  cnn  no  man  tame."    (James  iii.  8.) 
Mahdbhdrata,  v.  1170. 

'Tis  very  hard  to  curb  the  tongue, 
Yet  all  this  needful  power  should  seek  ; 
For  who  much  useful  truth  can  speak, 
Or  charm  with  brilliant  converse  long  ? 

CLV.  "  Casting  pearls  bdove  stoiite. " 
Hitopadda,  iv.  10. 

He  only  threshes  chaff  who  schools 
With  patient  kindness  thoughtless  fools. 
He  writes  on  shifting  sand  who  fain 
By  favours  worthless  men  would  gain. 

CLVI.  ||xiireks0ni>s0  of  rwlaiming  th«  bab. 
Bhammwildsa,  i.  93. 

Whoe'er  the  bad  by  kindness  tries 
To  gain, — but  vainly  ploughs  the  skies, 
The  viewless  wind  with  water  laves. 
And  paints  a  picture  on  the  waves. 
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CLVII.  (^mt  aibia  itot  ta  ht  toastfi  xrn  taa\s. 

MaMbharata,  v.  3290  f. 

When  good  advice  is  not  more  prized  than  ill, 
What  man  of  sense  has  any  words  to  spare 
For  thoughtless  fools  ?    Does  any  minstrel  care 
On  deaf  men's  ears  to  waste  his  tuneful  skill  ? 

CLVIII.  ^bilitg  ttjagsarg  iax  acq;tttrttt5  kittrtolebge. 
Mahahharata,  ii.  2485;  x.  178f. ;  ii.  1945. 

No  teaching  e'er  a  blockhead  shows 

What's  right,  what's  wrong,  or  makes  him  sage; 

No  child  in  understanding  grows 

Mature  in  sense,  with  growing  age. 

The  wise  who  proffer  learning's  hoon 

To  stupid  men,  their  labour  waste  : 

Though  filled  with  juices  sweet,  a  spoon 

Their  pleasant  flavour  cannot  taste. 

But  able  men,  though  taught  in  haste 

Truth,  right,  and  wrong,  can  quickly  learn. 

The  feeling  tongue  and  palate  taste. 

And  flavours  sweet  and  sour  discern. 


CLIX.  Wtu  puitt  ittflidei  bg  har^h  toffris. 

MaMbharata,  xiii.  4985  f.  =  v.  1172  f. 

The  wound  a  foeman's  trenchant  steel 
Inflicts,  in  time  again  will  heal ; 
The  tree  a  woodman's  axe  o'erthrows 
Soon  sprouts  again,  and  freshly  grows  ; 
But  never  more  those  wounds  are  closed. 
Which  harsh  and  cutting  words  have  caused. 
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The  shafts  men's  flesh  which  pierce  and  gall,- 
A  leech's  skill  draws  out  them  all. 
No  power  extracts  the  sharp  word-dart, 
Which  rankles,  bedded  in  the  heart. 


CLX.  WntQ-xmt. 
MahaHmrata,  xiii.  4986;  v.  1266. 

The  tongue  discharges  shafts  of  speech, 
Which  cut  and  torture  those  they  reach. 
They  light  on  none  but  tender  parts, 
They  burn  men's  vitals,  bones,  and  hearts : 
Let  none  shoot  forth  those  cruel  darts. 


CLXI.  ^ar0k0ir£Mk. 
Mahabharata,  i.  3559;  v.  1267. 

Of  all  men  him  most  luckless  deem 
With  thorns  of  speech  who  others  tears, 
Who  on  his  lips,  with  taunts  that  teem, 
Destruction's  cursing  Goddess  bears. 

[Compare  the  expressions  in  Psalms  11.  2  ;  Iv.  21  ;  Ivii.  4 ;  and 
Ixiv.  3,  4.1 


CLXII.  gisr^garb  of  ^aab  aibicf. 
Mahdbhdrata,  v.  4348;  compare  v.  4143  ff. 

That  self-willed  man  his  foes  delights. 
Who,  ill  advised,  the  counsel  slights 
Of  those  sage  friends  who  wish  him  well. 
And  how  to  help  him,  best  can  tell. 
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Or, 

Whoe'er  the  prudent  counsel  slights, 
Of  honest  friends  who  wish  him  well. 
And  best  the  safest  course  can  tell, — 
That  fool  his  foeman's  hearts  delights. 

CLXIII.  Ihesame. 
Mdhahhdrata  x.  234. 

Whene'er  a  man  wise  counsel  scorns, 
Which  friends  impress,  but  he  dislikes  ; 
And  such  a  man  misfortune  strikes. 
He  then  too  late,  his  folly  mourns. 

CLXIV.  %]x&  daint0  ani  inti^s  ai  fmntiship. 
Mahdbhdrata,  v.  3317. 

That  mortal  sages  heartless  call 
Who  does  not  help  his  friends  in  need. 
Who  does  not  kindly  warn  and  lead. 
Whene'er  they  seem  about  to  fall. 

He  merits  praise,  who,  urged  by  care 
His  friend  from  folly  back  to  hold. 
Should  use  all  means,  and  waxing  bold, 
Should  even  seize  him  by  the  hair. 

CLXV.  Jl  wal  frietti. 

Mahahbamta,  xii.  2998  f. ;  xii.  6284  ff. 

He  is  a  genuine  friend  who,  free 
From  every  taint  of  jealousy, 
Regards  with  constant  joy  and  pride 
Thy  fortune's  ever-rising  tide  ; — 
Whose  heart,  again,  within  him  sinks 
Whene'er  of  ills  of  thine  he  thinks. 
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The  man  whose  sympathising  heart 
In  all  thy  joys  and  woes  takes  part. 
Who  as  his  own  misfortunes  treats 
Thy  woes,  reverses,  wrongs,  defeats. 
In  him  with  perfect  faith  confide. 
As  in  a  father,  brother,  guide. 


CLXVI.  ^r0km  fritttbghips  xit'atx  tltox0«ekl2  ceitwtttil). 
MaMlharata  xii.  41 67. 

Things  well  compact  are  hard  to  crack, 
And  broken  things  are  hard  to  mend ; 
So  shattered  friendships,  patched  up,  lack 
The  love  that  marked  the  former  friend. 


CLXVII.  ^xm«st  aibici. 

Mahabhamtav.  1348;  compare  v.  1097;  ii.  2136;- 
Manu  iv.  138. 

Bland  courtly  men  are  found  with  ease. 
Who  utter  what  they  know  will  please ; 
But  honest  men  are  far  to  seek, 
Who  bitter  truths  and  wholesome  speak. 
So,  too,  those  thoughtful  men  are  rare 
Who  blunt  and  sound  advice  can  bear. 

A  prince's  best  ally  is  he, — 
The  man  from  servile  truckling  free, 
Who  faithful  counsel  gives,  nor  fears 
With  truth  to  wound  his  patron's  ears  ; 
Not  he  who  spares  him  present  pain 
At  certain  cost  of  future  bane. 
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CLXVIII.  gi0hxm£st  etilogista  anb  0a«t  Jbriraftora. 
MaMbharata  xii.  4221. 

The  men  who  praise  you,  bland  and  bright. 
Before  you, — rail  behind  your  back, 
Are  dogs  that  dread  a  front  attack, 
But  slink  behind  your  heels  to  bite. 

CLXIX.  (gtiil  at  xt'oen^ttvikitss. 
MaMbharata  xii.  4225. 

The  injured  man  who  weakly  longs 
To  pay  base  slanderers  back  their  wrongs, 
Is  like  the  ass  which  loves  to  lie 
And  roll  in  ashes  dirtily. 

CLXX.  ^0ttlt0  ai  ioxtsv^hi  anb  txmrag^  anii  their 
rflntrari£0. 

MaMbharata  i.  8404  f. 

The  prudent  man,  alive,  awake. 
To  all  the  turns  events  may  take, 
The  vigorous  man,  prepared  to  brave 
All  strokes  of  fate,*  however  grave. 
Is  never  taken  by  surprise. 
When  ills  assail  and  troubles  rise. 
Though  laid  by  rude  misfortune  low. 
He  does  not  faint  beneath  the  blow, 
But  soon  recovering  strength,  is  fain 
To  fight  life's  battle  o'er  again. 
His  manly  spirit  nought  dismays. 
He  strives  and  hopes  for  better  days. 

*  The  word  "  fate  "  is  used  by  me  here  merely  in  the  sense 
of  calamity. 
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But  thoughtless  men,  who  never  see 
Th'  approach  of  dire  calamity, — 
Of  yawning  ruin  never  think, 
Until  they  stand  upon  its  brink, — 
When  trouble  comes,  oppressed  and  scared, 
For  struggling  'gainst  it  unprepared. 
Succumb  beneath  the  blows  of  fate. 
And  rise  no  more  to  high  estate. 


CLXXI.  CffniitiOTt0  of  eatzzzs. 
MahalMrata  xii.  4889  and  4908. 

Whoe'er  for  future  chance  provides. 
Or  promptly  meets  whate'er  betides. 
Ensures  success ;  while  he  goes  wrong 
In  act  who  is  not  prompt  and  strong. 

CLXXII.  |pollitt£g0  iwassarg  to  sxicttss. 
MahabMrata  i.  5613. 

No  man  gains  good  who  is  not  bold. 
And  ready  danger  to  confront ; 
But  if  he  dares,  and  bears  its  brunt. 
And  lives, — he  then  shall  good  behold. 

CLXXIII.  §dt-xe0fed  t8smii«l  to  svicass. 
MahabMrata  iii.  1259. 

A  man  should  ne'er  himself  despise  : 
Who  weakly  thus  himself  contemns. 
The  flowing  tide  of  fortune  stems. 
And  ne'er  to  high  estate  can  rise. 
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CLXXIV.  SEhat  fttCTflg  ran  t^td. 
Vriddlia  Chanahya  MS.,  ;p.  32. 

Mount  Meru's  peak  to  scale  is  not  too  high. 
Nor  Hades'  lowest  depth  to  reach  too  deep. 
Nor  any  sea  too  broad  to  overleap, 
For  men  of  dauntless,  fiery,  energy. 

CLXXV.  ^t^xi&ssntss. 
Mahabhdrafa  v.  1513. 

The  truly  brave,  however  tried. 

In  all  events  the  test  abide. 

The  gloom  of  woods,  the  wild  beasts'  haunt. 

Their  manly  spirits  cannot  daunt. 

Amid  alarms,  distress  and  woe 
They  ne'er  lose  heart,  no  fear  they  know. 
When  swords  are  swung,  or,  thick  as  hail 
The  arrows  fly,  they  never  quail. 

CLXXVI.  ^rxraaatinatiait. 
Mahabhamta  vi.  2008. 

Events  have  onward  sped  too  fast ; 
The  time  to  change  thy  course  is  past. 
A  dam  thou  rear'st  the  streams  to  stay 
Which  have  already  flowed  away  ! 
Thy  house  is  burned  ;  the  flames  to  quell 
For  water  now  thou  digg'st  a  well.* 

*  Compare  Eamayana,  ii.  18,  23,  "  Thou  in  vain  desirest  to 
construct  a  dam  when  the  water  is  gone."  Bhartrihari,  iii. 
76,  "A  wise  man  should  strenuously  strive  after  his 
own  wellbeing  whilst  his  body  is  in  health,  whilst  decay  is 
far  off,  whilst  his  strength  is  unbroken,  and  there  is  no  decline 
of  life  :  when  the  house  is  in  flames,  what  is  the  use  of  making 
an  effort  to  dig  a  well?" 
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CLXXVII.  ffitiil  of  ittbm0ixrtt. 
MaMhhWrata -xa..  3814;  iL  164. 

The  dilatory  men  who  let 
The  time  for  action  pass  away. 
Though  long  they  seek,  can  seldom  get 
Another  opportunity. 

CLXXVIII.  '^xoxKi^xWiz  tteregsarg. 
Mahabharata  xi.  36. 

While  yet  the  hours  for  action  last 
A  man  should  strive  his  ends  to  gain, 
That  so  he  may  not  mourn  in  vain 
The  chance  away  for  ever  past. 

CLXXIX.  .Stubs  brfot^haitb  tk£  conszopxmctB  oi  actioit. 
Mahabharata  v.  1112. 

If  I  now  take  this  step,  what  next  ensues  ? 

Should  I  forbear,  what  must  I  then  expect  ? 

Thus,  e'er  he  acts,  a  man  should  well  reflect. 

And  weighing  both  the  sides,  his  course  should  choose. 

CLXXX.  Wxt  btet  rCTteijj  fot  grot 
Mahabharata  xi.  184",  f. 

Nor  valour,  wealth,  nor  yet  a  band 
Of  friends  can  bring  such  sure  relief 
To  mortals  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
As  strong  and  steadfast  self-command. 
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CLXXXI.  Wtvt  axt&  tm  jjtief . 
MahahMmta  iii.  14079  (  =  xi.  76b,  f. ;  xii.  12494). 

With  drugs  the  body's  pains  are  healed ; 
But  wisdom  mental  anguish  quells ; 
Such  wholesome  power  in  knowledge  dwells. 
To  grief,  then,  never  weakly  yield. 

CLXXXII,  i;he  toisi  attp^rtor  to  axoxms\&ntts. 
MaMbMmta  iii.  62 ;  xi.  67 ;  xii.  751 ;  6497",  f. ;  12483. 

No  day  arrives,  but  as  it  flies, 
Of  fear  a  hundred  sources  brings. 
Of  grief  a  thousand  bitter  springs, 
To  vex  the  fool, — ^but  not  the  wise. 

CLXXXIII.  £Sirtxke  at  a  iaiez  man. 
MahdbMrafa  v.  S93. 

The  men,  too  high  who  never  aim. 
For  things  once  lost  who  never  mourn. 
By  troubles  ne'er  are  overborne, — 
Such  men  the  praise  of  wisdom  claim. 

CLXXXIV.  ^^jfijffux&nczs  not  altoas®  to  bz  txvistzis. 
Mahabhdrata  xii.  4148  f. 

A  bounded  vault  the  aether  seems  ; 
With  fire  the  firefly  seems  to  shine ; 
And  yet  no  bounds  the  sky  confine  ; 
'Tis  not  with  fire  the  firefly  gleams. 
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So  other  sense-perceptions  too, 

Which  else  might  cheat,  should  first  be  tried, 

And  those  which  every  test  abide, 

Should  only  then  be  deemed  as  true. 

CLXXXV.  Ctatt^ttt,  ani  fnal  WtQStSiwz&s. 
Makahharata  iii.  14085. 

What  gain  can  discontent  allay  ? 
Contentment  makes  men  truly  blest. 
He  who  has  travelled  wisdom's  way 
With  gladness  hails  th'  approaching  day. 
When  he  in  bliss  supreme  shall  rest. 

CLXXXVI.  %\xt  iaaixsh  ttecanitvAtli ;  tlw  toiee  nmtent. 
MaMbhdrata  xi.  75. 

Though  proudly  swells  their  fortune's  tide. 
Though  evermore  their  hoards  augment. 
Unthinking  men  are  ne'er  content : 
But  wise  men  soon  are  satisfied. 

CLXXXVII.  ■§iscantmt. 
Subhashitarr}ava,  110. 

Most  men  the  things  they  have,  despise. 
And  others  which  they  have  not,  prize ; 
Tn  winter  wish  for  summer's  glow. 
In  summer  long  for  winter's  snow. 

CLXXXVIIL  JLo  Tftdzd  \tti,VTffm&s&  in  ihz  toxrrlb. 
Mdhahharata  sii.  6712;  comp.  iiL  15382"- 

Some  men  by  circumstance  of  birth 
Are  happier,  others  more  distrest ; 
But  any  man  completely  blest 
I  nowhere  yet  have  seen  on  earth. 

[This  verse  in  the  original  immediately  precedes  the  next  No. 
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CLXXXIX.  gimrt  ingatiabb. 
Mahahhamta  xii.  6713;  comp.  xii.  514—522. 

When  men  grow  rich,  for  something  else  they  pine, 
They  would  be  kings ;  *  were  kingly  rank  attained. 
They  fain  would  gods  become ;  were  godship  gained. 
They'd  long  to  rule  o'er  all  the  race  divine. 

But  shouldst  thou  wealth  and  royal  power  acquire. 
And  soaring  higher  yet,  become  a  god. 
Yea  rule  all  Svargat  by  thy  sovereign  nod, 
Ev'n  then  unsated,  thou  wouldst  more  desire. 


CXC.  'Wxzenmt. 

Mahahhamta  i.  3174  and  3513;  iii.  80  fF.,  6715  ;  xii.  513  ff. 
xii.  6609  ff. ;  xii.  9925. 

Renewed  enjoyment  never  tames, 
But  rather  more  excites  desire. 
The  more  by  oil  or  wood  a  fire 
Is  fed,  the  more  it  fiercely  flames. 

Fools  find  it  hard  to  quell  this  pest,  — 
This  plague,  which  lasts  out  all  man's  days, 
Which  grows  not  old  as  he  decays  : — 
Who  cures  it,  he  alone  is  blest. 


*  Compare  the  PhoenissEe  of  Euripides,  503  ff.,  where  Eteocles 
says :  "  For  I,  o  mother,  will  declare,  concealing  nothing ;  I 
would  go  to  the  place  where  the  stars,  and  the  sun  rise,  and 
beneath  the  earth, — if  I  were  able  to  do  these  things, — in  order 
to  possess  regal  power,  the  greatest  of  the  deities." — Compare 
Mbh.  V.  4567  (see  below  in  the  story  of  "Sanjaya  and  Vidula.") 

+  The  Hindu  paradise,  the  abode  of  Indra. 
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Eule,  then,  thyself ;  desire  abate  : 
Earth,  all  the  gems  her  caverns  hold, 
With  -women,  cattle,  stores  of  gold, — 
All  fails  one  greedy  man  to  sate. 


CXCI.  ®bii0  0f  toealth :  prai0£  of  wnttttitmott. 
Malidbhdrata  iii.  84. 

As  fire  consumes  the  wood  from  which  it  springs, 

So  inborn  greed  to  mortals  ruin  brings. 

The  rich  in  constant  dread  of  rulers  live, 

Of  water,  fire,  thieves,  kinsmen  crying  "  Give." 

Ev'n  wealth  itself  to  some  men  proves  a  bane  ; 

Who  dotes  on  it,  no  lasting  bliss  can  gain. 

As  flesh  by  denizens  of  earth,  sea,  air, — 

Beasts,  fishes,  birds, — is  seized  as  dainty  fare. 

So  too  the  rich  are  preyed  on  everywhere. 

Increasing  wealth  to  greed  and  folly  leads, 

And  meanness,  pride,  and  fear,  and  sorrow  breeds. 

In  getting,  keeping,  losing  wealth,  what  pain 

Do  men  endure  !  They  others  kill  for  gain. 

The  vain  desires  of  mortals  never  rest  ;■ 

Contentment  only  makes  them  truly  blest. 

Life,  beauty,  youth,  gold,  power,  we  cannot  keep ; 

The  loss  of  those  we  love  we  soon  must  weep. 

On  such-like  things,  from  which  he  soon  must  part, 

The  thoughtful  man  will  never  set  his  heart. 

In  hoarding  gold  no  more  thy  days  expend ; 

Or  else  endure  the  ills  that  wealth  attend. 

Ev'n  men  who  wealth  for  pious  uses  win. 

Would  better  act,  if  none  they  sought  to  gain  : 

'Tis  wiser  not  with  mud  to  soil,  the  skin. 

Then  first  to  soil,  and  then  wash  off  the  stain. 
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CXCII.  ^  man's  aims  bara  toith  his  time  of  life. 
Malidlharata  s..  115. 

In  youth  a  man  is  led  away 
By  other  thoughts,  ideas,  aims, 
Than  those  his  middle  life  which  sway  : 
In  age  yet  other  schemes  he  frames. 

CXCIII.  giUalth  aitl)  jJobaiB. 
MahalhCLrata  xii.  213,  ff. 

Amassing  wealth  with  care  and  pains, 
A  man  the  means  of  action  gains. 
From  wealth  a  stream  of  virtuous  deeds, — 
As  copious  rills  from  hills, — proceeds. 
But  action  halts  when  affluence  fails. 
As  brooks  dry  up  when  drought  prevails. 
Wealth  every  earthly  good  procures, 
And  heavenly  bliss  itself  insures. 
For  rich  men  gold,  with  hand  profuse, 
Can  spend  for  every  pious  use.* 

The  wealthy  man  has  troops  of  friends ; 
A  flattering  crowd  before  him  bends  ; 
With  ardour  men  his  kinship  claim  ; 
With  honour  all  pronounce  his  name  ; 
They  call  him  noble,  learned,  wise. 
And  all  his  words  as  maxims  prize. 

Men  in  the  lap  of  affluence  nurst 
Look  down  upon  the  poor  as  curst. 
The  world  deems  want  a  crime ;  like  bad 
And  guilty  men,  the  poor  are  sad. 

*  There  is  nothing  in  the  original  corresponding  to  these 
two  lines ;  but  I  assume  that  their  substance  is  intimated  in 
what  precedes ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is  afterwards 
said  of  the  poor  man. 
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A  needy  man  is  viewed  with  scorn,* 
As  base  and  vile,  though  nobly  born  ; 
On  earth  his  lot  is  joyless,  hard. 
To  him  the  gates  of  heaven  are  baiTed  ; 
The  rites  which  open  wide  that  gate, 
The  needy  cannot  celebrate. 

He  merits  most  the  name  of  lean 
Who  cattle  lacks,  whose  garb  is  mean. 
On  whom  no  crowd  of  servants  waits. 
Whose  food  no  hungry  strangers  sates  : — 
That  hapless  man  is  truly  lean, 
Not  he  whose  frame  is  spare  and  thin. 

CXCIV.  SHealtk  xiftm  injttrimtg. 
Mah&hMrata  xii.  6575. 

The  unthinking  man  with  whom,  too  kind. 

The  goddess  Fortune  ever  dwells. 

Becomes  the  victim  of  her  spells  ; 

As  autumn's  clouds  the  wind  impels. 
She  sweeps  away  his  better  mind. 
Pride,  born  of  viewing  stores  of  gold. 

Conceit  of  beauty,  birth,  invade 

His  empty  soul ;  he  is  not  made. 
He  deems,  like  men  of  vulgar  mould. 
He  knits  his  brows,  his  lip  he  bites. 

At  poorer  men  he  looks  askance. 

With  proud  contempt  and  angry  glance, 
With  threatening  words  their  souls  affrights. 

*  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit, 

Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  3.  ]  52. 
"  For  unhappy  poverty  has  in  it  nothing  harder  than  this, 
than  that  it  makes  men  the  objects  of  ridicule." 
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How,  how  could  any  mortal  brook 
On  such  a  hateful  wretch  to  look, 
Even  though  he  owned  the  godlike  power 
On  men  all  envied  boons  to  shower  ? 


CXCV.  ^h£  same. 
Sdhityadarpana,  322. 

A  wealthy  man  not  drunk  with  pride, 
A  youth  who  fickle  folly  flees, 
A  ruler  scorning  careless  ease, 
Among  the  great  enrolled  abide. 

CXCVI.  Mhat  totU  itct  men  la  to  Qtt  toeaith  ? 

^arngadhara' s  Paddhati,  Dhanaprasamsd  12: 

For  gold  what  will  not  mortals  dare  ? 
What  efforts,  struggles,  labours  spare  ? 
The  hostile  warrior's  sword  they  brave, 
And  plunge  beneath  the  ocean  wave. 

CXCVII.  Ik*  same. 
MaMbhdrata  iii.  15398. 

On  seas,  in  forests  wild,  the  bold 
Will  risk  their  precious  lives  for  gold. 


CXCVIII.  'Wxz  rirh  hath  xk&wq  tntvibs. 
MaMbhdrata  xii.  12131. 

A  richr  man's  kinsfolk,  while  he  thrives, 
The  part  of  kinsmen  gladly  play : 
The  poor  man's  kindred  die  away 
Long  e'er  his  day  of  death  arrives. 
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CXCIX.  'She  same. 

Panchatantra  i.  15. 

A  wealthy  man  ev'n  strangers  treat 
As  if  they  were  his  kinsmen  bora  : 
The  poor  man's  kindred  all  with  scorn 
His  claim  to  kinship  basely  meet. 

00.  ^eirs  oi  the  nch  oittn  epmhthxiite. 

Subahshitdrnava,  64. 

How  many  foolish  heirs  make  haste 
The  wealth  their  fathers  saved  to  waste  ! 
Who  does  not  guard  with  care  the  pelf 
He  long  has  toiled  to  hoard  himself  ? 

CCI.  §df-exaltatifln,  anb  cmsnxt  sd  othexs  cov^zmnei. 
Mahabharata  sdi.  10576. 

Himself  in  men's  esteem  to  raise 
On  other's  faults  let  no  one  dwell ; 
But  rather  let  a  man  excel 
All  other  men  in  doing  well, 
And  thus  command  the  meed  of  praise. 
Oft  worthless  men,  in  blind  conceit. 
Their  own  superior  merits  vaunt, 
And  better  men  with  failings  taunt : 
Reproof  themselves  with  scorn  they  meet. 
By  blameless  acts  alone  the  wise. 
Although  they  ne'er  themselves  exalt. 
Nor  yet  with  other  men  find  fault, 
To  high  esteem  and  honour  rise. 
The  odour  sweet  of  virtuous  deeds, 
Though  voiceless,  far  and  wide  will  fly  : 
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To  tell  his  presence  in  the  sky 

The  noonday  sun  no  herald  needs. 

By  self-applause  a  fool  in  vain 

From  others  glory  seeks  to  gain  ; 

But  nought  a  wise  man's  light  confines  : 

Though  sunk  within  a  pit  it  shines. 


CCn.  gal)  men  pUasib  ia  hear  ill,  not  qaab,  at  others. 
MaMlMmta  v.  1.380;  xii.  11014. 

Of  others'  ill  to  hear  makes  bad  men  glad  ; 
To  hear  of  others'  virtues  makes  them  sad. 


CCIII.  %]xt  bai  like,  the  900b  iiislike,  to  eensure  otherg. 
MahabMrata  i.  3079. 

In  censuring  others  wicked  men  delight: 
With  all  good  men  'tis  just  the  opposite. 

CCIV.  Jften  of  merit  alone  ran  ajjyredate  merit. 
Mahdbharafa  viii.  1817. 

No  man  can  others'  merits  know 
When  he  himself  has  none  to  show. 

CCV.  (Eensoriottsness  attb  self-Jeeeption. 

MahahMrata  viii.  2116;  v.  1007. 

All  men  are  very  quick  to  spy 
Their  neighbours'  faults,  but  very  slow 
To  note  their  own  ;  when  these  they  know, 
With  self-deluding  art  they  eye. 
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CCVI.  Jim  szz  aihix's  iwaiis,  hat  sxt  blinli  to  their  ffton. 
Subhdshitdrjjava,  275. 

Men  soon  the  faults  of  others  learn  : 
A  few  their  virtues,  too,  find  out ; 
But  is  there  one — I  have  a  doubt — 
Who  can  his  own  defects  discern. 

CCVII.  "  mhs.  beholleai  than  the  mote  that  is  in  thg 

brother's  ege  ?  "  &c. 

(Matthew  vii.  3  f.) 

Mahdbhdrata  i.  3069. 

Thou  mark'st  the  faults  of  other  men. 
Although  as  mustard  seeds  minute ; 
Thine  own  escape  thy  partial  ken. 
Though  each  in  size  a  Bilva  fruit. 

covin,  mmt  of  0elf-kttotolebjje. 

MaMbharata  i.  3074. 

Until  the  ugly  man  has  scanned 
His  form,  as  in  a  mirror  shown. 
He  deems,  in  fond  conceit,  his  own 
The  fairest  face  in  all  the  land. 
But  when  the  faithful  glass  reveals 
How  every  grace  and  charm  it  wants, 
At  once  are  silenced  all  his  vaunts— 
The  galling  truth  he  sadly  feels. 

CCIX.  Ctottceit  Jiffiotlt  to  ntre. 
Panchaiantra  i.  314,  or  357. 

Declare  what  power  the  born  conceit 
Can  drive  from  any  creature's  mind. 

*  The  Bilva  is  the  Bel,  or  Aegle  Marmelos. 
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See  yonder  bird,  its  back  reclined 
On  earth,  throws  up  its  little  feet. 
While  there  it  sleeps,  the  sky  to  prop, 
Which  else  to  earth  might  downward  drop. 

OCX.  %a  ijtbf  abbia  ^asg ;  to  act  toell  bifKcnlt. 
Hitiypade^a  i.  98,  or  107. 

Whoe'er  will  others  seeking  light,  advise. 
His  task  is  easy — here  all  men  are  wise  ; 
But  urged  themselves  to  virtue,  most  no  more 
The  wisdom  show  they  seemed  to  have  before. 

CCXI.  '^0  hoaat  f&s^  '•  t«  act  iifficttlt. 
Bamayatia  vi.  67,  10  (Gorresio's  Edition.) 

In  words  to  carry  out  a  plan. 

Is  easy  work  for  any  man ; 

But  those  who  vigour  join  with  skill 

Alone  hard  tasks  in  act  fulfil. 

CCXII.  §Stticm  is  0tr£ttgth. 
Mahahharata  v.  1321  ff. ;  iii.  1333 ;  i.  5915  f. 

The  forest  tree  that  stands  alone, 

Though  huge,  and  strong,  and  rooted  fast, 
Unable  long  to  brave  the  blast. 

By  furious  gusts  is  overthrown  ; 

While  trees  that,  growing  side  by  side, 
A  mass  compact  together  form. 
Each  sheltering  each,  defy  the  storm, 

And  green  from  age  to  age  abide. 

So  too  the  man  alone  who  stands. 

However  brave  himself,  and  wise, 

But  lacking  aid  from  stout  allies. 
Falls,  smitten  soon  by  hostile  hands. 
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But  those  sage  kinsmen  ever  thrive. 
Like  lotus  flowers  in  blooming  pride, 
Who  firmly  each  in  each  confide. 

And  each  from  each  support  derive. 

CCXIII.  <Wa&  same. 
MahabMrata -v.  1318. 

Long  threads,  if  aU  alike  they  be. 
And  many,  even  if  thin,  sustain. 
Unbroken,  many  a  heavy  strain  : 
Of  good  men  here  an  emblem  see. 

CCXIV.  W^tsmiz. 
Mahabharata  v.  1319. 

Would  kinsmen  deal  a  deadly  stroke, 
They  all  the  common  cause  must  aid. 

When  sundered,  firebrands  only  smoke, 
But  blaze  whene'er  in  contact  laid. 

CCXV.  JEtttaal  Itclp. 
Mahdlh&rata  v.  863. 

By  woods  unsheltered,  tigers  fall 
Beneath  the  hunter-troop's  attacks  : 
And  stripped  of  tigers,  forests  taU 
Soon  sink  before  the  woodman's  axe. 
Let  tigers,  therefore,  woods  defend. 
And  woods  to  tigers  shelter  lend. ' 

CCXVL  SEeak  tats  ttot  to  hi  iespiseJb. 
Mahabharata  i.  5553  (compare  i.  5627),  xii.  43S0. 

Let  none  a  feeble  foe  despise  : 
If  but  a  little  fire  should  seize 
One  out  of  many  forest  trees, 
Soon  low  the  wood  in  ashes  lies. 
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CCXVII.  ©suttffrt  in  i^aling  toith  a  tot. 
Mahdhhdrafa  xii.  5315  j  v.  1405. 

When  with  a  crafty  foe  thou  wagest  war, 
Ne'er  rest  secure  because  he  dwells  afar ; 
For  know,  the  arms  of  such  a  mail  are  long, 
When  stretched  to   wreak  his   wrath  on   those  who've 
done  him  wrong. 

CCXVIII.  ^k^game. 
MahabMrata  xii.  3501  (compare  v.  1389.) 

If  thou  hast  chanced  to  wrong  a  powerful  foe, 
Ne'er  rest  secure,  though  far  he  dwell  away : 
His  arm  with  sudden  stroke  may  lay  thee  low, 
As  hawks,  down  swooping,  smite  their  helpless  prey. 

CCXIX.  Jttarhiabdliatt  connstl. 
MahabMrata  i.  5563;  xii.  5264. 

Whilst  thou  dost  watch  thy  chance, — with  seeming  care 

Thy  mortal  foe  upon  thy  shoulder  bear ; 

Then  down  to  earth  thy  hated  burden  dash. 

As  men  against  the  rocks  an  earthen  vessel  smash. 


CCXX.  ^oto  lijomm  imght  to  gain  anii  tep  thtix 
hmsb&vibe'  liSiedions. 

A  free,  translation  of  portions  of  the  section  of  tlie  Mahdbharata, 
entitled,  the  conversation  of  Draupadl  with  Satyabhama, 
Book  iii.,  verses  14649-14721  of  the  Calcutta  Edition. 

[Of  the  two  ladies  who  figure  in  the  following  dialogue,  the 
first  is  Satyabhama,  the  wife  of  the  renowned  Krishna,  the 
ally  of  the  Pandava  princes ;  while  the  second  is  Draupadi 
(as  she  is  most  commonly  called  by  her  patronymic,  as  the 

H 
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daughter  of  Drupada,  although  her  proper  name  was  Krishna), 
the  wife  of  the  five  Pandava  princes,  Yudhishthira  and  his 
brothers.  Here  we  have  a  case  of  polyandry,  which  the 
Mahabharata,  in  accommodation  to  later  ideas,  explains  as 
apparently  originating  in  accident,  but  as  pre-arranged  in  a 
former  birth,  although  the  custom  is  allowed  by  some  of  the 
personages  who  appear  in  the  poem,  to  have  been  one  im- 
memorially  practised.  (See  my  paper  in  the  "Indian  Antiquary" 
for  September  last,  and  Professor  M.  Williams's  "  Indian  Epic 
Poetry,"  pp.  99  f.)  Some  indications  of  its,  at  least,  occa- 
sional occurrence  in  the  Punjab,  in  ancient  times,  are  found 
in  two  passages  adduced  in  a  paper  recently  communicated  by 
me  to  the  "  Indian  Antiquary."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Satyabhama  is  represented  in  the  passage  before  us  as  seeking 
to  bring  her  husband,  Krishna,  under  subjection  by  some  of 
the  philtres  which  she  supposes  Draupadi  to  have  found 
effectual  with  the  Pandavas,  although  Krishna  was,  either  at 
the  time  when  this  section  of  the  Mahabharata  was  composed, 
or  somewhat  later,  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  or 
of  Brahma  (the  supreme  Spirit),  and  (unless  his  deification 
was  a  later  event,  or  unless  his  higher  was  not  supposed 
always  to  permeate  his  human  nature),  might  have  been 
supposed,  by  his  divine  omniscience,  to  be  incapable  of  decep- 
tion by  the  wiles  of  his  wife.  I  may  add  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  dialogue  is  related  to  have  occurred,  the  Pandavas 
were  living  in  the  forests,  in  pursuance  of  an  engagement  to 
exile  themselves  from  their  kingdom  for  a  certain  period. 
(See  Williams's  "  Indian  Epic  Poetry."  pp.  23  and  103.)  The 
passage  before  us  may,  doubtless,  be  held  to  prove  that,  in 
ancient  days,  the  women  of  India  were  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing philtres  of  various  kinds  to  gain,  or  keep,  their  husbands' 
affections.  In  other  respects,  and  irrespectively  of  the  dutiful, 
though  exaggerated,  sentiments  which  the  second  speaker 
expresses,  it  may  possess  some  interest  as  a  picture  of  ancient 
Indian  manners.] 


Two  ladies  fair,  of  high  estate, 
Long  parted,  now  again  had  met. 
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The  one  herself  could  justly  pride 
On  being  noble  Krishna's  bride  ; 
The  other  ruled  five  princes'  hearts 
With  loving  sway,  by  honest  arts. 
Eejoiced  each  other  now  to  see. 
They  laughed  and  chatted,  full  of  glee. 
In  thought  o'er  all  the  past  they  ranged, 
And  ancient  memories  interchanged. 
When  this  at  length  had  found  an  end. 
The  former  thus  addressed  her  friend. 


Satyabhama. 

'  How  is  it,  dearest  Krishna,*  say, 
That  thou  thy  husbands  so  can'st  sway, — 
Those  godlike  princes,  youthful,  bold, 
Strong-limbed,  and  proud,  and  uncontrolled, — 
Who  ever  watch  thy  looks,  to  find 
What  thoughts  are  passing  in  thy  mind. 
And  ne'er  against  thy  rule  rebel  ? 
Reveal,  I  pray,  thy  potent  spell. 
By  what  devices,  what  finesse. 
Canst  thou  their  proud  self-will  repress. 
And  make  them  all  thy  power  confess  ? 
Where  lies  thy  strength  ?     What  philtres  rare 
Avail  to  gain  thine  end  ?  declare. 
Do  rites,  oblations,  prayers,  conduce 
To  work  thy  will,  or  lore  abstruse  ? 
Or  is  thy  grand  success  the  fruit 
Of  any  drug,  or  herb,  or  root  ? 
What  art  is  thine,  which  fame  ensures. 
And  full  connubial  bliss  secures  ? 


*  Draupadi's  proper  name.     See  the  prose  introduction. 
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For  I,  too,  seek  to  rule  my  lord : 
Thy  methods  teU ;  tty  help  afford." 

These  words  when  noble  Krishna  heard. 
She  spake,  with  grief  and  sorrow  stirred. 


Krishna  (Draupadi). 

'  Such  questions  vain  befit  not  thee, 
A  dame  esteemed  so  sage  to  be. 
For  all  but  heartless  wives  eschew 
Those  wicked  arts  thou  hast  in  view. 
Could  any  female  merit  praise 
For  acts  so  shameful,  schemes  so  base  ? 

Whene'er  a  hapless  husband  knows 

His  foolish  wife  is  one  of  those 

Who  ply  their  lords  with  drugs  and  charms. 

His  soul  is  racked  by  dire  alarms. 

As  any  one  is  ill  at  ease 

Who  in  his  house  a  serpent  sees. 

How  can  he  lead  a  happy  life 

Who  lives  in  dread  of  such  a  wife  ? 

How  many  men  whose  wives  thus  sin, — 

Who  seek  by  drugs  their  lords  to  win, — 

To  fell  diseases  fall  a  prey. 

Grow  dropsied,  leprous,  pine  away 

In  sad  and  premature  decay ! 

Such  madness  could'st  thou  dare  to  share  ? 

For  thine  own  lord  such  ills  prepare  ? 

No  wife  has  e'er,  by  drugs  or  charms. 

Won  back  a  husband  to  her  arms. 

Now,  calmly  hear  how  I  proceed. 
Avoiding  every  tortuous  deed. 
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I  seek  to  win  my  husbands'  hearts 

By  none  but  open,  honest  arts. 

And  so  their  willing  hearts  I  rule  : 

I  ne'er  cajole  them,  or  befool. 

Nor  e'er  on  charms  or  drugs  depend. 

Their  independent  wills  to  bend. 

From  anger,  pride,  and  passion  free, 

I  serve  my  lords  most  zealously. 

Without  parade  of  fondness,  still. 

Submissive,  I  their  wish  fulfil. 

By  fitting  gestures,  gentle  speech, 

And  mien,  and  acts,  my  goal  I  reach. 

Those  lords,  whose  glance  alone  could  kill, 

I  please  with  all  my  might  and  skill. 

Though  they  are  never  harsh  nor  rude. 

But  always  kind,  and  mild,  and  good, 

I  act  as  if  constrained  by  awe. 

And  treat  their  slightest  hint  as  law. 

No  other  object  draws  my  love, 

On  earth  beneath,  or  heaven  above. 

No  handsome,  wealthy,  jewelled  youth, 

No  god,  could  shake  my  plighted  troth. 

For  no  delight  or  joy  I  care, 

Unless  my  lords  the  pleasure  share. 

Whene'er  their  home  they  chance  to  leave, 

Dejected,  pale,  I  fast  and  grieve. 

Their  homeward  safe  return  I  greet 

With  sparkling  eyes,  and  welcome  meet. 

Till  all  their  wants  are  well  supplied, 

I  never  for  my  own  provide. 

At  meal  times,  I,  without  delay. 

The  food  they  love  before  them  lay. 

Served  up  in  golden  platters  fair. 

All  burnished  bright  with  constant  care. 

My  house  is  clean,  and  fairly  swept. 

Well  stocked  and  ordered,  neatly  kept. 
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As  friends  I  own,  and  talk  with,  none 
But  virtuous  women  :  bad  I  shun.* 
From  all  such  words  and  acts  I  shrink 
As  wellbred  dames  unseemly  think. 
Loud  laughter,  foolish  jests  I  hate. 
And  constant  loitering  at  the  gate. 
My  lords'  behests  I  all  observe. 
From  these  I  could  not  bear  to  swerve. 
Just  issued  from  the  bath,  and  bright 
In  fair  attire,  with  jewels  dight. 
Before  my  lords'  appearing,  I 
Delight  their  eyes  to  gratify. 

Whatever  usage,  rule  or  rite. 
Whatever  courtly  forms  polite. 
My  husbands'  sires  observed  of  old. 
And  they  themselves  in  honour  hold. 
All  these  with  never-ceasing  care 
I  carry  out ;  no  toil  I  spare. 

*  Compare  the  Troades  of  Euripides,  647  fif.,  where 
Andromache  says  of  herself — 

"  '^rpSiTOV  //I'ev,  'ivia  xciv  -rrpos^  x&\i  /i^  Tposi] 
■^iyog  yxnai^h,  a\iTO  tout'  s<psXiiSTai 
xaxSig  axoviiv,  ijTig  oux  ivdov  //,svii, 
ToiiTou  vapiTea  irihv  sf/^i/iiiov  h  So/ioig, 
I'lBti)  n  /jiiXdSpcav  xo^-vj/ii  StjXsiuv  s-ttj 
oux  liaippou/iriv,  rhv  d's  vouv  didatsxaXov 
■  o7xohv  'iypuga  yfriSThv  s^^pxouv  sfioi. 

"  In  the  first  place,  where  (whether  a  slur  already  attaches 
to  women  or  not,)'  this  very  conduct  is  sure  to  bring  ill  repute 
in  its  train,  when  one  does  not  keep  (literally,  to  her  who  does 
not  keep)  at  home ;  giving  up  the  desire  of  this,  I  used  to  stay 
within  the  house,  and  did  not  bring  into  it  the  clever  sayings 
of  women  (i.e.,  their  gossip  and  romantic  notions) ;  but  having 
my  mind  a  good  teacher  by  its  own  instinct,  I  was  content 
with  myself." — Paley, 
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And  here  the  way  their  mother  shows, 
Who  all  the  past  exactly  knows. 
Her  will  I  follow ;  her  revere  ; 
And  hold  the  noble  woman  dear. 

By  constant  care,  alertness,  zeal, 
I  strive  to  work  my  husbands'  weal. 

Base  women's  v^icked  arts  I  shun ; 
By  nobler  means  my  ends  are  won. 

In  happier  days,*  at  sumptuous  feasts 

We  entertained  eight  thousand  priests. 

Those  Brahmans  learn'd  and  grave,  in  state 

Their  food  from  golden  platters  ate. 

And  many  other  guests  beside 

Were  every  day  with  food  supplied. 

Whate'er  within  our  household  passed. 

Was  known  to  me  from  first  to  last. 

I  knew  the  servants,  one  by  one, 

And  all  they  did  or  left  undone. 

My  husbands'  hordes  of  gold  I  knew, 

Their  income,  all  their  outlay  too. 

To  me  they  left  all  household  cares, — 

A  mass  of  manifold  affairs. 

On  me  this  burthen  all  was  thrown  ; 

This  load  I  bore  without  a  groan, 

And  sacrificed  my  rest  and  ease, 

-My  task  to  end,  my  lords  to  please. 

I  rose  the  first  by  dawn's  faint  light. 

Retired  the  last  to  rest  at  night. 

*  That  is  while  the  Pandavas  were  at  home,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  their  dominions.  Some  of  the  preceding  details  also, 
though  expressed  in  the  present  tense,  should, — if  the  story  is 
to  be  regarded  as  self-consistent,  be  referred  to  this  earlier 
period. 
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Such  are  the  philtres,  such  the  spells. 
Whose  power  my  husbands'  love  compels. 
To  please  her  lord  a  virtuous  wife 
Should  deem  the  object  of  her  life. 
To  him  her  thoughts  should  ever  turn ; 
With  love  to  him  her  heart  should  burn ; 
Her  hope  is  he,  her  refuge,  god  ;* 
And  all  her  acts  should  wait  his  nod. 
In  vain  by  ease  is  pleasure  sought ; 
By  pains  and  toil  alone  'tis  bought. 
Strive,  then,  thy  lord's  esteem  to  win  ; 
A  new  career  of  love  begin. 
Whene'er  his  step  without  the  gate 
Is  heard,  start  up,  and  on  him  wait. 
With  cheerful  tact  his  wishes  meet. 
His  palate  please  with  viands  sweet. 
His  every  sense  with  pleasure  sate  ; 
Within  thy  home  a  heaven  create. 
So  doing,  thou  shalt  make  it  clear 
That  he  to  thee  is  very  dear ; 
And  then  thy  love  perceiving,  he 
With  answering  love  will  cherish  thee. 
This  course  will  bring  thee  high  renown. 
Thy  life  with  bliss  connubial  crown. 
Compare  the  story  of  ^andili  in  Mahabharata  xiii.  5864  ff. ; 
and  see  the  passages  in  praise  of  women,  Nos.  ccxxii.  ff. 

CCXXI.  ^  ^ghstrijia  hxmne's  exltortationt  \a  hxr  0011. 

Mahabharata  v.  4494—4637. 

There  lived  a  Kshatriya  (jueen  of  old, 
Well  known  to  fame,  far-sighted,  bold, 
Who  sate  in  councils,  heard  debate 
Proceed  on  grave  affairs  of  state, 

*  Mahabharata  xiii.  6783,  6799. 
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Who,  studying  much  and  long,  a  store 

Possessed  of  rich  and  varied  lore. 

She  dwelt  with  joy  'mid  war's  alarms, 

And  loved  to  hear  of  feats  of  arms. 

How  Kshatriya's  power  the  proud  subdued. 

And  blessed  the  subject  multitude. 

It  chanced,  a  foe's  superior  might 

Once  overcame  her  son  in  fight ; 

And  all  his  host  dispersing,  drove 

The  prince  in  foreign  lands  to  rove. 

There,  stunned  by  fortune's  crushing  blow. 

He  lived,  and  pined,  in  want  and  woe. 

Desponding,  sad,  he  deemed  it  vain 

To  seek  to  raise  his  head  again. 

His  spirit  seeing  so  depressed. 

The  mother  thus  her  son  addressed. 


ViDULA. 

'  Of  all  thy  friends  the  grief  and  bane, 
Of  all  thy  foes  the  joy  and  gain, — 
No  real  son  art  thou  of  mine, 
No  scion  of  the  kingly  line, 
A  Kshatriya  thou  wast  never  born  ; 
Of  every  warrior  thou  the  scorn. 
Whence  spring'st  thou  ?  from  what  outcast  race  ? 
All  nobler  sires  thou  would'st  disgrace. 
Who  can  of  thee  with  honour  speak  ? — 
In  spirit  faint,  in  act  so  weak. 
Desponding  thus,  hast  thou  no  care 
Thy  shattered  fortunes  to  repair  ? 
Contemn  thyself  no  longer ;  rise. 
Awake  to  deeds  of  high  emprize. 
Why  liest  thou  prone,  as  if  the  dread 
Forked  bolt  of  heaven  had  struck  thee  dead  ? 
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Start  up,  aspire  to  high  renown ; 
By  knightly  deeds  regain  thy  crown. 

By  force  of  will  respect  command ; 
Blaze  fiercely  like  a  glowing  brand.* 
Like  smouldering  chaff,  that  only  smokes, 
A  weakling  men's  contempt  provokes. 
Whoever  strikes  a  manly  blow. 
And  strives  to  lay  his  foeman  low, 
Has  done  his  duty ;  though  he  fail. 
That  failure  let  him  ne'er  bewail. 
For  duty  wage  a  constant  strife  ; 
Than  this,  what  other  use  has  life  ? 

Thy  pious  acts  have  borne  no  fruit ; 
And  cut  is  now  thy  welfare's  root, 
rf  all  thy  hopes  of  good  are  gone, 
In  life  why  should'st  thou  linger  on  \ 

Though  hardly  pressed,  a  warrior  ne'er 
Should  yield  to  sad  and  weak  despair. 
Though  fell'd  to  earth,  a  man  should  seize 
With  deadly  grasp  his  foeman's  knees. 
Should  drag  him  down  with  main  and  might. 
And  smiting,  end  the  deadly  fight. 

The  sons  who  earn  no  honoured  name, 
Can  bring  their  mothers  only  shame. 
Whoe'er  in  splendour,  valour,  lore. 
Stands  forth  all  other  men  before, 
He  justly  claims, — no  other  can, — 
The  high  and  noble  name  of  man. 
He's  falsely  called  a  man,  whose  heart 
Is  weak,  who  plays  a  woman's  part. 

*  Compare  MoMhMiraia  xii.  5265 ;  and  No.  ccxiv.  above,  p.  112. 
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On  this  our  sad  condition  think : 
We  stand  on  utter  ruin's  brink, 
From  home  and  country  driven,  laid  low, 
Of  joy  bereft,  and  plunged  in  woe. 
And  wilt  thou,  nerveless,  thus  lie  low, 
Nor  dare  to  strike  another  blow  ? 

I  called  thee  son,  but  now  I  see 
I  bore  the  Kali  age  in  thee.* 
May  woman  never  bear  again 
A  son  so  base,  so  dire  a  bane  ! 

Submission,  meekness,  ne'er  can  raise 
The  sunk,  or  bring  them  happier  days. 
Fierce,  energetic,  strife  alone 
Can  win  thee  back  thy  father's  throne. 
Ambition  only,  restless,  proud. 
Can  lift  a  man  above  the  crowd. 
Steel,  then,  thy  heart : — a  hero  grown. 
From  haughty  foes  wrest  back  thy  own." 

San  JAY  A. 

"  What  worth  has  earth,  its  wealth,  its  joys. 
Its  power,  its  state,  its  glittering  toys, 

*  The  Kali,  which  is  the  present  Yuga,  is  the  last  of  the 
four  immense  periods  into  which  the  Indian  system  of  cosmo- 
gony divides  the  duration  of  the  existing  creation.  The  first, 
or  Satya,  Yuga,  was  the  age  of  perfection;  and  during  those 
which  have  followed,  the  world  is  conceived  to  have  been 
undergoing  a  gradual  course  of  deterioration  to  the  extent  of 
one-fourth  in  each  succeeding  Yuga.  In  the  Kali  age  cor- 
ruption and  calamity  are  thus  regarded  as  attaining  their 
climax.  The  word  Kali  as  used  in  the  text  may  thus  be 
considered  as  denoting  an  impersonation  or  incarnation  of 
all  evils. 
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What  worth  has  even  life — ^for  thee, 
My  mother,  if  thou  hast  not  me  ? 
Then  urge  me  not  to  peril  life, 
In  fruitless,  bootless,  desperate  strife." 


ViDULA. 

"  Their  lot  is  base,  who  once  were  great. 
But  now  have  fallen  from  high  estate  ; 
Who,  masters  once,  dependent  now. 
To  others'  wills  must  humbly  bow, 
Whom  none  regards,  and  who,  by  need 
Constrained,  on  others'  bounty  feed. 
To  such  a  servile  life  as  now 
Thou  lead'st,  my  son,  no  longer  bow. 
Win  back  those  days, — alert  and  brave, — 
When  thou  wast  lord  and  not  a  slave. 
When  all  men  watched  thy  kingly  nod, 
And  bent  before  thee  as  a  god.* 
Like  heavenly  bliss  is  kingly  sway, 
Like  hell  their  lot  who  must  obey."!* 
The  prince  whose  arm  his  rule  assures, 
And  well  his  kinsfolks'  weal  secures, — 
He  during  life  enjoys  renown. 
And  earns  at  length  a  heavenly  crown. 

Yet  thou  continuest  faint  of  heart. 
And  wilt  not  act  a  hero's  part. 
But  know,  whene'er  from  love  of  life, 
A  Kshatriya  shrinks  from  battle's  strife, 
With  no  fierce  warlike  ardour  burns, — 
His  tribe  that  recreant  soldier  spurns. 

*  Compare  Mann  vii.  8. 

t  This  line,  which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
original,  is  given  as  a  counterpart  to  the  preceding. 
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Yet  why  should  I  my  speech  prolong  ? 

No  pleas  of  mine,  however  strong, 

Can  sway,  poor  youth,  thy  wavering  mind. 

To  all  bold  action  disinclined. 

Just  so,  no  drugs  his  death  can  stay. 

Whose  life  is  ebbing  fast  away. 

Yet  hear  another  reason  why 
Thou  still  in  war  thy  chance  should'st  try. 
The  foe  who  now  usurps  thy  throne 
The  people's  love  has  never  known. 
Too  weak  to  rise, — with  none  to  guide, 
They  watch  the  turn  of  fortune's  tide. 
But  if  men  saw  thee  bent  on  war. 
Allies  would  flock  from  near  and  far. 
With  these  combined,  thy  plans  prepare, 
Thy  standard  raise,  and  war  declare. 

Thy  foe  is  mortal,  bears  no  charm 
To  guard  his  life  from  deadly  harm. 
Go  forward  then  ;  to  battle  stride ; 
Successes  yet  thine  arms  abide. 
Thy  name  is  Victor  ;  *  prove  thy  right 
To  bear  it :  triumph  now  in  fight. 

Whilst  thou  wast  but  a  child,  of  old 

A  Brahman  seer  thy  lot  foretold. 

That  after  dire  reverses,  thou 

Once  more  in  pride  should'st  rear  thy  brow. 

The  sage's  word  remembering,  I 

Expect  thy  coming  victory. 

But  what  a  life  is  this  we  lead. 
Starvation  dreading,  sunk  in  need  ! 

*  His  name  "Sanjaya"  means  "victorious,"  or  "victory." 
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What  sad  vicissitudes  I've  seen  ! 
A  princess  bom,  a  wedded  queen,    • 
Resplendent  once  with  jewels  bright, 
My  husband's  joy,  my  friends'  delight. 
In  splendour  nursed,  I  knew  no  care  ; 
And  now  ! — but  yet  I'll  not  despair. 

Should'st  thou  continue  stiU  to  see 
Thus  plunged  in  woe  thy  spouse  and  me. 
What  joy  could  life  then  have  for  thee  ? 

Our  servants,  all  attached  and  good. 
Have  left  us,  forced  by  lack  of  food. 
Our  honoured  teachers.  Brahman  priests. 
Enjoy  no  more  their  former  feasts. 
What  comfort  have  I  yet  in  store  ? 
Shall  glad  bright  mornings  dawn  no  more  1 
It  rends  my  heart,  augments  my  woe, 
To  say  a  needy  Brahman  "  no." 
In  happier  days  my  spouse  and  I 
A  Brahman's  suit  could  ne'er  deny. 
We  stand  before  a  trackless  sea. 
We  have  no  raft,  no  guide  but  thee. 
Be  thou  our  pilot,  steer  us  o'er 
And  land  us  on  a  happier  shore. 
A  dying  life  is  this  we  live ; 
Do  thou  full  life  and  vigour  give. 

What  joy  have  I,  if  thou  disgrace 
By  shrinking  fear  thy  father's  race  ? 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  thee  act 
A  flatterer's  part  with  servile  tact. 
A  manly  Kshatriya,  highly  born. 
All  base  unworthy  acts  should  scorn  ; 
By  fawning,  cringing  aspect  meek 
For  others'  grace  should  never  seek. 
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Think  what  our  race's  law  requires, — 

A  law  observed  by  all  our  sires, 

On  all  their  hearts  inscribed,  divine, 

And  why  not  too,  engraved  on  thine  ? 

A  Kshatriya  bold,  with  lofty  brow. 

To  lower  men  should  never  bow. 

But  always  grandly  stand  erect 

With  conscious,  noble,  self-respect. 

And  even  when  nought  can  doom  forefend. 

Defiant  let  him  meet  his  end ; 

By  force  be  broken, — never  bend. 

To  duty,  Brahmans,  gods  above, 
A  Kshatriya  bows  with  reverent  love  : 
To  these  alone  he  homage  pays ; 
All  humbler  men  he  lord-like  sways." 


Sanjaya. 

"  Thou  hast  a  hard,  an  iron  heart. 
And  play'st  no  loving  mothers'  part, — 
True  daughter  of  a  warrior  line  ; 
A  fierce  unbending  soul  is  thine. 
To  all  thy  Kshatriya  instincts  true. 
Thou  dost  not  yield  to  love  its  due  ; 
Nor  seek  to  guard  me  as  thy  one 
Supreme  delight,  thine  only  son  ! 
But  spurr'st  me  on,  devoid  of  ruth, — 
As  if  I  were  an  alien  youth, — 
To  join  again  in  hopeless  strife. 
And  all  in  vain  to  peril  life. 
What  worth  would  earth,  its  wealth,  its  joys. 
Its  power,  its  state,  its  glittering  toys,-  — 
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What  worth  would  life — possess  for  thee, 
My  mother,  if  thou  hadst  not  me  ?"  * 

ViDULA. 

"  Life  has  two  aims, — with  zeal  pursued 
By  thoughtful  men, — the  right,  the  good.-f" 
These  worthy  ends  of  life  to  gain 
I've  urged  thee  on,  as  yet  in  vain. 
The  time  has  come,  the  favoured  day 
For  action, — long  it  may  not  stay  ; — 
Improve  it  e'er  it  pass  away  : 
Thy  fame  is  perilled  by  delay. 
Should  I  to  warn  thee  now  decline, 
I'd  show^  a  fondness  asinine.  % 

Thou  cravest  love,  then  prove  thy  right 
To  be  indeed  my  heart's  delight. 
When  thou  shalt  play  the  hero's  part, 
I  then  will  clasp  thee  to  my  heart. 

The  Kshatriya  race  was  formed  for  fight. 
In  martial  deeds  should  take  delight ; 
And  heaven  is  earned  by  warriors  all. 
By  those  who  conquer,  those  who  fall." 

Sakjaya. 

"  I  lack  all  means,  have  no  allies 
To  aid  my  hostile  enterprise. 

*  lu  the  original  these  ideas  are  repeated  here. 

t  Dhamm  and  Artha,  or  Duty,  and  Prosperity. 

X  This  follows  the  original :  "  Were  I  not  to  address  thee, 
when  thou  art  affected  by  infamy,  this  would  be  the  weak, 
causeless,  fondness  of  a  she-ass." 
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From  home  and  empire  rudely  driven, 
My  forces  into  fragments  riven, — 
How  can  I  face  my  conquering  foe. 
Or  think,  unhelped,  to  lay  him  low  ? 
Alone,  could  even  a  giant  hope 
With  fierce  embattled  hosts  to  cope  ? 
But  thou  art  fertile  in  resource  ; 
Do  thou  direct  and  shape  my  course. 
Thou  bidd'st  me  now  the  strife  renew ; 
What  thou  commandest,  I  will  do." 

ViDULA. 

"  Let  not  thine  ancient  ill  success 
In  war,  my  son,  thy  soul  depress. 
To  self-distrust  no  longer  yield  ; 
Once  more  thy  sceptre  hope  to  wield. 
Misfortune  lasts  not  always  long  ; 
The  strong  grow  weak,  the  weak  grow  strong.* 

*  Compare  Sophocles,  Eledra,  916 — 

aXX',  01  <pi\rj,  Sdpauvi.     nig  avroiii  roi 
ou^  aurhg  aiel  dai/iovtov  'TrapagrarsZ 

"  But,  oh,  dear  [sister],  be  of  good  courage  :  the  same  deity 
does  not  always  attend  on  the  same  persons." 

And  Euripides,  Hercules  Fwens,  101 — 

xa//,vousi  yap  roi  x,a,l  ^poruv  a'l  au//,^opai', 
xal  miu/iar'  avifMuiv  oux  ahl  pu/jLriv  £%s', 
[w  r'  eiiTU^outiTig  dia  riXovg  oix  i\iT[)yeTg\. 
s^idTaTai  y&p  wdvT'  aic  aXKrikm  5/%a. 
ouroj  fi'  a^i\p  apierog  Seng  ikiriei 
'jrivoihv  all.     rh  S  aTopiTv  ai/8phg  xaxou. 

"  For  the  calamities  of  mortals  too  cease ;  and  the  blasts 
of  the  winds  have  not  always  the  same  strength,  [and  the 
prosperous  do  not  prosper  in  the  end].  For  all  things 
separate  themselves  from  each  other.  But  he  is  the  best  man 
who  always  trusts  in  hope ;  while  despair  is  a  quality  of  a 
weak  man." 

I 
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But  trust  not  chance ;  by  strife  alone, 
And  toil,  canst  thou  regain  thine  own. 

Heroic  men,  awake,  alert, 
Spring  up,  and  all  their  force  exert. 
Resolved  to  win,  with  stubborn  will, 
Despising  risk,  and  braving  ill. 
They  never  rest,  but  struggle  on 
Till  all  the  good  they  seek  is  won. 

A  weU-starred  prince,  religious,  wise, 
To  high  estate  must  surely  rise. 
On  such  Sri*  smiles,  benignly  bright. 
As  rising  suns  the  Orient  light. 

But  listen  yet,  while  I  reveal 
How  thou  with  other  men  should' st  deal ; 
How  thou  with  art,  and  tact,  and  skill, 
May'st  always  mould  them  to  thy  wiU, 
By  varying  means  may'st  all  persuade. 
Thy  win  to  work,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 
Men's  several  natures  sharply  note. 
The  various  loves  on  which  they  dote. 
Gold,  splendour,  pleasure,  honour,  fame, 
Revenge,  and  every  other  aim ; — 
These  mark,  indulge,  to  these  give  scope  : 
And  swaying  all  by  fear  and  hope, 
Their  passions  use  to  serve  thine  ends. 
To  thwart  thy  foes,  attach  thy  friends. 
By  such  means,  too,  the  wise  man  knows 
To  sow  dissension  'mong  his  foes. 
And,  never,  son,  evince  alarm, 
Whate'er  may  rise  to  threaten  harm. 
A  ruler  fear  should  never  know, 
Or,  if  he  feels,  should  never  show  ; 

*  The  goddess  of  good  fortune. 
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For  if  he  shows  he  danger  dreads, 
O'er  all  his  host  a  panic  spreads. 

I've  shown  thee  how,  if  thou  wilt  dare,  , 
Thou  may'st  ,thy  losses  yet  repair. 
I've  stirred  thee  up  to  flee  from  shame, 
To  gain  thyself  a  glorious  name. 
I've  sought  thy  soul  with  hope  t'  inspire. 
With  martial  glow  thy  breast  to  fire. 
I've  told  thee  how,  though  now  forlorn. 
Thou  wast  for  future  glory  born. 
And  now,  my  son,  at  length  arise. 
Arise,  and  snatch, the  envied  prize. 

Now,  last  of  all,  my  secret  hear. 

That  thou  no  more  may'st  doubt  or  fear. 

We  yet  possess,  to  thee  unknown. 

Large  treasures,  known  to  me  alone. 

And  many  hundred  friends  remain. 

Good  friends,  who've  borne  misfortune's  strain. 

Whom  no  reverse  of  our's  could  shake, 

Who  common  cause  with- us  will  make  ; — 

They  surely  will  not  leave  us  now. 

When  fortune  comes  to  crown  thy  brow. 

What  need  for  more,  my  son,  what  need? 

So  on  to  fight,  and  victory  speed  ! " 


Sanjaya. 

"  0  thou,  thy  race's  joy  and  pride. 
Heroic  mother,  sagest  guide. 
Fond  prophetess  of  coming  good, 
How  thou  hast  roused  my  timid  mood  ! 
Whilst  thou  didst  strive,  in  long  discourse, 
My  languid  soul  to  nerve  with  force. 
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In  war  of  words  I  strove  in  vain 

O'er  thee  the  mastery  to  gain. 

For  thou  couldst  all  my  pleas  refute, 

And  leave  me  stunned,  abashed,  and  mute. 

With  thee  to  lead,  sustain,  and  cheer. 

How  can  I  longer  shrink  or  fear  ? 

Drunk  with  the  nectar  of  thy  word. 

To  superhuman  valour  stirred, 

I  must,  with  thee  to  show  the  way. 

Impossibilities  essay. 

I  win  not  see  the  ocean  whelm  * 

My  own,  my  dear,  paternal  realm, 

But  lift  it  high  above  the  wave. 

Yea  death  itself  with  joy  will  brave 

My  cherished  heritage  to  save." 

Thus  by  his  mother's  tauntings  stung. 
By  these  her  exhortations  fired. 
Away  the  youth  his  weakness  flung, 
And  snatched  the  prize  her  soul  desired. 

[The  women  of  Eajputaiia,  as  represented  by  Colonel  Tod 
in  his  "  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Eajasthan ''  (see  chapter 
xxiii.  pp.  607,  ff.),  maintain  in  more  recent  times  the  character 
of  heroism  ascribed  to  Vidula  in  his  passage  of  the  Mahabharata. 
I  give  a  few  extracts.     Vol.  i.  p.  607,  f.  "  C'est  aux  hommes  a 

*  The  original  verse  (4634),  literally  translated,  runs 
thus  : — "  This  earth  must  be  supported  in  the  water.  I  must 
die,  (plunging)  down  into  an  abyss,  or  precipice."  This  is 
thus  explained  by  the  Commentator :  "  This  land,  my  paternal 
kingdom,  sinking  as  it  were  in  the  water,  .  .  .  must  be  sup- 
ported by  me,  or  the  sunken  kingdom  must  be  raised ;  or  I 
must  die  in  the  gulf  called  battle ;  and  not  thus  remain 
inactive."  Supposing  the  word  "  earth "  to  stand  for  the 
world,  the  phrase  might  perhaps  be  understood  of  a  super- 
Imman  effort,  as  I  have  done  in  the  lines  which  precede. 
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faire  des  grandes  choses  ;  c'est  aux  femmes  a  les  inspirer,"  is  a 
maxim  to  which  every  Eajpoot  cavalier  would  subscribe,  with 
whom  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  fled,  though  ages  of  oppression 
have  passed  over  him.  He  knpws  there  is  no  retreat  into  which 
the  report  of  a  gallant  action  will  not  penetrate,  and  set  fair 
hearts  in  motion  to  be  the  objects  of  his  search."  P.  610.  "Like 
the  ancient  Germans  or  Scandinavians,  the  Eajpoot  consults 
her  in  every  transaction ;  from  her  ordinary  actions  he  draws 
the  omens  of  success,  and  he  appends  to  her  name  the  epithet 
of  dem,  or  godlike."  P.  613.  "  Nor  will  the  annals  of  any 
nation  afford  more  numerous  or  more  sublime  instances  of 
female  devotion,  than  those  of  the  Rajpoots ;  and  such  would 
never  have  been  recorded,  were  not  the  incentive  likely  to  be 
revered  and  followed."  P.  614.  "The  aanals  of  no  nation  on 
earth  record  a  more  ennobling  or  more  magnanimous  instance 
of  female  loyalty  than  that  exemplified  by  Dewuld6,  mother 
of  the  Binafur  brothers,"  &c.  P.  617.  "  Dewuld6  says,  would 
that  the  gods  had  made  me  barren,  that  I  had  never  borne 
sons  who  thus  abandon  the  paths  of  the  Eajpoots,  and  refuse 
to  succour  their  prince  in  danger."  P.  625.  "  Were  we 
called  upon  to  give  a  pendant  for  Lucretia,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  queen  of  Ganore,"  who  the  story  tells,  clothed  her 
enemy,  the  Khan  who  sought  to  marry  her,  in  poisoned  gar- 
ments, which  caused  him  to  die  in  great  agony,  and  then 
threw  herself  from  the  battlements  of  the  fortress.  P.  633. 
"  The  Eajpoot  mother  claims  her  full  share  in  the  glory  of  her 
son,  who  imbibes  at  the  maternal  fount  the  first  rudiments  of 
chivalry  ;  and  the  importance  of  this  parental  instruction  can- 
not be  better  illustrated  than  in  the  ever  recurring  simile, 
make  thy  mother's  milk  resplendent,"  &c.] 

CCXXII.  ^m0£  ai  iDcmen. 
MahabMrata i.  3027  ff.  See  xiii.  6781  ff. ; xii.  5561  ff; iii.  13661  ff. 
[These  lines  have  been  partially  and  differently  versified  in 
my  "Eeligious   and  Moral  Sentiments   metrically  rendered 
from  Sanskrit  Writers,"  p.  65.] 

That  dame  deserves  the  name  of  wife 
Whose  husband  is  her  breath  of  life. 
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Who,  versed  in  all  indoor  affairs, 
Her  lord  relieves  of  household  cares  ; 
Who  fills  his  house,  a  mother  proud. 
With  children  bright,  a  merry  crowd. 

A  wife  is  half  the  man,  transcends 
In  value  far  all  other  friends. 
She  every  earthly  blessing  brings, 
And  even  redemption  from  her  springs. 
Who  on  him  ever  fondly  dotes. 
To  him  her  being  all  devotes ; 
The  men  possessed  of  virtuous  wives 
Can  lead  at  home  religious  lives. 
They  need  not  to  the  woods  repair. 
And  merit  seek  through  hardships  there.* 
A  happy,  joyful  life  they  lead  ; 
Their  undertakings  all  succeed. 

In  lonely  hours,  companions  bright, 
These  charming  women  give  delight ; 
Like  fathers  wise,  in  duty  tried. 
To  virtuous  acts  they  prompt  and  guide. 
Whene'er  we  suffer  pain  and  grief, 
Like  mothers  kind  they  bring  relief.t 

The  weary  man  whom  toils  oppress. 
When  travelling  through  life's  wilderness, 

*  Four  stages  in  the  religious  life  of  a  Brahman,  viz.,  those 
of  the  student,  householder,  anchorite,  and  mendicant,  are 
recognised  by  Indian  writers,  and  the  last  are  generally 
regarded  as  representing  an  advance  in  perfection.  In  two 
passages,  however,  of  the  Mahabharata  xii.  343  ff.,  652  ff., 
preference  is  given  to  the  householder's  life,  as  more  excellent 
than  all  the  others ;  and  an  abandonment  of  domestic  life  is 
characterised  as  folly.  I  have  introduced  this  sentiment  here, 
although  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  original  of  the  passage 
translated. 

t  "  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  veritable  angel  thou." — Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Finds  in  his  spouse  a  place  of  rest, 
And  there  abides,  refreshed  and  blest. 

When  men  at  length  this  life  forsake, 

And  other  forms  of  being  take, 

Then  too  do  faithful  wives  pursue 

Their  husbands  all  their  wanderings  through. 

The  wife  who  first  departs,  awaits 

Her  lord's  approach  at  Hades'  gates  ; 

When  he  dies  first,  the  faithful  wife 

To  join  her  spouse,  resigns  her  life. 


The  following  is  another  translation  of  part  of  one  of  the  same 


Mahabhamta  i.  3028. 

Our  love  these  sweetly-speaking  women  gain  ; 
When  men  are  all  alone,  companions  bright, 
In  duty,  wise  to  judge  and  guide  aright, 

Kind  tender  mothers  in  distress  and  pain. 

The  wife  is  half  the  man,  his  priceless  friend ; 

Of  pleasure,  virtue,  wealth,  his  constant  source  ; 

A  help  and  stay  along  his  earthly  course  ; 
Through  life  unchanging,  yea,  beyond  its  end. 


CCXXIII.  Wxt  game. 

Mahdbharata  xii.  5497  ff. 

Although  with  children  bright  it  teems. 

And  full  of  light  and  gladness  seems, 

A  man's  abode,  without  a  wife, 

Is  empty,  lacks  its  real  life. 

The  housewife  makes  the  house  ;  bereft 

Of  her,  a  gloomy  waste  'tis-  left. 
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That  man  is  truly  blest  whose  wife, 
With  ever  sympathetic  heart, 
Shares  all  his  weal  and  woe ;  takes  part 
In  all  th'  events  that  stir  his  life  ; 
Is  filled  with  joy  when  he  is  glad, 
And  plunged  in  grief  when  he  is  sad. 
Laments  whene'er  his  home  he  leaves, 
His  safe  return  with  joy  perceives, 
With  gentle  words  his  anger  stUls, 
And  all  her  tasks  with  love  fulfils. 

Her  husband's  chiefest  treasure,  friend. 

And  comrade  to  his  journey's  end, — 

A  wife  in  duty  aids  her  lord, 

With  gold  she  helps  to  swell  his  hoard ; 

Assists  in  all  his  hours  of  joy. 

And  seeks  to  spare  him  all  annoy. 

A  spouse  devoted,  tender,  kind. 
Bears  all  her  husband's  wants  in  mind. 
Consults  his  ease,  his  wishes  meets. 
With  smiles  his  advent  ever  greets. 
He  knows,  when  forced  abroad  to  roam. 
That  all  is  safe,  with  her  at  home. 
In  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want,  in  grief. 
He  turns  to  her,  and  finds  relief. 

When  racked  by  pain,  by  sickness  worn. 

By  outrage  stung,  by  anguish  torn. 

Disturbed,  perplexed,  oppressed,  forlorn, 

Men  find  their  spouses'  love  and  skill 

The  surest  cure  for  every  ill. 

The  luckless  wight  who  lacks  a  wife. 

And  leads  a  doleful  single  life, 

Should  leave  his  home,  and  cheerless  dwell 

In  some  secluded  forest  dell. 
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And  there  should  spend  his  days  and  nights 
In  fasting,  penance,  painful  rites, — 
For  now,  without  a  helpmate  dear, 
His  house  is  but  a  desert  drear. 
Who  then  would  live  without  a  wife — 
His  house's  joy  and  light  and  life  ? 
With  her  the  poorest  hut  will  please. 
And  want  and  toil  be  borne  with  ease. 
Without  her  spacious  gilded  halls 
Possess  no  charm, — all  splendour  palls. 


CCXXIV.'  %]xz  h-&t\iz\ax  onlg  half  a  than. 
Brahma  Bharma  ii.  2,  1. 

A  man  is  only  half  a  man,  his  life 
Is  not  a  whole,  until  he  finds  a  wife. 
His  house  is  like  a  graveyard,  sad  and  still. 
Till  gleeful  children  all  its  chambers  fill. 


CCXXV.  Wat  iitsi  caxz  iax:  mi0f0i'tiitte. 

Mahabharata  iii.  2325. 

Thou  sayest  right ; — for  all  the  ills  of  life 
No  cure  exists,  my  fair  one,  like  a  wife. 

CCXXVI.  ^£toarli  ci  a  iaiU's  hzbotion. 

RamSyana  ii.  24,  26  (Bomb,  ed.)  MaMbhdrata  xiii.  2496 ; 
iii.  13649"  f. 

That  wife  to  bliss  celestial  soars. 
Whose  loving  care  her  lord  delights, 
Although  she  shuns  all  holy  rites, 
And  never  any  god  adores. 
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CCXXVII.  gBxmtm  natttrallg  Tfimiiiis. 
MrichchhakatiM,  Act  iv. 

Men,  seeking  knowledge,  long  must  strive. 
And  over  many  volumes  pore  : 
But  favoured  women  all  their  lore. 

Unsought,  from  nature's  grace  derive. 

CCXXVin.  ®om£n'0  totles. 
MahahMrata  xiii.  2236  flf. 

[I  have  above  and  elsewhere  quoted  from  this  great  poem 
passages  in  which  the  fair  sex  is  cordially  eulogized,  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  following  picture,  though  in  some  respects 
it  is  flattering  to  women,  as  testifying  to  their  great  cleverness 
and  powers  of  allurement,  is  otherwise  far  from  laudatory. 
The  fair  sex,  however,  need  not  be  vindicated  against  this 
representation.  As  the  names  of  the  Indian  sophists  referred 
to  in  these  lines  are  not  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  I 
have  substituted  that  of  Macchiavelli] 

Deep  steeped  in  Macchiavellian  wiles, 
With  those  that  smile  a  woman  smiles, 
With  those  that  weep  dissolves  in  tears, 
The  sad  with  words  of  comfort  cheers, 
By  loving  tones  the  hostile  gains. 
And  thus  firm  hold  on  men  attains, — 
Her  action  suiting  well  to  all 
Th'  occasions  that  can  e'er  befall. 
As  words  of  truth  she  praises  lies. 
As  arrant  falsehood  truth  decries, 
And,  mistress  of  deceptive  sleight, 
Treats  right  as  wrong,  and  wrong  as  right. 
All  powers  which  wizard  demons  old, 
Of  whom  such  wondrous  tales  are  told. 
Displayed  the  gods  themselves  to  cheat. 
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To  blind,  elude,  and  so  defeat, — 

Such  fascinating  powers  we  find 

In  artful  women  all  combined. 

So  skilfully  they  men  deceive. 

So  well  their  viewless  nets  can  weave, 

That  few  whom  once  these  syrens  clasp, 

Can  soon  escape  their  magic  grasp. 

Yet,  once  their  earlier  ardour  cooled. 

They  jilt  the  men  they've  thus  befooled  ; 

And  fickly  newer  objects  seek 

To  suit  their  changing  passion's  freak. 

Such  charmers  well  to  guide  and  guard. 

For  men  must  prove  a  task  too  hard. 

CCXXIX.  ^  &fz\\  to  jnrmttoti  ^oncxixi  in  a  familg. 
Afharva  Veda  iii.  30.  1. 

Within  this  house,  by  this  my  spell, 

I  concord,  union,  peace,  create ; 

That  none  may  more  another  hate  ; 
But  all  in  love  together  dwell. 

Let  these,  the  sons,  their  sire  obey. 

And  ne'er  their  mother's  word  gainsay. 
Let  this  fair  wife,  with  aspect  bright, 

And  honied  words  her  lord  delight. 
Let  brothers  mutual  rancour  shun, 

And  sister  sister  kindly  treat. 

Let  each  the  rest  with  accents  sweet 
Address,  and  all  in  heart  be  one. 

CCXXX.  gf^mptiott  ai  a  ^aat  king. 

Mahabahrata  xii.  3450,  &c.  {see  Appendix). 

That  man  alone  a  crown  should  wear 
Who's  skilled  his  land  to  rule  and  shield  ; 
For  princely  power  is  hard  to  wield — 
A  load  which  few  can  fitly  bear. 
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That  king  his  duty  comprehends 

Who  well  the  poor  and  helpless  tends, 

Who  wipes  away  the  orphan's  tears, 

Who  gently  calms  the  widow's  fears. 

Who,  like  a  father,  joy  imparts, 

And  peace,  to  all  his  people's  hearts  ; 

On  vicious  men  and  women  frowns. 

The  leam'd  and  wise  with  honour  crowns  ; 

Who  well  and  wisely  gifts  on  those 

Whose  merits  claim  reward,  bestows ; 

His  people  rightly  guides  and  schools. 

On  all  impressing  virtue's  rules  ; 

Who  day  by  day  the  gods  adores. 

With  offerings  meet  their  grace  implores. 

Whose  vigorous  arm  his  realm  protects. 

And  all  insulting  foes  subjects  ; 

Who  yet  the  laws  of  war  observes. 

And  ne'er  from  knightly  honour  swerves. 


CCXXXI.  §^lf-amqtt£st  mast  iJrwfJe  orthKc  rxntqucsts. 

Jl/«Aa6Mratoii.  194;  v.ll50fF. ;  1157;  1162;  4332  fF.; 
xii.  2599  f. ;  Mann  vii.  44. 

The  king  who  long  aspires  to  rule. 
Must  all  his  lawless  passions' school. 
Whoever  these  neglects  to  sway 
Soon  sees  his  empire  pass  away ; 
While  he  who  well  himself  commands 
Can  wisely  govern  all  his  lands. 
For  lust  and  anger  men'  delude. 
And  draw  them  from  proper  good. 
But  he  who  these  two  foes  enchains, 
A  world-wide  empire  surely  gains. 
This  lofty  rank,  this  envied  state, 
This  power  to  fix  each  subject's  fate, 
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Usurped  by  base  and  wicked  kings, 
On  men  dire  woe  and  ruin  brings. 

Whoe'er  would  ample  wealth  amass, — 
In  virtue  other  men  surpass, — 
In  check  must  all  his  senses  hold  ; 
When  these  are  ever  well  controlled. 
In  strength  the  understanding  grows, 
As  fire  by  fuel  brightly  glows. 

But  men  whom  lawless  passions  sway 
To  swift  destruction  fall  a  prey. 
As  steeds  uncurbed,  in  wild  career 
Dash  down  to  earth  their  charioteer. 


The  prince  who  fails  himself  to  school 
His  ministers  can  never  rule  ; 
And  he  his  foes  can  ne'er  defeat 
His  ministers  who  has  not  beat. 


A  monarch  first  himself  must  school. 
Then  seek  his  court  and  camp  to  rule ; 
Must  first  subdue  himself  in  fight, 
And  then  march  forth  his  foes  to  smite. 
For  who  can  other  men  subject 
Who  has  not  first  his  passions  checked  ? 


Kind  fortune  on  that  monarch  waits 
Who  first  his  fierce  desires  abates. 
Who  rules  his  ministers,  and  wields 
The  rod  which  good  from  bad  men  shields. 
Who  first  investigates  the  facts, 
And  then  deliberately  acts. 
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OCXXXII.  Jtterfg  0lt(mlli  be  Bhxrtott  t»  ignorant  of £ttlifr0. 

MahMharata  iii.  1055. 

When  men  from  want  of  knowledge  sin, 
A  prince  to  such  should  mercy  show; 
For  skill  the  right  and  wrong  to  know 
For  simple  men  is  hard  to  win. 

CCXXXIII.  ^  king's  best  ixt^smzs  anb  raatles. 

Mahabharata  ii.  2020. 

Though  other  treasures  kings  may  boast, — 
Of  gems  and  gold  a  glittering  hoard, — 
The  richest  far  is  he,  the  lord 
Of  stalwart  men,  a  numerous  host. 

Amid  impending  war's  alarms, 
Though  round  us  lofty  castles  rise. 
The  fort  that  best  assault  defies 
Is  formed  by  manly  warriors'  arms. 

CCXXXIV.  "  lixere  fort£0  ante  ^gatnemnona,"  &c. 

Bilhana  in  ^arngadhara's  Paddhati,  Sam&nyakavi- 
praJamia  13  (12). 

Without  a  bard  his  deeds  to  sing 
Can  any  prince  be  known  to  fame  ? 
Of  old  lived  many  a  valiant  king 
Of  whom  we  know  not  even  the  name  ' 

CCXXXV.  IPobe  of  home. 

Panchatantra  v.  49  ;  iii.  92  (Bombay  Edition). 

Not  such  is  even  the  bliss  of  heaven 
As  that  which  fills  the  breast  of  men 
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To  whom,  long  absent,  now  'tis  given 
Their  country  once  to  see  again, 
Their  childhood's  home,  their  natal  place. 
However  poor,  or  mean,  or  base. 


CCXXXVI.  EntraDdbb  mfin'g  hssnzavi  taxdxuUli. 

Panchatantra  i.  21. 

Th'  incurious  men  at  home  who  dwell. 
And  foreign  realms,  with  all  their  store 
Of  various  wonders,  ne'er  explore. 
Are  simply  frogs  within  a  well. 

CCXXXVII.  "  'Site  toclf  alsxr  gkdl  Ibiaeli  toith  th«  lanth.' 
(Isaiah  xi.  6.) 
MahahMrata  xiii.  651. 

With  serpents  weasels  kindly  play. 
And  harmless  tigers  sport  with  deer  ; 
The  hermit's  holy  presence  near 

Turns  hate  to  love, — drives  fear  away. 


CCXXXVIII.  %\it  saint  ghctilli  patimtlg  atoait  the  hxmr  ai 
his  Iif}rartttr£. 

Manu  vi.  45  ;  Mahahharata  xii.  8929. 

Let  not  the  hermit  long  for  death. 
Nor  cling  to  this  terrestrial  state  : 
Their  lords'  behests  as  servants  wait, 

So  let  him,  called,  resign  his  breath. 
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CCXXXIX.  SEkat  is  injarixms,  tltragh  "iit&x,  X5  ia 
ii£  abanlifltteli. 

{St.  Matthew  xviii.  8  f.) 

BMgavata  Pwana  vii.  5,  37. 

That  alien  man  who  blessings  brings. 
The  wise  with  love  parental  greet ; 
But  like  a  dire  disease  will  treat 

The  son  from  whom  destruction  springs. 

Thy  limb  unsound,  although  with  pain. 
Lop  off,  remove  the  noxious  taint 
Which  renders  all  thy  body  faint. 

That  thus  the  whole  may  strength  regain. 

CCXL.  "  Ji,  jnrapltet  ka0  tuj  honotir  in  hi0  oton  amtttrg.' 
Drishtdnia  ^ataka,  76. 

A  man  in  whom  his  kindred  see 
One  like  themselves,  of  common  mould, 
May  yet  by  thoughtful  strangers  be 
Among  the  great  and  wise  enrolled. 
In  Vishnu  clowns  a  herdsman  saw, 
Gods  viewed  the  lord  of  aU  with  awe. 
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CCXLI.   ^gita  ani  ^wliliha ;  ax  the  Iniian  §im«xm.* 
{LalUa  Vistara,  in  Bibliotheca  Indica,  p.  115  ff.) 

In  the  Lalita  Vistara — a  legendary  history  in  prose  and 
verse  of  the  life  of  Buddha,  the  great  Indian  Saint,  and  founder 
of  the  religion  which  bears  his  name — it  is  related  that  a 
Rishi,  or  inspired  sage,  named  Asita,  who  dwelt  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  became  informed,  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  variety  of  portents,  of  the  birth  of  the  future  lawgiver,  as 
the  son  of  King  ^uddhSdana,  in  the  city  of  Kapilavastu,  in 
N"orthern  India,  and  went  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  infant.  I 
have  tried  to  reproduce  the  legend  in  the  following  verses. 
The  similarity  of  some  of  the  incidents  to  portions  of  the 
narrative  in  the  second  chapter  of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  verses 
25,  ff.,  will  strike  the  reader. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Buddhist  books  speak  also  of  earlier 
Buddhas,  that  the  word  means  "  the  enlightened,"  or,  "  the 
intelligent,''  and  that  Buddha  also  bore  the  appellations  of 
Gautama,  and  of  ^^kyasinha,  and  ^S,kyamuni — i.e.,  the  lion, 
and  the  devotee,  of  the  tribe  of  the  ^4kyas,  to  which  he 
belonged. 

That  I  have  not  at  all  exaggerated  the  expressions  in  the 
text  which  speak  of  Buddha  as  a  deliverer  or  redeemer,  or 
assimilated  his  character  more  than  was  justifiable  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  a  saviour,  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who 
can  examine  the  original  for  himself.  Kum^rila  Bhatta,  a 
renowned  Brahmanical  opponent  of  the  Buddhists,  while 
charging  Buddha  with  presumption  and  transgression  of  the 
rules  of  his  caste  in  assuming  the  functions  of  a  religious 
teacher  (with  which,  as  belonging  to  the  Kshatriya,  and  not 
to  the  Brahmanical,  class,  he  had  no  right  to  interfere),  ascribes 
to  him  these  words — "  Let  aU  the  evils  (or  sins)  flowing  from 
the  corruption  of  the  Kali  age "  (the  fourth,  or  most  degene- 
rate, age  of  the  world)  "fall  upon  me ;  but  let  the  world  be 
redeemed  !  "  If  we  might  judge  from  this  passage,  it  would 
seem  that  the  character  of  a  vicarious  redeemer  was  claimed 

*  This,  and  the  next  piece,  are  reprinted  from  my  "Original  Sanskrit 
Texts,"  &c.,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  494  ff. 

K 
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by,  or  at  least  ascribed  to,  Buddha.  I  am  informed  by  Mr  E. 
C.  Childers,  however,  that  in  his  opinion  the  idea  of  Buddha's 
having  suffered  vicariously  for  the  sins  of  men  is  foreign  to 
Buddhism,  and  indeed,  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  the  system. 

Another  valued  correspondent.  Professor  E.  B.  CoweU,  is 
unable  to  think  that  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  Buddha  by 
KumS.rila  is  foreign  to  his  system,  as  it  is  thoroughly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  idea  of  the  six  pSramitas.  He  does  not  understand 
it  as  implying  any  theological  notion  of  vicarious  atonement, 
but  rather  the  enthusiastic  utterance  of  highly-strung  moral 
sympathy  and  charity ;  and  would  compare  it  with  St  Paul's 
words  in  Eomans  ix.  3,  and  explain  each  in  just  the  same  way  as, 
he  thinks,  Chrysostom  does.  He  further  refers  to  the  existence 
of  numerous  Buddhist  stories  in  the  Kathisarit-sagara,  among 
which  is  one  from  Ivi.  153,  viz.,  the  story  of  the  disobedient 
son  with  a  red-hot  iron  wheel  on  his  head,  and  he  says — 
"Pipino  'nye  'pi  (vi?)  muchyant&m  prithvyam  tat-pS,takair  api. 
S,  p^pa-kshayam  etad  me  chakram  bhrimyatu  mttrdhani" 
"  Let  other  sinners  on  earth  be  freed  from  their  sins ;  and 
until  the  removal  of  [their]  sin  let  this  wheel  turn  round  upon 
my  head."  In  either  case  it  is  only  a  wish,  and  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  it  really  had,  or  ever  could  have,  any  effect  on  other 
men.  It  only  expresses  a  perfection  of  charity.  The  same 
idea  (borrowed,  as  Dr  CoweU  supposes,  from  Buddha),  occurs 
in  the  Bhigavata  Pur&na,  ix.  ch.  21.  The  "  immortal  word  " 
{amritam  vachah)  contained  in  the  12th  verse,  and  ascribed  to 
the  pious  and  benevolent  King  Eantideva, — who  himself 
endured  hunger  and  thirst  to  relieve  others, — is  as  follows  : 
na  kamaye  'ham  gatim  Ihardt  pardm  ashtarddhi-yuktam  apunar- 
bJuwam  va.  artim  prapadye  'khila-dehabhdjdm  aniah-sthito  yena 
bhavanty  aduhkhdh.  "I  desire  not  from  God  that  highest 
state  which  is  attended  with  the  eight  perfections ;  nor  do  I 
ask  to  be  exempted  from  future  births.  I  seek  to  live  within 
all  corporeal  beings,  and  endure  their  pains,  that  so  they  may 
be  freed  from  suffering."  On  this  the  commentator  annotates 
thus:  Para •  duhkhOsahisJinutayd  sarveshdm  duhkham  svayam 
bhoktum  didste.  .  .  .  " aMula-dehabhdjdm  drtim"  duhkliam  tat- 
tad  -  bhoMri  -  rupeiia    "  antahsthitah"    sann    aJiam   "prapadye" 
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prapnwyam  ity  evam  hCt/maye.  "  Being  unable  (in  thought)  to 
endure  the  sufferings  of  others,  he  desires  himself  to  endure 
the  sufferings  of  all.  ...  I  desire,  in  the  form  of  each  sufferer, 
living  within  him,  to  undergo  the  sufferings  of  them  all." 

On  Himalaya's  lonely  .steep 
There  lived  of  old  a  holy  sage, 
Of  shrivelled  form,  and  bent  with  age, 

Inured  to  meditation  deep. 

He — when  great  Buddha  had  been  born. 

The  glory  of  the  ^akya  race. 

Endowed  with  every  holy  grace. 
To  save  the  suffering  world  forlorn — 

Beheld  strange  potents,  signs  which  taught 
The  wise  that  that  auspicious  time 
Had  witnessed  some  event  sublime. 

With  universal  blessing  fraught. 

The  sky  with  hosts  of  gods  was  thronged  : 
He  heard  their  voices  Buddha's  name 
Resounding  loud  with  glad  acclaim. 

And  clear  exulting  shouts  prolonged. 

The  cause,  exploring,  far  and  wide 
The  sage's  vision  ranged  ;  with  awe 
Within  a  cradle  laid  he  saw 

Far  off  the  babe,  the  ^akyas'  pride. 

With  longing  seized  this  child  to  view 
At  hand,  and  clasp,  and  homage  pay, 
Athwart  the  sky  he  took  his  way. 

By  magic  art,  and  swan-like  flew  ; 

And  came  to  King  ^uddh6dan's  gates. 
And  entrance  craved — "  Go,  royal  page. 
And  tell  thy  lord  an  ancient  sage 

To  see  the  king  permission  waits." 
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The  page  obeyed,  and  joined  his  hands 
Before  the  prince,  and  said — "  A  sage. 
Of  shrivelled  form,  and  bowed  with  age 

Before  the  gate,  my  sovereign,  stands, 

"  And  humbly  asks  to  see  the  king." 

To  whom  ^uddhodan  cried — "  We  greet 
All  such  with  joy ;  with  honour  meet 

The  holy  man  before  us  bring." 

The  saint  beside  the  monarch  stood. 

And  spake  his  blessing — "  Thine  be  health. 
With  length  of  life,  and  might,  and  wealth  : 

And  ever  seek  thy  people's  good." 

With  all  due  forms,  and  meet  respect. 
The  king  received  the  holy  man. 
And  made  him  sit  ;  and  then  began — 

"  Great  sage,  I  do  not  recollect 

"  That  I  thy  venerable  face 
Have  ever  seen  before  ;  allow 
Me  then  to  ask  what  brings  thee  now 

From  thy  far-distant  dwelling  place." 

"  To  see  thy  babe,"  the  saint  replies, 
"  I  come  from  Himalaya's  steeps." 
The  king  rejoined — "  My  infant  sleeps  ; 

A  moment  wait  until  he  rise." 


"  Such  great  ones  ne'er,"  the  Rishi  spake, 
"  In  torpor  long  their  senses  steep. 
Nor  softly  love  luxurious  sleep  ; 

The  infant  prince  will  soon  awake." 
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The  wondrous  child,  alert  to  rise, 
At  will  his  slumbers  light  dispelled. 
His  father's  arms  the  infant  held 

Before  the  sage's  longing  eyes. 

The  babe  beholding,  passing  bright, 

.More  glorious  than  the  race  divine. 

And  marked  with  every  noble  sign,* 
The  saint  was  whelmed  with  deep  delight ; 


And  crying — "Lo  !  an  infant  graced 
With  every  charm  of  form  I  greet  ! 
He  fell  before  the  Buddha's  feet. 

With  fingers  joined,  and  round  him  paced.^f- 

Next  round  the  babe  his  arms  he  wound, 
And  "  One,"  he  said,  "  of  two  careers 
Of  fame  awaits  in  coming  years 

The  child  in  whom  these  signs  are  found. 

"  If  such  an  one  at  home  abide. 

He  shall  become  a  king,  whose  sway 
Supreme  a  mighty  arm'd  array 

On  earth  shall  stablish  far  and  wide. 


*  Certain  corporeal  marks  are  supposed  by  Indian  writers 
to  indicate  the  future  greatness  of  these  children  in  whom 
they  appear.  Of  these,  thirty-two  primary,  and  eighty 
secondary,  marks,  are  referred  to  in  the  original  as  being  visible 
on  Buddha's  person. 

•f  The  word  here,  imperfectly  translated,  means,  according 
to  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  Dictionary,  "  reverential  saluta- 
tion, by  circumambulating  a  person  or  object,  keeping  the 
right  side  towards  them." 
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"  If,  spuming  worldly  pomp  as  vain, 
He  choose  to  lead  a  joyless  life. 
And  wander  forth  from  home  and  wife, 

He  then  a  Buddha's  rank  shall  gain." 

He  spoke,  and  on  the  infant  gazed. 
When  tears  suffused  his  aged  eyes; 
His  hosom  heaved  with  heavy  sighs  ; 

When  King  ^uddhodan  asked,  amazed  — 

"  Say,  holy  man,  what  makes  thee  weep. 

And  deeply  sigh  ?     Does  any  fate 

Malign  the  royal  child  await  ? 
May  heavenly  powers  my  infant  keep  ! " 

"  For  thy  fair  infant's  weal  no  fears 
Disturb  me,  king,"  the  Eishi  cried ; 
"  No  ill  can  such  a  child  betide ; 

My  own  sad  lot  commands  my  tears. 

"  In  every  grace  complete,  thy  son. 
Of  truth  shall  perfect  insight*  gain. 
And  far  sublimer  fame  attain 

Than  ever  lawgiver  has  won. 

"  He  such  a  wheel-f*  of  sacred  lore 
Shall  speed  on  earth  to  roll,  as  yet 

*  The  term  here  translated  "  insight "  is  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  the  word  "  Buddha,"  and  means  "  intelhgence," 
or  "  enlightenment." 

t  The  term  thus  rendered,  dharmacJiakra,  expresses  a  some- 
what singular  figure.  It  literally  denotes  the  "  wheel  of  the 
law,"  or  the  "wheel  of  righteousness,"  or  the  "wheel  of 
religion."  See,  however,  on  the  sense  of  dhamrmcliakka,  Mr 
Childers's  Pali  Dictionary.  He  renders  it  "  dominion  of  the 
law."  In  Bohtlingk  and  Eoth's  Sanskrit  Lexicon,  one  of  the 
senses  assigned  to  cholera  (wheel)  is  the  "wheel  of  the  monarch 
rolling  over  the  lands ;  dominion." 
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Hath  never  been  in  motion  set 
By  priest,  or  sage,  or  god  before. 

"  The  world  of  men  and  gods  to  bless. 
The  way  of  rest  and  peace  to  teach, 
A  holy  law  thy  son  shall  preach — 

A  law  of  stainless  righteousness. 

"  By  him  shall  suffering  men  be  freed 
From  weakness,  sickness,  pain,  and  grief. 
From  all  the  ills  shall  find  relief 

Which  hatred,  love,  illusion  breed. 

"  His  hand  shall  loose  the  chains  of  all 
Who  groan  in  fleshly  bonds  confined ; 
With  healing  touch  the  wounds  shall  bind 

Of  those  whom  pain's  sharp  arrows  gall. 

"  His  potent  words  shall  put  to  flight 
The  dull  array  of  leaden  clouds 
Which  helpless  mortals'  vision  shrouds. 

And  clear  their  intellectual  sight. 

"  By  him  shall  men  who,  now  untaught. 

In  devious  paths  of  error  stray. 

Be  led  to  find  a  perfect  way — 
To  final  calm*  at  last  be  brought. 

*  The  word  in  the  original  is  nirvana,  a  term  of  which  the 
sense  is  disputed — some  scholars  esteeming  it  to  mean  absolute 
annihilation ;  others  explaining  it  as  the  extinction  of  passion, 
the  attainment  of  perfect  dispassion.  Mr  Childers  informs  me 
that  he  considers  nirv&na  to  signify  active  bliss  on  earth  for  a 
brief  period,  followed  (upon  death)  by  total  annihilation.  See 
a  letter  from  him  on  this  subject  in  No.  62  of  Triibner's 
Literary  Eecord  for  October  1870,  p.  27.  See  also  the  long 
article  in  his  Pali  Dictionary  on  the  word  nibbdnam,  the  Pali 
form  for  nirvai}am. 
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"  But  once,  0  king,  in  many  years, 

The  figtree*  somewhere  flowers  perhaps  ; 
So  after  countless  ages'  lapse, 

A  Buddha  once  on  earth  appears. 

"  And  now,  at  length,  this  blessed  time 
Has  come  ;  for  he  who  cradled  lies 
An  infant  there  before  thine  eyes 

Shall  be  a  Buddha  in  his  prime. 

"  Full,  perfect  insight  gaining,  he 
Shall  rescue  endless  myriads  tost 
On  life's  rough  ocean  waves,  and  lost, 

"And  grant  them  immortality,  f 

"  But  I  am  old,  and  frail,  and  worn, 
I  shall  not  live  the  day  to  see 
When  this  thy  wondrous  child  shall  free 

From  woe  the  suffering  world  forlorn. 

"  'Tis  this  mine  own  unhappy  fate 

Which  bids  me  mourn,  and  weep,  and  sigh  ; 
The  Buddha's  triumph  now  is  nigh. 

But  ah  !  for  me  it  comes  too  late  ! " 

When  thus  the  aged  saint,  inspired, 
Had  all  the  infant's  greatness  told. 
The  king  his  wondrous  son  extolled. 

And  sang,  with  pious  ardour  fired — 

*  The  tree  referred  to  in  the  original  is  the  Udumbara,  the 
Fious  glomerata. 

t  The  word  so  rendered  is  in  the  original  amrita,  commonly 
understood  as  translated.  The  Pali  form  is  amata,  which  Mr 
Childers,  in  his  Dictionary,  s.v.,  says  means  nin-aiia.  See  the 
preceding  note. 
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"  Thee,  child,  th'  immortals  worship  all, 

The  great  physician,  born  to  cure 

All  ills  that  hapless  men  endure  ; 
I,  too,  before  thee,  prostrate  fall." 

And  now — his  errand  done — the  sage 
Dismissed  with  gifts,  and  honour  due, 
Athwart  the  aether  swan-like  flew, 

And  reached  again  his  hermitage. 
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CCXLII.  ^abstta  aiti  leiabati. 

The  EAmiyana,  as  is  well  known  to  students  of  Indian  lit- 
erature, relates  the  adventures  of  Rama,  son  of  the  king  of 
Ayodhya  (Oude),  who,in  consequence  of  a  domestic  intrigue,  be- 
cameanexilefrom  his  country,  and  wandered  about  the  southern 
regions  of  India,  in  company  with  his  brother  Lakshmana  and 
his  wife  Sita.  Sita  was  carried  off  by  Havana,  king  of  the 
Rakshasas  (demons  or  goblins),  to  his  capital,  Lanka,  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  Ultimately,  Ravana  was  slain  in  battle  by 
Rama,  who  (according,  at  least,  to  the  poem  in  its  existing, 
and  perhaps  interpolated,  form)  was  an  incarnation  of  the 
supreme  god  Vishnu,  and  Sita  was  rescued.  Rama  returned 
to  Ayodhya  after  his  father's  death,  and  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  The  legend  now  freely  translated  is  taken  from  the 
supplementary  book  of  the  Ramayana,  the  Uttara  Kanda, 
chapter  17,  and  relates  a  passage  in  the  earlier  life  of  Ravana. 
Vedavati,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  agreeably  to  the  Indian 
theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  was  subsequently  re-born 
in  the  form  of  Sita. 

Where,  clothed  in  everlasting  snow, 

Himalay's  giant  peaks  arise 

Against  the  ambient  azure  skies  ; 
And  bright  as  molten  silver  glow — 
While,  far  beneath,  the  solitudes 
Are  green  with  Devadaru*  woods — 

It  chanced  that  once  the  demon  lord 

Who  ruled  in  Lanka's  isle  afar, 

And,  mounted  on  his  airy  car. 
These  northern  tracts  sublime  explored. 
Alighted  there  upon  the  ground 
And  roamed  those  forests  wild  around. 

*  Pinus  devaddru  which  signifies  the  "  divine  tree ;"  the 
Deodar,  a  magnificent  tree,  both  in  height  and  girth. 
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And,  lo,  he  saw  a  raaiden,  fair 

And  brilliant  as  a  goddess,  clad 

In  garb  ascetic,  rude  and  sad. 
Deform  with  squalid  matted  hair: 
And  all  at  once  with  passion  fired. 
The  damsel's  secret  thus  inquired : 


"  How  is  it,  tell  me,  lovely  maid — 
Whose  virgin  charms  subdue  the  heart, 
Whose  form  with  every  grace  of  art 
In  gold  and  gems  should  be  arrayed — 
Thou  dost  this  doleful  garb  assume. 
Which  ill  beseems  thy  youthful  bloom  ? 

"  Whose  daughter  art  thou  ?     What  hath  led 
Thy  choice  to  such  a  life  austere  1 
O  blest  were  he  whom,  lady  dear 

And  beauteous,  thou  should'st  deign  to  wed  !' 

Him,  duly  honoured  as  a  guest. 

The  fair  ascetic  thus  addressed  : 

"  My  father  was  a  holy  sage  : 

From  him  I  sprang  as,  calm,  and  dead 
To  earthly  aims  and  joys,  he  read 

Th'  eternal  Veda's  hallowed  page  : 

The  Voice  which  spoke  within  the  book 

In  me  a  form  corporeal  took. 

"  The  gods,  enamoured,  all  aspired 
The  honour  of  my  hand  to  gain  ; 
Their  ardent  pleas  were  urged  in  vain  ; 

A  loftier  aim  my  father  fired  ; 

For  he  had  vowed,  with  lawful  pride, 

I  could  be  only  Vishnu's  bride. 
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"  Incensed  at  his  rejection,  one 

Among  the  suitors,  proud  but  base, 
The  chieftain  of  the  Daitya  race,* 

Avenged  the  slight  the  sage  had  shown  : 

By  night  he  nigh  my  father  crept, 

And  vilely  slew  him  while  he  slept. 

"  That  I  my  sire's  high  aim  may  gain, 
And  win  great  Vishnu  for  my  lord, 
I  lead  this  life,  by  thee  abhorred. 

Of  hard  austerity  and  pain ;  ' 

And,  till  the  god  himself  impart, 

I  wed  his  image  in  my  heart.. 

"  I  know  thee,  Ravan,  who  thou  art ; 

By  virtue  of  this  life  austere. 

All  secret  things  to  me  are  clear  ; 
I  bid  thee  hence  ;  avaunt,  depart ! " 
But  by  the  maiden's  charms  subdued, 
The  demon  still  his  suit  pursued. 

"  Proud  art  thou,  lady  fair,  whose  soul 
So  high  aspires  ;  but  such  sublime 
Devotion  suits  not  well  thy  prime, 

Nor  stern  and  painful  self-control. 

The  old  may  so  their  days  employ  ; 

But  thou  should'st  live  for  love  and  joy. 

"  I  am  the  lord  of  Lanka's  isle  ; 

Thy  peerless  charms  my  bosom  fire  : 
If  thou  wilt  crown  my  heart's  desire. 
And  ever  on  me  sweetly  smile. 
Then  thou,  my  favoured  queen,  shalt  know 
The  bliss  that  power  and  wealth  bestow. 

*  The  Daityas  in  character  correspond  with  the  Titans  of 
the  Greeks. 
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"  And  who  is  Vishnu,  pray,  declare, 

Whose  form  thy  fancy  paints  so  bright  ? 
Can  he  in  prowess,  grandeur,  might, 

And  magic  gifts  with  me  compare  ? 

A  phantom  vain  no  longer  chase. 

The  offer  of  my  love  embrace." 


To  whom  the  holy  maid  replied— 

"  Presumptuous  fiend,  thy  boast  is  loud. 
No  voice  but  thine,  profanely  proud, 

Hath  ever  Vishnu's  might  defied  ; 

Heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  all  own  him  lord — 

By  all  their  hosts  and  powers  adored." 

She  spake  ;  the  fiend  with  rage  was  fired  : 
The  damsel's  hair  he  rudely  grasped ; 
Thus  by  his  hated  fingers  clasped. 

She  tore  her  locks,  and  cried,  inspired — 

"  This  insult  I  may  not  survive  : 

I  enter  now  this  fire,  alive. 

"  Yet  though  I  die,  I  once  again 

Shall  live  to  recompense  this  wrong. 
And  though  my  vengeance  slumber  long. 

My  pious  works  their  meed  shall  gain. 

And  I  shall  reappear  on  earth, 

A  virgin  fair  of  royal  birth." 

She  ceased.      With  fixed  resolve  to  die. 
The  fire  she  entered,  calm,  elate ; 
When  all  at  once,  to  celebrate 
This  deed  heroic,  from  the  sky 
There  fell  a  shower  of  fragrant  flowers, 
Kained  down  by  gods  from  heavenly  bowers. 
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Nor  was  this  maid's  prediction  vain. 

Attaining  all  her  heart's  desire, 
As  Sita  she  was  born  again. 

The  daughter  of  a  royal  sire. 
And  won  great  Earaa  for  her  lord, 
Whom  men  as  Vishnu's  Self  adored. 

And  now  the  demon-king  profane. 

Whose  coming  doom  had  been  foretold 
By  that  insulted  maid  of  old. 

By  Kama's  hand  in  fight  was  slain. 

For  how  could  hellish  power  withstand 

Incarnate  Vishnu's  murderous  brand  ? 
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SKETCHES  OF  DIFFERENT  DEITIES  AS  REPRE- 
SENTED IN  THE  HYMNS  OF  THE  RIGVEDA.* 

CCXLIII.  larwtta. 

Lo,  reared  of  old  by  hands  divine, 
High  towers  in  heaven  a  palace  fair ; 
Its  roof  a  thousand  columns  bear  : 

A  thousand  portals  round  it  shine. 

Within,  enthroned  in  god-like  state, 
Sits  Varuna,  in  golden  sheen  : 
To  work  his  will,  with  reverent  mien, 

His  angel  hosts  around  him  wait. 

When  I  beheld  this  vision  bright, 

I  deemed  the  god  was  clad  in  flame. 
Such  radiance  from  his  presence  came. 

And  overpowered  my  aching  sight. 

Each  morn  when  Ushas  starts  from  sleep. 
He  mounts  his  car,  which  gleams  with  gold  : 
All  worlds  before  him  lie  unrolled. 

As  o'er  the  sky  his  coursers  sweep. 

The  righteous  lord  the  sceptre  wields. 

Supreme,  of  universal  sway ; 

His  law  both  men  and  gods  obey  : 
To  his  decree  the  haughtiest  yields. 

He  spread  the  earth  and  watery  waste  ; 
He  reared  the  sky;  he  bade  the  sun 

*  These  sketches  are  reprinted  from  the  fifth  volume  of  vlvj 
"  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,"  &c. 
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His  shining  circuit  daily  run  : 
In  him  the  worlds  are  all  embraced. 

By  his  decree  the  radiant  moon 

Moves  through  the  nightly  sky  serene. 
And  planets  sparkle  round  their  queen ;  * 

But  whither  have  they  fled  at  noon  ! 

The  rivers  flow  at  his  request ; 

And  yet — admire  his  wondrous  skill — 

The  ocean-bed  they  never  fill, 
Although  their  currents  never  rest. 

The  path  of  ships  across  the  sea, 

The  soaring  eagle's  flight  he  knows  ;  -f- 
The  course  of  every  wind  that  blows, 

And  all  that  was  or  is  to  be. 

Descending,  ceaseless,  from  the  sky. 
His  angels  glide  this  world  around  : 
As  far  as  earth's  remotest  bound, 

All-scanning,  range  their  thousand  eyes. 

This  mighty  lord  who  rules  on  high, 
Though  closely  veiled  from  mortal  gaze. 
All  men's  most  secret  acts  surveys  : 

He,  ever  far,  is  ever  nigh. 

*  In  Indian  mythology  the  moon  is  a  god,  not  a  goddess ; 
but  I  have  in  this  line  adhered  to  the  customary  English 
poetical  phraseology. 

+  Compare  Proverbs  xxx.  18 — "There  be  three  things  which 
are  too  wonderful  for  me  ;  yea,  four  which  I  know  not :  19. 
The  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air ;  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a 
rock  ;  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ; "  &c. 
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Two  think  they  are  not  overheard, 

Who  sit  and  plot  as  if  alone  ; 

Their  fancied  secrets  all  are  known  ; 
Unseen,  the  god  is  there,  a  third. 

Whoe'er  should  think  his  way  to  wing. 
And  lurk  unknown  beyond  the  sky ; 
Yet  could  not  there  elude  the  eye. 

And  grasp,  of  Varuna,  the  king. 

For  all  within  the  vast  expanse 

Of  air  that  heaven  and  earth  divides, 
Whate'er  above  the  heaven  abides. 

Lies  open  to  his  piercing  glance. 

The  ceaseless  winkings  all  he  sees, 
And  counts,  of  every  mortal's  eyes  ; 
In  vain  to  move  a  creature  tries, 

Unless  the  god  the  power  decrees. 

To  thoughtful  men,  who  truth  discern. 
And  deeply  things  divine  explore. 
The  god  reveals  his  hidden  lore  ; 

But  fools  his  secrets  may  not  learn. 

He  marks  the  good  and  ill  within 

The  hearts  of  men; — the  false  and  true 
Discerns  with  never-erring  view  : 

He  hates  deceit,  chastises  sin. 

His  viewless  bonds,  than  cords  and  gyves 
More  hard  to  burst,  the  wicked  bind ; 
In  vain,  within  their  folds  confined. 

To  cast  them  off  the  sinner  strives. 
L 
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And  yet  the  god  will  not  refuse 
His  grace  to  one  who  inly  moans, 
When  fetter-bound,  his  errors  owns, 

And  for  forgiveness  meekly  sues. 

But  where  is,  lord,  thy  friendship  now  ?* 
Thine  ancient  kindness,  0  restore  ; 
May  we,  so  dear  to  thee  of  yore. 

No  longer  dread  thy  frowning  brow. 

Thine  ire  we  did  not  madly  brave. 
Nor  break  thy  laws  in  wanton  mood  ; 
We  fell  by  wrath,  dice,  wine,  subdued, 

Forgive  us,  gracious  lord,  and  save. 

.  Absolve  us  from  the  guilt,  we  pray. 
Of  all  the  sins  our  fathers  wrought,+ 
And  sins  which  we  commit  in  thought. 
And  speech,  and  act,  from  day  to  day. 

From  dire  disease  preserve  us  free. 
Nor  doom  us  to  the  house  of  clay 
Before  our  shrivelling  frames  decay  : 

A  good  old  age  yet  let  us  see. 

In  vain  shall  hostile  shafts  assail 

The  man  thy  shielding  arm  defends  : 
Secure,  no  wrong  he  apprehends. 

Safe  as  if  cased  in  iron  mail. 

As  mother  birds  their  pinions  spread 

To  guard  from  harm  their  cowering  brood ; 
Do  thou,  0  lord,  most  great  and  good, 

Preserve  from  all  the  ills  we  dread. 

*  Compare  Psalms  Ixxxix.  49 ;  xxv.  6 ;  and  Ixxxv.  5. 

t  See  Exodus  xx.  5  ;  Deuteronomy  v.  9  ;  and  Ezekiel  xviii.  1  ff. 
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Many  of  the  ideas  in  the  preceding  sketch  are  derived  from 
the  following  hymn : — 


Athaina  veda,  iv.  16. 

The  mighty  lord  on  high  our  deeds,  as  if  at  hand,  espies; 
The  gods  know  all  men  do,  though  men  would  fain  their 

acts  disguise : 
Whoever  stands,  whoever  moves,  or  steals  from  place  to 

place, 
Or  hides  him  in  his  secret  cell, — the  gods  his  movements 

trace. 
Wherever  two  together  plot,  and  deem  they  are  alone. 
King  Varuna  is  there,  a  third,  and  all  their  schemes  are 

known. 
This  earth  is  his,  to  him  belong  those  vast  and  boundless 

skies ; 
Both  seas  within  him  rest,  and  yet  in  that  small  pool  he 

lies. 
Whoever  far  beyond  the  sky  should  think  his  way  to 

wing, 
He  could  not  there  elude  the  grasp  of  Varuna  the  king. 
His  spies,  descending  from  the  skies,  glide  all  this  world 

around  ; 
Their  thousand  eyes  all-scanning  sweep  to  earth's  remotest 

bound. 
Whate'er  exists   in  heaven  and  earth,  whate'er   beyond 

the  skies. 
Before  the  eyes  of  Varuna,  the  king,  unfolded  lies. 
The  ceaseless  winkings  all  he  counts  of  every  mortal's 

eyes. 
He  wields  this  universal  frame  as  gamester  throws  his 

dice. 
Those  knotted  nooses  which  thou  fling'st,  0  god,  the  bad 

to  snare, 
All  liars  let  them  overtake,  but  all  the  truthful  spare. 
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CCXLIV.  Inbra. 

i.  Invitation  of  Indra  to  the  Sacrifice. 

Hear,  Indra,  mighty  thunderer,  hear. 
Great  regent  of  the  middle  sphere : 
List,  while  we  sweetly  sing  thy  praise, 
In  new  and  well-constructed  lays, 
Hymns  deftly  framed  by  poet  skilled, 
As  artizans  a  chariot  build. 
Come,  Indra,  come,  thou  much  invoked  ; 
Our  potent  hymn  thy  steeds  has  yoked  ; 
Thy  golden  car  already  waits 
Thy  pleasure  at  thy  palace  gates. 
Friend  Indra,  from  the  sky  descend, 
Thy  course  propitious  hither  bend  ; 
Come  straight,  and  let  no  rival  priest 
Prevail  to  draw  thee  from  our  feast. 
Let  no  one  catch  thee  unawares. 
Like  bird  the  artful  fowler  snares. 
All  is  prepared ;  the  soma  draught 
Is  sweet  as  thou  hast  ever  quaffed : 
And  we  will  feed  with  corn,  and  tend. 
Thy  coursers  at  their  journey's  end. 
But,  Indra,  though  of  us  thou  thinkest. 
And  our  oblations  gladly  drinkest, 
We,  mortal  men,  can  only  share 
A  humble  portion  of  thy  care. 
We  know  how  many  potent  ties 
Enchain  thee  in  thy  paradise. 
Thou  hast  at  home  a  lovely  wife. 
The  joy  and  solace  of  thy  life ; 
Thou  hast  a  ceaseless  round  of  joys 
Which  all  thy  circling  hours  employs, 
Joys  such  as  gods  immortal  know, 
Unguessed  by  mortals  here  below. 
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But,  brother  Indra,  come,  benign. 
Accept  our  gifts,  thou  friend  divine. 
Come,  Indra,  come  in  eager  haste. 
Our  hymns  to  hear,  our  food  to  taste. 
Like  lover  hired  by  female  charms. 
Who  rushes  to  his  dear  one's  arms. 
Accept  our  sweet  and  grateful  song. 
Come,  we  will  not  detain  thee  long. 

ii.  Indra's  Birth. 

Hear,  Indra,  while  thy  birth  we  sing. 

Thy  deeds,  thy  greatness,  glorious  king. 

Old  father  Sky*  and  mother  Earth, 

Both  quaked,  confounded,  at  thy  birth. 

The  Sky  exclaimed,  at  that  great  sight, 
"  Thy  father  was  a  stalwart  wight ; 

Of  most  consummate  skill  was  he. 

The  god  whose  genius  fashioned  thee." 

This  infant,  of  unrivalled  force, 

Sprang  forth  from  a  transcendant  source. 

A  blessed  mother  bore  the  child. 

And  fondly  on  her  offspring  smiled  ; 

Foretelling  then,  with  pride  and  joy, 

The  might  and  glory  of  the  boy. 

He  needed  not  a  tedious  length 

Of  autumns  to  mature  his  strength. 

His  force  he  felt  as  soon  as  bom, 

And  laughed  all  hostile  powers  to  scorn. 

Grasping  his  deadly  shafts,  in  pride 

Of  prowess,  thus  the  infant  cried  : 
"Where,  mother,  dwell  those  warriors  fierce, 

Whose  haughty  hearts  these  bolts  must  pierce  ?" 

And  when  thy  father  proved  thy  foe. 

Thy  fury,  Indra,  laid  him  low. 

Dyaus  =  Zeus. 
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Who  vainly  sought  thy  life  to  take. 

Then  thou  didst  sleep,  when  thou  didst  wake  ? 

Who,  Indra,  in  his  vengeful  mood, 

Thy  mother  doomed  to  widowhood  ? 

What  god  stood  by,  thy  wrath  to  fire, 

When  seizing  by  the  foot  thy  sire, 

Thou  smot'st  him  dead,  in  youthful  ire  ? 

iii.  Indra's  Arrival. 

Fulfilling  now  our  ardent  prayer. 
The  god  approaches,  through  the  air. 
On,  on,  he  comes,  majestic,  bright ; 
Our  longed-for  friend  appears  in  sight. 
His  brilliant  form,  beheld  afar, 
Towers  stately  on  his  golden  car. 
Fair  sun-like  lustre,  god-like  grace. 
And  martial  fire,  illume  his  face. 
Yet  not  one  form  alone  he  bears  ; 
But  various  shapes  of  glory  wears. 
His  aspects,  changing  at  his  will. 
Transmuted,  yet  resplendent  still. 
In  war-like  semblance  see  him  stand. 
Red  lightnings  wielding  in  his  hand. 
The  heavenly  steeds,  his  shining  team. 
With  all  the  peacock's  colours  gleam. 
Resistless,  snorting,  on  they  fly. 
As  swift  as  thought,  across  the  sky ; 
And  soon  bring  nigh  their  mighty  lord. 
To  us,  his  friends,  a  friend  adored. 
Now  Indra  from  the  sky  descends  ; 
Yes,  yes,  to  us  his  way  he  wends. 
Although  we  see  him  not,  we  know 
He  now  is  present  here  below. 
Within  our  hallowed  precincts  placed, 
He  longs  our  grateful  feast  to  taste. 
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iv.  Indra  Invited  to  Brink  the  Soma  Draught. 

Thou,  Indra,  oft  of  old  hast  quaffed. 
With  keen  delight,  our  Soma  draught. 
All  gods  delicious  Soma  love ; 
But  thou,  all  other  gods  above. 
Thy  mother  knew  how  well  this  juice 
Was  fitted  for  her  infant's  use. 
Into  a  cup  she  crushed  the  sap. 
Which  thou  didst  sip  upon  her  lap. 
Yes,  Indra,  on  thy  natal  morn. 
The  very  hour  that  thou  wast  born, 
Thou  didst  those  jovial  tastes  display. 
Which  still  survive  in  strength  to-day. 
And  once,  thou  prince  of  genial  souls, 
Men  say  thou  drained'st  thirty  bowls. 
To  thee  the  Soma-draughts  proceed, 
As  streamlets  to  the  lake  they  feed. 
Or  rivers  to  the  ocean  speed. 
Our  cup  is  foaming  to  the  brim, 
With  Soma  pressed  to  sound  of  hymn. 
Come,  drink,  thy  utmost  craving  slake, 
Like  thirsty  stag  in  forest  lake. 
Or  bull  that  roams  in  arid  waste. 
And  burns  the  cooling  brook  to  taste. 
Indulge  thy  taste,  and  quaff  at  will ; 
Drink,  drink  again,  profusely  swill ; 
Drink,  thy  capacious  stomach  fill. 

V.  Praise  of  Soma. 

This  Soma  is  a  god  ;  he  cures 
T  he  sharpest  ills  that  man  endures. 
He  heals  the  sick,  the  sad  he  cheers. 
He  nerves  the  weak,  dispels  their  fears, 
The  faint  with  martial  ardour  fires, 
With  lofty  thoughts  the  bard  inspires. 
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The  soul  from  earth  to  heaven  he  lifts — 
So  great  and  wondrous  are  his  gifts. 
Men  feel  the  god  within  their  veins. 
And  cry  in  loud  exulting  strains  : 
"  We've  quaffed  the  Soma  bright, 
And  are  immortal  grown  ; 
We've  entered  into  light. 
And  all  the  gods  have  known. 
Nought  mortal  now  can  harm, 
Or  foeman  vex  us  more  ? 
Through  thee  beyond  alarm, 
Immortal  god,  we  soar." 
The  gods  themselves  with  pleasure  feel 
King  Soma's  influence  o'er  them  steal ; 
And  Indra  once,  as  bards  have  told. 
Thus  sung  in  merry  mood  of  old. 


vi.  Indra' s  Drinking  Song. 

Yes,  yes,  I  will  be  generous  now, 
And  grant  the  bard  a  horse  and  cow ; 
For  haven't  I  quaffed  the  Soma  draught  1 
These  draughts  impel  me  with  the  force 
Of  blasts  that  sweep  in  furious  course  ; 
For  haven't  I  quaffed  the  Soma  draught  ? 
They  drive  me  like  a  car  that  speeds, 
Then  whirled  along  by  flying  steeds. 
These  hymns  approach  me  fondly  now, 
As  hastes  to  calf  the  mother  cow. 
I  turn  them  over,  as  I  muse. 
As  carpenter  the  log  he  hews. 
The  tribes  of  men,  the  nations  all, 
I  count  as  something  very  small. 
Both  worlds,  how  vast  soe'er  they  be. 
Don't  equal  even  the  half  of  me. 
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The  heaven  in  greatness  I  surpass, 

And  this  broad  earth,  though  vast  her  mass. 

Come,  let  me  as  a  plaything  seize. 

And  toss  her  wheresoe'er  I  please. 

Come,  let  me  smite  with  vigorous  blow. 

And  send  her  flying  too  and  fro. 

My  half  is  in  the  heavenly  sphere  ; 

I've  drawn  the  other  half  down  here. 

How  great  my  glory  and  my  power  ! 

Aloft  into  the  skies  I  tower. 

I'm  ready  now  to  mount  in  air. 

Oblations  to  the  gods  to  bear : 

For  haven't  I  quaffed  the  Soma  draught  ? 

vii.   Irtdra  Drinks  the  Libation. 

And  not  in  vain  the  mortal  prays. 
For  nothing  loth  the  god  obeys  : 
The  proffered  bowl  he  takes. 
Well  trained  the  generous  juice  to  drain. 
He  quaffs  it  once,  he  quaffs  again, 
Till  all  his  thirst  he  slakes. 
And  soon  its  power  the  Soma  shows, 
Through  Indra's  veins  the  influence  flows. 
With  fervour  flushed  he  stands; 
His  forehead  glows,  his  eyes  are  fired. 
His  mighty  frame  with  force  inspired. 
His  towering  form  expands. 
He  straightway  calls  his  brave  allies. 
To  valorous  deeds  exhorts,  and  cries  : — 
"  Stride,  Vishnu,  forward  stride. 
Come,  Maruts,  forth  with  me  to  war. 
See  yonder  Vritra  ''^  stands  afar, 

*  The  demon  who  personifies  drought — called  also  ^ushna 
and  Ahi. 
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And  waits  the  coming  of  my  car  : 
We  soon  shall  crush  his  pride." 


viii.    Ifdra,  oMended  by  the  Marufs,  sets  out  to 
encounter  Fritra. 

Amid  the  plaudits  long  and  loXid, 
Which  burst  from  all  the  heavenly  crowd, 
Charmed  by  the  sweet  and  magic  sound 
Of  hymns  pronounced  by  bards  renowned, 
Viewed  by  admiring  troops  of  friends, 
The  valiant  god  his  car  ascends. 
Swept  by  his  fervid,  bounding  steeds. 
Athwart  the  sky  the  hero  speeds. 
The  Marut  hosts  his  escort  form. 
Impetuous  spirits  of  the  storm. 
On  flashing  lightning-cars  they  ride. 
And  gleam  in  warlike  pomp  and  pride  : 
Each  head  a  golden  helmet  crests, 
And  glittering  mail  adorns  their  breasts. 
Spears  on  their  shoulders  rest,  their  hands 
Bear  arrows,  bows,  and  lightning  brands. 
Bright  tinkling  anklets  deck  their  feet. 
And  thought  than  they  is  not  more  fleet. 
Like  lion's  roar  their  voice  of  doom. 
With  iron  force  their  teeth  consume. 
The  hills,  the  earth  itself,  they  shake  ; 
All  creatures  at  their  coming  quake. 
Their  headlong  fury  none  can  stay, 
All  obstacles  are  swept  away. 
The  forest's  leafy  monarchs  tall 
Before  their  onset  crashing  fall. 
As  when,  in  fierce,  destructive  mood, 
Wild  elephants  invade  a  wood. 
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ix.    Indra's  Conflict  with  Fritra. 

Who  is  it  that,  without  alarm, 

Defies  the  might  of  Tndra's  arm  ; 

That  stands  and  sees  without  dismay 

The  approaching  Maruts'  dread  array. 

That  does  not  shun  in  wild  affright. 

The  terrors  of  the  deadly  fight  ? 

'Tis  Vyitra  ;  he  whose  magic  powers 

From  earth  withhold  the  genial  showers. 

Of  mortal  men  the  foe  malign. 

And  rival  of  the  race  divine. 

Whose  demon  hosts  from  age  to  age 

With  Indra  war  unceasing  wage  ; 

Who,  times  unnumbered,  crushed  and  slain. 

Is  ever  newly  born  again  ; . 

And  evermore  renews  the  strife 

In  which  again  he  forfeits  life. 

Perched  on  a  steep  aerial  height, 

Shone  Vritra's  stately  fortress  bright. 

Upon  the  wall,  in  martial  mood. 

The  bold  gigantic  demon  stood. 

Confiding  in  his  magic  arts. 

And  armed  with  store  of  fiery  darts. 

And  then  was  seen  a  dreadful  sight, 

When  god  and  demon  met  in  fight. 

His  sharpest  missiles  Vritra  shot. 

His  thunderbolts  and  lightnings  hot 

He  hurled  as  thick  as  rain. 

The  god  his  fiercest  rage  defied. 

His  blunted  weapons  glanced  aside, 

At  Indra  launched  in  vain. 

When  thus  he  long  had  vainly  toiled. 

When  all  his  weapons  had  recoiled. 

His  final  efforts  had  been  foiled. 

And  all  his  force  consumed, — 

In  gloomy  and  despairing  mood. 
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The  baffled  demon  helpless  stood. 

And  knew  his  end  was  doomed. 

The  lightnings  then  began  to  flash. 

The  direful  thunderbolts  to  crash, 

By  Indra  proudly  hurled. 

The  gods  themselves  with  awe  were  stilled, 

And  stood  aghast,  and  terror  fiUed 

The  universal  world. 

Even  Tvashtri  sage,  whose  master  hand 

Had  forged  the  bolts  his  art  had  planned. 

Who  well  their  temper  knew, — 

Quailed  when  he  heard  the  dreadful  clang, 

That  through  the  quivering  welkin  rang, 

As  o'er  the  sky  they  flew. 

And  who  the  arrowy  shower  could  stand 

Discharged  by  Indra's  red  right  hand. 

The  thunderbolts  with  hundred  joints, 

The  iron  shafts  with  thousand  points. 

Which  blaze  and  hiss  athwart  the  sky, 

Swift  to  their  mark  unerring  fly. 

And  lay  the  proudest  foeman  low, 

With  sudden  and  resistless  blow, — 

Whose  very  sound  could  put  to  flight 

The  fools  who  dare  the  thunderer's  might  ? 

And  soon  the  knell  of  Vritra's  doom 

Was  sounded  by  the  clang  and  boom 

Of  Indra's  iron  shower. 

Pierced,  cloven,  crushed,  with  horrid  yell. 

The  dying  demon  headlong  fell 

Down  from  his  cloud-built  tower. 

Now,  bound  by  Sushna's  spell  no  more. 

The  clouds  discharge  their  liquid  store ; 

And,  long  by  torrid  sunbeams  baked. 

The  plains  by  copious  showers  are  slaked. 

The  rivers  swell,  and  seaward  sweep 

Their  turbid  torrents  broad  and  deep. 
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The  peasant  views  with  deep  delight. 
And  thankful  heart,  the  auspicious  sight. 
His  leafless  fields  so  sere  and  sad, 
Will  soon  with  waving  crops  be  clad  ; 
And  mother  earth,  now  brown  and  bare, 
A  robe  of  brilliant  green  will  wear. 
And  now  the  clouds  disperse,  the  blue 
Of  heaven  once  more  comes  forth  to  view. 
The  sun  shines  out,  all  nature  smiles. 
Redeemed  from  Vritra's  power  and  wiles. 
The  gods  with  gratulations  meet. 
And'  loud  acclaim,  the  victor  greet ; 
While  Indra's  mortal  votaries  sing 
The  praises  of  their  friend  and  king. 
The  frogs,  too,  dormant  long,  awake. 
And  floating  on  the  brimming  lake, 
In  loud  responsive  croak  unite. 
And  swell  the  chorus  of  delight. 


X.  Indra's  Greatness. 

What  poet  now,  what  sage  of  old. 

The  greatness  of  that  god  hath  told. 

Who  from  his  body  vast  gave  birth 

To  father  sky  and  mother  earth, 

Who  hung  the  heavens  in  empty  space, 

And  gave  the  earth  a  stable  base. 

Who  framed  and  lighted  up  the  sun. 

And  made  a  path  for  him  to  run ; 

Whose  power  transcendent,  since  their  birth 

Asunder  holds  the  heaven  and  earth, 

As  chariot  wheels  are  kept  apart 

By  axles  framed  by  workman's  art  ? 

In  greatness  who  with  him  can  vie 

Who  fills  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sky ; 
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Whose  presence,  unperceived,  extends 

Beyond  the  world's  remotest  ends  ? 

A  hundred  earths,  if  such  there  be, 

A  hundred  skies,  fall  short  of  thee  ; 

A  thousand  suns  would  not  outshine 

The  effulgence  of  thy  light  divine. 

The  worlds,  which  mortals  boundless  deem. 

To  thee  but  as  a  handful  seem. 

Thou,  Indra,  art  without  a  peer. 

On  earth,  in  yonder  heavenly  sphere. 

Thee,  god,  such  matchless  powers  adorn. 

That  thou  without  a  foe  wast  born. 

Thou  art  the  universal  lord. 

By  gods  revered,  by  men  adored. 

Should  all  the  other  gods  conspire. 

They  could  not  frustrate  thy  desire. 

The  circling  years,  which  wear  away 

All  else,  to  thee  bring  no  decay ; 

Thou  bloomest  on  in  youthful  force. 

While  countless  ages  run  their  course. 

TJnvexed  by  cares,  or  fears,  or  strife. 

In  bliss  serene  flows  on  thy  life. 


xi.  Iiidra's  relations  to  his  Worshippers. 

Thou,  Indra,  art  a  friend,  a  brother, 
A  kinsman  dear,  a  father,  mother. 
Though  thou  hast  troops  of  friends,  yet  we 
Can  boast  no  other  friend  but  thee. 
With  this  our  hymn  thy  skirt  we  grasp. 
As  boys  their  fathers'  garments  clasp ; 
Our  ardent  prayers  thy  form  embrace, 
As  women's  arms  their  lords  enlace  ; 
They  round  thee  cling  with  gentle  force, 
Like  saddle-girth  about  a  horse. 
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With  faith  we  claim  thine  aid  divine, 

For  thou  art  ours,  and  we  are  thine. 

Thou  art  not  deaf ;  though  far  away, 

Thou  hearest  all,  whate'er  we  pray. 

And  be  not  like  a  lazy  priest. 

Who  battens  at  the  dainty  feast. 

Sits  still  in  self-indulgent  ease. 

And  only  cares  himself  to  please. 

Come,  dole  not  out  with  niggard  hand 

The  brilliant  boons  at  thy  command. 

Thy  gracious  hands  are  wont  to  grant 

Profusely  all  thy  servants  want. 

Why  is  it,  then,  thou  sittest  still. 

And  dost  not  now  our  hopes  fulfil  ? 

If  I  were  thou,  and  thou  wert  I, 

My  suppliant  should  not  vainly  cry. 

Wert  thou  a  mortal,  I  divine, 

In  want  I  ne'er  would  let  thee  pine. 

Had  I,  like  thee,  unbounded  power, 

I  wealth  on  all  my  friends  would  shower. 

Shed  wealth,  as  trees,  when  shaken,  rain 

Their  ripe  fruit  down  upon  the  plain. 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  great  god,  we  hold 

With  eager  grasp,  imploring  gold. 

Thou  canst  our  longings  all  fulfil, 

If  such  shall  only  be  thy  will. 

Like  headlong  bull's,  tliy  matchless  force 

Strikes  all  things  down  that  bar  thy  course. 

Art  thou  to  gracious  deeds  inclined  ? 

Then  who  shall  make  thee  change  thy  mind  ? 

Abundant  aids  shoot  forth  from  thee. 

As  leafy  boughs  from  vigorous  tree. 

To  wifeless  men  thou  givest  wives. 

And  joyful  mak'st  their  joyless  lives. 

Thou  givest  sons,  courageous,  strong. 

To  guard  their  aged  sires  from  wrong. 
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Lands,  jewels,  horses,  herds  of  kine, — 

All  kinds  of  wealth  are  gifts  of  thine. 

Thy  friend  is  never  slain ;  his  might 

Is  never  worsted  in  the  fight. 

Yes,  those  who  in  the  battle's  shock. 

Thine  aid,  victorious  god,  invoke, 

With  force  inspired,  with  deafening  shout 

Of  triumph,  put  their  foes  to  rout. 

Thou  blessest  those  thy  praise  who  sing. 

And  plenteous  gifts  devoutly  bring ; 

But  thou  chastisest  all  the  proud. 

The  niggard,  and  the  faithless  crowd. 

Who  thine  existence  doubt,  and  cry 

In  scorn,  "  No  Indra  rules  on  high." 

The  rich  can  ne'er  thy  favourites  be. 

The  rich  who  never  think  of  thee. 

When  storms  are  lulled,  and  skies  are  bright, 

Wine-swillers  treat  thee  with  despite. 

When  clouds  collect,  and  thunders  roar. 

The  scoffers  tremble  and  adore. 

No  deed  is  done  but  thou  dost  see ; 

No  word  is  said  unheard  by  thee. 

The  fates  of  mortals  thou  dost  wield, 

To  thy  decree  the  strongest  yield. 

Thou  dost  the  high  and  fierce  abase. 

The  lowly  raisest  in  their  place. 

But  thy  true  friends  secure  repose, 

By  thee  redeemed  from  all  their  woes. 

From  straits  brought  forth  to  ample  room, 

To  glorious  light  from  thickest  gloom. 

And  thou  dost  view  mth  special  grace 

The  fair-complexioned  Aryan  race. 

Who  own  the  gods,  their  laws  obey. 

And  pious  homage  duly  pay. 

Thou  giv'st  us  horses,  cattle,  gold. 

As  thou  didst  give  our  sires  of  old. 
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Thou  sweep' St  away  the  dark-skinned  brood. 

Inhuman,  lawless,  senseless,  rude. 

Who  know  not  Indra,  hate  his  friends. 

And  spoil  the  race  which  he  defends. 

Chase  far  away,  the  robbers,  chase. 

Slay  those  barbarians,' black  and  base  ; 

And  save  us,  Indra,  from  the  spite 

Of  sprites  that  haunt  us  in  the  night. 

Our  rites  disturb  by  contact  vile. 

Our  hallowed  offerings  defile. 

Preserve  us,  friend,  dispel  our  fears, 

And  let  us  live  a  hundred  years. 

And  when  our  earthly  course  we've  run, 

And  gained  the  region  of  the  Sun, 

Then  let  us  live  in  ceaseless  glee, 

Sweet  nectar  quaffing  there  with  thee. 


CCXLV.  f  arjansa,  the  ^ain  %aii. 
v.  83. 


Parjanya  laud  with  praises  meet. 
The  fertilizing  god  extol. 
And  bless,  of  living  things  the  soul, 
"Whose  advent  men,  exulting,  greet. 

Like  steeds  a  charioteer  has  spurred. 
His  watery  scouts  before  him  fly. 
Far  off,  within  the  darkening  sky. 
The  thundering  lion's  roar  is  heard. 

Fierce  blow  the  blasts,  the  lightnings  flash. 
Men,  cattle,  flee  in  wild  affright. 
Avenging  bolts  the  wicked  smite  ; 
The  guiltless  quake  to  hear  the  crash. 
M 
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Malignant  demons  stricken  lie  ; 
The  forest's  leafy  monarchs  tall 
Convulsed,  uprooted,  prostrate  fall. 
Whene'er  Parjanya  passes  by. 

Speed  on  thy  car,  Parjanya,  haste. 
And,  as  thou  sweepest  o'er  the  sky. 
Thine  ample  waterskins  untie. 
To  slake  with  showers  the  thirsty  waste. 

Now  forth  let  swollen  streamlets  burst, 
And  o'er  the  withered  meadows  flow  ; 
Let  plants  their  quickening  influence  know  ; 
And  pining  cattle  quench  their  thirst. 

Thy  wondrous  might,  0  god,  declare ; 
With  verdure  bright  the  earth  adorn. 
Clothe  far  and  wide  the  fields  with  com. 
And  food  for  all  the  world  prepare. 

But  oh,  we  pray,  Parjanya  kind. 
Since  now  our  harvests,  drenched  with  rain. 
Bright  sunbeams  fain  would  see  again. 
Thy  waterskins  no  more  unbind. 

CCXLVI.  lata  or  laatt,  th£  OEini  ®oI). 
^igveda  x.  168. 

King  Vata's  car  my  hymn  extols. 

Which  thundering,  crashing,  onward  rolls. 

Its  bounding  steeds  now  soaring  high, — 

With  ruddy  glow  it  tints  the  sky  ; 

Again  a  lower  path  it  keeps. 

And  clouds  of  dust  before  it  sweeps. 

As  maidens  after  lovers  haste. 

By  kindred  hosts  the  god  is  chased ; 
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While  round  Mm  floats  the  impetuous  tTirong, 

His  stately  car  is  borne  along. 

Pursuing  still  his  airy  way, 

He  never  rests  on  any  day. 

Primeval,  changeless,  old  ally 

Of  waters  streaming  through  the  sky. 

This  god  was  born, — we  know  not  where, — 

Within  the  boundless  realms  of  air. 

No  power  may  e'er  this  lord  control. 

Of  other  gods  the  breath,  the  soul. 

Of  all  existing  things  the  source. 

Who,  where  he  wills,  directs  his  course. 

His  voice  is  heard  in  breeze  and  storm, 

But  who  hath  ever  seen  his  form  ? 

CCXLVII.  ^Mrsa,  tte  ^nit. 
Rigveda  i.  50. 

By  lustrous  heralds  led  on  high, 

The  omniscient  Sun  ascends  the  sky. 

His  glory  drawing  every  eye. 

All-seeing  Sun,  the  stars  so  bright, 

Which  gleamed  throughout  the  sombre  night, 

Now  scaredj  like  thieves,  slink  fast  away. 

Quenched  by  the  splendour  of  thy  ray. 

Thy  beams  to  men  thy  presence  show ; 

Like  blazing  fires  they  seem  to  glow. 

Conspicuous,  rapid,  source  of  light, 

Thou  makest  all  the  welkin  bright. 

In  sight  of  gods  and  mortal  eyes. 

In  sight  of  heaven,  thou  scal'st  the  skies. 

Bright  god,  thou  scann'st  with  searching  ken. 

The  doings  all  of  busy  men. 

Thou  stridest  o'er  the  sky ;  thy  rays 

Create,  and  measure  out,  our  days ; 

Thine  eye  all  living  things  surveys. 
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Seven  lucid  mares  thy  chariot  bear. 
Self-yoked,  athwart  the  fields  of  air. 
Bright  Surya,  god  with  flaming  hair. 
That  glow  above  the  darkness  we 
Beholding,  upward  soar  to  thee. 
For  there  among  the  gods  thy  light 
Supreme  is  seen,  divinely  bright. 

CCXLVIIT.  e0ha0,  the  Iniian  Jlturora. 
Rigveda  i.  48  j  i.  92  ;  i.  113. 

Hail  Ushas,  daughter  of  the  sky. 
Who,  borne  upon  thy  shining  car 
By  ruddy  steeds  from  realms  afar. 

And  ever  lightening,  drawest  nigh  : — 

Thou  sweetly  smilest,  goddess  fair, 
Disclosing  all  thy  youthful  grace. 
Thy  bosom  bright,  thy  radiant  face. 

The  lustre  of  thy  golden  hair  : — 

(So  shines  a  fond  and  winning  bride. 
Who  robes  her  form  in  brilliant  guise. 
And  to  her  lord's  admiring  eyes 

Displays  her  charms  with  conscious  pride  : 

Or  virgin  by  her  mother  decked. 
Who,  glorying  in  her  beauty,  shows 
In  every  glance,  her  power  she  knows 

All  eyes  to  fix,  all  hearts  subject ; — 

Or  actress,  who,  by  skill  in  song 

And  dance,  and  graceful  gestures  light, 
And  many-coloured  vesture  bright, 

Enchants  the  eager  gazing  throng  : — 
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Or  maid,  who  wont  her  limbs  to  lave 
In  some  cool  stream  among  the  woods, 
In  deep  surrounding  solitudes. 

Emerges  fairer  from  the  wave)  : — 

But  closely  by  the  amorous  sun 

Pursued,  and  vanquished  in  the  race, 
Thou  soon  art  locked  in  his  embrace. 

And  with  him  blondest  into  one. 

Fair  Ushas,  though  through  years  untold 
Thou  hast  lived  on,  yet  thou  art  born 
Anew  on  each  succeeding  morn. 

And  so  thou  art  both  young  and  old. 

As  in  thy  fated  ceaseless  course 

Thou  risest  on  us  day  by  day. 

Thou  wearest  all  our  lives  away 
With  silent,  ever-wasting  force. 

Their  round  our  generations  run  : 

The  old  depart,  and  in  their  place 

Springs  ever  up  a  younger  race. 
Whilst  thou,  immortal,  lookest  on. 

All  those  who  watched  for  thee  of  old 
Are  gone,  and  now  'tis  we  who  gaze 
On  thy  approach  ;  in  future  days 

Shall  other  men  thy  beams  behold. 

But  'tis  not  thoughts  so  grave  and  sad 
Alone  that  thou  dost  with  thee  bring, 
A  shadow  o'er  our  hearts  to  fling ; — 

Thy  beams  returning  make  us  glad. 
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Thy  sister,  sad  and  sombre  Night> 
With  stars  that  in  the  blue  expanse 
Like  sleepless  eyes  mysterious  glance. 

At  thy  approach  is  quenched  in  light ; — 

And  earthly  forms,  tiU  now  concealed 
Behind  her  veil  of  dusky  hue. 
Once  more  come  sharply  out  to  view. 

By  thine  illuming  glow  revealed. 

Thou  art  the  life  of  all  that  lives, 

The  breath  of  all  that  breathes ;   the  sight 
Of  thee  makes  every  countenance  bright, 

New  strength  to  every  spirit  gives. 

When  thou  dost  pierce  the  murky  gloom. 
Birds  flutter  forth  from  every  brake. 
All  sleepers  as  from  death  awake. 

And  men  their  myriad  tasks  resume. 

Some,  prosperous,  wake  in  listless  mood. 
And  others  every  nerve  to  strain 
The  goal  of  wealth  or  power  to  gain. 

Or  what  they  deem  the  highest  good. 

But  some  to  holier  thoughts  aspire, 
In  hymns  the  gods  immortal  praise. 
And  light,  on  earthly  hearths  to  blaze. 

The  heaven-born  sacrificial  fire. 

And  not  alone  do  bard  and  priest 

Awake  ; — the  gods  thy  power  confess 
By  starting  into  consciousness 

When  thy  first  rays  suflPuse  the  east ; — 
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And  hasting  downward  from  the  sky 

They  visit  men  devout  and  good. 

Consume  their  consecrated  food. 
And  all  their  longings  satisfy. 

Bright  goddess,  let  thy  genial  rays 
To  us  bring  stores  of  envied  wealth 
In  kine  and  steeds,  and  sons,  with  health. 

And  joy  of  heart,  and  length  of  days. 


CCXLIX.  Jlijni,  the  %al  ai  Jfire. 
Rigveda,  passim. 

Great  Agni,  though  thine  essence  be  but  one. 
Thy  forms  are  three ;  as  fire  thou  blazest  here, 
As  lightning  ilashest  in  the  atmosphere, 
In  heaven  thou  flamest  as  the  golden  sun. 

It  was  in  heaven  thou  hadst  thy  primal  birth ; 
But  thence  of  yore  a  holy  sage  benign 
Conveyed  thee  down  on  human  hearths  to  shine, 
And  thou  abid'st  a  denizen  of  earth. 

Spriang  from  the  mystic  pair,*  by  priestly  hands 
In  wedlock  joined,  forth  flashes  Agni  bright  ; 
But — 0  ye  heaven  and  earth,  I  tell  you  right, — 
The  unnatural  child  devours  the  parent  brands. 

But  Agni  is  a  god  :  we  must  not  deem 

That  he  can  err,  or  dare  to  reprehend 

His  acts,  which  far  our  reason's  grasp  transcend  : 

He  best  can  judge  what  deeds  a  god  beseem. 

*  The  two  pieces  of  fuel,  by  the  attrition  of  which 
fire  is  produced,  and  which  are  represented  as  husband  and 
wife. 
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And  yet  this  orphaned  god  himself  survives  : 
Although  his  hapless  mother  soon  expires, 
And  cannot  nurse  the  babe,  as  babe  requires. 
Great  Agni,  wondrous  infant,  grows  and  thrives. 

Smoke-bannered  Agni,  god  with  crackling  voice 
And  flaming  hair,  when  thou  dost  pierce  the  gloom 
At  early  morn,  and  all  the  world  illume. 
Both  heaven  and  earth,  and  gods  and  men  rejoice. 

In  every  home  thou  art  a  welcome  guest ; 

The  household's  tutelary  lord  ;  a  son, 

A  father,  mother,  brother,  all  in  one  ; 

A  friend  by  whom  thy  faithful  friends  are  blest. 

A  swift-winged  messenger,  thou  callest  down 
From  heaven,  to  crowd  our  hearths,  the  race  divine. 
To  taste  our  food,  our  hymns  to  hear,  benign. 
And  all  our  fondest  aspirations  crown. 

Thou,  Agni,  art  our  priest,  divinely  wise. 
In  holy  science  versed  ;  thy  skill  detects 
The  faults  that  mar  our  rites,  mistakes  corrects. 
And  all  our  acts  completes  and  sanctifies. 

Thou  art  the  cord  that  stretchest  to  the  skies. 
The  bridge  that  spans  the  chasm,  profound  and  vast, 
Dividing  earth  from  heaven,  o'er  which  at  last 
The  good  shall  safely  pass  to  paradise. 

But  when,  great  god,  thine  awful  anger  glows. 
And  thou  revealest  thy  destroying  force. 
All  creatures  flee  before  thy  furious  course. 
As  hosts  are  chased  by  overpowering  foes. 
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Thou  levellest  all  thou  touchest ;  forests  vast 
Thou  sheer'st  like  beards  which  barber's  razor  shaves. 
Thy  wind-driven  flames  roar  loud  as  ocean-waves, 
And  all  thy  track  is  black  when  thou  hast  passed. 

But  thou,  great  Agni,  dost  not  often  wear 

That  direful  form  ;  thou  rather  lov'st  to  shine 

Upon  our  hearths  with  milder  flame  benign, 

And  cheer  the  homes  where  thou  art  nursed  with  care. 

Yes,  thou  delightest  all  those  men  to  bless 
Who  toil,  unwearied,  to  supply  the  food 
Which  thou  so  lovest,  logs  of  well-dried  wood. 
And  heaps  of  butter  bring,  thy  favourite  mess. 

Though  I  no  cow  possess,  and  own  no  store 
Of  butter,  nor  an  axe  fresh  wood  to  cleave, 
Thou,  gracious  god,  wilt  my  poor  gift  receive. 
These  few  dry  sticks  I  bring ;  I  have  no  more. 

Preserve  us,  lord,  thy  faithful  servants  save 
From  all  the  ills  by  which  our  bliss  is  marred ; 
Tower  like  an  iron  wall  our  homes  to  guard. 
And  all  the  boons  bestow  our  hearts  can  crave. 

And  when  away  our  brief  existence  wanes. 
When  we  at  length  our  earthly  homes  must  quit. 
And  our  freed  souls  to  worlds  unknown  shall  flit, 
Do  thou  deal  gently  with  our  cold  remains  ; 

And  then  thy  gracious  form  assuming,  guide 
Our  unborn  part  across  the  dark  abyss, 
Aloft  to  realms  serene  of  light  and  bliss, 
Where  righteous  men  among  the  gods  abide. 
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CCL.  ^ama,  anb  a  ix&oxt  life. 
l}igveda  x.  14;  x.  15;  x.  16;  and  Afharva  Veda. 

To  great  king  Yama  homage  pay, 
Who  was  the  first  of  men  that  died, 
That  crossed  the  mighty  gulf,  and  spied 
For  mortals  out  the  heavenly  way. 

No  power  can  ever  close  the  road 
Which  he  to  us  laid  open  then. 
By  which,  in  long  procession,  men 
Ascend  to  his  sublime  abode. 

By  it  our  fathers  all  have  passed  ; 
And  that  same  path  we  too  shall  trace. 
And  every  new  succeeding  race 
Of  mortal  men,  while  time  shall  last. 

The  god  assembles  round  his  throne 
A  growing  throng,  the  good  and  wise, — 
All  those  whom,  scanned  with  searching  eyes, 
He  recognises  as  his  own. 

Departed  mortal,  speed  from  earth 
By  those  old  ways  thy  sires  have  trod ; 
Ascend,  behold  the  expectant  god 
Who  calls  thee  to  a  higher  birth. 

First  must  each  several  element 
That  joined  to  form  thy  living  frame, 
Flit  to  the  region  whence  it  came. 
And  with  its  parent  source  be  blent. 

Thine  eye  shall  seek  the  solar  orb, 
Thy  life-breath  to  the  wind  shall  fly. 
Thy  part  ethereal  to  the  sky  ; 
Thine  earthy  part  shall  earth  absorb. 
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Thine  unborn  part  shall  Agni  bright 
With  his  benignant  rays  illume, 
And  guide  it  through  the  trackless  gloom 
To  yonder  sphere  of  life  and  light. 

On  his  resplendent  pinions  rise, 

Or  soar  upon  a  car  aloft. 

By  wind-gt)ds  fanned  with  breezes  soft, 

Until  thou  enterest  paradise. 

And  calmly  pass,  without  alarm. 
The  four-eyed  hounds  which  guard  the  road 
That  leads  to  Yama's  bright  abode  : 
Their  master's  friends  they  dare  not  harm. 

All  imperfections  leave  behind: 
Assume  thine  ancient  frame  once  more, — 
Each  limb,  and  sense,  thou  hadst  before, 
From  every  earthly  taint  refined. 

And  now  with  heavenly  glory  bright. 
With  life  intenser,  nobler,  blest, 
With  large  capacity  to  taste 
A  fuller  measure  of  delight. 

Thou  there  once  more  each  well-known  face 
Shalt  see  of  those  thou  lovedst  here  : 
Thy  parents,  wife,  and  children  dear, 
With  rapture  shalt  thou  then  embrace. 

The  fathers,  too,  shalt  thou  behold, 
The  heroes  who  in  battle  died. 
The  saints  and  sages  glorified. 
The  pious,  bounteous  kings  of  old. 
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The  gods  whom  here  in  humble  wise 
Thou  worshippedst  with  doubt  and  awe, 
Shall  there  the  impervious  veil  withdraw 
Which  hid  their  glory  from  thine  eyes. 

The  good  which  thou  on  earth  hast  wrought. 
Each  sacrifice,  each  pious  deed. 
Shall  there  receive  its  ample  meed  ; 
No  worthy  act  shall  be  forgot. 

In  those  fair  realms  of  cloudless  day, 
Where  Yama  every  joy  supplies. 
And  every  longing  satisfies, 
Thy  bliss  shall  never  know  decay. 

CGLI.  J^xntftititg,  (Stttttg,  anb  tlw  (Dtte. 
Eigveda  x.  129. 

There  then  was  neither  Aught  nor  Nought,  no  air  nor 

sky  beyond. 
What  covered  all  ?    Where  rested  all  ?    In  watery  gulf 

profound  ? 
Nor  death  was  there,  nor  deathlessness,  nor  change  of 

night  and  day. 
That   One   breathed    calmly,    self-sustained  :    nor   else 

beyond  It  lay. 
Gloom  hid  in  gloom  existed  first — one  sea  eluding  view. 
That  One,  a  void  in  chaos  wrapt,  by  inward  fervour 

grew. 
Within  It  first  arose  desire,  the  primal  germ  of  mind, 
Which  nothing  with  existence  links,  as  sages  searching 

find. 
The  kindling  ray  that  shot  across  the  dark  and  drear 

abyss, — 
Was  it  beneath  ?  Or  high  aloft  ?  What  bard  can  answer 

this  ? 
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There    fecundating    powers    were    found,    and    mighty 

forces  strove, 
A  self-supporting  mass  beneath,  and  energy  above. 
Who  knows,  whoe'er  hath  told,  from  whence  this  vast 

creation  rose  ? 
No  gods  had  then  been  bom,  who  then  can  e'er  the 

truth  disclose  ? 
Whence  sprang  this  world,  and  whether  framed  by  hand 

divine  or  no. 
Its    lord    in    heaven    alone  can   tell, — if   even  he  can 

show. 


CCLII.  ^ransani,  the  Jfore^t  %aiititQQ. 
Rigveda  x.  146. 

Thou  seemest,  goddess,  here  to  stray 
Forlorn  among  these  trackless  woods, 
These  dark  and  dreary  solitudes. 
Why  dost  thou  not  enquire  the  way 
That  leads  to  cheerful  human  haunts  1 
Is  there  nought  here  thy  spirit  daunts  ? 

Herself  the  goddess  does  not  slay. 
Although  she  nurtures  murderous  beasts. 
On  luscious  fruits  the  traveller  feasts. 
Supplied  by  her,  and  goes  his  way. 

Sweet-scented,  fragrant,  rich  in  flowers. 
Her  realm  with  various  food  is  filled  ; 
For  though  by  hinds  she  is  not  tilled. 
She  drinks  in  sap  from  heavenly  showers. 
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CCLIII.  Jtteit's  l)ariott0  taalee. 

BigmAa  ix.  112. 

Men's  tastes  and  trades  are  multifarious  ; 

And  so  their  ends  and  aims  are  various. 

The  smith  seeks  something  cracked  to  mend  ; 

The  leech  could  fain  have  sick  to  tend  ; 

The  priest  desires  a  devotee 

From  whom  he  may  extract  a  fee. 

Each  craftsman  makes  and  mends  his  ware. 

And  hopes  the  rich  man's  gold  to  share. 

My  sire's  a  leech,  and  I  a  bard ; 

Corn  grinds  my  mother,  toiling  hard. 

All  craving  wealth,  we  each  pursue 

By  different  means,  the  end  in  view. 

Like  people  running  after  cows. 

Which  too  far  off  have  strayed  to  brouse. 

The  draught-horse  seeks  an  easy  yoke. 

The  merry  dearly  love  a  joke. 

Of  pretty  maidens  men  are  fond, 

And  thirsty  frogs  desire  a  pond. 


CCLIV.  'mtts&xcCahx. 

Rigveda  x.  34. 

These  dice  that  roll  upon  the  board 
To  me  intense  delight  afford. 
Sweet  Soma-juice  has  not  more  power 
To  lure  me  in  an  evil  hour. 
To  strife  and  wrangling  disinclined. 
My  gentle  wife  was  always  kind  ; 
But  I,  absorbed  in  maddening  play, 
Have  chased  this  tender  spouse  away. 
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She  now,  in  turn,  my  person  spurns  ; 

Her  mother's  wrath  against  me  burns. 

Distressed  and  vexed,  in  vain  I  plead, 

For  none  will  help  me  in  my  need. 

As  wretched  as  a  worn-out  hack's, 

A  gamester's  life  all  joyance  lacks. 

His  means  by  play  away  are  worn. 

While  gallants  court  his  wife  forlorn. 

His  father,  mother,  brothers  shout, 

"  The  madman  bind,  and  drag  him  out." 

At  times, — ^the  scorn  of  every  friend, — 

I  try  my  foolish  ways  to  mend. 

Resolve  no  more  my  means  to  waste 

On  this  infatuated  taste  : 

But  all  in  vain  : — when,  coming  near. 

The  rattle  of  the  dice  I  hear, 

I  rush,  attracted  by  their  charms 

Like  lady  to  her  lover's  arms. 

As  to  his  game  the  gambler  hies. 

Once  more  his  hopes  of  winning  rise  ; 

And  loss  but  more  his  ardour  fires  ; 

To  tries  his  luck  he  never  tires. 

The  dice  their  victims  hook  and  tear. 

Disturbing,  torturing,  false  though  fair. 

The  transient  gains  they  yield  to-day, 

To-morrow  all  are  swept  away. 

These  sportive  dice,  a  potent  band. 

The  destinies  of  men  command. 

They  laugh  to  scorn  the  fierce  man's  frown  ; 

Before  them  doughty  kings  bow  down. 

They  downward  roll,  they  upward  bound. 

And  handless,  men  with  hands  confound. 

They  scorch  the  heart  like  brands,  these  dice, 

Although  themselves  as  cold  as  ice. 

The  gambler's  hapless  wife  is  sad  ; 

His  mother  mourns  her  wayward  lad. 
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In  want,  at  night  he  seeks  relief 
By  graceless  shifts,  a  trembling  thief. 
He  groans  to  see  his  wretched  wife. 
And  then  the  happy  wives,  and  life. 
Of  others,  free  from  care  and  strife. 
His  bad  career,  with  morning  light 
Begun,  in  ruin  ends  by  night. 
To  him,  the  Chief  who  leads  your  bands, 
Ye  Dice,  I  lift  my  suppliant  hands  : 
"  I  hail  thy  gifts,  when  those  art  kind. 
But  crave  thy  leave  to  speak  my  mind. 
Forgive  me,  King  of  all  the  Dice, 
If  thus  I  give  my  friend  advice  ; 
Abandon  play,  and  till  the  soil ; 
For  this  shall  better  pay  thy  toil. 
Well  pleased  with  what  thou  hast,  forbear 
To  crave  of  wealth  an  ampler  share." 
"  Thy  wife,  thy  kine ; — in  these  rejoice ;  " 
Thus  cries  a  god  with  warning  voice. 
Be  gracious.  Dice,  we  now  implore ; 
Bewitch  us  with  your  spells  no  more. 
From  us  withdraw,  to  us  be  kind, 
And  others  with  your  fetters  bind. 

CCLV.  ^raJBf  ai  libiralitp. 
Rigveda  x.  107.    8  ff. 
The  liberal  does  not  mourn  or  die  ; 
No  care  or  pain  his  life  annoys  ; 
The  world  is  his  with  all  its  joys. 
And  future  bliss  beyond  the  sky. 

He  owns  a  princely  palace  bright. 
And  dwells  in  godlike  pomp  and  pride; 
A  richly  decked  and  winning  bride 
Sits  fair  and  blooming  by  his  side, 
And  fills  his  heart  with  love's  delight. 
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With  plenteous  store  of  corn  and  wine 
Supplied,  a  merry  life  he  leads ; 
Swift  o'er  the  plain  his  chariot  speeds, 
Whirled  on  by  prancing,  snorting  steeds  ; 
He  smites  his  foes  by  aid  divine. 


CCLVI.  i;k««ame. 
Kigveda  x.  117. 

The  gods  have  not  ordained  that  we 
Should  die  of  want :  the  lean  and  weak 
Are  not  death's  only  prey ;  the  sleek 
Themselves  must  soon  his  victims  be. 

The  man  endowed  with  ample  pelf. 
Who  steels  his  heart,  in  selfish  mood, 
Against  the  poor  who  sue  for  food, 
Shall  no  consoler  find  himself. 

No  friend  is  he  who  coldly  spurns 
Away  his  needy  friend  forlorn  ; 
He  thus  repulsed,  in  wrath  and  scorn 
To  some  more  liberal  stranger  turns. 

Eelieve  the  poor  while  yet  ye  may  ; 
Down  future  time's  long  vista  look, 
And  try  to  read  that  darkling  book ; 
Your  riches  soon  may  flit  away. 

Ye  cannot  trust  their  fickle  grace. 
As  chariot  wheels  in  ceaseless  round 
Now  upward  turn,  now  touch  the  ground. 
So  riches  ever  change  their  place. 
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The  man  -whose  friend  receives  no  share 
Of  all  his  good,  himself  destroys  : 
Who  thus  alone  his  food  enjoys 
His  sin  alone  shall  also  bear. 


CCLVII.  Wcit  ixaq,e  in  atttamn. 
Rigveda  vii.  103. 

As  Brahmans,  who  a  vow  fulfil. 

The  frogs  had  now  a  year  been  still. 

Like  dried  and  shrivelled  skins  they  lay. 

Faint,  parched  with  heat,  for  many  a  day, 

Expecting,  long  in  vain,  the  showers 

Withheld  by  Air's  malignant  powers. 

But  autumn  comes  :  Parjanya  rains 

In  copious  streams,  and  floods  the  plains. 

Clouds  veil  the  sun,  the  air  is  cool. 

The  ponds,  long  empty,  now  are  full. 

There  float  the  frogs,  their  bodies  soak  : 

Afar  is  heard  their  merry  croak. 

Well  drenched,  they  jump  aloft  in  glee. 

And  join  in  noisy  colloquy. 

They  leap  upon  each  other's  backs. 

And  each  to  t'other  cries  co-ax. 

As  teachers  first  call  out  a  word, 

Then  boys  repeat  what  they  have  heard. 

Just  so  the  frogs  croak  out  once  more 

What  other  frogs  had  croaked  before. 

Sounds  diverse  issue  from  their  throats, 

Some  low  like  cows,  some  bleat  like  goats. 

Though  one  in  name,  of  various  sheen, 

For  one  is  brown,  another  green. 

As  Brahmans  at  a  Soma-rite, 

Around  the  bowl  in  talk  unite, 
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This  day  the  frogs  their  pond  surround, 
And  make  the  air  with  noise  resound. 
These  priests,  the  frogs,  their  voices  raise. 
And  sing  their  a,nnual  hymn  of  praise. 
As  priests  who  sweated  o'er  a  pot. 
Soon  quit  the  fire  they  find  too  hot. 
The  frogs  so  long  oppressed  with  heat 
Emerge  in  haste  from  their  retreat. 
From  rules  divine  they  never  swerve. 
But  all  the  seasons'  laws  observe. 
When  autumn  comes  their  sufferings  cease. 
From  scorching  heat  they  find  release. 
The  frogs  that  bleat  and  those  that  low. 
Brown,  green,  on  men  all  wealth  bestow. 
The  kine  that  on  our  pastures  graze 
We  owe  to  them,  with  length  of  days. 


CCLVIII.  Ihc  toarrimr. 
Mgveda  vi.  75. 

When,  cased  in  mail,  the  warrior  proud 
Stalks  on,  defiant,  to  the  front, 
To  bear  the  raging  battle's  brunt. 
We  seem  to  see  a  flashing  cloud. 
Bold  warrior,  may  thine  armour  bright 
Preserve  thee  scatheless  in  the  fight. 

May  I  the  foeman's  malice  foil 
With  this  my  all  subduing  bow ! 
May  I,  triumphant,  lay  him  low. 
And  all  his  goods  and  cattle  spoil ! 
This  bow  our  foes  with  ruin  whelms, 
And  conquers  all  surrounding  realms. 
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The  bowstring  to  the  bowman's  ear 
Approaches  close,  as  if  to  speak  : 
Its  twang  is  like  a  woman's  shriek : 
It  guards  the  warrior's  soul  from  fear. 

See,  yonder  on  the  chariot  stands 
The  dauntless  charioteer,  whose  skill 
His  horses  onward  drives,  whose  will 
Their  movements  to  and  fro  commands. 
The  reins  (their  wondrous  power  extol !) 
Although  behind,  the  steeds  control. 

The  impetuous  coursers  shrilly  neigh. 
As  forward  to  the  fight  they  rush  : 
Their  trampling  hoofs  our  foemen  crush  ; 
They  never  shun  the  murderous  fray. 


APPEITDIX. 


I.  Athana  Veda  x.  8,  44.  "Knowing  that  Soul,  who  is 
wise  [or,  calm],  undecaying,  young,  free  from  desire,  immortal, 
self-existent,  satisfied  with  the  essence  [of  good,  or  blessedness], 
and  in  no  respect  imperfect,  a  man  does  not  dread  death." 

As  the  soul  (atman)  is  masculine  in  Sanskrit,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  put  the  relative  pronoun  following  the  word  in  that 
gender. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Adolf  Kagi,  of  Zurich,  for  re- 
calling my  attention  to  this  verse,  which  I  had  quoted  in  my 
Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.,  p.  20. 

II.  SmtaJvatara  Vpanishad  iii.  19,  "Without  hands  or  feet, 
He  grasps,  and  moves ;  without  eyes  He  sees,  without  ears  He 
hears.  He  knows  whatever  is  knowable,  but  no  one  knows 
Him.  Men  call  Him  the  great,  primeval  Purusha  (Man  or 
Spirit)." 

I  subjoin  a  portion  of  the  context  of  this  passage  beginning 
at  iii.  7 :  "Knowing  that  lord,  the  Brahma  which  is  beyond  that, 
the  supreme,  the  vast,  hidden  in  the  bodies  of  all  creatures, 
the  one  enveloper  of  the  universe,  men  become  immortal. 
8.  ( =  Vajasanejd  ^amhita,  xxxi.  18).  Iknow  thatgrand  Purusha 
(male  or  spirit),  of  sunlike  lustre,  beyond  the  darkness.  It  is 
by  knowing  him  that  a  man  overpasses  death;  there  is  no 
other  road  to  go.  9.  This  whole  universe  is  filled  by  this 
Purusha,  to  whom  there  is  nothing  superior,  from  whom  there  is 
nothing  difierent,  than  whom  there  is  nothing  either  minuter 
or  vaster,  who  stands  alone,  fixed  like  a  tree  in  the  sky.  10. 
That  which  is  above  this  world  is  formless,  and  free  from  suf- 
fering ;  they  who  know  it  become  immortal ;  others  encounter 
pain.  ...     12.  Purusha  is  the  great  lord ;  he  is  the  mover  of 
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existence ;  he  rules  over  this  purest  state  (of  blessedness  V),  he 
is  light,  he  is  undecaying.  ...  19.  Without  hands  and  feet, 
he  grasps,  he  moves,  without  eyes  he  sees,  and  hears  without 
ears.  He  knows  whatever  is  to  be  known ;  and  no  one  knows 
him;  men  call  him  the  great  primeval  Purusha.  20.  Minuter 
than  the  minutest,  greater  than  the  greatest,  the  soul  dwells 
in  the  heart  of  this  creature.  He  who  is  devoid  of  grief 
beholds  by  the  favour  of  the  creator  this  passionless  (soul),  this 
great  one,  this  lord.  21.  I  know  this  undecaying,  ancient  one, 
the  soul  of  all  things,  from  his  universal  diffusion  omni-pre- 
sent,  whom  the  expounders  of  the  Vedas  declare  to  be  incapable 
of  birth,  and  eternal." 

The  following  are  two  other  passages  from  the  same 
Upanishad : — iv.  19,  "  None  hath  grasped  him  above  or 
across,  or  in  the  middle.  There  is  no  similitude  of  him,  whose 
name  is  the  great  renown.  20.  His  form  is  not  perceptible  by 
vision ;  no  one  sees  him  with  the .  eye.  Those  who  through 
heart  and  mind  know  him  abiding  in  the  heart,  become  im- 
mortal." 

Ihid.  vi.  1,  "  Some  wise  men,  deluded,  speak  of  Nature, 
and  others  of  Time  (as  the  cause  of  aU  things) :  but  this 
great  power  of  God  (acting)  in  the  world  is  that  whereby  this 
wheel  of  £rahma  is  made  to  revolve.  2.  For  he  by  whom 
the  universe  is  eternally  enveloped,  who  is  the  knower,  who 
is  the  maker  of  time,  who  is  possessed  of  excellent  attributes, 
and  omniscient : — ruled  by  him  this  creation,  which  is  to  be 
thought  of  as  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and  ether,  revolves.  .  .  . 
7.  "We  know  him  who  is  the  great  and  supreme  lord  of  lords, 
the  supreme  deity  of  deities,  the  master  of  masters,  the  ador- 
able god  who  is  sovereign  of  the  world.  8.  There  is  in  him 
no  effect,  or  instrument  (i.e.,  he  has  no  body,  and  no  organ 
of  sense :  commentator).  No  one  equal  or  superior  to  him 
is  beheld.  His  supreme  power  is  declared  in  Scripture  to 
be  various ;  it  is  the  natural  action  of  his  knowledge  and 
force.  9.  There  is  not  in  the  world  any  one  who  is  his 
master,  or  his  ruler ;  nor  is  there  any  (outward)  indication  of 
him.  He  is  the  cause,  the  lord  of  the  lords  of  creation ;  no 
one  is  the  producer  of  him  or  his  master.  ...  12.  He  is  the 
one  god  hidden  in  all  beings,  all-pervading,  the  inner  soul  of  all 
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beings,  the  superintender  of  all  acts,  who  dwells  in  all  beings, 
the  witness,  the  observer,  the  only  one,  and  without  qualities 
12.  (  =  Katha  Upanishad  v.  12),  the  one  who  is  independent 
among  many  inactive  (souls),  who  develops  in  various  manners 
the  one  seed.  The  wise  who  behold  him  abiding  in  them- 
selves, and  they  alone,  have  eternal  joy.  13.  (  =  Katha 
Upanishad  v.  13)  The  eternal  among  the  eternal  (ones),  the 
conscious  among  the  conscious  (ones),  who  alone  among  many 
dispenses  the  objects  of  desire — knowing  that  cause,  the  god 
who  is  to  be  apprehended  through  the  Sankhya  and  Yoga 
systems,  a  man  is  freed  from  all  bonds.  14.  (  =  Katha 
Upanishad  v.  15,  and  Mundaka  Upanishad  ii.  2,  10),  There 
to  reveal  him  no  sun  shines,  nor  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  do  these 
lightings  gleam,  much  less  this  fire.  It  is  through  his  shining 
that  all  else  shines ;  by  his  lustre  this  universe  is  illuminated. 
...  16.  He  is  the  maker  of  all  things,  knows  all  things,  is 
self-originated  (or  the  soul  and  the  source),  the  creator  of  time, 
endowed  with  (excellent)  attributes,  the  lord  of  Pradhana 
(rudimentary  matter),  of  the  embodied  spirit  and  of  the  gunas 
(three  qualities),  the  cause  of  liberation  from  the  world,  of  the 
world's  continuance  and  (the)  bondage  (which  it  involves)." 

III.  Vikramacharita,  232.  "Thou,  even  thou,  art  (my) 
mother,  thou  my  father,  thou  (my)  kinsman,  thou  (my)  friend. 
Thou  art  knowledge,  thou  art  riches.  Thou  art  my  all,  0  God 
of  gods." 

IV.  BaghuvanJa  x.  15  ff. — 15.  "Glory  to  Thee,  who  art 
first  the  creator  of  the  universe,  next  its  upholder,  and  finally 
its  destroyer ;  glory  to  Thee  in  this  threefold  character.  16. 
As  water  falling  from  the  sky,  though  having  but  one  flavour, 
assumes  different  flavours  in  different  bodies,  so  Thou,  associ- 
ated with  the  three  qualities  [Sattva,  Eajas,  and  Tamas,  or 
Goodness,  Passion,  and  Darkness*],  assumest  [three]  states 
[those  of  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer, — according  to  the 
commentator],  thoughThyself  unchanged.    17.  Immeasurable, 


*  See  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purdna,  vol.  i.,  p.  41  (Dr  Hall's  Edition), 
where  Kajas  is  translated  "activity,"  and  not  "  passion." 
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Thou  measurest  the  worlds ;  desiring  nothing,  Thou  art  the 
fulfiUer  of  desires;  unconquered,  Thou  art  a  conqueror;  utterly 
indiscernible,  Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  that  is  discerned.  18. 
Though  one,  Thou  from  one  or  another  cause  assumest  this  or 
that  condition ;  Thy  variations  are  compared  to  those  which 
crystal  undergoes  from  the  contact  of  different  colours.  19. 
Thou  art  known  as  abiding  in  [our]  hearts,  and  yet  as  remote ; 
as  free  from  affection,  as  ascetic,  merciful,  untouched  by  sin, 
primeval,  and  imperishable.  20.  Thou  knowest  all  things, 
Thyself  unknown ;  sprung  from  Thyself  (or  self-existent),  Thou 
art  the  source  of  all  things ;  Thou  art  the  lord  of  all.  Thyself 
without  a  master;  though  but  one,  Thou  assumest  all  forms. 
21.  Thou  art  declared  to  be  He  who  is  celebrated  in  the  seven 
S9,ma-hymns,  to  be  He  who  sleeps  on  the  waters  of  the  seven 
oceans,  whose  face  is  lighted  up  by  the  god  of  seven  rays  (Fire), 
and  who  is  the  one  refuge  of  the  seven  worlds.  22.  Know- 
ledge which  gains  the  four  classes  of  fruit  [virtue,  pleasure, 
wealth,  and  final  liberation],  the  division  of  time  into  four 
yugas  [ages],  the  fourfold  division  of  the  people  into  castes, — 
all  these  things  come  from  Thee,  the  four-faced.  23.  Yogins 
(devoutly  contemplative  men)  with  minds  subdued  by  exercise, 
recognise  Thee,  the  luminous,  abiding  in  their  hearts  ;  (and  so 
attain)  to  liberation  from  ealrthly  existence.  24.  Who  com- 
prehends the  truth  regarding  Thee,  who  art  unborn,  and  yet 
becomest  born ;  who  art  passionless,  yet  slayest  thine  enemies  ; 
who  sleepest,*  and  yet  art  awake  ?  25.  Thou  art  capable  of 
enjoying  sounds  and  other  objects  of  sense,  of  practising  severe 
austerity,  of  protecting  thy  creatures,  and  of  living  in  indiffer- 
ence to  all  external  things.  26.  The  roads  leading  to  perfec- 
tion, which  vary  according  to  the  different  revealed  systems, 
all  end  in  Thee,  as  the  waves  of  the  Ganges  flow  to  the  ocean. 
27.  For  those  passionless  men  whose  hearts  are  fixed  on  Thee, 
who  have  committed  to  Thee  their  works.  Thou  art  a  refuge, 
so  that  they  escape  further  mundane  births.  28.  Thy  glory  as 
manifested  to  the  senses  in  the  earth  and  other  objects,  is  yet 


*  Thia,  I  presume,  refers  to  the  stories  of  Vishnu  sleeping  on  the 
ocean  in  the  intervals  between  the  dissolution  of  one  world  and  the 
creation  of  the  next. 
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incomprehensible  :  what  shall  be  said  of  Thyself,  who  canst  be 
proved  only  by  the  authority  of  scripture  and  by  inference  ? 
29.  Seeing  that  the  remembrance  of  Thee  alone  purifies  a  man, 
— the  rewards  of  other  mental  acts  also,  when  directed  towards 
Thee,  are  thereby  indicated.  30.  As  the  waters  exceed  the 
ocean,  and  as  the  beams  of  light  exceed  the  sun,  so  Thy  acts 
transcend  our  praises.  31 .  There  is  nothing  for  Thee  to  at- 
tain which  Thou  hast  not  already  attained :  kindness  to  the 
world  is  the  only  motive  for  Thy  birth  and  for  Thy  actions.* 
32.  If  this  our  hymn  now  comes  to  a  close  after  celebrating 
Thy  greatness,  the  reason  of  this  is  our  exhaustion  or  our  in- 
ability to  say  more,  not  that  there  is  any  limit  {iyaM,  so-much- 
ness,  quantitas=:the  Dutch  hoeveelheid)  to  Thy  attributes." 
These  verses  have  not  all  been  rendered  metrically. 

V.  M.  Bh.  iii.  1124  if.  In  this  passage,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  translated  by  me  in  the  "  Indian  An- 
tiquary "  for  June  1874,  Draupadl  complains  of  the  hard  lot  of 
her  righteous  husband  Yudhishthira,  and  charges  the  Deity 
with  injustice ;  but  is  answered  by  Yudhishthira.  I  give  here 
the  verses,  which  I  have  attempted  to  render  metrically,  as 
well  as  some  others.  11 SS''.  "God  (I^ana)  the  Disposer,  allots 
to  creatures  everything — happiness  and  suffering,  the  agreeable 
and  the  disagreeable,  darting  radiance  before  Him.  1140. 
Just  as  the  wooden  figure  of  a  woman  moves  its  several  limbs, 
according  as  it  is  adjusted,  so  too  do  these  creatures.  As  a 
bird  bound  and  confined  by  a  string  is  not  its  own  master,  so 
a  man  must  remain  under  the  control  of  Grod  ;  he  is  neither 
the  lord  of  others  nor  of  himself.  Like  a  gem  strung  upon  a 
thread,  or  a  bull  tied  by  a  nose-rope,  a  man  follows  the  com- 
mand of  the  Disposer,  to  whom  he  belongs  and  on  whom  he 
depends.  Not  self-directing,  a  man  yields  to  some  conjuncture 
of  time,  like  a  tree  which  has  fallen  from  a  river  bank,  and  has 
reached  the  middle  of  the  current.     Ignorant,  and  powerless 

*  Compare  the  Bhagavad  OUdiix.  22.  "There  is  nothing  which  I 
am  bound  to  do,  nor  anything  unobtained  which  I  have  yet  to  obtain  ; 
and  yet  I  continue  to  act.  25.  As  the  ignorant,  who  are  devoted  to 
action,  do,  so  let  the  wise  man  also  do,  seeking  to  promote  the  benefit 
of  the  world." 
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to  command  his  own  pleasures  and  suflferings,  he  must  go  to 
heaven  or  hell,  according  as  he  is  impelled  by  God.  1145.  As 
the  tips  of  grass  are  swayed  by  the  blasts  of  a  strong  wind,  so, 
too,  all  beings  are  subject  to  the  Disposer.  Impelling  to  noble 
action,  and  again  to  sinful  deeds,  God  pervades  all  creatures, 
and  it  is  not  perceived  that  He  is  there.  .  .  .  1153.  Acting 
according  to  His  pleasure,  this  Lord,  associating  them,  or  dis- 
sociating them,  plays  with  liviug  creatures  as  with  a  child's 
toys.  The  Disposer  does  not  treat  His  creatures  like  a  father 
or  a  mother,  but  acts  angrily,  as  any  other  being  like  ourselves. 
1155.  Seeing  noble,  virtuous,  and  modest  men  in  want,  and 
ignoble  men  happy,  I  am,*  as  it  were,  agitated  with  perplexity ; 
and  perceiving  this  adversity  of  thine,  and  the  prosperity  of 
Suyodhana,  I  blame  the  Disposer,  who  regards  you  with  an 
unequal  eye.  Bestowing  good  fortune  on  him  who  trans- 
gresses the  rules  of  conduct  observed  by  noble  men,  who  is 
cruel,  greedy,  and  a  perverter  of  justice,  what  good  end  does 
the  Disposer  gain "! " 

[The  same  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  following  frag- 
ment of  Sophocles,  No.  94  (in  the  edition  of  Dindorf) ; 
Stobseus  iv.  31  (Ed.  Meineke). 

As/^^i/  ys  rows  fjkv  Suges^iTs  xaxSiv  t'&tto 
^XaerovTag  eTrot,  nvffde  //,'iv  irpdeeeiv  xaXSis, 
nig  &  hrag  eed'Kovg  ix  n  yivvalav  a/io, 
ysyurag,  eira,  Suffru^eTg  <!Tt(puxhai. 
oh  ^pjjv  Tad'  o\Jr(a  dal/iovag  htirw  iripi 
vpaeeiiv  I'XJPfl"  y^P  nug  /iiv  Buse^sig  ^poruv 
'iyti^  "  xspdog  e//.(pa\i£g  SsZv  -rrdpa, 
Toug  S  mrag  ahixovg  ToTade  r^v  hatrlav 
bixriv  xaxuv  ri/ZiOiphv  s/i^avTj  rlviiv, 
xoudilg  &v  ovTug  il/Tii^ii  xaxhg  yeyug. 

"  It  is  strange  that  those  who  are  impious,  and  descendants 
of  wicked  men,  should  fare  prosperously,  while  those  who  are 
good,  and  sprung  from  noble  men,  should  be  unfortunate.  It 
was  not  meet  that  the  goda  should  deal  thus  with  mortals. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrecht  for  suggesting  the  reading 
which  gives  this  sense,  viz,,  vihvaldmiva  for  vihvaldn  iva,  which  the  Cal- 
cutta text  of  the  M.  Bh.  has. 
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Pious  men  ought  to  hare  obtained  from  the  gods  some  manifest 
advantage,  while  the  unjust  should,  on  the  contrary,  have 
paid  some  evident  penalty  for  their  evil  deeds ;  and  thus  no 
one  who  was  wicked  would  have  been  prosperous." 

With  verses  1140  ff.  compare  also  Euripides'  Supplices, 
verses  734  ff. : — 

w  ZeD,  t'i  Stjra  rows  TaXaiTupovs  ^poroiig 
fpoviTv  \iyo\iBi ;   sou  ykp  f^npTri/j,sSa, 
tpSifih  Ts  Toiauff  oil/  au  ruy^avtig  6s\uv. 

"  0  Zeus,  why  do  they  say  that  wretched  mortals  are  wise  1 
For  we  are  dependent  upon  thee,  and  do  whatever  thou 
happenest  to  will."] 

YUDHISHTHIEA  replies : — 

1160.  "I  have  heard,  Yajnaseni  (  =  Draupadl),  the  charm- 
ing and  amiable  discourse,  full  of  sparkling  phrases,  which 
thou  hast  spoken ;  but  thou  utterest  infidel  sentiments 
(ndstikya).  I  do  not  act  from  a  desire  to  gain  the  recompense 
of  my  works.  I  give  what  I  ought  to  give,  and  perform  the 
sacrificial  rites  which  I  am  bound  to  celebrate.  Whether 
reward  accrues  to  me  or  not,  I  do  to  the  best  of  my  power  what 
a  man  should  do,  as  if  he  were  living  at  home.  [The  speaker 
is  represented  as  being  at  the  time  in  the  forests.]  .  .  .  1164. 
It  is  on  duty  alone  that  my  thoughts  are  fixed,  and  this,  too, 
naturally.  The  man  who  seeks  to  make  of  righteousness  a 
gainful  merchandize  is  low,*  and  the  meanest  of  those  who 
speculate  about  righteousness.  The  man  who  seeks  to  milk 
righteousness  (i.e.,  to  extract  from  it  all  the  advantage  that 
he  can)  does  not  obtain  its  reward.  ...  I  say  it  authorita- 
tively :  do  not  doubt  about  righteousness  :  he  who  does  so  is 
on  the  way  to  be  born  as  a  brute.  .  .  .  1171.  Vy^sa, 
Vasishtha,  Maitreya,  N^rada,  Loma^a,  ^uka,  and  other  sages 
are  all  wise  through  righteousness.  For  thou  plainly  seest 
these  saints  distinguished  by  a  celestial  intuition  (yoga),  able 
both  to  curse  and  to  bless,  and  more  important  even  than  the 

*  M.  Bh.  xiii.  7595.     "Those  men  are  mere  traffickers  in  righteous- 
ness who  live  by  it." 
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gods.  These  men  ...  in  the  beginning  declared  that 
righteousness  was  continually  to  be  practised.  Thou  oughtest 
not,  therefore,  0  fair  queen,  with  erring  mind  to  censure  and 
to  doubt  the  Deity  and  righteousness.  ...  1183.  Eight- 
eousness  and  nothing  else  is  the  boat  which  conveys  those 
who  are  on  their  way  to  heaven  :  it  only  is  a  ship  like  those 
on  which  merchants  seek  to  cross  the  ocean.  If  righteous- 
ness, when  practised,  were  without  reward,  this  world  would 
be  plunged  in  bottomless  darkness  ;  men  would  not  attain  to 
final  tranquillity  {nirvmia),  would  lead  the  life  of  brutes,  would 
not  addict  themselves  to  learning,  nor  would  any  one  attain 
the  object  of  his  desire.  If  austerity,  continence,  sacrifice, 
sacred  study,  liberality,  honesty — if  all  these  things  brought 
no  reward,  men  now,  and  others  succeeding  them,  would  not 
practise  righteousness.  If  works  were  followed  by  no  rewards, 
this  state  of  things  would  be  an  exceeding  delusion.  Eishis, 
deities,  Gandharvas,  Asuras,  and  ES,kshasas, — why  should 
these  lordly  beings  have  reverenced  and  practised  righteous- 
ness ?  *  But  knowing  that  the  Deity  was  a  bestower  of 
rewards,  unalterably  attached  to  goodness,  they  practised 
righteousness ;  for  that  is  the  source  of  eternal  blessedness. 
1194.  The  award  of  recompense  to  works  which  are  declared 
by  revelation  to  be  holy,  and  to  such  as  are  wicked,  as  well  as 
the  production  and  dissolution  of  the  world, — these  things  are 
secrets  of  the  gods.  ...  1196.  These  (secrets)  of  the  gods 
are  to  be  guarded ;  for  the  wonder-working  power  of  the 
deities  is  mysterious.  Brl,hmans  who  have  formed  the  desire, 
who  are  devoted  to  religious  observances,  whose  sins  have 
been  burnt  up  by  austerities,  and  who  have  a  clear  mental 
intuition,  perceive  these  (secrets).  No  doubts  must  be  enter- 
tained regarding  righteousness,  or  the  gods,  merely  because 
the  recompense  of  works  is  not  visible.  ...  1199.  "Where- 
fore let  all  thy  doubts  vanish  as  a  vapour.  .  .  .  1200.  Be 
certain  that  all  (this)  is  (so)  :  abandon  the  state  of  disbelief 
(n&stikya).     Do  not  censure  God,  the  creator  of  living  beings. 


*  This  and  what  immediately  precedes  appears  to  be  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  the  indifference  to  the  recompense  of  works  which  is  in- 
culcated in  the  earlier  part  of  Yudhishthira's  discourse. 
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Learn  (to  know)  Him  :  reverence  Him  :  let  not  thy  opinion 
be  such  (as  thou  hast  declared  it).  Do  not  contemn  that  most 
exalted  (or,  most  excellent)  Deity,  through  whose  favour  the 
mortal  who  is  devoted  to  him  attains  to  immortality."  [Com- 
pare -^schylus,  fragment  369  (Dindorf):— 

Avdpuv  yap  sgriv  h&iKuv  re  xa!  eoipm 
h  ToTg  xaxoTgi  [ifi  TeSv/iuaicti  hoT;. 

"  For  it  is  the  part  of  just  and  wise  men  when  suffering 
misfortune  not  to  be  incensed  against  the  gods." 

In  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  1619  ff.,  the  following  sentiments 
are  found : — 

tS  A/Jg  A»)roDg  r'  •AtoXXoi',  x.^-Tp'-  oVy  8'  ^Xaivirui 
(l\j/i(popaTs  oTxog,  ai^ovra,  da!//,ovae  dapee/v  yftiiv 
Is  TiXoi  y&p  01  fiiv  hiXol  Tuy^avougiv  a^iiiv, 
0/  xaxol  3',  ug'irip  'ripuxag\  oS'jror'  lu  'spa.^nav  &\i. 

"  Oh  Apollo,  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto,  hail !  And  it  becomes 
the  man  whose  house  is  vexed  with  misfortunes  to  adore  the 
gods,  and  take  courage.  For  in  the  end  the  good  obtain 
their  due ;  but  the  wicked,  as  their  nature  requires,  can  never 
prosper." 

In  the  Supplices  of  the  same  poet,  verses  195  ff.,  Theseus 
is  introduced  as  aflSrming  the  preponderance  of  good  over 
evil  in  human  life,  as  apparent  both  in  the  gifts  of  reason  and 
speech  which  distinguish  man  from  the  lower  animals,  and  in 
the  support  afforded  to  him  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  in  the 
means  which  he  has  of  protection  from  heat  and  cold,  in  the 
exchange  of  products  procured  by  foreign  commerce,  and 
finally  in  the  supernatural  aids  obtained  by  divination  ;  and 
then  as  asking,  214  ff. : — 

ap'  o\j  rpu^Z/Jiiv,  hou  xaraexitiriv  ^iiii 
dovTOS  iroiahrinv,  olgiv  ovx,  apxiT  rdds  ; 
aXX'  rj  (ppoirjgi;  rou  hou  /j,iT^ov  g^iniv 
^^jrsT;  irJ  yaupov  d'  h  (ppigh  xexrrj/isvoi, 
doxou/icv  ihai  dai/iovcav  gofaiTipoi, 

"  Are  we  not,  then,  too  fastidious,  when  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  all  this  provision  which  a  god  has  made  for  our  life? 
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But  our  reason  seeks  to  be  stronger  than  the  god,  and  being 
possessed  in  our  minds  by  conceit,  we  fancy  that  we  are  wiser 
than  the  deities." 

I  introduce  here  a  passage  of  the  higliest  interest  from 
Plato,  which,  after  stating  that,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
evil  must  always  continue,  gives  that  great  writer's  idea  of 
the  Deity,  and  inculcates  the  duty  of  men  to  strive  to  become 
like  Him. 

Theaetetus,  section  84 — 'A^V  our'  airoXlfftfa/  rd  xaxa  hwa.rm. 
Si  &ilihmpv  u'Trivavriov  yap  ti  rw  ayaif  aii  ehai  avdyxyf  our'  h 
hoTg  avTa  ihp\j(s6ai,  DJu  bi  hririiv  (pLen  xal  tovBs  tov  tovov  iripmoXtT 
l§  avayxrig.  hih  xal  ■ireipaeSai  ^pfi  hSivii  sxiTgs  (pilynv  or/  rayjsra,. 
<p\)yri  Si  o/Jioliidis  hip  xarA,  rh  duvavSv.  6//,oiaiSi;  8i  dixaiov  xal  oeion 
fiirA,  ^potiTisiius  yevieSai  .  .  .  6sis  o\iSa/j,ri  ou3a/iSs  &dixo;,  aXK'  ws 
oroV  ri  Sixaiorarog,  xal  oix  'ienv  aurui  o/iodrepov  ouSsk  ti  05  &v  ri[i,uv 
aS  ylwjra;  on  htxaioraroi. 

"  Evils,  Theodoras,  can  never  perish  ;  for  there  must  always 
remain  something  which  is  antagonistic  to  good.  Of  neces- 
sity they  hover  around  this  mortal  sphere  and  the  earthly 
sphere,  having  no  place  among  the  gods  in  heaven.  Where- 
fore, also,  we  ought  to  fly  away  thither,  and  to  fly  thither  is 
to  become  like  God  as  far  as  this  is  possible ;  and  to  become 
like  Him  is  to  become  holy  and  just  and  wise.  ...  In  God 
is  no  unrighteousness  at  all — ^he  is  altogether  righteous ;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  like  him  than  he  of  us,  who  is  the 
most  righteous." — Dr  Jowett's  Translation,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  400. 
(Comp.  the  passages  cited  in  Prof.  L.  Campbell's  edition  of  the 
Theaitetus). 

A  further  passage  from  the  same  author  may  also  be  cited  : 

Republic  ii.  18 — ouxoun  otyaBhs  0  ye  6ihi  r^  ovn  re  xat  Xsx  tov 
ouTug;  Tl  fi^t;  .  .  .  OW  &pa,  ^\i  d'  syti,  6  hog,  e<!reidij  ayaCog, 
irdvTuv  av  l/jj  alriog,  iig  0/  ffoXXo/  Keyouaiv,  aXK'  oK'iyav  /ih  nig 
&]i6p(iiroig  a'lTiog,  <!roXKuv  Sk  &vairiog'  roXi)  yd,p  ekarTta  rayaif  ?£> 
xcuxSiv  ^/iiTv.  xal  Tuv  /ilv  &yu6Siv  ouSlva  &\Ko\i  airiaTeoii,  s  1/  ds 
xaxSiv  aXX'  arra  dei  ^jjrs/V  ra  alria  dXX'  ou  rh  h6v. 

"  And  is  he  [God]  not  truly  good  1  And  must  he  not  be 
represented  as  such  1  Certainly  .  .  .  Then  God,  if  he  be  good, 
is  not  the  author  of  all  things,  as  the  many  assert,  but  he  is 
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the  cause  of  a  few  things  only,  and  not  of  most  things  that 
occur  to  men ;  for  few  are  the  goods  of  human  life,  and  many- 
are  the  evils,  and  the  good  only  is  to  be  attributed  to  him  ; 
of  the  evil,  other  causes  have  to  be  discovered." — Jowett,  II., 
203  f.] 

Draupadi  re.'plws : — 

"  1202.  I  do  not  scorn,  or  think  lightly  of,  righteousness  ; 
and  how  should  I  contemn  God,  the  Lord  of  creatures  ?  In 
my  distress,  I  talk  thus  idly ;  understand  me  so  :  and  I  shall 
yet  further  lament.  Do  thou,  who  art  kind,  comprehend 
me."  She  then  goes  on  to  pronounce  a  long  discourse,  in 
which  she  acknowledges  and  enforces  the  value  of  action  and 
exertion  ;  denounces  dependence  on  fate  or  on  chance,  though 
she  does  not  appear  to  deny  the  influence  of  these  causes 
(verses  1233  flf.) ;  and  affirms  that  a  man's  lot  is  the  result  of 
his  works,  i.e.,  including  those  performed  in  a  former  birth. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  verses  :  "  1222.  For  G-od,  the 
Disposer,  also  determines  his  own  acts  accordiag  to  this  or 
that  reason,  allotting  to  men  the  recompenses  of  their  previous 
works.  Whatever  act,  good  or  bad,  a  human  being  performs, 
know  that  that  is  the  realization,  fixed  by  the  Disposer,  of 
the  recompense  of  previous  works.  This  (present)  body  is 
the  cause  of  the  Deity's  action.  Just  as  He  impels  it,  so  it 
acts  submissively.*  For  the  great  God  ordains  (the  man)  to 
do  such  and  such  acts  :  He  constrains  all  creatures  to  act, 
and  they  are  helpless."  Here  the  man  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a  niere  machine,  but  the  next  verse  says  :  "  Having 
first  of  all  fixed  in  his  mind  the  objects  at  which  he  shall  aim, 
■  a  man  of  himself  afterwards  attains  them  by  action,  preceded 
by  design  :  of  this  man  is  the  cause." 

VI.  M.  Bh.  V.  916  f.  "The  Disposer  (of  events)  brings 
under  his  control  the  good,  the  bad,  the  child,  the  old  man, 

*  The  conmnentator  translates  these  words  thus  :  "The  existing 
body  is  the  cause  of  the  Deity's  action.  As  it  impels  Him,  He  acts 
submissively  :  "  and  remarks  that  God  and  the  body  are  mutually  de- 
pendent ;  it,  as  the  result  of  previous  works,  necessitating  Him  to 
determine  the  man's  present  lot. 
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the  weak,  the  strong.  And  the  Lord  gives  learning  to  the 
child,  and  childishness  to  the  learned  man,  darting  radiance 
before  him."  The  last  phrase  {purastach  chhukram  uchdiaram) 
occurs  in  M.  Bh.  iii.  1139  .(see  above  p.  201) ;  v.  2751.  See  also 
V.  1739.  Verses  V.  1737  ff.  are  as  follows:  " That  radiance,  that 
great  and  shining  light,  that  great  renown,  is  worshipped  by 
the  gods ;  by  it  the  sun  shines.  1738.  Devotees  behold  this 
eternal  lord.  1739.  From  radiance  Brahma  is  produced ; 
through  radiance  Brahma  is  augmented.  Among  the  lights, 
that  radiance  burns,  unburnt,  and  glowing.  .  .  .  1747.  His 
form  is  not  to  be  beheld ;  no  one  perceives  him  with  the  eye. 
Those  who  know  him  by  the  intellect,  the  mind,  and  the 
heart,  they  become  immortal."  See  St  Matthew  xi.  25,  and 
Kathasaritsagara  li.  34. 

VII.  M.  Bh.  xii.  7058''  f.  "  Unlearned  men  conceal  the 
sin  which  they  have  committed  knowingly.  Men  do  not  see 
the  man ;  but  the  dwellers  in  heaven  (the  gods)  behold  him." 
iii.  13754.  "When  he  has  committed  sin,  a  man  will  think, 
'  It  is  not  I ; '  but  the  gods  behold  him,  and  his  own  inner 
man." 

VIII.  Manu  viii.  84.  "  The  soul  (or  self,  Otman)  is  its  own 
witness ;  the  soul  is  its  own  refuge.  Disregard  not  thy  soul, 
which  is  the  best  (or  highest)  witness  of  men.  85.  Sinners 
think  '  no  one  sees  us ; '  but  the  gods  behold  them,  and  their 
own  inner  man."  91.  "  Though,  good  man,  thou  thinkest  of 
thyself,  '  I  am  alone  ? '  this  sage  {muni)  residing  in  thy 
heart  is  a  beholder  of  virtuous  and  sinful  acts.'' 

M.  Bh.  i.  3015.  "  Thou  thinkest  '  I  am  alone  ; '  thou 
knowest  not  the  ancient  sage  {mwni)  seated  in  thy  heart,  who 
is  cognizant  of  sinful  acts.  In  his  presence  thou  committest 
sin."  3018.  "  Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvat,  puts  away  the  sin 
of  that  man,  the  soul  (hhetrajna)  seated  in  whose  heart  as  the 
witness  of  his  actions,  is  satisfied ;  (3019)  but  punishes  that 
sinner  whose  soul  is  not  satisfied."  Comp.  M.  Bh.  xiii 
2382  f.  (where  it  is  said  that  the  seasons,  and  day  and  night, 
see  the  secret  sinner),  and  Bdmayaiia,  iv.  18.15  (Bombay 
Edition). 
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IX.  and  X.  M.  Eh.  v.  1251*  f.  "  The  rent  which  is  covered 
over  with  unjustly  gotten  gains,  becomes  uncovered,  and 
another  is  opened  up.  1252"  f.  A  teacher  corrects  the 
intelligent ;  a  king  corrects  the  wicked ;  Yama,  the  son  of 
Yivasvat,  corrects  secret  sinners." 

XI.  M.Bh.  xii.  2791.  "When  sin,"  says  Ka^yapa,  "is 
committed  by  wicked  men,  then,  0  Aila,  this  god  Eudra 
is  bom.  The  wicked  by  their  sins  generate  Eudra  ;  and  he 
then  destroys  both  good  and  bad."  2792.  Aila  says : 
"  Whence  comes  Eudra  %  Or  of  what  nature  is  Eudra  ?  A 
creature  is  seen  to  be  slain  by  creatures.  Declare  to  me  all 
this,  0  Ka^yapa,  from  what  this  god  Eudra  is  born."  2793. 
Ka^yapa  answers  :  "  The  self  in  the  heart  of  man  is  Eudra ; 
it  slays  each  its  own  and  others'  bodies.  They  declare  that 
Eudra  resembles  the  hurricane ;  his  form  is  like  the  celestial  (?) 
clouds"  (devai/r  jimutaih). 

In  this  passage  we  find  a  rationalistic  account  of  the  origin 
of  Eudra  the  destroyer,  who  seems  to  be  represented  as 
nothing  else  than  the  natural  and  inevitable  retribution  which 
follows  men's  sins.  See,  however,  the  commentator's  remarks 
quoted  below.  Another  apparent  instance  of  rationalizing, 
which  may  not,  however,  be  seriously  meant,  occurs  in  Manu 
ix.  301  £,  and  Mahabharata  xii.  2674  ff.,  2693,  and  3408, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  four  Yugas  or  great  mundane 
periods  (which  are  represented  as  differing  in  regard  to  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  men  who  lived  in  each  of 
them, — the  first  being  the  most  highly  blest  in  these  respects, 
while  the  others  undergo  a  gradual  declension),  are  really 
only  names  for  the  better  or  worse  character  of  the  king,  on 
which  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  depends.  I  translate  the 
essential  verses  of  the  Mahabharata  xii.  2674:  "Either  the 
king  causes  the  time,  or  the  time  causes  the  king.  Doubt  not 
as  to  this  alternative ;  the  king  causes  the  time.  "When  the 
king  completely  fulfils  the  duties  of  criminal  justice,  then  the 
Krita  Age,  a  product  of  time,  exists."  This  principle  is  next 
applied  to  the  other  three  Yugas  (or  ages).  It  is  then  said, 
V.  2693  :  "  The  king  is  the  creator  of  the  Krita,  Treta,  and 
Dvapara  ages,  and  the  cause  of  the  fourth  (the  Kali)."     The 
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same  idea  is  afterwards  repeated  in  v.  3408  ( =  Manu  ix.  301) : 
"The  Krita,  the  Treta,  the  Dvapara,  and  the  Kali  Yugas 
(ages),  are  modes  of  a  king's  action ;  for  it  is  the  king  who  is 
denoted  by  the  word  Yuga."  The  commentator  on  Manu  ix. 
302  says,  however,  that  that  verse  (which  declares  that  the 
king  is  one  or  other  of  the  Yugas,  according  to  the  character 
of  his  action),  is  merely  designed  to  intimate  that  a  king 
ought  to  be  intent  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties ;  and 
not  to  deny  the  real  existence  of  the  four  Yugas  (ages). 

The  commentator  thus  remarks  on  the  verses  before  us : 
"'Eudra'  means  'hirtsra,'  'destructive;'  'god'  means  'king;' 
'  Eudra '  (further  on,  in  the  accusative)  means  the  '  Kali '  age. 
To  the  question  whence  arises  the  king's  destructive  character 
(Budratva),  he  replies  in  the  words,  '  The  self,'  &c.  It  is  the 
self  (or  soul,  '  atman'),  the  living  principle  (fiva),  in  the  heart 
of  men,  which  is  (or  becomes)  Eudra,  the  destroyer.  And 
just  as  the  body  of  a  person  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  is 
not  the  property  of  the  owner  of  that  body,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  possession  is  the  property  of  the  spirit  pos- 
sessing it,  just  so  at  the  time  of  his  being  possessed  by 
Eudra,  the  king's  body  belongs  to,  or  takes  the  character  of, 
Eudra  (Eaudram  bhavati).  Then  in  reply  to  the  enquiry 
whence  is  it  that  the  tranquil  self  (or  soul)  takes  the 
character  of  Eudra?  he  answers  in  the  words,  'The  hurri- 
cane,' &c.  As  the  hurricane  in  the  air  drives  hither  and 
thither  the  cloud-goddess  residing  in  the  air,  makes  her 
thunder,  and  causes  lightnings,  thunderbolts,  and  rain-falls  to 
be  manifested  from  her,  just  so  the  passions  of  desire,  anger, 
&c.,  which  spring  from  the  soul,  impel  the  life  (or  spirit) 
springing  from  the  soul,  to  commit  every  sort  of  destructive 
act." 

XII.  M.  Bh.  v.  1222.  "The  gods  do  not,  like  cattle-herds, 
guard  men  by  carrying  a  club ;  but  they  endow  with  under- 
standing him  whom  they  wish  to  preserve."  M.  Bh.  ii.  2679. 
(  =  v.  1175).  "The  man  for  whom  the  gods  are  preparing 
defeat,  is  deprived  by  them  of  understanding ;  he  sees  every- 
thing pervertedly.  2680.  When  his  understanding  has  be- 
come dimmed,  and  destruction  approaches,  folly,  taking  the 
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guise  of  prudence,  does  not  depart  from  his  heart ;  (2681)  and 
hurtful  things  with  the  appearance  of  advantages,  and  advan- 
tages under  the  guise  of  hurtful  things,  rise  up  for  his  destruc- 
tion :  and  this  (delusion)  pleases  him.  2682.  Time  (destiny) 
does  not  lift  up  a  staff  and  strike  off  anyone's  .head.  The 
power  of  time  is  this,  that  it  shows  things  in  a  perverted 


With  verse  2679,  compare  the  Latin  adage  :  Quos 
Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat.  "  God  deprives  of  reason 
those  whom  he  wishes  to  destroy."  The  same  thought  is 
stated  in  the  following  Greek  lines,  quoted  by  Grotius  in  his 
"  Annotationes  "  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  xi.  8  : — 

ora\i  y&p  opyfi  Haifiovuiv  jSXaTr^  r/wi, 
TOUTw  rh  -rrpoiiTov  i^apaipiTTai  ppevZv 
rh  voZv  Tov  saSXhv,  ei(  di  riji/  j^s/'fw  rpivsi 
yvii/iriv,  W  e'ldfj  /iriSh  S)v  a/iaprdv.si. 

"  For  when  the  wrath  of  the  deities  smites  a  man,  it  first 
deprives  his  mind  of  its  good  understanding,  and  turns  him 
to  a  worse  way  of  thinking,  that  he  may  know  nothing  of  the 
things  in  which  he  errs." 

The  two  following  passages  are  quoted  by  Dr  A.  Nauck  in 
a  note  on  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  v.  800  f. : 

Iliad,  xix.  137.     Aasa/irtv  xoil  /nu  ^pha,i  s^'sXiro  Zsuf. 

"  I  acted  foolishly,  and  Zeus  deprived  me  of  reason." 
And  from  an  anonymous  writer : — 

oral'  S'o  dat/Jiiiiv  av^pi  'jropsCvp  xaxa, 
rhv  touii  s'lSXa-vfifc  lepuTOV. 

"  But  when  the  god  brings  evil  upon  a  man,  he  first  injures 
his  understanding."  Compare  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  xi.  8, 
and  Exodus  vii.  Iff.:  "  And  the  Lokd  said  unto  Moses,  .  .  . 
3.  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs 
and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  4.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not 
hearken  unto  you,  that  I  may  lay  mine  hand  upon  Egypt, 
&c."  See  also  1  Samuel  ii.  25  :  "  Notwithstanding  they  (Eli's 
sons)  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father,  because 
the  Lord  would  slay  them." 
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See  also  Odyssey,  xxiii.  10  ff: 

Tijy  3'  aSre  irpoeiiivi  wip'Kppuv  XlfiviXiiriia' 
//luTa  (piXri,  /Ji&pyi^v  ei  hoi  6iea,v  o/  ti  duvavrai 
appova,  -roirjaai  xal  i'!ri(ppova  Tip  //,dV  Uvra, 
xai  re  y(^a\ifpoviovra  gao^poeuvrig  c'lri^rieav. 
01  si  <!tip  'i^\a.-i^a,r  vph  di  (ppivag  oiigi/itj  ?ffto. 

"  Her  again  the  wise  Penelope  addressed  :  '  Dear  nurse,  the 
gods  have  made  thee  mad, — they  who  are  able  to  render 
foolish  even  one  who  is  very  wise,  and  have  made  reasonable 
one  who  was  silly :  they  have  deprived  thee  of  reason ;  bnt 
formerly  thou  wast  sound  in  mind.' " 

XIII.  M.  Bh.  V.  1451. — "That  gain  which  brings  loss 
is  not  to  be  highly  esteemed ;  but  the  loss  which  brings  gain 
is  to  be  greatly  valued,  even  though  it  be  a  loss.  1452,  The 
loss  which  brings  gain  is  no  loss ;  but  that  acquisition  which 
occasions  great  destruction  is  to  be  esteemed  a  loss." 

Compare  the  fragment  of  Menander's  Koniazomenai,  page 
102,  Ed.  Meineke. 

'Hen  fjjrfiili  vphg  huv 

irpaTTiav  xaxSis  Xioiv  ahfirittfi-rori. 

idciig  y&p  ayadotj  touto  vpo^adig  ylnrai. 

"  So  let  no  one  despond  too  much,  when  evil  is  allotted  to 
him  by  the  gods;  for  perhaps  this  becomes  an  occasion  of 
good." 

Plato,  Republic,  x.  6  : — Alys;  wou  6  n//.og  on  ndXKierov  on 
/jiokiera  rieu^lav  &yiiv  i\i  raTg  ^v/iipopaTg  xal  fiij  dyavaxriiii,  iig 
ours  hriKo\j  owog  rou  aya^ou  rs  xa;  xaxoD  ruv  toiovtuv,  outs  iig  rh 
mpoehv  ovbh  ■!rpoj3a.i\iov  rw  ^aXs'jrug  (pipovn,  ou  r's  n  ruv  avipuwhuv 
&^iov  oV  f/jsydXrjg  avouS^g,  S  ti  diT  sv  auToTg  oti  Tu^igToi,  nrcipayiyvis- 
6ai  fifiii,  TOUTOJ  i/ji'jrodijiv  yiyv6/j,tvov  rJ  XwiriJiSai. 

"  The  law  would  say  that  to  be  patient  under  suflFering  is  best, 
and  that  we  should  not  give  way  to  impatience,  as  there  is  no 
knowing  whether  such  things  are  good  or  evil  j  and  nothing 
is  gained  by  impatience ;  also,  because  no  human  thing  is  of 
serious  importance,  and  grief  stands  in  the  way  of  that  which, 
at  the  moment,  is  most  required." — Jowett,  Vol.  II.,  p.  446. 
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I  quote  here  a  passage  from  the  Phaedrus  of  the  same 
author,  section  147  :— -^n  p/Xs  nav  «  x«/  SXKai  odol  Tfjdi  hoi 
SolrjTi  jXiOi  naKGi  yivieSai  rUvbokr  'i^uhv  ds  oaa,  6;^w,  roTf  brhg  hval 
fioi  ipiXia.  ■TrXouffiov  81  vo//,/t,oi/ii  rhv  eo<p6v.  rh  ii  ^pusoij  ^rX^tfo; 
eltl  f/,01  Seov  //,>}Ti  ipsfisiv  /ifiTi  ciysiv  Suvair'  aXKof  1)  etufpav. 

"  Beloved  Pan,  and  all  ye  other  gods  who  haunt  this  place, 
give  me  beauty  in  the  inward  soul ;  and  may  the  outward  and 
inward  man  be  at  one.  May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  the 
wealthy,  and  may  I  have  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  none  but 
i.he  temperate  man  can  carry." — Jowett,  Vol.  I.,  p.  615. 

In  the  Phoenissse  of  Euripides  the  following  sentiment 
occurs  (vv.  555  ff.);  which  I  cite  for  its  excellence,  though 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Sanskrit  passage. 

Ouroi  ra  •^pfjfi.ar'  'I8ia  Kixrtjvrai  jSporol, 
TO,  rwv  hSiv  b'iyovTig  sm/jiiXou/iiS^a. 
orav  if  %?,»]^ft)(r',  aSr'  a^aipomrai  m'o.XiK 

"  For  mortals  possess  no  goods  of  their  own,  but  we  hold  as 
stewards  things  which  belong  to  the  gods ;  and  when  they 
require  them,  they  take  them  away  again." 

XIV.  M.  Bh.  iii.  87. — "Wealth  brings  loss  to  some  men;  and 
the  man  devoted  to  the  good  derived  from  wealth  does  not 
find  good."  xii.  3885. — "  Hurtful  things  take  the  appearance 
of  advantages,  and  advantages  of  things  hurtful ;  for  in  the 
case  of  some  men  the  loss  of  wealth  is  a  benefit."  The  first 
part  of  this  maxim  appears  also  in  M.  Bh.,  ii.  2681. 

Compare  the  hymn  of  Kleanthes  to  Zeus,  vv.  18  ff. : — 

'AXXA  ffi)  Ttai  roi  vipiaiSa,  s'jriSTaeai  apria  hivai, 
xai  xodfitri  T&,  &x,oaiJja  %al  oil  (piXa  eol  (plXa,  leriv 
SiSe  yap  iig  sv  mvTot,  guvrip/jioxai  ie6X&  xaxoTfiv, 
Sisff  ha  yiyns6ai  Trdvruv  Xoyoi/  aih  iovruv.- — z.  r.  X. 

"  But  thou  knowest  also  to  make  even  the  things  that  are 
uneven,  and  to  order  what  is  disordered ;  and  the  things  that 
are  not  dear  are  dear  to  thee.  For  so  hast  thou  combined 
all  good  things  into  one  with  the  bad,  that  there  is  but  one 
reason  [or,  account,  to  be  given]  of  all  things  ever  exist- 
ing, &c." 
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XV.  M.  Bh.  V.  1155. — "Considering  loss  as  gain,  and  gain 
as  loss,  a  foolish  man,  whose  senses  are  not  subdued,  regards 
as  happiness  what  is  his  great  misery." 

XVI.  M.  Bh.  vii.  429. — "  When  men  are  ripe  for  slaughter, 
even  straws  turn  into  thunderbolts." 

XVII.  M.  Bh.  xiii.  7607. — "  A  man  whose  time  of  death 
has  not  yet  come,  does  not  die,  though  pierced  by  hundreds 
of  arrows  ;  while  he  whose  time  has  arrived,  if  touched  only 
with  the  point  of  a  straw,  does  not  live.''  Markarjdeya 
Pumna,  ii.  49  f. — "The  life  of  a  man,  whether  he  is  keeping 
out  of  the  way,  or  fighting,  endures  so  long  as  Providence  has 
ordained  before,  not  so  long  as  he  desires  in  his  mind.  Some 
die  in  their  houses,  others  when  flying,  others  when  eating 
food  and  drinking  water ;  others  in  the  midst  of  health  and 
enjoyment,  and  wounded  by  no  weapons,  are  overcome  by 
the  King  of  the  dead.  Others  devoted  to  austerities  are 
carried  off  by  his  servants.  Others  bent  upon  contemplation 
have  not  attained  exemption  from  death.'' 

Compare  ^schylus,  fragment  299  (Ed.,  Dindorf) : 

'AXX'  ours  TToXXce  Tpa^f/tar'  iv  aripvoig  XajSiiv 
6t^sxti  Tii',  II  11,71  Tep//,a  eui/rp't^oi  j3/ou, 
out'  h  eriyjt  nj  ^/iivos  'rap'  igric/i 
(fniiyii  ri  iiaXKov  rhv  'm'rpciifi.ivov  /iopov. 

"For  neither  does  any  one  die,  although  he  has  received 
many  wounds  in  his  breast,  unless  the  end  of  his  life  coin- 
cides ;  nor  does  any  one  sitting  in  his  house  by  the  hearth,  on 
that  account  any  more  escape  his  allotted  fate.'' 

xviii.  Hitopadeia  i,  171  (or  189)..*  "He  by  whom  swans 
are  made  white,  and  parrots  green,  and  peacocks  variegated, 
will  provide  thy  subsistence." 

Compare  Matthew  vi.  25  ff. 

xix.  Vriddha  Ch&vakya  x.  17.  "  What  fear  is  there  for  my 
life  if  the  all-nourishing  Vishnu  is  hymned  ]  otherwise,  how 

*  When  here  and  elsewhere  alternative  figures  are  given,  different 
editions  are  referred  to. 
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has  he  provided  for  the  life  of  the  infant  the  milk  of  its 
mother?  So  reflecting  continually,  0  Lord  of  the  Yadus, 
and  husband  of  Lakshmi,  I  ever  spend  my  time  in  doing 
homage  to  thy  lotus-feet." 

HitopadeJa  i.  ]  70  (or  1 88).  "  Let  no  one  labour  overmuch 
for  his  livelihood ;  for  this  is  furnished  by  the  Creator.  When 
the  child  has  left  the  womb,  its  mother's  breasts  flow  (with 
milk)." 

The  same  idea  occurs  elsewhere. 

^arngadharaJ Paddhati,  SantoshapraJansa  6.  "Shall  he  who, 
while  I  was  in  the  womb,  prepared  milk  for  my  support,  be 
asleep  or  dead  in  providing  for  my  future  support  ? " 

Kavitarainahara  101.  "  Let  a  wise  man  think  on  his  duty, 
not  on  his  sustenance ;  for  the  sustenance  of  men  is  born  with 
their  birth." 

XX.  M.  Bh.  iii.  13461  ff.,  13463*.  "Neither  this  world, 
nor  the  next,  nor  happiness,  is  the  portion  of  the  doubter. 
Old  men  possessed  of  knowledge  have  said  that  faith  is  the 
sign  of  final  liberation.  .  .  .  Forsaking  fruitless  reasonings, 
resort  to  the  Veda  {^ruti)  and  the  Smriti." 

But  it  is  allowed  that  the  Veda  does  not  regulate  everything ; 
M.  Bh.  xii.  4035  (compare  viii.  3455  ff'.)  ^mtir  dharmah 
iti  hy  eke  nety  dhur  apare  jandh :  nacha  tat  pratyasuydmo  na  hi 
saroam  vidhlyate.  "The  Veda  (declares  what)  is  duty:  so 
say  some ;  '  not  so,'  say  others ;  and  we  do  not  find  fault  with 
that,  for  everything  is  not  prescribed  (in  it)." 

XXI.  M.  Bh.  xii.  6736  ff.  "  I  was  a  would-be  Pandit, 
(learned  man)  a  rationalist,  a  contemner  of  the  Vedas 
(Indian  scriptures  considered  inspired),  fond  of  logic,  the 
useless  science  of  reasoning,  an  utterer  of  reasoned  pro- 
positions, a  propounder  of  arguments  in  assemblies,  a  reviler 
and  abuser  of  Brahmans  in  theological  discussions,  an  un- 
believer, an  universal  doubter,  a  fool,  who  plumed  myself' 
on  being  a  Pandit  (learned  man).  The  recompence  which 
I  have  earned  by  this  career  is  that  I  have  been  born  as 
a  jackal.  But  perhaps  it  may  yet  happen  that,  hundreds 
of  days  and  nights  hence,  I  shall  be  born  again  as  a  man  j  and 
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then  contented  and  alert,  devoted  to  the  practice  of  sacrifice, 
of  liberality,  and  of  self-restraint,  I  shall  seek  to  know  (only) 
what  is  to  be  known,  and  avoid  all  that  is  to  be  avoided." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  verses  that  the  require- 
ments of  Indian  orthodoxy  are  no  less  stringent  than  those  of 
some  other  religions.  The  words  are  part  of  an  address  of 
the  god  Indra,  who  had  taken  the  form  of  a  jackal,  to  the 
sage  Kadyapa,  in  which  various  topics,  not  all  very  closely 
connected  with  each  other,  are  touched  upon,  and  which 
concludes  with  the  jackal  giving  the  account  of  himself  which 
I  quote.  At  the  end  of  the  address  the  sage  is  struck  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  speaker,  and  by  supernatural  intuition 
discovers  that  it  is  Indra  who  has  been  talking  to  him ; 
and  if  the  story  is  part  of  a  consecutive  speech  of  Indra,  it 
might  seem  that,  in  consonance  with  the  recognised  doctrine 
of  transmigrations,  the  god  had  first  been  a  man,  and  then,  in 
consequence  of  his  infidelity,  had  been  reborn  as  a  jackal,  as  a 
punishment.  This,  however,  may  not  be  so,  and  in  any  case 
the  introduction  of  Indra  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
lesson  sought  to  be  conveyed,  which  is  meant  as  a  warning 
to  men. 

XXII.  M.  Bh.  xiii.  2194  ff;  xii.  2980.  "The  opinion 
that  the  Vedas  possess  no  authority,  the  transgression 
of  the  ^astras,  and  an  universal  lawlessness — (these  things) 
are  the  destruction  of  a  man's  self.  The  Brahman  who 
fancies  himself  a  Pandit  (learned  man),  and  who  reviles 
the  Vedas,  who  is  devoted  to  the  science  of  reasoning, 
useless  logic,  who  utters  argumentative  speeches  among 
good  men,  who  is  a  victorious  wrangler,  who  continually 
insults  and  abuses  Brahmans,  who  is  an  universal  sceptic 
and  deluded — such  a  man,  however  sharp  in  his  speech,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  child.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  dog.  Just 
as  a  dog  assails  to  bark  and  to  kill,  so  such  a  man  aims  at 
talking,  and  at  destroying  all  the  Sastras  (scriptures)." 

Whatever  conclusion  might  have  been  drawn  from  such 
passages  as  the  preceding,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Brahmans 
of  old  were  by  no  means  indisposed  to  argumentative 
discussions;    but,  on    the   contrary,  seem  to  have  made  a 
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practice  of  indulging  in  them  on  important  occasions  when 
they  met  in  large  numbers.  This  is  shown  by  two 
passages  from  the  Eamayana,  i.  14,  19  (Bombay  edition), 
and  the  Mahabharata,  xiv.  2536,  where  it  is  said,  in  similar 
terms,  that  during  the  Aivamedhas  (horse-sacrifices)  cele- 
brated, in  the  one  case  by  Da^aratha,  and  in  the  other  by 
Yudhishthira,  "wise  and  eloquent  Brahmans,  eager  for 
victory,  engaged  in  argumentative  discussions  about  the 
reasons  of  things." 

It  was  only  when  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  was  called  in 
question,  or  anything  decidedly  heretical,  or  adverse  to  their 
own  high  caste  pretensions  (though  in  this  last  respect  the 
Mahabharata  itself  is  often  unorthodox),  was  asserted,  that 
the  Brahmans  took  the  alarm,  and  sought  to  silence  argument.] 

XXIII.  Naishadha  Charita  xvii.  45. — These  words  form 
part  of  the  speech  of  a  Charvaka,  or  Materialistic  Atheist, 
who  is  represented  as  addressing  Indra  and  other  gods  on 
their  return  to  heaven  from  Damayanti's  Svayamvara.  He 
assails  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  when  they  afiirm  that 
sacrifice  is  followed  by  any  rewards,  denies  that  men's  good 
and  bad  actions  are  recompensed  in  another  world ;  recom- 
mends unbridled  sensual  indulgence ;  says  that  adultery  has 
the  example  of  the  gods  in  its  favour ;  and  throws  ridicule  on 
the  orthodox  Indian  doctrines.  The  following  are  the  verses 
which  have  been  metrically  rendered.  45.  "The  Veda 
teaches  that  when  men  die,  pains  result  from  their  sin,  and 
pleasures  from  their  holy  acts.  The  very  reverse,  however, 
is,  manifestly,  the  immediate  consequence  of  those  deeds. 
Declare,  therefore,  the  strong  and  weak  points  (in  this  con- 
troversy)." 77.  "  If  there  is  an  omniscient  and  merciful  God, 
who  never  speaks  in  vain,  why  does  he  not  by  the  mere 
expenditure  of  a  word  satisfy  the  desires  of  us  his  suppliants  ] 
78.  By  causing  living  creatures  to  suffer  pain,  though  it  be 
the  result  of  their  own  works,  God  would  be  our  causeless 
enemy,  whilst  all  our  other  enemies  have  some  reason  or 
other  for  their  enmity."  74.  "  When  the  Vedantists  say  that 
in  our  mundane  existence  both  a  man's  self  and  Brahma 
exist,  but  that  after  iinal  emancipation,  Brahma  alone  remains. 
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and  when  they  thus  define  that  state  as  the  extinction  of  one's 
self;  is  this  not  a  great  piece  of  cleverness  ?" 

The  Charvaka  is  briefly  answered  by  the  four  Deities, 
Indra,  Agni,  Yama,  and  Varuna. 

For  an  account  of  the  Charvaka  system,  see  Prof.  Cowell's 
edition  of  Mr  Colebrooke's  Essays,  VoL  I.,  pp.  426  flf.,  and 
456  fif. 

xxrv.  iJSm(l2/a5?a  ii- 108.  1.  "  When  Eama  who  understood 
duty,  had  thus  consoled  Bharata,  Jabali  the  eminent  Brahman 
addressed  to  him  these  immoral  words  : — Well,  descendant  of 
Eaghu,  do  not  thou,  who  art  noble  in  sentiments  and  austere 
in  character,  entertain,  like  a  common  man,  this  useless  idea. 
What  man  is  a  kinsman  of  any  other  %  What  relationship 
has  any  one  with  another  %  A  man  is  born  alone  and  dies 
alone.  Hence  he  who  is  attached  to  any  one  as  his  father  or 
his  mother  is  to  be  regarded  as  if  he  were  insane,  for  no  one 
belongs  to  another.  5.  Just  as  a  man  going  to  another 
village  abides  outside,  and  next  day  leaving  that  abode  pro- 
ceeds on  his  journey ;  so  father,  mother,  home,  property,  are 
only  men's  resting  places.  Good  men  are  not  attached  to 
them.  Thou  oughtest  not  to  abandon  thy  father's  kingdom 
and  stay  (here)  in  a  sad  and  miserable  abode  attended  with 
many  trials.  Cause  thyself  to  be  inaugurated  king  in  the 
wealthy  Ayodhya.  That  city,  with  its  hair  in  one  braid  (as 
a  sign  of  mourning  for  thine  absence)  expects  thee.  Tasting 
excellent  royal  enjoyments,  take  thy  pleasure  in  Ayodhya, 
as  ^akra  (Indra)  in  heaven.  10.  Da^aratha  is  nothing  to 
thee,  or  thou  to  him ;  the  king  is  one,  and  thou  another ;  do, 
therefore  what  is  said.  ...  12.  The  king  has  gone  whither 
he  had  to  go.  Such  is  the  course  of  creatures'  lives,  but  thou 
art  wrongly  ruined.  I  pity  those  men,  and  them  alone  who 
are  devoted  to  (wealth*  and  \)  righteousness;  for  they  suffer 
here,  and  after  death  they  perish.  Men  offer  oblations  to  the 
Manes  on  prescribed  days ;  but  see  what  a  waste  of  food  !  for 

*  The  reading  of  the  Bombay  edition  is  aHha-dlwirma-parah,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  any  sense.  Gorresio's  edition  has  allm 
'  now,'  in  place  of  artha,  'wealth,' 
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what  can  a  dead  man  eat  ?  15.  If  what  is  eaten  by  one  here 
enters  into  the  body  of  another,  let  ^raddhas  be  offered  to 
those  who  are  travelling ;  they  need  not  get  food  to  eat  on 
their  journey."  [This  idea  is  repeated  in  verses  quoted  in 
the  Sarva-dar^ana-sangraha,  p.  6,  Bibl.  Ind..;  and  the  further 
question  is  asked : — "  Since  men  in  heaven  are  satiated  by  these 
oflferings,  why  are  they  not  given  (by  those  below)  to  people 
upon  the  roof  of  the  house?"]  16.  "These  books  (which 
enjoin  men  to)  sacrifice,  give,  consecrate  themselves,  practise 
austerities,  and  forsake  the  world,  are  copiposed  by  clever 
men  to  induce  others  to  bestow  gifts."  \Vislhnu  PurOma, 
iii.  18.30.  "Authoritative  words  do  not,  0  great  Asuras, 
fall  from  heaven.  Let  me,  and  others  like  yourselves,  embrace 
whatever  assertion  is  supported  by  reason."  See  Dr  Hall's 
edition  of  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purana,  Vol.  iii.,  pp.  205-213.] 
"  Believe,  0  wise  R&ma,  that  there  is  no  hereafter.  Adhere 
to  what  is  apparent  to  the  senses,  and  reject  what  is 
invisible."  ....  "This  world  is  the  next  world;  do  thou 
therefore  enjoy  pleasure,  for  every  virtuous  man  does  not 
gain  it.  Virtuous  men  are  greatly  distressed,  while  the 
unrighteous  are  seen  to  be  happy."*  [The  next  lines  are  from 
the  Sarva-dar^anarsangraha,  p.  6  : — "  While  a  man  lives,  let 
him  live  happily;  let  him  borrow  money  and  drink  clarified 
butter ;  there  is  no  return  of  the  body  when  once  it  has  been 
reduced  to  ashes."] 

ii.  109.  1.  "Hearingthesewordsof  Jabali,  Eama,  whowas 
strong  by  truth,  uttered  excellent  words  in  a  contrary  sense  : 
— The  words  which  you  have  addressed  to  me,  though  they 
recommend  what  seems  to  be  right  and  salutary,  advise  in 
fact  the  contrary.  The  sinful  transgressor,  who  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  heretical  systems,  obtains  no  esteem  from 
good  men.  It  is  good  conduct  that  marks  a  man  to  be  noble, 
or  ignoble,  heroic,  or  a  pretender  to  manliness,  as  pure  or 
impure.  5.  But  ignoble  men  look  like  noble,  impure  look 
like  pure,  men  without  good  characteristics,  as  if  they 
possessed  them,  bad  men  as  good.  If  under  the  garb  of 
virtue  I  were  to  practise  vice,  occasioning  confusion  of  classes, 

*  These  last  bracketed  lines  are  from  Gorresio's  Edition. 
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forsaking  what  is  good,  and  acting  contrary  to  rule,  what 
sensible  man  who  knows  right  and  wrong  would  hold  me  in 
much  esteem,  when  I  was  wicked  in  conduct  and  a  corrupter  of 
mankind  %  Following  such  a  course  and  departing  from  my 
promise,  whose  conduct  should  I  imitate  (?)  or  how  should  I 
attain  to  heaven?  The  whole  world  devoted  to  pleasure 
follows  in  train.  (?)  Such  as  is  the  conduct  of  kings,  the 
same  is  that  of  their  subjects.  10.  Truth  and  mercy  are 
immemorial  characteristics  of  a  king's  conduct.  Hence  royal 
rule  is  in  its  essence  truth ;  on  truth  the  world  is  based. 
Both  rishis  (sages)  and  gods  have  esteemed  truth.  The  man 
who  speaks  truth  in  this  world  attains  the  highest  imperish- 
able state.  Men  shrink  with  fear  and  horror  from  a  liar,  as 
from  a  serpent.  In  this  world  the  chief  element  in  virtue  is 
truth ;  it  is  called  the  basis  of  everything.  Truth  is  lord  in 
the  world ;  virtue  always  rests  on  truth.  All  things  are 
founded  on  truth ;  nothing  is  higher  than  it.  Gifts,  sacrifices, 
oblations,  self-inflicted  pains,  and  austerities,  the  Vedas,  are 
founded  on  truth ;  wherefore  a  man  should  be  devoted  to 
truth.  15.  A  man  singly  protects  the  world,  singly  he 
protects  his  family,  singly  he  is  plunged  into  hell,  and  singly 
he  is  glorified  in  heaven.  Why  then  should  I  not  be  true 
to  my  promise,  and  faithfully  observe  the  truthful  injunction 
given  by  my  father  ?  Neither  through  covetousness,  nor  delu- 
sion, nor  ignorance,  will  I,  overpowered  by  darkness,  break 
through  the  barrier  of  truth,  but  remain  true  to  my  promise 

to  my  father 24.  How  shall  I,  having  promised  to 

him  that  I  would  thus  reside  in  the  forest,  transgress  his 
injunction,  and  do  what  Bharata  recommends  ?"  After  Eama 
had  added  more,  Jabali  rejoins  : — 38.  "  I  do  not  utter  infidel 
words,  nor  am  I  an  infidel,  nor  does  nothing  exist.  Eegard- 
ing  the  fit  time,  I  have  again  become  a  believer;  and  at  a 
suitable  time  I  shall  again  become  an  atheist.  And  this  time 
has  now  gradually  arrived :  just  as  infidel  sentiments  were 
uttered  by  me  on  thine  account  to  stop  (thine  intention),  I 
have  said  this  to  appease  thee." 

XXV.  Rcimayana  vi.  83, 14  ff.    (Bombay  ed.  and  vi.  62,  15  ff. 
Gorr.)     "  Useless  virtue  cannot,  my  noble  brother,  deliver 
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thee  from  misfortunes,  though  thou  walkest  in  a  hallowed 
path,  and  controllest  thy  senses.  15.  Virtue  is  not  visible,  as 
are  created  things,  whether  stationary  or  moving :  hence  my 
opinion  is  that  it  has  no  existence.  .  .  .  17.  Did  un- 
righteousness really  exist,  Eavana  would  sink  to  hell ;  and 
thou,  who  art  righteous,  wouldst  not  suffer  calamity.  18.  But 
since  he  suffers  no  evil,  whilst  thou  art  afflicted  by  calamity, 
it  results  that  righteousness  and  unrighteousness  mutually 
conflict,  i.e.  (according  to  the  commentator),  are  in  their 
fruits  opposed  (to  what  is  revealed  regarding  them)."  [The 
corresponding  verse  in  Gorresio's  edition  is  clearer.  "  Since  he 
sufi'ers  no  evil,  whilst  thou  art  involved  in  calamity,  by 
righteousness  I  understand  unrighteousness,  and  by  unrighte- 
ousness righteousness]."  .  .  .21.  "  Inasmuch  as  those  men 
who  are  settled  in  unrighteousness  increase  in  prosperity, 
whilst  the  virtuous  are  afflicted,  virtue  and  vice  have  no  effect 
(or,  as  Gorresio's  edition  has  it,  virtue  is  useless).  (21. 
Gorresio's  edition. — If  men  pure  in  their  acts  are  smitten  by 
unrighteousness,  then  righteousness  is  smitten  by  unrighte- 
ousness, and,  being  smitten,  what  can  it  do?)  .  .  .  43. 
Arise,  thou  man-tiger,  long-armed,  resolute  in  purpose.  Why 
dost  thou  not  recognise  thyself  as  high-souled  ? " 

XXVI.  M.  BTi.  iii.  17402.  "Eeasoning  has  no  proper  basis  ; 
Vedic  texts  are  at  variance  with  each  other ;  there  is  no  one 
muni  (sage)  whose  doctrine  is  authoritative;  the  essence  of 
virtue  is  enveloped  in  mystery;  the  (proper)  path  is  that 
which  the  many  follow." 

xxvir.  M.  Bh.  xii.  12078.  "Before  thou  art  carried  away 
dead  to  the  Ender,  by  the  royal  command  of  Yama,  by  his 
dreadful  (messengers),  strive  after  rectitude.  Before  the 
impassive  lord  Yama,  whom  none  can  oppose,  snatches  away 
thy  life  with  its  roots  and  kinships ;  12080.  Before  the  wind 
which  precedes  him  blows,  before  thou  art  carried  away, 
practise  preparation  for  death.  Before  this  destroying  wind 
blows  upon  thee,  before  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky  whirl 
round,  when  great  fears  come  upon  thee,  and  before  thy 
hearing  is  closed,  as  thou  goest  away,  confounded,  practise 
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the  most  perfect  contemplation.  Before  thou  recoUectest 
with  anguish  thy  former  good  and  bad  deeds  full  of  folly, 
appropriate  the  only  treasure.  Before  decay  wears  away 
thy  body,  and  carries  off  thy  strength,  thy  limbs  and  thy 
beauty,  appropriate  the  only  treasure.  12085.  Before  Death, 
conveyed  by  his  charioteer  Disease,  violently  dissolves  thy 
body,  and  ends  thy  life,  practise  great  austerity.  Before  the 
fearful  wolves  which  dwell  ia  men's  bodies  rush  on  thee  from 
every  side,  strive  after  holiness.  Before,  all  alone,  thou 
beholdest  the  darkness,  make  haste,  before  thou  seest  the 
golden  trees  on  the  mountain  summit.  Before  evil  associates 
and  foes  that  look  like  friends,  pervert  thy  views,  seek  what 
is  highest.  12089.  Amass  that  wealth  which  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  kings  or  thieves,  and  which  does  not  desert  thee  in 
death.  12090.  (See  also  v.  12101).  There  there  is  no  divi- 
sion of  goods  according  to  each  person's  deeds;  everyone 
enjoys  his  own  individual  property.  Give  that  by  which  men 
live  in  the  next  world ;  amass  thyself  that  wealth  which  is 
imperishable.  (Do  not  delay  ?)  until  the  pottage  of  the  multi- 
tude is  cooked ;  while  it  is  yet  uncooked,  make  haste  before 
thou  diest.  Neither  mother,  nor  children,  nor  Idnsmen,  nor 
dear  familiar  friends  follow  a  man  in  his  straits ;  he  departs 
alone.  The  deeds  alone,  good  or  bad,  which  he  has  formerly 
done,  are  his  fellow-travellers  when  he  goes  to  the  next  world. 
12095.  The  collections  of  gold  aiid  gems  which  he  has  made, 
by  good  or  evil  means,  do  not  help  him  when  his  body  is 
dissolved.  When  thou  goest  thither  there  is  no  witness  of 
the  deeds  which  thou  hast  or  hast  not  done,  equal  to  thine 
own  self.  .  .  .  12100''.  (On  the  road)  where  there  are 
many  enemies,  and  where  there  are  dreadful  insects,  guard 
thine  own  works.  A  man's  works  accompany  the  doer. 
12102.  As  the  bands  of  Apsarases  (celestial  nymphs)  obtain 
as  a  reward  enjoyment  along  with  the  great  sages,  so  do  men 
gain  the  fruits  of  their  works,  moving  about  at  will  on 
celestial  cars.  On  the  bridges  of  the  duties  of  householders 
they  attain  the  highest  condition,  and  reside  in  the  same 
world  as  Prajapati,  as  Vrihaspati,  as  Indra.  12106.  Thy 
twenty-fourth  year  has  passed,  thou  art  certainly  twenty-five 
years  old ;  amass  righteousness ;  for  thy  life  is  passing  away." 
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With  verse  12089  above,  compare  what  Cicero  says,  Paradox, 
vi.  3. — "  Quanti  est  estimanda  virtus,  quae  nee  eripi,  nee 
surripi  potest  unquam ;  neque  naufragio,  neque  incendio 
amittitur;  nee  tempestatum,  nee  temporum  permutatione 
mutatur  ?  Qua  prsediti  qui  sunt,  soli  sunt  divites.''  "  At 
what  a  rate  ought  virtue  to  be  esteemed,  which  can  neither  be 
taken  away  nor  stolen ;  nor  can  we  lose  it  by  shipwreck  or 
fire ;  nor  is  it  to  be  changed  by  the  change  of  seasons  or 
of  time  ?  Those  who  possess  it  alone  are  rich.''  Ramage's 
beautiful  thoughts  from  Latin  authors,  p.  49.  Partly  quoted 
also  in  Wuestemann's  Promptuarium  Sententiarum,  p.  88,  and 
Hartung's  Sententiarum  Liber,  p.  189. 

XXVIII.  Mawu,  viii.  17  ;  and  iv.  239  ff. — These  verses  have 
been  already  metrically  translated  in  my  Orig.  Sanskrit  Texts, 
i.  380;  and  are  thus  rendered  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  viii.  17; 
"  The  only  firm  friend  who  follows  men  even  after  death  is 
justice ;  all  others  are  extinct  with  the  body."  iv.  239  fi; 
"  For  in  his  passage  to  the  next  world,  neither  his  father  nor 
his  mother,  nor  his  wife,  nor  his  son,  nor  his  kinsman,  will 
remain  in  his  company — his  virtue  alone  will  adhere  to  him. 
240.  Single  is  each  man  born ;  single  he  dies ;  *  single  he 
receives  the  reward  of  his  good,  and  single  the  punishment  of 
his  evil  deeds.  241.  When  he  leaves  t  his  corse,  like  a  log 
or  a  lump  of  clay,  on  the  ground,  his  kindred  retire  with 
averted  faces ;  but  his  virtue  accompanies  his  soul.  242. 
Continually,  therefore,  by  degrees,  let  him  collect  virtue,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  an  inseparable  companion ;  since  with 
virtue  for  his  guide  he  will  traverse  a  gloom,  how  hard  to  be 
traversed  !" 

The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  the  13th  book  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  vv.  5405  fi'.,  and  is  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
Markandeya  Purana,  i.  7.  28.  See  also  Mbh.  i.  654;  v. 
1547  ff. ' 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Professor  E.  B.  Cowell  to 
two  passages — the  one  in  Sophocles  and  the  other  in  Euripides 


*  Je  mourrai  seul. — Pascal. 

+  This  should  be  rendered  :  "Leaving  his  corse,"  &c.,  "  his  kindred 
retire,"  &c. 
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— the  first  of  which,  if  the  text  be  genuine,  appears  to  convey 
the  same  idea  as  in  Manu.     It  is  in  the  Philoctetes,  1443  : — 

^  yd^  luai^iia  gvuhfiaxei  ^poroT;, 
xav  ^ftiffi  xHv  SAvuiiiv,  ou»  a'soXkuTa.i. 

"  For  piety  dies  with  men ;  and  whether  they  live  or  die,  it 
does  not  perish."  The  first  only  of  these  lines  is  retained  as 
it  stands,  in  the  text,  by  Wunder.  Dindorf  has  put  both, 
along  with  a  preceding  line,  within  brackets  as  spurious.  Nauck 
considers  these  two  lines  as  spurious,  as  he  thinks  that  a 
negative  is  required  in  the  first  of  them  to  make  it  coincide  in 
sense  with  the  second  j  and  in  support  of  this  view  he  quotes 
the  passage  about  to  be  cited  from  Euripides.  If  the  words 
of  the  first  line,  as  they  stand,  are  genuine,  they  seem  to  give 
the  same  sense  as  Manu,  that  piety  accompanies  men  in  death. 
In  Professor  Lewis  Campbell's  metrical  translation,  the  two 
lines,  with  the  one  preceding  them,  are  rendered  as  follows  : — 

"  For  our  great  Father  counteth  piety- 
Far  above  all.     This  follows  men  in  death, 
And  faileth  not  when  they  resign  their  breath." 

The  passage  of  Euripides  is,  in  Dindorf  s  Edition,  fragment 
No.  1  of  the  Temenidae : — 

'Apsrri  Si  x&v  Sdvrj  rig,  oux  a'TToXKurai, 
Xjf\  d'  oixer'  mTog  gu/ians'  xaxoTsi  8e 
airavTa,  fpoZia,  svvOamS'  i/rJ  x^ovog. 

"  But  virtue  does  not  perish  even  if  a  man  dies,  but  lives, 
though  the  body  no  longer  exists ;  but  to  the  bad  all  things 
disappear,  dying  with  them,  beneath  the  earth." 

XXIX.  M.Bh.  xii.  12047.  Vyasa  says  to  his  son. — "Follow 
righteousness,  my  son,  holding  thy  senses  always  under  con- 
trol, vanquish  sharp  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst  and 
wind.  12048.  Maintain,  according  to  rule,  truth,  rectitude, 
patience,  an  unenvious  temper,  self-restraint,  austerity;  and 
abstain  from  destroying  life  and  from  cruelty.  .  .  ,  12060. 
Seeing  that  thy  spirit  abides  like  a  bird  in  a  body  which  re- 
sembles mere  foam,  why  sleepest  thou,  myson,  in  this  dear  abode, 
which  is  so  transitory?     12051.    When  thy  foes  are  awake 
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and  alert,  and  continually  observant,  and  seeking  some  assail- 
able point  in  thee,  art  thou  not  watchful,  thou  foolish  youth  ? 
12052.  Since  thy  days  are  being  numbered,  and  thine  age  is 
wearing  away,  and  thy  life  is  being  written  down,  dost  thou 
not  rise  and  flee?  12053.  Men  cling  to  this  world's  bonds  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  are  asleep  as  regards  the  concerns  of  the 
next  world,  and  very  infidels.  12054.  That  man  suffers  dis- 
tress who  follows  those  who  hate  righteousness,  who  are 
deluded,  and  pursue  a  wrong  road.  12055.  Attend  upon, 
and  enquire  of,  those  great  and  powerful  men  who  delight  to 
follow  the  scriptures,  and  who  have  entered  on  the  path  of 
righteousness.  12056.  Pondering  the  opinion  of  the  wise 
who  have  an  intuition  into  righteousness,  control  with  thy 
best  intelligence  thy  disposition  to  go  astray.  12057.  Foolish 
men  who  are  fearless,  because  they  regard  to-day  only  and 
think  to-morrow  is  far  off,  eating  everything,  do  not  perceive 
the  opportunity  of  performing  good  works.  Standing  upon  the 
ladder  of  righteousness,  mount  up  by  degrees.  Thou  dost 
not  perceive  that  thou  art  enveloping  thyself  like  a  silk- worm.* 
12059  (  =  12118).  Confidently  cast  aside,  like  a  reed  rooted 
out,  the  infidel  who  breaks  down  all  barriers,  and  who  is  as 
the  degrader  of  his  race.  12060.  Cross  over  the  evils  of  exist- 
ence, which  are  hard  to  overpass,  over  desire,  anger,  death,  the 
river  whose  waters  are  the  five  senses,  having  constructed  the 
boat  of  patience  (compare  v.  8623  bf.)  12061.  The  world  being 
smitten  by  death,  and  distressed  by  decay,  and  the  unfailing 
(nights)  ever  succeeding,  cross  over  on  the  bark  of  righteous- 
ness. 12062.  Since  death  hastens  after  the  man  who  is 
standing  and  him  who  is  lying,  being  suddenly  destroyed  by 
it,  from  what  can  he  obtain  happiness?  12063  (  =  12505). 
Death  carries  him  off  as  a  wolf  a  sheep,  when  he  is  gathering, 
and  is  unsatisfied  with,  the  objects  of  his  desire.  12064.  Hold 
firmly  fast  the  lamp  of  the  knowledge  of  righteousness,  whose 

*  See  V.  12449  f.,  where  the  same  image  is  more  fully  stated.  "Dost 
thou  not  perceive  that  thou  art  through  delusion  enveloping  thyself  in 
many  threads  coming  out  of  thyself,  wrapping  IhyseU  round  like  a 
silkworm  ?  Farewell  to  all  attachments,  for  attachment  is  faulty ;  the 
silkworm  is  bound  by  what  it  throws  round  itself."  See  also  Bhag. 
Pur.  vi.  i.  52. 
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flames  have  been  gradually  gathered;  for  thou  must  enter 
iiito  the  darkness." 

,  xii.  12453.  "  Family,  children,  and  wife,  body,  and  amassed 
wealth, — all  these  things  are  strange  to  us.  What  is  our 
own  ?  Our  good  and  bad  deeds.  12454.  Since  thou  must 
abandon  all  and  depart  without  power  of  resistance,  why  art 
thou  attached  to  that  which  is  valueless,  and  dost  not  seek 
thine  own  proper  good  ?  12455.  How  shalt  thou  travel  alone 
that  road  through  the  wilderness  of  gloom,  where  thou  shalt 
find  no  repose,  no  support,  no  provisions,  and  no  guide? 
12456.  No,  one  shall  walk  behind  thee  when  thou  hast  set 
out ;  thy  good  and  thy  evil  deeds  shall  follow  thee  as  thou 
goest. 

XXX.  M.  Eh.  xi.  116. — "  Deluded  by  avarice,  anger,  fear,  a 
man  does  not  understand  himself  He  plumes  himself  upon 
his  high  birth,  contemning  those  who  are  not  well  born ;  and 
overcome  by  the  pride  of  wealth,  he  reviles  the  poor.  He 
calls  others  fools  and  does  not  look  to  himself  He  blames 
the  faults  of  others,  but  does  not  govern  himself  When  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  noble  and  the 
ignoble,  the  proud  and  the  humble,  have  departed  to  the 
cemetery  and  all  sleep  there,  their  troubles  at  an  end,  and 
their  bodies  are  stripped  of  flesh,  little  else  than  bones,  united 
by  tendons,  other  men  then  perceive  no  difference  between 
them,  (anything)  whereby  they  could  recognise  a  distinction 
of  birth  or  of  form.  Seeing  that  all  sleep,  deposited  together 
in  the  earth,  why  do  men  (now)  foolishly  seek  to  treat  each 
other  injuriously'!  He  who,  after  hearing  this  admonition, 
acts  in  conformity  therewith  from  his  birth  onwards,  shall 
attain  the  highest  blessedness." 

XXXI.  M.  Bh.  xii.  3892. — "Either,  0  king,  a  man  must  needs 
leave  his  wealth,  or  his  wealth  must  leave  a  man.  What  wise 
man  would  lament  this?" 

XXXII.  M.  Bh.  xii.  6526  ff  (  =  9932  E*);  8307  ff.— The  son 
asks  :  "  What  should  a  wise  man,  who  knows  (the  proper  course 

•  The  second  of  these  two  passages  is  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  a, 
repetition  of  the  first. 
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of  action),  do '?  for  the  life  of  men  quickly  passes  away  ;  tell 
me,  0  father,  correctly  and  in  order,  how  I  should  practise  duty; 
The  father  replies :  after  reading  the  Vedas,  my  son,  as  a 
student,  then  seek  for  sons  to  hallow  the  fathers.  Then  kindle 
the  fires,  and  offer  the  proper  sacrifices  ;  and  at  last  entering 
the  forests,  seek  to. become  a  Muni.  Son  :  When  the  world 
is  so  smitten,  and  on  every  side  distressed,  and  when  the 
unfailing  ones  ever  recur,  dost  thou  speak  like  a  wise  man  % 
Father :  How  is  the  world  smitten  and  on  every  side  dis- 
tressed ?  Who  are  the  unfailing  ones  %  Why  dost  thou  seem 
to  alarm  me  ?  Son :  6530(  =  9936).  The  world  is  smitten  by 
death,  and  distressed  by  decay :  the  days  and  nights  recur. 
How  dost  thou  not  comprehend  ?  The  unfailing  nights  cour 
stantly  come  and  go ;  when  I  know  that  death  never  stays, 
how  should  I  wait  expectantly,  as  if  enveloped  by  ignorance  ? 
When,  as  every  night  passes,  life  becomes  shorter,  then  the 
intelligent  man  will  comprehend  that  the  day  is  vain.  How 
then  can  any  one  find  happiness,  when  he  is  like  a  fish  in  shal- 
low water  ?  Death  assails  a  man*  when  he  has  not  obtained 
the  objects  of  his  desire,  and  when  his  mind  is  turned  in 
another  direction,  like  one  gathering  flowers.     6535  ( =  9946). 

*  Some  of  these  verses  were  rendered  as  follows  in  "  Moral  and  Re- 
ligious Sentiments,"  &o.,  p.  49  : — 

Death  comes,  and  makes  a  man  his  prey, 

A  man  whose  powers  are  yet  unspent. 

Like  one  on  gathering  flowers  intent, 
Whose  thoughts  are  turned  another  way. 

Begin  betimes  to  practise  good. 
Lest  fate  surprise  thee  unawares 
Amid  thy  round  of  schemes  and  cares  ; 

To-morrow's  task  to-day  conclude. 

For  ruthless  death  will  never  stay 

To  notice  whether  thou  hast  done 

Or  not,  the  work  thou  hadst  begun  ; 
But  haste  to  bear  thy  life  away. 
As  wolves  and  tigers  snatch  their  prey. 

And  none  can  tell  how  things  may  chance, 

And  who  may  all  this  day  survive. 

While  yet  a  stripling,  therefore,  strive, — 
On  virtue's  arduous  path  advance. 
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Death  carries  a  man  off  as  a  wolf  takes  a  sheep.  Do  to-day 
what  is  good,  let  not  this  time  pass  away  from  thee.  Death 
tears  away  a  man  before  he  has  done  the  things  which  he 
purposed  to  do.  (  =  12,116).  Do  to-day  the  work  of  to- 
morrow, and  in  the  forenoon  the  work  of  the  afternoon.  For 
death  does  not  wait  (to  see)  whether  a  man's  work  is  done  or 
not  done.  Who  knows  whose  time  of  death  will  come  to-day  ? 
Let  a  man  be  virtuous  even  while  yet  a  youth ;  for  life  is 
transitory.  If  duty  be  performed,  a  good  name  will  be  obtained 
here,  and  after  death  happiness.  For  being  filled  with  delu- 
sion, a  man  exerts  himself,  both  by  proper -and  improper  acts 
for  the  benefit  of  his  children  and  his  vdfe,  and  procures  for 
them  maintenance.  6540.  The  man  who  possesses  children 
and  cattle,  and  whose  mind  is  devoted  to  them,  is  carried  off 
by  death  as  a  sleeping  deer  by  a  tiger.  Death  bears  ofif  the 
man  who  by  himself  is  amassing  (wealth)  and  is  not  satiated 
with  enjoyments,  as  a  tiger  carries  ofif  another  animal.  Death 
makes  himself  master  of  the  man  who  is  striving,  and  has 
effected  this,  and  not  yet  effected  that,  and  has  another  third 
thing  partly  done  and  partly  undone.  Death  carries  off  the 
man  who  has  not  obtained  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  who  is 
bent  on  effecting  other  objects,  and  while  he  is  engaged  with 
the  field,  the  shop,  or  the  house.  Death  takes  away  the  weak 
and  the  strong,  the  hero  and  the  timorous,  the  fool  and  the 
wise  man,  who  have  not  obtained  the  objects  of  their  desires. 
6545.  When  death,  decay,  disease,  and  suffering  from  many 
causes  are  inseparable  from  the  body,  why  dost  thou  live  as 
if  thou  wert  well  %  Death  and  decay  follow  a  man  from  his 
birth  to  his  end :  things  both  motionless  and  moving  are  sub- 
ject to  these  two  things.  The  attachments  of  a  man  dwelling 
in  the  village  are  death's  delight  (or  death's  home  according 
to  the  reading  of  v.  9962")  ;  whilst,  according  to  the  scripture, 
the  forest  is  the  abode  of  the  gods.  The  virtuous  sever  the 
fettering  rope  of  the  attachments  of  the  man  who  dwells  in 
the  village,  and  depart ;  whilst  the  vicious  do  not  sever  it. 
.  .  .  6550.  No  one  can  by  force  arrest  the  approaching  army 
of  death  ;  truth  only  (not  falsehood  and  the  like)  can  do  this  • 
for  immortality  is  founded  on  truth.  Immortality  and  death 
both  lodge  in  the  body ;  death  results  from  delusion ;  immor- 
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tality  is  attained  by  truth.  I,  being  innoxious,  truth-seeking, 
abandoning  desire  and  anger,  regarding  pain  and  pleasure  as 
equal,  and  peaceful,  shall  escape  death,  as  if  I  were  immortal, 
I,  a  sage,  tranquil,  loving  composure  as  my  sacrifice,  practising 
Vedic  study  (or  contemplation  of  Brahma)  as  my  sacrifice,  and 
taking  vrord,  thought,  and  deed  as  my  sacrifice,  shall  follow 
the  sun's  northward  course.  6555.  How  can  an  intelligent  man, 
such  as  I  am,  ofier  destructive  animal  sacrifices,  which  are,  as  it 
Vere,  temporary  (in  their  efiects),  or  a  warrior's  sacrifices,  like 
»  fiend  ?  Being  born  in  myself,  and  by  myself,  and  resting  on 
myself,  though  without  offspring,  I  shall  exist  in  myself  (or  be 
my  own  sacrifice,  according  to  the  reading  in  verse  9961*) : 
ofispring  does  not  deliver  me.  *  6560.  What  hast  thou,  o 
Brahman,  who  shalt  die,  to  do  with  riches,  or  relatives,  or  a 
wife  ?  Search  out  thy  self  which  has  entered  into  the  heart. 
Whither  have  thy  forefathers  and  thy  father  gone  ?" 

xxxiii.  Bhagavad  G%ta  xvi.  (  =  lf.  Bh.  vi.  1403  ff.),  6. — 
"Two  creations  of  beings  exist  in  this  world,  the  divine 
and  the  devilish:  the  former  has  been  described  at  length. 
[I  have  left  out  the  enumeration  of  the  virtues  ascribed  to 
this  class  in  vv.  1-3.]  Hear  (the  account  of)  the  other 
from  me.  These  devilish  men  are  equally  ignorant  of 
action,  and  cessation  from  action;  they  are  distinguished 
neither  by  purity,  nor  by  right  conduct,  nor  by  truth. 
10.  Yielding  to  insatiable  desire,  full  of  hypo- 
crisy, arrogance,  and  conceit,  impure  in  their  practices,  and 
governed  by  delusion,  they  snatch  at  wrongful  gains.  11. 
Entertaining  boundless  anticipations  extending  to  the  end  of 
all  things,  esteeming  enjoyment  the  main  thing,  and  the  only 
thing,  bound  in  a  hundred  chains  of  hope,  the  slaves  of  lust 
and  anger,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  their  passions,  they  strive 
to  amass  wealth  by  unjust  means.  '  This  has  been  gained  by 
me  to-day :  that  object  of  desire  I  shall  obtain  ;  +  I  have  this 

•  Connected  with  v.  6527  ( =  993.3),  this  seems  to  intimate  that  in 
the  writer's  opinion  Sraddhas  (oblations  to  ancestors)  are  worthless. 

t  To  these  exclamations  of  self- congratulation  and  security  the  com- 
mentator Bamanuja  gives  the  special  sense  of  boastings  that  the 
speaker  had  gained  all  these  advantages  by  his  own  power,  unassisted 
by  destiny  and  other  causes  supposed  to  influence  human  welfare. 
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property,  and  that  further  wealth  I  shall  acquire.  That  enemy 
has  been  slain  by  me,  and  I  shall  slay  the  others  also.  I  am 
loM  ;  I  enjoy  pleasure,  I  am  complete,  powerful,  happy ;  I  am 
opulent,  of  noble  birth ;  who  else  is  like  me  %  I  will  sacrifice 
and  bestow  largesses,  I  will  rejoice.'  Thus  speaking,  deluded 
by  ignorance,  carried  away  by  many  imaginations,  enveloped 
in  the  net  of  illusion,  and  abandoned  to  gratifications,  they  fall 
into  an  impure  hell." 

This  passage  is  one  of  those  adduced  by  Dr  Lorinser  (see 
the  introduction  to  this  volume)  as  exhibiting  the  influence 
of  the  New  Testament.  See  Luke  xii.  verses  17  ff.  The 
parallel  of  one  part  with  these  verses  is  striking ;  but  the 
passage  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  has  various  traits  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Gospel. 

xxxrv.  Compare  Ps.  xxxvii. ;  Job  xx.  5,  and  xxvii.  13  fi". 
Manu  iv.  170. — The  following  is  Sir  W.  Jones's  rendering  of 
'  this  passage  : — "  Even  here  below  an  unjust  man  attains  no 
felicity ;  nor  he  whose  wealth  proceeds  from  giving  false  evi- 
dence ;"  (or  from  falsehood,  or  wrong  generally, — J.  M.),  "  nor 
he  who  constantly  takes  delight  in  mischief.  171.  Though 
oppressed  by  penury  in  consequence  of  his  righteous  dealings, 
let  him  never  give  his  mind  to  unrighteousness ;  for  he  may 
observe  the  speedy  overthrow  of  iniquitous  and  sinful  men. 
172.  (M.  Bh.  i.  3333  f.)  Iniquity,  committed  in  this  world,  pro- 
duces not  fruit  immediately,  (but)  like  the  earth,  (in  due 
season) ;  and  advancing  by  little  and  little,  it  eradicates  the 
man  who  committed  it.  173.  Yes,  iniquity,  once  committed, 
fails  not  of  producing  fruit  to  him  who  wrought  it ;  if  not  in 
his  own  person,  yet  in  his  son's ;  or,  if  not  in  his  son's,  yet  in 
his  grandson's.  174.  He  grows  rich  for  a  while  through  un- 
righteousness ;  then  he  beholds  good  things ;  then  it  is  that 
he  vanquishes  his  foes ;  but  he  perishes  at  length  from  his 
whole  root  upwards."  In  the  metrical  version  I  have  altered 
the  order  of  verses  173  and  174.     Compare  M.  Bh.  iii.  8489  flf. 

XXXV.  M.  Bh.  xii.  2798. — See  the  preceding  verses  which 
introduce  this,  about  the  sufferings  of  the  good ;  and  compare 
V.  776,  778.     "  Aila  says  :  The  earth  now  supports  the  good 
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and  the  bad,  and  the  sun  warms  both.  So  too  the  wind  blows 
on  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  the  waters  purify  them.  2799. 
Ka^yapa  replies :  So  is  it  in  this  world,  but  not  so  in  the  next ; 
after  death  there  shall  be  a  wide  distinction  between  him  who 
practises  virtue,  and  him  who  practises  vice.  2800.  In  the 
world  of  the  righteous,  there  is  a  centre  of  immortality,  sweet, 
with  a  bright  glow,  and  golden  splendour.  There  after  death 
the  man  of  restrained  passions  dwells  in  blessedness ;  there, 
is  neither  death,  nor  decay,  nor  suffering.  2801.  The  abode 
of  the  wicked  is  a  dismal  hell  with  continual  suffering,  and 
great  grief  There  for  many  years  the  sinner  bewails  his  fate, 
falling  downwards  (into  a)  bottomless  (abyss)." 

XXXVI.  M.  Bh.  xiv.  2784. — "The  gate  of  heaven,  which  is 
very  small,  is  not  seen  by  men  owing  to  their  delusion.  The 
bolt  of  (the  door  of)  heaven  is  created  by  {lit.  has  its  root  in) 
covetousness,  guarded  by  passion,  and  difficult  (to  draw  aside). 
2785.  But  men  who  have  conquered  anger  and'  subdued  their 
senses,  Brahmans  practising  austerity,  and  liberal  according 
to  their  power,  behold  it.  2786.  A  man  who  could  bestow  a 
thousand,  and  gives  a  hundred,  he  who  could  give  a  hundred, 
and  gives  ten,  and  he  who  gives  water  according  to  his 
power, — all  these  receive  an  equal  reward.  2787.  Eor  poor 
king  Eantideva  bestowed  water  with  a  pure  mind,  and 
thence  ascended  to  heaven.  2788.  Eighteousness  is  not  so 
much  pleased  with  presents  conferring  large  advantages,  as 
with  small  gifts  (given  out  of  wealth)  justly  obtained,  and 
purified  by  faith.  2789.  King  Nriga  gave  thousands  of 
largesses  of  cows  to  Brahmans ;  but  because  he  gave  away  one 
belonging  to  another  person,  he  went  to  hell."  2790.  "  By 
giving  his  own  flesh  the  devoted  King  ^ivi  Au^inara  has  ob- 
tained the  realms  earned  by  virtue,  and  rejoices  in  the  sky. 
.  .  .  2793.  A  reward  equal  to  thine  is  not  gained  by  offer- 
ing many  Kajasuya  sacrifices  with  large  gifts,  or  many  A^va- 
medhas.  By  bestowing  the  measure  of  meal  thou  hast  con- 
quered the  eternal  world  of  Brahma."  With  verses  2786  and 
2787  compare  Matthew  x.  42.  In  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana, 
iii.  12,  4,  7,  It  is  said,  "  These  are  the  five  doors  of  heaven. 
.    .    .    Austerity  guards  the  first,  faith  the  second,  truth  the 
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third,  mind  the  fourth,  and  good  conduct  the  fifth."  7  doors 
of  heaven  are  mentioned  in  M.  Eh.  i.  3621. 

The  following  parallel  passages  are  referred  to  in  Kuinoel's 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  vii.  13  f. : 

Cebetis  Tabula,  cap.  12. — 'Op^s,  ep^j,  &m  roVon  riv&  exeTiiov, 
ovov  eiidii;  ivixaroixsT,  aW  ipri//-og  doxeT  thai ;  '  OpSi.  OuxoDv  xal 
Siipav  Tiva  /iixpAv,  xal  6B6v  riva  irph  Tjjg  6vpae,  ting  ou  iroKu  o^\eTra.i, 
d>.Xd  vavu  oXiyoi  <rope{iovTai,  ajs-rep  di'  ambiag  rivig  xai  rpa^x^Tag 
xal  wsrpdSovg  thai  doxoxterig  •  Kal  /ia.\a,  s^tjv.  OuxoDv  xal 
pouvog  Tig  iit|/)]^i;  boxiTihai,  xal  avd^adig  ertvii  irdvu,  xal  xptj/ivovg 
iypvea  evhvxaxeiisv  ^ahTg  ;  "Opu.  Aiirri  nhuv  edrh  ^  odhg,  efti, 
fi  &,y(i\iea  irphg  rrjv  aXi^iiviiv  itai&iiav.  "Dost  thou  see,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  yonder  a  certain  place  where  no  one  dwells,  but  it 
appears  to  be  deserted ? "  "I  see  it," said  the  stranger.  " Do 
you  then  see,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  a  certain  little  door, 
and  a  road  in  front  of  the  door  which  is  not  much  frequented, 
but  very  few  pass  along  it,  as  it  seems  to  be,  iu  fact,  no  road 
at  all,  but  rough  and  rocky  ? "  "I  do,  certainly,"  replied  the 
other.  "  And  does  there  not  appear  to  be  a  certain  high  hUl, 
and  a  very  narrow  ascent,  with  deep  precipices  on  either 
side  ? "  "I  see  it  alL"  " This,  then,  is  the  way  which  leads 
to  true  education."  "  And,"  said  the  stranger,  "  it  looks  very 
difficult."  DiodorusSicnlus,  p.  296B.  xaravT'^g  n  ""ph  rh  yiTpav 
ohhg,  pahiat  $^ouga  r^n  ohomopiav.  "  The  way  to  what  is  bad 
slopes  downward,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  traverse."  .... 
Vitringa  (Obss.  Sacr.  3,  p.  199),  has  explained  a  famous  pas- 
sage in  the  Gemara  Berachoth,  c.  4,  sect.  11,  about  the  two 
roads  leading,  the  one  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  other  to 
Gehenna." 

XXXVII.  KathS^mrU-iagaralv.WO.  "The  streams  of  rivers, 
the  flowers  of  trees,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  disappear,  but 
return  again ;  not  so  the  youth  of  embodied  beings." 

Compare  Euripides,  Hercules  Furens,  655  fi". : 

II  h\  hoTg  ^\i  ^bvidig  xal  ffoipia  xar'  av&pag, 
dldu/iot  av  j;3av  e<pipoii 
panphv  yapaxrrip' 
apsrag  oeoidiv 
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^sra,  xaTtav6vrts  r' 

fig  avy&s  'JtoKiv  aX/ou 

bigeoijf  &v  E/3av  diavXoue, 

a  dusysvsia,  d'  aitKav  &v 

ilyi  f^u&s  /3/orai/, 

xal  T^b'  riv  roxig  re  xaxoOj  &v 

yvuva.1  Kai  roug  ayaM;. — x,  r.  "K 

"  But  if  the  gods  had  intelligence  and  wisdom  according  to 
man  {i.e.,  according  to  the  standards  of  human  wisdom),  they 
(the  gods)  would  bring  them  a  second  youth,  as  a  visible 
stamp  of  prowess,  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  so,  when  dead, 
they  would  be  again  restored  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  would 
have  run  a  double  course  j  while  ignobleness  would  have  a 
single  term  of  life,  and  by  that  it  would  be  possible  to  know 
both  the  bad  and  the  good,"  &c.     Paley. 

And  in  the  Supplices  of  Euripides,  1080  ff.,  Iphis  says  : — 

'01//.01'  t1  hit  ^poToTgiv  oux  sgriv  robs 
vioui  big  iTiiai  xal  yipovrag  aZ  vaXit  : 
aXK'  h  m/jioig  /ih  ^v  r/  /ttjj  xa>.ug  sj^jj, 
yvdfLaieit  {jeripaieit  i^ophufii,e6a, 
a'luva  b'  thx  i^sStiv.     11  b'  rj/iiv  noi 
big  xal  yifovTig,  11  rig  s^tifidprave, 
brnXoZ  /3/ou  ri/^ovTSi  i^up6oliJ,iff  av. 

"  Alas  !  Why  is  it  not  granted  to  men  to  be  twice  young, 
and  again  old  ?  But  if  there  be  anything  in  the  laws  which 
is  not  as  it  should  be,  we  amend  it  by  our  subsequent  decisions, 
but  we  cannot  do  this  in  regard  to  our  life ;  while,  if  we  were 
both  young  and  old  twice,  and  any  one  made  a  mistake,  we 
could  rectify  it,  if  we  had  a  double  life." 

XXXVIII.  Suhh&shitariiava,  255.  "Again  the  morning  (dawns), 
again  the  night  (arrives).  Again  the  moon  rises,  again  the 
sun.  As  time  parses  away,  life  too  goes ;  yet  who  regards  his 
own  welfare  ? "  (The  word  for  welfare  in  the  original  is  hitam, 
and  the  epithet  "  final,"  given  in  the  metrical  version  is  absent.) 

XXXIX.  M.Bh.  iii.  17401.  "Day  after  daymen  proceed 
hence  to  the  abode  of  Yama  (the  ruler  of  the  dead) ;  and  yet 
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those  who  remain  long  for  a  state  of  permanence  (here) ;  what 
is  more  wonderful  than  this  %  " 

XL.  Bamiati-Rksha,  26.  "  Who,  now,  are  destitute  of  sight  ] 
Those  who  do  not  perceive  the  'future  world.  Say,  say,  who 
are  the  deafest  %    Those  who  do  not  listen  to  good  advice." 

PraJnottara-mala,  15.  "  Who  is  blind  ?  He  who  is  bent  on 
doing  what  he  should  not.  Who  is  deaf?  He  who  does  not 
listen  to  what  is  beneficial.  Who  is  dumb  ?  He  who  does 
not  know  how  to  say  kind  things  at  the  proper  time." 

XLI.  ^antiJataJea,  35.  "  When  thou  hast  heard  that  in  an 
adjoining  house  some  trifling  article  of  property  has  been 
stolen,  thou  guardest  thine  own  house ; — it  is  right  to  do  so. 
Dost  thou  not  fear  death,  which  every  day  carries  off  men  from 
every  house  ?    Be  wakeful,  0  men  ! " 

XLii.  Manu  xi.  228  (compare  M.  Bh.  iii.  13751 ;  xiii.  5534). 
"In  proportion  as  a  man,  who  has  committed  a  sin,  shaU  truly 
and  voluntarily  confess  it,  so  far  he  is  disengaged  from  that 
offence,  like  a  snake  from  his  slough.  229.  And  in  proportion 
as  his  heart  sincerely  loathes  his  evil  deed,  so  far  shaU  his  vital 
spirit  be  freed  from  the  taint  of  it.  230.  If  he  commit  sin, 
and  actually  repent,  that  sin  shall  be  removed  from  him ;  but 
if  he  merely  say,  '  I  wiU  sin  thus  no  more,'  he  can  ■  only  be 
released  by  an  actual  abstinence  from  guilt."  (Sir  W.  Jones's 
translation). 

XLIII.  M.  Bh.  V.  1474.  "  Since  life  is  uncertain,  let 
not  a  man  do  at  first  an  act  by  which,  when  reclining 
on  his  bed,  he  would  be  distressed."    See  also  xii.  10599  bf. 

XLIV.  Suhh&shitarriava,  163.  "  Men  in  distress  bow  down 
before  the  gods ;  the  sick  practise  austerity ;  the  poor  man  is 
humble ;  an  old  woman  is  devoted  to  her  husband." 

Vriddha-CMijakya,  17,  6.  "A  man  who  is  powerless  will  be 
virtuous  ;  a  poor  man  continent ;  a  sick  man  devout ;  an  old 
woman  devoted  to  her  husband." 
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XLV.  SubhashitS/rncma  43.  "  Men  desire  the  fruits  of  virtue ; 
virtue  itself  they  do  not  desire.  They  do  not  desire  the  fruits 
of  sin ;  but  practise  sin  laboriously."  Compare  Juvenal  Sat. 
X.  140.  Tanto  major  famse  sitis  est  quam  Virtutis.  Quis  enim 
virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam  Prsemia  si  tollas.  "  So  much  more 
do  men  thirst  after  reputation  than  after  virtue.  For  who 
embraces  virtue  itself,  if  you  take  away  its  rewards  '! "  Also 
Horace  Epist.  i.  16,  52.  Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore. 
"  The  good,  from  love  of  virtue,  hate  to  sin.'' 

XLVI.  M.  Bh.  V.  1242.  "  Sin,  committed  again  and  again, 
destroys  the  understanding;  and  a  man  who  hast  lost  his 
understanding  constantly  practises  sin  only.  1243.  Virtue  (or 
holiness,  jjitmya),  practised jagain  and  again,  augments  the  under- 
standing ;  and  he  whose  understanding  is  augmented  does 
continually  only  what  is  good  (or  holy)." 

XLVII.  VriddliarGMrpaMja,  xiv.  6.  "If  those  sentiments 
which  men  experience  when  duty  is  expounded  to  them,  or  in 
a  cemetery,  or  when  they  are  sick,  were  abiding,  who  would 
not  be  delivered  from  bondage  ? " 

,  XLViii.  Panchatantra  \i.  127  (or  117).  "The  man  seeking 
for  final  emancipation  (mohsha),  would  obtain  it  by  (undergoing) 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  sufferings  which  the  foolish  man 
endures  in  the  pursuit  of  riches." 

XhTX.  M.Bh.  V.  1248.  "Let  a  man  so  act  by  dayy 
that  he  may  live  happily  at  night.  1249.  Let  him  for  eight 
months  so  act,  that  he  may  live  happily  during  the  rainy 
season.  In  early  life  let  him  so  act  that  he  may  enjoy  happi- 
ness in  his  old  age.  All  his  life  let  him  so  act  that  he  may 
enjoy  happiness  in  the  next  world:'' 

L.  Sdri^gadJiara's  Paddhati  Mti.  2.  "Let  a  man  everyday 
examine  his  conduct,  (enquiring  thus,)  '  What  is  common  to 
me  with  the  brutes,  and  what  with  noble  men  1 '  " 

LI.  Sarngadhara's  Paddkati,  p.  4.     "  Constantly  rising  up,  a 
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man  should  reflect  [and  ask  himself],  '  What  good  thing  have 
I  done  to-day  1 '  The  setting  sun  will  carry  with  it  a  portion 
of  my  life.'' 

Lir.  Hitopadda  ii.  44.  "  As  a  stone  is  rolled  up  a  hill  by 
great  exertions,  but  is  easily  thrown  down,  so  it  is  with  our- 
selves in  respect  of  meritorious  acts  and  faults.''  Comp. 
Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies  : — 

T)5v  it,h  Toi  xaxoTtiTct  xai  /Xadhv  'ieriv  s'KieSai 
pri'iditas'  Xetnj  /jlsv  o3is,  /iid\a  &'  syyhdi  vaki. 
Ttji  &'  apiTTJs  ibpura  hoi  ^po^dpoiht  iSfixav 
aSdvavor  //,axphs  il  xal  opdios  oJ//,os  Is  aur^v 
xa!  rpn^iis  ro  vpuror  i'jrriv  S  elg  dxpov  ixiirai, 
pn'ihiri  &ri  eiriiTa  Tr'iKti,  ^aKtvii  irip  ioZaa. 

"  Men  may  easily  choose  wickedness  even  in  abundance ;  for 
the  road  is  smooth  and  is  near  at  hand.  But  the  immortal 
gods  have  placed  sweat  in  front  of  virtue,  and  the  road  to  it  is 
long  and  steep,  and  rough  at  first,  but  when  the  summit  is 
reached,  it  then  becomes  easy,  though  difficult."  Seneca  takes 
a  different  view.  He  says  (De  Ira,  2,  13,  2,): — ^Non  ut 
quibusdam  visum  est,  arduum  in  virtutes  et  asperum  iter  est : 
piano  adeuntur  .  .  ,  Facilis  est  ad  beatam  vitam  via ;  inite 
modo  bonis  auspiciis  ipsisque  dis  bene  juvantibus.  "The 
road  to  the  virtues  is  not,  as  has  appeared  to  some,  difficult 
and  rough ;  they  are  reached  by  a  level  (path)  .  .  .  The 
road  to  a  happy  life  is  easy,  provided  only  you  enter  upon  it 
under  good  auspices,  and  with  the  gods  themselves  for  your 
helpers."  Wuestemann's  Promptuarium  Sententiarum,  p.  89. 
Other  writers  agree  with  Hesiod ;  see  the  same  work,  p.  89  £, 
and  Hartung's  Sententiarum  Liber,  p.  188. 

LIII.  Vriddha  ChS/rpdkya  xii.  22.  "A  jar  is  gradually  filled 
by  the  falling  of  water-drops.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in 
regard  to  all  sciences,  to  virtue,  and  to  wealth." 

Liv.  M.Bh.  v.  1537.  "How  can  the  man  who  loves  ease 
obtain  knowledge  ?  The  seeker  of  knowledge  can  have  no 
ease.  Either  let  the  lover  of  ease  give  up  knowledge,  or  the 
lover  of  knowledge  relinquish  ease." 
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LV.  GkS^akya,  5.  "That  jewel  knowledge,  which  is  not 
plundered  by  kinsmen,  nor  carried  off  by  thieves,  which  does 
not  decrease  by  giving,  is  great  riches."  In  two  other  similar 
maxims,  kings  are  mentioned  among  those  who  carry  off  a 
man's  wealth. 

LVI.  Vpddha  Charfokya  xv.  10.  "Books  are  endless,  the 
sciences  are  many,  time  is  very  short,  and  there  are  many  ob- 
stacles :  a  man  should  therefore  seek  for  that  which  is  the 
essence,  as  a  swan  seeks  to  extract  the  milk  which  is  mixed 
with  water." 

Subhdshitdrnava,  92.  "  There  are  many  books,  the  Vedas, 
&c.;  life  is  very  short,  and  there  are  millions  of  obstacles ;  let 
a  man  therefore  seek  to  discover  the  essence,  as  the  swan  finds 
the  milk  in  water." 

LVii.  Rd/mdyma  ii.  105,  16  ff.  "All  collections  end  in  dis- 
solutions; high  heapings  end  in  falls;  unions  in  separations; 
and  life  in  death.  As  fruits  when  ripe  have  only  to  fear 
falling,  so  men  when  born  have  only  to  fear  death.  As  a  house 
resting  on  firm  pillars,  when  (they)  become  worn  out,  sinks ; 
so  men  sink,  subdued  by  decay  and  death.  The  night  which 
passes  never  returns  ;  the  Jumna  fiows  to  the  ocean,  which  is  a 
full  receptacle  of  waters.  The  days  and  nights  of  all  creatures 
move  on  and  wear  away  their  lives,  as  the  sun's  rays  dry  up 
water  in  the  summer.  ...  22.  Death  walks  with  men  ; 
death  sits  with  them  ;  and  having  travelled  a  long  journey, 
death  returns  with  them.  ...  24.  Men  delight  when 
the  sun  rises,  they  delight  when  it  sets ;  but  they  do  not  per- 
ceive the  consumption  of  their  own  lives.  Men  rejoice  when 
they  behold  the  beginning  of  each  new  season  as  it  arrives ; 
and  with  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  the  life  of  creatures  is 
curtailed.  As  two  logs  of  -v^ood  meet  on  the  great  ocean,  and 
after  a  time  part  again,  so  wives,  sons,  relatives,  and  riches, 
having  come  into  contact  with  men,  hasten  away  again; 
separation  from  them  is  certain  .  .  .  29.  As  any  one 
standing  on  the  road  says  to  a  company  of  people  moving  on- 
ward, '  I  too  will  follow  behind  you ;'  so  the  road  which  has 
been  traversed  by  fathers  and  ancestors,  preceding  us,  is  cer- 
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tain  (to  Tpe  trodden  by  us  also) ;  and  having  entered  on  it,  why 
should  any  one  lament,  since  it  cannot  be  avoided." 

LViii.  M.  Bh.  xii.  854  ;  iii.  13,850  fF. ;  xii.  12,521  ff.— "  And 
physicians  become  sick,  and  strong  men  weak  .  .  . ;  such  are 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  time.  855.  High  birth,  heroism, 
health,  beauty,  good  fortune,  and  enjoyment,  aregained  through 
destiny.  The  poor,  who  do  not  desire  them,-  have  many 
sons,  while  the  rich  have  none  :  such  is  the  wonderful  action 
of  fate  !  Creatures  have  to  suffer  from  pain,  fire,  water, 
weapons,  hunger,  calamities,  poison,  fever,  death,  and  falls 
from  elevated  positions.  .  .  .  859*.  A  rich  man  is  noticed  to 
die  while  he  is  quite  young ;  (860)  while  a  poor  man  lives  for 
a  hundred  years  distressed  and  worn  out.  Poor  men  are 
seen  who  are  long-lived,  while  those  who  are  bom  in  a 
wealthy  family  perish  like  moths.  (  =  v.  1145).  For  the 
most  part  the  rich  have  no  power  of  enjoyment  (iii.  13857'' f.,* 
and  those  who  have  food  to  eat  are  unable  to  eat  it,  owing  to 
disease  in  the  intestines),  whilst  poor  men's  sticks  even  are 
eaten.  .  .  .  863.  Hunting,  dice,  women,  drinking,  are 
attachments  blamed  by  the  wise ;  but  even  very  learned' men 
are  addicted  to  them.  .  .  .  866.  Cold,  heat,  and  rain  come  in 
turn  through  the  lapse  of  time.  867.  So,  too,  neither  herbs, 
nor  sacred  texts,  nor  oblations,  nor  recitations,  (868)  deliver 

'Some  of  these  verses  were  rendered  in  "Religious  and  Moral 
Sentiments,"  p.  57 : 

Some  men  decrepit,  poor,  distrest, 
Survive  to  life's  extremest  stage, 
While  some  by  fortune  richly  blest 
Are  seized  by  death  in  early  age  ; 
And  few  of  those  with  splendour  graced 
Enjoy  the  bliss  they  hoped  to  taste, 
xii.  859.—"  For  a  wealthy  man  is  observed  to  perish  while  he  is 
young  ;  and  a  poor  distressed  man  to  attain  to  a  hundred  years  and  to 
decrepitude  .  .  .  and  for  the  most  part  prosperous  men  lack  the  power 
to  enjoy. "    Compare  Job  xxi.  23  £f. 
Stobseus  quotes  the  following  hues  from  Antiphanes  : — 
oi>  TTciTTOT-'  i^ijKaaa  irKovTovvTa  (rrpiSpa 
S,v6puTov  &To\aiovTa  /jiriSiv  <Sc  e^"- 
"  I  never  envied  the  very  wealthy  man  who  enjoys  nothing  of  all 
that  he  possesses. " 
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the  man  who  is  assailed  by  death  and  decay.  (  =  xii.  6471 ;  and 
Eamayana  ii.  105,  26).  Just  as  two  logs  of  wood  meet  upon 
the  ocean  (869)  and  again  separate,  such  also  is  the  manner 
in  which  living  creatures  meet.  Time  is  equally  the  agent  in 
the  lot  of  men  who  have  wives,  and  enjoy  singing  and 
music ;  (870)  and  of  orphans  who  eat  the  bread  of  strangers; 
Thousands  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  hundreds  of  sons  and 
wives,  are  perceived  to  exist  in  the  world — (871)  to  whom  do 
they — to  whom  do  we — belong?  No  one  belongs  to  this 
man,  nor  does  this  man  belong  to  any  one.  872.  This  meet- 
ing with  wives,  relations,  friends,  has  occurred  on  the  way. 
Where  am  I  ?  whither  shall  I  go  ?  who  am  I  ]  and  why 
standing  here  %  873.  Why  should  I  mourn  anything  f  So 
let  a  man  resolve.  In  this  transitory  world,  with  its  dear 
unions,  revolving  like  a  wheel,  (874)  we  have  met  upon  our 
road  brothers,  mothers,  fathers,  friends.  .  .  .  877''-  Many 
medical  men,  the  readers  of  medical  books  alone,  (878)  are 
seen  to  be  overcome  with  sicknesses,'  along  with  their  depen- 
dants. Drinking  decoctions  and  various  preparations  of  butter; 
(879)  they  cannot  overpass  death,  as  the  ocean  cannot  over- 
pass its  shores.  And  men  who  are  acquainted  with  elixirsy 
and  who  have  skilfully  applied  them,  (880)  are  seen  to  be 
broken  down  by  decrepitude,  like  trees  crushed  by  powerful 
elephants.  So,  too,  ascetics  devoted  to  sacred  study,  (881) 
liberal,  practising  sacrifice,  cannot  escape  decay  and  death. 
Neither  the  days,  nor  the  months,  nor  the  years,  (882)  nor 
the  half-months,  nor  the  nights  of  born  creatures  return. 
Transient,  dependent,  man,  under  the  influence  of  time, 
(883)  travels  over  the  long  and  everlasting  road  traversed 
by  all  creatures.  Either  a  living  man's  body  passes  away 
from  him,  or  his  life  passes  from  his  body.  884.  He  has 
met  his  wife  and  other  connections  by  the  way  ;  here  there 
is  no  perpetual  association  with  any  one,  (885)  not  even  with 
one's  own  body,  how  much  less  with  any  one  else.  Where 
now,  0  king,  is  thy  father  ?  Where  are  thy  ancestors  % 
886.  Thou  beholdest  them  not  now ;  nor  do  they  behold 
thee."     (Eepeatfed  in  xii.  3864.) 

Lix.  M.  Bh.  iii.  13846. — "  Whatever  act,  good  or  bad,  a  man 
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performs,  of  it  he  necessarily  receives  the  recompense.  When 
an  unwise  man  falls  into  an  unfavourable  condition,  he  greatly 
reviles  the  gods  (comp.  xii.  3877),  and  does  not  recognise  the 
faults  of  his  own  action.  A  fool,  a  bad,  and  an  unstable 
man  invariably  experiences  reverses  of  fortune.*  Neither 
wisdom,  nor  prudence,  nor  energy,  delivers  a  man.  He 
would  gain  at  will  whatever  object  of  desire  he  sought, 
(13850)  if  the  rewards  of  energy  in  action  were  not  depen- 
dent (on  something  else).  Self-restrained,  able,  and  intelligent 
men,  are  seen  to  receive  no  rewards  for  their  works ;  while 
some  other  being,  who  is  constantly  employed  in  injuring 
others,  and  in  deceiving  the  world,  lives  always  happily. 
The  goddess  of  prosperity  (^ri)  attends  upon  some  who  sit 
inactive ;  whilst  others  who  act  do  not  attain  the  object  of 
their  desires.  To  poor  men  who  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  who 
practise  austerity,  desiring  to  have  offspring,  sous  who  are 
a  disgrace  to  their  family  are  born,  after  being  carried  for  ten 
months  in  the  womb.  Others  are  born  with  wealth,  with 
stores  of  grain,  with  many  sources  of  enjoyment  collected  by 
their  fathers.  .  .  .  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  men's  diseases 
spring  from  their  works  (done  in  a  previous  existence).  And 
they  are  harassed  by  diseases  as  the  smaller  wild  animals  are 
by  huntsmen.  And  these  diseases  t  are  not  stopped  by 
skilful  physicians,  with  all  their  collections  of  drugs,  as  wild 
animals  are  by  huntsmen.  And  those  who  have  food  which 
they  might  enjoy,  are  distressed  by  a  disorder  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  are  disabled  from  enjoying  it.  Many  other  men 
who  are  strong  of  arm  live  in  distress,  (13859)  and  with  diffi- 
culty obtain  food.  .  .  .  13860".  Men  would  not  die,  nor 
decay,  but  would  enjoy  all  they  desired,  and  experience 
nothing  unpleasant,  if  they  were  their  own  masters.  Every 
one  seeks  to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  world,  and  strives 
according  to  his  power,  but  things  do  not  turn  out  so  (as  he 
had  desired).  .  .  13864.  According  to  the  Veda  the  life 
(soul)  is  eternal,  (13865)  but  the  body  of  all  creatures  is 
perishable.  When  the  body  is  destroyed,  .  .  .  the  soul 
departs  elsewhere,  being  fettered  by  the  bonds  of  works." 

*  This  is  rather  opposed  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage, 
t  See  the  passages  quoted  under  No.  Iviii.  and  xii.  12540  ff. 
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LX..  Bhartrih(M-i,  liiii  Subhdshiiarnam,  28,  313.  "In  one  place 
(is  heard)  the  sound  of  the  lute ;  in  another  lamentation  and 
weeping.  In  one  place  (is  found)  an  assemblage  of  learned 
men ;  in  another  (is  heard)  the  wrangling  of  drunkards.  In 
one  place  (is  seen)  an  enchanting  woman ;  in  another  a  dame 
whose  body  is  worn  out  by  decay.  I  know  not  whether  the 
essence  of  this  world  is  ambrosia  or  poison." 

Lxr.  M.  Bh.  xii.  831 ;  xii.  6486''  f.— "Friends  do  not  suffice 
for  happiness,  nor  foes  for  suffering.  Intelligence  does 
not  suffice  to  bring  wealth,  nor  wealth  to  bring  enjoy- 
ment." 

LXii.  M.  Bh.  V.  1430. — Compare  xiii.  7597  ff.  "Intelligence 
does  not  (always  lead)  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth ;  nor 
stupidity  to  poverty.  The  wise  man,  and  no  other,  knows 
the  course  of  events  in  the  world." 

LXiii.  M.  Bh.  V.  1144  f. — "Poor  men  eat  more  excellent  food 
(than  the)  rich ;  for  hunger  gives  it  sweetness ;  and  this  is 
very  rarely  to  be  found  among  the  rich." 

LXiv.  77.  Vishnu  Pwrana  iv.  24,  48  (compare  Mhh.  xii. 
8260  ff.  J  and  Ramaya/r}a  (Gorresio's  edit.),  ii.  116,  28  ff.). — 
The  passage,  a  small  part  of  which  I  have  versified,  may  be 
found  in  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  translation  of  this  Pvirana, 
vol.  iv.,  of  Dr  Hall's  edition,  pp.  237  ff.  I  subjoin  my  own 
version  of  the  lines  which  I  have  reproduced  in  verse.  50, 
51.  "These  and  other  kings  who,  blinded  by  delusion,  and 
possessed  of  perishable  bodies,  claimed  this  imperishable  earth 
as  their  own,  (saying),  distressed  by  anxiety,  'How  [shall] 
this  female  [become]  mine,  and  my  son's,  and  my  descendants' 
property,' — ^these  have  all  come  to  their  end.  52.  So,  too, 
others  who  preceded,  and  those  who  followed  them,  and  those 
who  are  to  come,  and  others  who  again  are  to  succeed  theiu, 
shall  (all)  depart.  53.  Beholding  princes  eager  to  march  and 
strive  for  the  subjugation  of  herself,*  the  Earth,  smiling  with 

*  Professor  Wilson  renders  the  words  which  I  have  so  translated,  as 
follows  :  "Kings  unable  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  themselves ; "  and 
Dr  Hall  would  substitute  "  harassed  with  the  enterprise  of  self-con- 
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flowers  in  autumn,  appears  to  laugh.  .  .  .  The  Earth  once 
said :  55.  '  How  does  this  delusion  exist  in  kings,  even  in  the 
intelligent,  through  which,  although  in  their  nature  (as  tran- 
sient) as  foam,  they  are  filled  with  confidence  ?  .  .  .  57.  We 
shall  thus  at  length  (they  say)  conquer  the  Earth  with  her 
oceans ;  but  while  their  thoughts  are  thus  fixed,  they  do  not 
perceive  death,  which  is  close  at  hand.  ...  60.  On  my 
account,  wars  arise  between  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers,  whose 
hearts,  through  exceeding  delusion,  are  seized  by  selfish  ambi- 
tion. ...  62.  How  is  it  that  ambition,  directed  towards  me, 
finds  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  descendant  who  has  seen  his 
ancestor,  whose  soul  was  possessed  by  the  same  desire,  follow- 
ing the  road  to  death,  and  leaving  me  behind?'  ...  72. 
Prithu — who,  unconquered,  traversed  all  the  regions,  whose 
chariot-wheels  tore  to  pieces  his  enemies — he,  smitten  by  the 
blast  of  time,  has  perished,  like  the  down  of  the  ^almali  tree 
when  thrown  into  the  fire.'  73.  Kartavirya,  who  invaded 
and  possessed  all  the  zones  of  the  earth,  shattering  the 
chariot-wheels  of  his  foes,  and  who  is  celebrated  in  narrative 
tales,  is  (now  merely)  a  subject  for  afBrmation  and  denial.* 
74.  Out  upon  the  royal  splendour  of  Daianana  (Havana) 
Avikshita,  and  Raghava  (Eama),  who  illuminated  the  face  of 
all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  !  how  has  it  not  been  turned 
to  ashes  in  a  moment  by  the  frown  of  Death  ?  (Or,  accord- 
ing to  the  commentator,  the  second  half  of  this  verse  may  be 
alternatively  rendered  :  "  How  has  it  not  even  been  turned  to 
ashes, — how  have  not  even  ashes  been  left  of  it, — by  the  frown 
of  Death?")  75.  Seeing  that  Mandhatri,  who  was  an  em- 
peror upon  earth,  has  now  his  only  embodiment  in  a  story, — 
what  good  man,  even  if  slow  of  understanding,  would  indulge 
in  selfish  desire?     76.  Did  Bhaglratha,  Sagara,  Kakutstha. 

quest."  But  on  comparing  the  parallel  verse  in  the  BhSgavata  Purana 
xii.  3,  1,  which,  as  explained  by  the  commentator,  means,  "  Beholding 
kings  eager  to  conquer  herself,  this  earth  laughs,"  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  word  atmam,  in  the  line  of  the  Vishnu  P.  also  must  be  ren- 
dered "herself,"  not  "themselves." 

*  Professor  Wilson  quotes  as  a  parallel  to  this  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  well-known  passage  of  Juvenal  (x.  147)  about  Hannibal : 
"  I,  demens,  et  ssevas  curre  per  Alpes, 
Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declamatio  lias.'' 
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Da^anana,  Raghava,  Lakshmana,  Yudhishthira,  and  the  rest 
exist  in  truth,  or  only  in  imagination  ?  AJad  where  are  they  ? 
We  do  not  know." 

I  introduce  here  a  sentence  from  Plato ; — H?"  oh  Iva^yii 
Siavol(f  IJiiyaXbirpiitiia,  x.al  hiipia  itanhf,  (uv  y^povov,  iragtig  de 
oliBiai,  oTov  Ti  o'lii  ToiiTif)  liiyo,  Ti  hoxiTv  ihai  rh  a,v6pu'!fivov  ^lov ; — 
Bepublic,  vi.  2. 

"  And  do  you  think  that  a  spirit  full  of  lofty  thoughts,  and 
privileged  to  contemplate  all  time,  and  all  existence,  can 
possibly  attach  any  great  importance  to  this,  life  1 " — Messrs 
Davies  and  Vaughan's  Translation,  1852. 

"  Can  the  soul  then,  which  has  magnificence  of  conception, 
and  is  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence,  think  much 
of  human  life?" — Prof.  Jowett's  Translation,  1871. 

A  soul  whose  flight  so  far  extends — ■ 

A  soul  whose  unrestricted  range 

Embraces  Time  with  all  its  change — 

All  Being's  limits  comprehends — 

Can  such  a  soul  the  life  of  man 

Deem  worth  a  thought, — this  petty  span  1 

Lxv.  M.£h.  i.  3176  f. ;  xii.  781  ff. ;  6508"  fi".— "  When  a 
man  never  sins  against  any  creature,  either  in  act,  in  thought, 
or  in  word,  then  he  attains  to  Brahma.  When  he  does  not 
fear,  and  when  no  one  is  afraid  of  him ;  when  he  neither  loves 
nor  hates,  then  he  attains  to  Brahma "  (xii.  783).  "  When 
he  has  overcome  pride  and  illusion,  and  is  freed  from  many 
attachments,  then  the  good  man,  self-resplendent,  attains  to 
final  tranquillity  (nirvdna) "  (xii.  6508"  f.).  "  When  it  sup- 
presses all  desires,  as  a  tortoise  draws  in  its  limbs,  then  this 
soul  beholds  its  own  glory  in  itself." 

LXVI.  M.Bh.  V.  1382, — "He  whose  soul  has  ceased  from 
sin,  and  is  fixed  upon  goodness, — ^he  understands  this  universe, 
both  its  primal  substance  (Prahriti)  and  its  developments." 

LXVii.  M.  Bh.  xii.  7447. — "Knowledge  is  generated  in  a  man 
by  the  decay  of  sinful  action ;  and  then,  as  in  a  clear  mirror, 
he  beholds  the  soul  in  himself  (or  himself  in  the  soul)." 
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LXViii.  In  M.  Bh.  xii.  8957,  Vyasa  discourses  to  his  son  ^uka 
as  follows  : — "  Eepressing  all  desires,  let  the  man  fix  his  mind 
on  the  reality  (sattva) ;  and  having  done  so,  he  will  annihilate 
time.  Through  clearness  (or  calmness)  of  spirit,  the  Yati 
(ascetic)  relinquishes  good  and  evil.  With  an  untroubled 
soul  abiding  in  himself,  he  enjoys  extreme  happiness.  This 
tranquillity  may  be  characterised  as  resembling  sweet  sleep, 
or  a  lamp  which  in  calm  air  burns  without  flickering.  So,  as 
time  goes  on,  fixing  his  soul  on  itself,  eating  little,  inwardly 
purified,  he  sees  the  soul  in  himself.  This  lore,  my  son,  is 
the  esoteric  essence  of  all  the  Vedas,  independent  of  tradition 
or  of  scripture,  a  self-evidencing  doctrine.  All  the  substance 
which  is  to  be  found  in  religious  narratives,  in  true  tales,  the 
ambrosia  yielded  by  churning  ten  thousand  Kik-verses,  is  (here) 
extracted.  As  butter  is  drawn  out  of  milk,  or  fire  out  of 
wood,  so  has  this  knowledge  possessed  by  the  vrise  been 
extracted  for  my  son.  .  .  .  This  doctrine  should  not  be  com- 
municated to  any  one  who  is  not  composed,  calm,  and  ascetic, 
to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Veda,  is  not  submissive  (upagata), 
is  envious,  dishonest,  who  does  not  obey  the  instructions  he 
receives,  to  one  who  has  been  burnt  by  logical  books,  or  who 
is  cruel.  .  .  .  This  esoteric  lore  is  to  be  communicated  to  a 
dear  son,  to  an  obedient  disciple,  and  to  no  other.  This 
instruction  is  better  than  the  gift  of  this  whole  earth  filled 
with  jewels  would  be." 

The  phenomenon  described  by  Professor  Eeuss,  alluded  to 
in  the  text  (p.  49,  note),  is  related  in  1  Samuel  xix.  20  S.  In 
verse  23  we  read: — "And  he  (Saul)  went  thither  to  Naioth  in 
Eamah ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon  him  also,  and  he 
went  on,  and  prophesied,  until  he  came  to  Naioth  in  EamaL 
24.  And  he  stripped  off  his  clothes  also,  and  prophesied 
before  Samuel  in  like  manner,  and  lay  down  naked  all  that 
day  and  all  that  night.  Wherefore  they  say.  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  1 "  The  following  note  is  in  explanation 
of  verse  24. 

"  This  is  the  sequel  of  the  fact  just  mentioned.  If  Saul 
experienced  the  efi'ects  of  the  inspiration  even  before  arriving 
at  the  spot,  his  transports  only  became  stronger  when  he 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.    He  not  only  took  off 
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his  (upper)  garments,  as  the  others  did  :  but  he  found  him- 
self for  a  time  in  such  a  state  of  enthusiasm  and  ecstasy,  that 
as  a  consequence  of  that  over-excitement,  he  experienced  an 
utter  prostration  of  strength  for  twenty-four  hours.  Such  a 
phenomenon  has  not  only  nothing  in  it  that  is  inexplicable, 
but  must  have  been  frequent  everywhere  that  the  prophetic 
excitement  attained  a  degree  of  intensity  which  disturbed  the 
intellectual  faculties.  (See  my  explanation  of  the  Glossolaly, 
1  Corinthians  xiv.,  and  Jeremiah  xxix.  26 ;  2  Kings  ix.  11.)" 

Lxix  M.  Eh.  xii.  12064— "With  effort  hold  fast  the  great 
lamp,  formed  by  the  comprehension  of  righteousness,  whose 
flames  have  been  gradually  collected  j  seeing  that  thou  must 
enter  into  the  darkness." 

LXX.  M.  Bh.  xii.  529,  6641,  and  9917. —This  saying, 
ascribed  to  Janaka,  King  of  Videha,  occurs  in  all  the  three 
passages  here  specified:  "Boundless,  verily,  is  my  wealth, 
though  I  possess  nothing.  If  Mithila  [his  capital]  were  burnt 
up,  nothing  of  mine  would  be  consumed."  In  verse  9917  the 
words,  "Most  happily,  verily,  do  I  live,''  are  substituted  for 
"Boundless,  verily,  is  my  wealth."  In  the  last  passage  the 
saying  is  expanded.  See  also  xii.  7981.  'SXiMrti  epurufievog 
irSi;  &v  Tig  slri  ffXoitf/os,  iT'triv  "  ei  roiv  smSu/Ji'iZii  I'/ri  <!rivrig." — 
Stobseus  Floril.  ii.  196  (Teubner's  Edn.).  "Cleanthes,  when 
asked  how  a  man  could  be  rich,  said,  If  he  were  poor  in 
desires."  Compare  Valerius  Maximus,  4,  4, 1 : — Omnia  habet 
qui  nihil  concupiscit :  ("  He  who  lusts  after  nothing,  has  all 
things  ") ;  and  Cicero,  Parad.  6,  3  :  "  Contentum  suis  rebus 
esse,  maximse  sunt  certissimseque  divitise :  ("  To  be  content 
with  what  one  has,  is  the  greatest  and  surest  riches  "). 

LXXI.  ^aiapatha  Brahma/rja  x.  5,  4,  15. — "This  (soul)  is 
without  desires,  but  possesses  all  objects  of  desire ;  for  it  has 
no  desire  for  anything.    On  this  subject  there  is  this  verse  : — 
'  By  knowledge  mortals  thither  soar 
Where  all  desires  have  passed  away ; 
Gifts,  penance,  cannot  there  convey 
The  man  who  lacks  this  holy  lore.' 
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That  is,  the  man  who  does  not  possess  this  knowledge,  does 
not  attain  to  that  world  by  largesses,  or  by  austerities ;  those 
only  who  have  that  knowledge  attain  to  it." 

Lxxii.  M.  Bh.  xii.  12121. — "Men  who  possess  knowledge 
do  not  die  when  they  are  separated  from  their  bodies ;  nor  do 
they  perish  when  they  have  carefully  kept  to  the  (proper) 
path.  For  he  who  increases'  (his)  righteousness  is  an  in- 
structed man ;  whilst  he  who  falls  away  from  righteousness 
is  deluded." 

LXXia  M.  Bh.  xii.  530 ;  xii.  5623.  Compare  iii.  14789.— 
"  Mounted  on  the  palace  of  wisdom,  a  man  (beholds)  others 
grieving  for  those  who  are  not  objects  of  commiseration,  as 
one  who  is  standing  on  a  hiU  beholds  those  standing  on  the 
plain ;  but  the  dull  man  does  not  perceive  this." 

LXXiv,  The  dialogue  of  which  a  portion  is  here  rendered 
occurs,  with  some  variations,  in  two  places  of  the  Brihad 
Araiiyaka  Upanishad,  viz.,  ii.  4,  1  fif.,  and  iv.  5, 1  ff.  (accord- 
ing to  Dr  Roer's  numeration).  The  introductory  sentence  is 
found  only  in  the  latter  place.  "Yajnavalkya  had  two 
wives,*  Maitreyi  and  Katyayani.  Of  these  two,  Maitreyi 
was  acquainted  with  theology,  while  Katyayani  had  only  that 
understanding  which  is  common  among  women.  Yajnavalkya 
was  bent  upon  commencing  another  stage  of  life  (than  that  of 
a  householder) J  2.  And  said  to  Maitreyi,  "I  am  about  to 
leave  this  place,  and  begin  the  life  of  a  wandering  mendicant; 
come,  let  me  divide  my  property  between  thee  and  Katyayani." 
3.  Maitreyi  replied :  "  0  reverend  lord,  if  this  entire  earth, 
filled  with  riches,  were  mine,  should  I  thereby  become 
immortal,  or  not  ? "  "  No,"  said  Yajnavalkya,  "  in  that  case 
thy  life  would  be  such  as  is  that  of  the  opulent ;  but  there  is 
no  hope  of  thy  gaining  immortality  by  means  of  wealth."  4. 
Maitreyi  rejoined  :  "  What  could  I  do  with  that  which  would 
not  make  me  immortal  1    Declare  to  me,  0  reverend  sir 

•  On  the  existence  of  polygamy  in  India  in  early  times,  see  ray 
Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  v.  pp.  457  f. 
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whatever  thou  knowest  (regarding  the  means  of  attaining  that 
end)."  5.  Yajnavalkya  said:  "Being  (already)  dear  to  me 
thou  hast  now  (by  this  speech)  increased  my  affection,  [or 
done  more  than  ever  what  is  pleasing  to  me].  I  shall  there- 
fore explain  this  (which  thou  askest  of  me) ;  do  thou  seek  to 
ponder  my  explanation."  The  discourse  of  some  length  which 
follows  may  be  found  rendered  in  Dr  Roer's  translation  of 
this  Upanishad  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  (Calcutta,  1856), 
pp.  242  ff.,  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's  "  History  of  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature"  (London,  1859),  pp.  22-25;  and  in  the 
same  author's  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  327  ff.  Yajnavalkya 
begins  :  6.  "  It  is  not  from  affection  to  the  husband  that  the 
husband  is  dear  (to  his  wife) ;  but  it  is  from  her  affection  to 
the  Self  or  Soul  {dtman*)  that  he  is  dear  to  her.  It  is  not 
from  affection  for  the  wife  that  she  is  dear  (to  her  husband), 
but  from  his  affection  for  the  Soul  that  she  is  dear  (to  him)." 
After  saying  the  same  of  children,  of  wealth,  of  the  gods,  &c., 
the  speaker  proceeds : — "  It  is  not  from  affection  for  the 
totality  of  things  that  it  is  dear  (to  any  one),  but  it  is  dear 
from  affection  for  the  Soul.  The  Soul  is  to  be  seen,  to  be 
heard,  to  be  thought,  to  be  pondered.  0  Maitreyl,  when  the 
Soul  is  seen,  heard,  thought,  and  known,  this  entire  universe 
is  known.  7.  .  .  .  This  universe  should  reject  the  man  who 
regards  the  universe  as  other  than  the  Soul.  The  Brah- 
manical  class,  the  Kshatriya  class,  these  gods,  these  Vedas, 
all  these  creatures,  all  this  universe,  is  nothing  else  than  this 
Soul."  13.t  "As  a  lump  of  salt  is  without  an  interior  or 
an  exterior,  but  is  all  a  mass  of  flavour ;  so  this  Soul  has  no 


*  This  word  is  rendered  by  Professor  Miiller  "  the  Divine  Spirit,"  or 
"the  Divine  Self." 

t  The  first  half  of  this  paragraph  runs  as  follows  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Upanishad  :  "12.  Just  as  a  lump  of  sea 
salt,  when  thrown  into  the  sea,  will  be  dissolved  into  it,  and  no  one 
will  be  able  to  take  it  out  again  (as  a  lump);  but  from  whatever  place 
you  take  water  it  will  be  salt ;  so  this  great  Being  is  infinite,  bound- 
less, a  totality  of  knowledge."  The  same  illustration  is  employed  in 
the  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  vi.  13,  1  ff.  Uddalaka  there  says  to  his 
son  Svetaketu,  "  'Throw  this  salt  into  water,  and  come  to  me  in  the 
morning.'  He  did  so.  U.  said  :  '  Take  out  the  salt  which  Thou  didst 
put  into  the  water  in  the  evening.'  By  touch  he  could  not  discover  it. 
(U.  said):  '  Since  it  is  dissolved,  taste  the  water  at  (one)  end.'    'How 
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interior  or  exterior,  but  is  one  mass  of  knowledge.  Arising 
out  of  these  elements,  it  enters  into  them  again.  After  death 
there  is  no  consciousness  (of  separate  individuality)."  14. 
Maitreyi  replied  :  "  Thou  hast  brought  me  into  a  state  of  be- 
wilderment by  sajdng  that  after  death  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness. I  do  not  know  this  soul."  He  replied :  "I  do  not 
speak  what  should  cause  bewilderment.  This  Soul  is  im- 
perishable, and  by  nature  indestructible.  15.  When  a  state 
of  duality  appears  to  exist,  then  one  sees  another,  .  .  . 
addresses  another,  hears  an'other  .  .  .  but  if  the  Soul  is  the 
whole  of  this,  then  whom  [what  other]  can  he  see  .  .  .  or 
address,  or  hear,  and  by  whom  ?  .  .  .by  whom  can  he  know 
him  by  whom  he  knows  this  universe  %  He  is  not  this  or 
that.['!]  The  Soul  is  unseizable,  for  he  is  not  seized;  indis- 
soluble, for  he  is  not  dissolved;  free  from  attachment,  for  he 
is. not  attached ;  unbound,  he  is  not  subject  to  pain  or  injury. 
How  could  he  know  the  knower  %  Thus  hast  thou  been  in- 
structed, 0  Maitreyi.  Such  is  immortality."  Having  thus 
spoken,  Yajnavalkya  wandered  forth.  The  story  leaves  us  in 
ignorance  whether  the  sage  was  moved  when  he  set  out,  or 
whether  he  departed  with  Stoical  insensibility. 

The  doctrine  which  Maitreyi  was  taught  by  her  husband 
does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  of  the  most  comforting 
character.  See  the  Charvakas'  estimate  of  the  Vedantic  re- 
demption above.  No.  xxiii.,  pp.  13  f.  and  217  f.  But  see  the 
remarks  of  Professor  Miiller  in  the  next  page.  I  give  a  note 
by  Professor  Cowell  in  the  Supplementary  Appendix,  p.  352. 

The  expression  na  pretya  sanjna  sti,  which  I  have  rendered 
above  by  the  words  "  after  death  there  is  consciousness  (of 
separate  individuaUty,"  is  thus  explained  by  the  commentator 
on  ii.,  4.12  (p.  467  of  text  of  the  Upanishad  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica).  "  There  is  no  consciousness  of  a  distinction  of  this 
character  that  I  am  such  a  person,  such  a  one's  son,  happy, 

is  it?'  'Salt.'  'Taste  (some)  from  the  middle.'  'How  is  it?' 
'Salt.'  'Take  (some)  from  the  (other)  end.'  'How  is  it?'  'Salt.' 
'Having  thus  tasted  it,'  (said  U.)  'wait  upon  me.'  S.  did  so,  and 
said,  'It  (the  salt)  continues  to  exist.'    U.  replied  :  'That  Reality  is 

here  (in  this  body)  though  thou  dost  not  perceive  it.     That  atom, it 

forms  the  essence  of  this  universe, — that  is  the  Truth,  that  is  the  Soul. 
That  art  thou,  0  Svetaketu.'" 
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unhappy,  &c.;  since  it  (such  a  consciousness)  is  caused  by 
ignorance.  And  since  the  science  of  Brahma  (or  divine  know- 
ledge) utterly  destroys  ignorance,  how  should  such  conscious- 
ness of  distinctness  arise  in  one  who  has  acquired  sach  know- 
ledge ?  Such  consciousness  of  distinctness  is  inconceivable  in 
a  man  who  has  attained  to  the  state  of  oneness  (kaivalya),  even 
though  he  is  still  in  the  body.  How  much  less  can  it  subsist 
in  one  who  is  entirely  freed  from  effects  and  instruments 
{Mryorkmcma-vimuhtasya). " 

The  Commentator  then  explains  Maitreyi's  perplexity  as 
arising  from  the  apparent  contradiction  between  Yajnavalkya 
having  declared  that  the  soul  was  compact  of  knowledge,  and 
then  afiirmed  it  to  have  no  consciousness  or  knowledge. 

In  regard  to  this  doctrine,  the  reader  may  consult  what 
Professor  Mtiller  says  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  358,  361  f. 
He  there  states :  "  And  yet  they  did  not  believe  in  the  anni- 
hilation of  their  own  self"  "  Here  we  see  that  annihilation 
was  certainly  not  the  last  and  highest  goal  to  which  the 
philosophy  or  the  religion  of  the  Indian  dwellers  in  the  forest 
looked  forward.  The  true  self  was  to  remain  after  it  had 
recovered  himself  We  cease  to  be  what  we  seemed  to  be ; 
we  are  what  we  know  ourselves  to  be,"  &c. 

In  the  M.  Bh.  xii.  7931,  however,  king  Janaka  expresses 
his  doubts  in  regard  to  this  doctrine  thus  :  "  Venerable  sir,  if 
no  one  has  any  consciousness  after  death,  of  what  consequence 
will  ignorance  or  knowledge  be  in  that  case  ?  7932.  And  see, 
0  most  excellent  of  Brahmans,  everything  will  end  in  annihila- 
tion. What  difference  will  it  then  make  whether  a  man  is 
thoughtful  or  deluded  ?  7933.  If  there  is  either  no  connection 
then  with  living  beings,  or,  a  connection  only  with  such  as 
perish,  what  certainty  can  then  be  entertained,  or  realised,  of 
any  future  reward  V 

After  a  discourse  of  some  length,  beginning  (verse  7935)  with 
the  words,  '.'Here  neither  is  annihilation  the  end,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  individual  existence  the  end;"  Pancha^ikha 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  (verses  7971  flf.) ;  "This  being 
so,  what  annihilation  can  there  be,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
how  can  any  individual  be  eternal  1  since  all  things  naturally 
exist  by  their  cause  [ignorance].  Just  as  all  rivers,  when  they 
reach  the  ocean  lose  their  individualities  and  their  names,  and 
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the  larger  rivers  swalloiir  up  the  smaller,  so  are  beings  ab- 
sorbed. Such  being  the  case,  how  can  there  again  be  any 
consciousness  after  death,  the  individual  lives  being  collected 
from  every  quarter  and  absorbed  [by  soul]  ?  And  he  who 
possesses  this  comprehension  of  liberation,  and  calmly  seeks 
after  the  self,  is  not  implicated  in  the  undesired  fruits  of 
works,  as  the  leaf  of  the  lotus  when  sprinkled  with  water  (is 
not  wetted).  Freed  from  many  rigid  bonds  arising  from  off- 
spring and  deities,  when  he  abandons  pleasure  and  pain,  then, 
being  liberated,  he  reaches  the  highest  state  without  a  subtle 
body.  Without  fear  of  decay  or  death  he  rests,  with  the 
blessings  of  the  scriptures,  founded  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Vedas.  And  both  holiness  and  sin  having  become  exhausted, 
and  the  fruits  resulting  from  them  having  ceased,  when  they 
have  ascended  to  the  ether,  which  has  no  stain  or  mark,  they 
behold  it  without  any  attachment  to  the  mundane  under- 
standing (buddhi).  As  a  revolving  spider  when  its  web  is 
exhausted  remains  thrown  down,  so  when  freed,  the  man 
abandons  suffering,  and  dissolves  as  a  clod  dashed  against  a 
rock.  Just  as  a  deer  leaving  its  old  horn,  or  a  serpent  its 
skin,  departs,  without  regarding  them,  so  he  abandons  suffer- 
ing ;  or  as  a  bird  deserting  a  tree  which  is  falling  into  the 
water,  flies  away,  indifferent  to  it;  so  having  abandoned 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  liberated,  he  attains  the  highest  state 
without  a  subtle  body." 

The  preceding  story  of  Maitreyi  is  interesting  as  one  of  the 
instances  in  which  women  are  recorded  in  the  Indian  books 
as  receiving  scholastic  instruction. 

As  an  additional  case  of  the  same  kind,  I  may  refer  to 
another  female  student  of  theology  mentioned  in  the  same 
Upanishad,  iii.  6.  1,  and  iii.  8.  1  (pp.  198  and  203  of  the 
English  translation),  viz.,  Gargi  Vachaknavi  (the  daughter  of 
Vachaknu),  who  puts  questions  to  rajnavalkya.  In  the  Grihya 
Sutras  of  A^valayana,  she  is  mentioned  along  with  Vadava 
Pratitheyi  (daughter  of  Pratithi)  and  Sulabha  Maitreyi  (the 
daughter  of  Maitri),*  in  company  with  various  famous  teachers, 

•  See  also  Professor  Weber's  Indisohe  Studien,  x.  118  f.  The 
Brihad  Aranyaka,  viii.  4,  17  (p.  1086  Bibl.  Ind.)=Satapatha  Brah- 
mana,  xiv.  9.4.  16,  has  a  passage  prescribing  a  certain  rite  for  the  man. 
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to  tlie  spirits  of  all  of  whom,  men  and  women,  oblations  are  en- 
joined to  be  offered.  In  a  formula  quoted  in  Mr  Colebrooke's 
Essays,  Vol.  I.,  p.  162  (Professor  Cowell's  edition)  the  names 
of  Vaijavapi,  Huhu,  Lokakshi,  Maitrayanl,  and  Aindrayani, 
are  mentioned  in  a  similar  connection.  If  fey  the  Sulabha 
Maitreyi  above  referred  to,  the  wife  of  Yajnavalkya  is  meant, 
her  story  is  different  from  the  Sulabha  whose  name  occurs  in 
the  Mahabharata  xii.  11854 — 12043,  who  was  a  king's 
daughter,  and  never  was  married,  but  embraced  the  life  of  a 
mendicant  (verses  11858  and  12033  f)  She  came,  assuming 
a  form  of  youthful  beauty,  to  see  and  to  prove  King  Janaka 
(see  above.  No.  Ixx.,  p.  245),  who  was  renowned  as  a  royal 
sage  (11856  ff.)  A  long  conversation  ensues  between  them. 
Janaka  declares  that,  while  retaining  his  kingly  position,  he 
lives  happily  in  a  state  of  indifference  to  all  objects  of  sense 
(11888),  asks  why,  if  ascetics  attain  to  a  state  of  liberation 
(or  redemption)  by  knowledge,  kings  should  not  be  able  to 
gain  the  same  end  by  the  same  means?  (11893)  urges  that 
ascetics  too,  in  finding  fault  with,  and  abandoning,  one  state  of 
life  and  embracing  another,  are  not  free  from  attachment  to 
external  things  (11895),  and  that  it  is  knowledge,  and  not  a 
man's  particular  condition  of  life,  which  is  the  cause  of  libera- 
tion'(11897  ff.)  He,  himself,  he  says,  "has  cut  through  the 
chains  formed  by  royalty, — whose  binding  power  consists  in 
attachment, — by  the  sword  of  abnegation,  sharpened  on  the 
whetstone  of  knowledge"  (11903).  He  then  goes  on  to  find 
fault  with  her  for  doubting  that  he  has  attained  perfection, 
charges  her  with  meditating  the  offence  of  confusion  of  castes 

who  wisiea  to  have  a  learned  daughter  bom  to  him  (ailia  yak  ichhed 
dvMta  me  pandita  jayeta,  &c.)  On  this  the  commentator  _on  the 
Upanishad  explains  that  the  learning  of  a  daughter  has  reference  only  to 
domestic  matters,  as  women  are  not  empowered  to  study  the  Veda 
(duhituh  pamdityam  griha-tcmtra-vishayam  eva  vede  nadMMrdt).  And 
the  commentator  on  the  Brahmana  similarly  says  :  That  a  daughter'8 
learning  is  skill  in  the  domestic  activity  proper  to  women,  and  has  no 
reference  to  the  Vedas,  as  women  have  no  power  to  engage  in  such 
study  {dnIiUuh  pandityam  strinam  jichite  gxiha-ka/rmani  kauialam  na  tv, 
vedadi-vishayam  strinam  tatranadkiharai).  Professor  Eggeling  has  sent 
me  a  list  of  females  to  whom  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  are  ascribed  by 
tradition  as  the  authoresses. 
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by  seeking  to  marry  him,  and  calls  upon  her  to  tell  who  she 
is,  and  all  about  herself.  Sulabha  replies  at  great  length 
(vv.  11930 — 12042),  asking  if  he  does  not  perceive  his  one- 
ness with  all  other  beings,  and  if  he  does,  how  he  can  inquire 
who  she  is?  (11978)  but  how,  she  proceeds,  can  a  king 
who  recognises  such  relations  as  those  of  friend,  enemy, 
&c.,  be  in  a  state  of  liberation?  (11981)  then  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  distractions  of  a  king's  life  (11990  ff.),  says  he 
must  have  listened  in  vain  to  the  instructions  of  the  sage 
whose  pupil  he  claimed  to  be,  and  continues  in  bondage  to 
things  of  sense,  like  an  ordinary  man  (12017  f ),  stating 
her  opinion  that  he  neither  continued  in  the  state  of  a  house- 
holder, nor  had  attained  to  final  liberation,  but  remained 
somewhere  between  the  two  (verse  12027),  and  concludes  by 
vindicating  her  own  conduct, — with  the  result  that  Janaka 
makes  no  reply. 

Lxxv.  Taiiliriya  Arwnyaka  iii.  11, 8, 1. — "  Desiring  reward. 
Vaja^ravasa,  bestowed  all  his  property  (at  a  sacrifice).  He 
had  a  son  called  Nachiketas.  Into  him,  being  a  boy,  faith 
(a  rigorous  sense  of  duty)  entered,  as  the  presents  were  being 
brought.  He  said,  'Father,  to  whom  wilt  thou  give  meV 
(This  he  did)  a  second,  and  a  third  time.  Being  angry  (his 
father)  said  to  him,  '  I  give  thee  to  Death.'  When  he  arose 
a  Voice  addressed  him  (2),  the  descendant  of  Gotama :  '  He 
(thy  father)  hath  said  :  go  to  the  abode  of  Death ;  I  have 
given  thee  to  him.  She  then  said  :  Thou  shalt  go  when  he 
(Death)  is  absent ;  remain  three  days  in  his  house  without 
eating.  If  (when  he  comes)  he  asks  thee :  Boy,  how  many 
nights  hast  thou  abode  (here),  reply,  three.  If  he  asks  what 
didst  thou  eat  the  first  night,  answer  (3) ;  Thy  sons :  What 
didst  thou  eat  the  second,  say,  thy  cattle ;  what  didst  thou 
eat  the  third,  say,  thy  good  deeds.'  He  (accordingly)  went 
when  he  (Death)  was  absent  j  and  remained  three  nights  in 
his  house  without  food.  He  (Death)  came  to  him  and  asked : 
Boy,  how  many  nights  hast  thou  stayed  ]  He  replied,  three. 
(4)  What  didst  thou  eat  the  first  night  ?  Thy  sons.  What, 
the  second  ?  Thy  cattle.  What,  the  third  ?  Thy  good  deeds. 
(Death  then)  said :  Obeisance  to  thee,  0  reverend :  choose  a 
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boon:  May  I  return  alive  to  my  father;  choose  a  second: 
Command  that  (the  fruits  of)  my  sacrifices  and  oblations  may 
be  imperishable :  He  bestowed  on  him  this  Nachiketa  fire. 
Hence  his  sacrifices  and  oblations  do  not  lose  their  effect.  .  .  . 
He  (Death)  then  said,  choose  a  third  (boon).  Command  that 
I  may  agaiu  overcome  death.  (The  commentator  explains 
that  command  to  mean,  death  as  the  result  of  a  subsequent 
birth).  He  gave  him  this  Nachiketa  fire ;  whereby  he  again 
overcame  death.  .  .  ."  The  story  in  the  Brahmana  ends  here ; 
the  interesting  dialogue  contained  in  the  Katha  Upanishad 
being  altogether  wanting  in  it.  Katha  Upanishad.  Omitting 
the  earlier  part  of  this  Upanishad,  I  take  it  up  at  Valli  i.  20. 
Having  been  asked  to  choose  a  third  boon,  Nachiketas 
replies  :  20.  "  In  answer  to  the  doubt  as  to  a  man's  state 
after  death,  some  say  that  he  exists,  others  that  he  does  not. 
The  third  boon  which  I  ask  is  that,  being  instructed  by 
thee,  I  may  know  [what  is  the  truth]  regarding  this.  (Death 
answers)  21.  Even  the  gods  have  of  old  been  in  doubt  on 
this  subject ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  know.  The  question  is  one 
of  a  subtle  character.  Choose  another  boon,  Nachiketas,  do 
not  press  me ;  give  this  up.  22.  (Nachiketas  rejoins) :  Thou 
tellest  me  that  the  gods  have  of  old  been  in  doubt  regarding 
this ;  and  as  for  what  thou  sayest  that  it  is  difficult  to  know, 
no  one  can  be  found  so  capable  as  thou  art  to  declare  it ;  and 
no  other  boon  is  equal  to  this.  23.  (Death  replies) :  Choose 
sons  and  grandsons  who  shall  live  a  hundred  years,  much 
cattle,  elephants,  gold,  horses ;  choose  a  wide  domain  of  land, 
and  live  thyself  as  many  autumns  as  thou  desirest.  '24.  Or, 
if  thou  regardest  any  (other)  boon  as  equal  to  this,  choose  it, 
with  wealth  and  long  life ;  be  (lord)  over  a  great  kingdom  ; 
I  grant  thee  the  fulfilment  of  all  thy  desires.  25.  Ask  at  will 
all  those  enjoyments  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  world 
of  mortals,  those  enchantresses  with  their  cars  and  musical 
instruments;  for  such  as  they  cannot  be  gained  by  men.  Be 
waited  upon  by  them  after  I  have  given  them  to  thee;  but  do 
not,  0  Nachiketas,  enquire  about  death.  26.  (Nachiketas 
says) :  "  These,  0  Death,  which  are  things  of  the  morrow,* 

*  Svobhdvdh,  "Things,  the  existence  of  which  to-morrow  is  doubt- 
ful "  (commeutary).  "Equivalent  to,  cares  for  the  morrow,"  BbhtUngk 
and  BiOth,  s.v.  "Ephemeral"  (Begnaud). 
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wear  out  the  vigour  of  all  a  man's  senses.  An  entire  life,  too, 
is  but  short.  Thine  be  the  cars,  and  the  dancing  and  singing. 
27.  A  man  cannot  be  satisfied  with  wealth.  Shall  we  obtain 
wealth  if  we  have  seen  thee  %  We  shall  live  only  so  long  as 
thou  shalt  rule.*  The  boon  I  will  choose  is  the  one  I  have 
said.  28.  What  decaying  mortal,  Uvinghere  below  on  earth,t  but 
attaining  to  the  undecaying  state  of  the  immortals,  yet  know- 
ing (the  reality),  and  reflecting  on  the  enjoyments  springing 
from  beauty  and  love,  would  take  delight  in  a  very  long  life  % 
29.  Tell  us.  Death,  that  about  which  they  doubt  regarding 
the  great  future.  Nachiketas  chooses  no  other  than  this  boon 
regarding  the  question  which  is  involved  in  mystery,  ii.  Valli. 
1.  1.  (Death  speaks) :  "  One  thing  is  the  good,  another  the 
pleasant.  Both  objects,  though  varying,  enchain  man.  It  is 
well  with  him  who  of  these  two  embraces  the  good ;  but  he 
who  chooses  the  pleasant  misses  the  (highest)  end.  2.  The 
good  and  the  pleasant  present  themselves  to  man.  The  wise 
man  considering  them,  distinguishes  them,  and  chooses  the 
good  in  preference  to  the  pleasant ;  but  the  unthinking  man 
prefers  the  pleasant  as  consisting  in  (present)  enjoyment.  3. 
But  thou,  0  Nachiketas,  pondering  them,  hast  abandoned 
enjoyments  which  are  pleasant  and  lovely,  not  following  the 
road  of  wealth  on  which  many  men  fall  4.  Far  apart  and 
divergent  are  these  two  things,  ignorance,  and  what  is  known  as 
knowledge.  I  regard  thee,  Nachiketas,  as  desiring  knowledge ; 
many  pleasures  did  not  allure  thee.  5.  Fools  living  enveloped 
in  ignorance,  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  regarding  themselves 
as  instructed,  go  wandering  about  like  blind  men  led  by  a 
blind  man.  6.  The  means  of  attaining  future  felicity  are  not 
apparent  to  the  unthinking  and   careless  man  deluded  by 


*  Ur  Eoer  (Bibliotheoa  Indica,  vol.  xv.,  p.  102),  renders  this  :  "If 
■we  should  obtain  wealth,  and  behold  thee,  we  would  (only)  live  as  long 
as  thou  shalt  say."  In  Windisohmann's  "Philosophie  im  Fortgang  der 
Weltgeschiohte,  page  1709,  the  words  are  rendered:  "  Shall  we  strive 
after  riches  when  we  have  beheld  thee  !  We  shall  live  so  long  as  thou 
commandest."  (SoUen  wir  nach  Beichthum  streben,  wenn  wir  dich 
gesehen  ?  wir  werden  leben  so  lange  da  befiehlst). 

+  There  is  another  reading  in  place  of  the  word  hiadhahsthah  so 
rendered ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  further  to  it. 
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riches.  Fancying  that  this  world  and  no  other  exists,  he 
again  and  again  becomes  subjected  to  my  sway.  7.  Wonder- 
ful is  he  who  declares,  skilful  is  he  who  attains,  wonderful  is 
he  who,  instructed  by  a  skilful  teacher,  knows  that  (the  Soul), 
which  many  can  never  hear  of,  which  many  who  hear  of  it, 
cannot  comprehend.  8.  This  (Soul)  when  declared  by  an  in- 
ferior man,  is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  being  regarded  in 
various  ways.  But  when  it  is  declared  by  one  who  beholds 
no  duality,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  it.*  It  is  more  minute  than 
an  atom,  and  transcends  reasoning.  9.  This  recognition  is 
not  to  be  gained  by  reasoning.  It  can  be  well  known  when 
declared  by  another.  12.  The  wise  man,  recognising  by 
spiritual  contemplation,  the  primeval  divine  (Soul),  invisible, 
and  enveloped  in  mystery,  seated  in  the  heart,  dwelling  in  the 
cavity,  abandons  joy  and  grief.  18.  The  omniscient  (soul)  is 
not  born,  and  does  not  die.  If  it  did  not  spring  from  aught, 
nor  was  any  one  (produced)  from  it.  It  is  unborn,  perpetual, 
eternal,  and  primeval.  It  is  not  slain  when  the  body  is  slain. 
19.  If  the  smiter  thinks  that  he  kills,  or  the  smitten  thinks 
himself  slain,  both  of  them  are  ignorant :  the  one  does  not 
slay,  nor  is  the  other  slain.  20.  The  Soul,  which  is,  minuter 
than  the  minutest,  and  greater  than  the  greatest,  dwells  in  the 
heart  of  this  living  being.  The  man  who  is  free  from  desire, 
and  exempt  from  grief,  beholds  this  greatness  of  the  Soul  by 
the  grace  of  the  creator.!     21.  Eesting,  it  travels  afar;  sleep- 


*  Tke  words  ananya-prokte  gatir  atra  nasti  are  differently  rendered 
by  different  translators.  Dr  Eoer  renders :  "  (but)  when  it  is  declared 
by  a  teacher  who  beholds  no  difference,  there  is  no  doubt  concerning 
it."  Mr  Gough,  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  translates:  "  There  is  no  dissent- 
ing about  it  when  it  is  explained  by  one  that  recognises  nought  but  it." 
M.  Kegnaud  (Mat^riaux  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  de  la  philosophie  de 
rinde,  p.  173)  renders:  "On  ne  saurait  y  atteindre  si  eUe  n'est  pas 
transmise  par  un  maltre  qui  ne  voit  point  de  differences  (pour  qui  tout 
estl'§,tman);"andWindisohmann,  p.  1711.  "1st  er  von  einemwahrhaften 
Lehrer  verkundet,  so  kan  keine  Meinung  (keine  Verschiedenheit  der 
Ansicht)  mehr  darin  sein."  Can  the  real  reading  be  ananyaprohte  and 
the  sense,  "when  it  is  not  taught  by  one  who  recognises  no  duality, 
there  is  no  attaining  to  it  ?  " 

t  DrEoer,  following  the  commentator,  renders  the  last  words  "by 
the  tranquillity  of  his  senses;"  and  Mr  Gough  "through  the  limpid 
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ing,  it  moves  everywhere.  Who  but  I  (the  wise  man,  Comm.) 
should  know  this  god  who  rejoices,  and  does  not  rejoice  ?  22. 
Eegarding  the  soul  as  bodiless  in  bodies,  as  unchanging  in 
changing  things,  as  vast,  and  all  pervading,  the  wise  man  does 
not  mourn.  23.  This  soul  is  not  attainable  by  teaching,  nor 
by  the  understanding,  nor  by  much  Vedic  learning.  It  is 
attainable  by  him  whom  it  chooses  ;  that  man's  body  the  soul 
chooses  as  its  own.*  24.  The  man  who  has  not  ceased  from 
evil  deeds,  who  is  not  tranquil,  meditative,  and  calm  in  spirit, 
cannot  attain  that  soul  by  knowledge." 

Lxxvi.  M.  Bh.  xiii.  2160.  "By  the  victorious  power  of  the 
Brahmans  the  Asuras  lie  prostrate  on  the  ocean,  by  the 
Brahmans'  favour  the  gods  dwell  in  heaven.  The  aether  could 
not  be  created,  the  Himalaya  mountain  cannot  be  shaken,  the 
Ganges  cannot  be  stemmed  by  an  embankment.  The  Brahmans 
cannot  be  conquered  on  earth.  The  earth  cannot  be  governed 
in  opposition  to  the  Brahmans,  for  they  are  the  gods  of  the 
gods.  Honour  them  always  with  gifts  and  service,  if  thou 
desirest  to  possess  this  earth  which  is  girdled  by  the  ocean. 
xiii.  7163.  The  might  of  the  Brahmans  could  destroy  even 

clearness  of  his  faculties."  Windischmann  translates:  "  durch  die 
Gnade  des  Schoepfers."  The  commentator  on  Svet.  Upan.  iii.  20  (see 
p.  198  above),  renders  "by  the  favour  of  the  Creator." 

*  This  verse  occurs  also  ifl  the  Munda  Upanishad  iii.  2, 2.  Dr  Eoer, 
who,  in  his  translation  of  that  passage,  in  his  text  renders  the  words 
according  to  the  commentator's  interpretation,  states  in  a  note  (p.  163), 
that  it  appears  to  him  at  variance  with  the  strict  sense  of  the  words, 
and  he  would  prefer  the  following  rendering: — "  It  (the  supreme  soul) 
can  be  obtained  by  him  (the  individual  soul)  whom  it  chooses  ;  it  (the 
supreme  soul)  chooses  as  its  own  the  body  of  him  (of  the  individual 
soul)."  The  same  words  have  been  rendered  as  follows  by  Professor 
Max  MuUer  (Ano.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  -320):  "  That  divine  self,"  the  poet 
says,  "  is  not  to  be  grasped  by  tradition,  nor  by  understanding,  nor  by 
all  revelation:  by  him  whom  He  himself  chooses,  by  him  alone  is  He  to 
be  grasped  ;  that  self  chooses  his  body  as  his  own."  Mr  Gough  trans- 
lates :  ' '  This  spiritual  reality  is  not  attainable  by  learning,  by  memory, 
by  much  spiritual  study;  but  if  he  choose  this  reality,  it  may  be 
reached  by  him ;  to  him  the  soul  unfolds  its  own  essence. "  And 
Windischmann,  p.  1713,  renders  thus:  "  Welchen  jener  sioh  erwaehlt, 
von  dem  ist  er  erlangbar,  filr  diesen  erwaehlt,  er  einen  eigeueu  Leib." 
"Whomsoever  that  one  chooses  for  himself,  by  him  is  he  attainable  ; 
for  this  (man)  he  chooses  a  body  of  his  own." 
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the  gods.*  .  .  .  7164''.  They  are  to  be  honoured  and 
reverenced,  and  men  ought  to  act  the  part  of  sons  towards 
them,  for  these  wise  men  support  all  these  worlds.  The 
Brahmans  are  the  barriers  of  righteousness  in  aU  worlds ; 
they  delight  in  parting  with  riches,  and  control  their  speech. 
They  are  amiable,  the  supporters  of  creatures.  .  .  .  7167. 
Austerities  are  ever  their  riches,  and  their  word  is  great 
power.  .  .  .  They  are  skilled  in  duty  and  have  nicety  of 
perception.  .  .  .  7170.  They  ever  bear  the  heavy  load 
handed  down  from  fathers  and  ancestors,!  and  like  stout  oxen 
never  sink  under  the  load,  though  the  road  be  uneven.  1771*. 
They  are  a  lan^p  to  all  the  people,  the  eye  of  those  who  have 
eyes,  rich  in  instruction  and  in  scriptural  knowledge,  skilful, 
perceiving  the  way  of  redemption,  understanding  the  course 
of  all  men,  ponderers  of  the  path  to  the  highest  spiritual  goal. 
7175.  Sandal  wood  and  mud,  food  or  no  food,  are  the  same  to 
them.  Their  clothing  may  be  silk,  or  sackcloth,  of  linen 
cloth,  or  skins.  .  .  .  71 77.  They  can  make  what  is  not 
divine  divine,  or  what  is  divine  not  divine.  If  incensed,  they 
could  create  other  worlds  and  other  rulers  of  worlds.  The 
curse  of  these  mighty  ones  rendered  the  ocean  undrinkable, 
and  the  fire  kindled  by  their  anger  in  the  Dandaka  forest  is 
not  even  now  extinguished.  They  are  the  gods  of  the  gods, 
the  cause  of  the  cause,  the  authority  of  authority.  What  wise 
man  can  overcome  them  %  They  all,  whether  young  or  old, 
deserve  respect ;  but  by  eminence  in  learning  and  austerities 
they  honour  [or,  confer  honour  on]  each  other.  An  ignorant 
Brahman  is  a  god,  honourable,  and  a  great  source  of  purity. 
A  learned  Brahman  is  still  more  a  god,  like  a  full  ocean. 
.  .  .  .  7183.  Just  as  even  in  a  cemetery  fire  is  not  soiled, 
it  shines  duly  in  the  sacrifice  with  butter,  and  in  the  house ; 


*  If  the  proper  sense  is  here  assigned  to  the  words  hrdhTnanmam, 
paribhavah  (and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  words  in  xiii.  2160 — 
see  above),  the  metrical  rendering  in  lines  9—12  of  p.  62  would  appear 
to  be  wrong,  as  the  overthrow  of  the  deities  by  the  victorious  power  of 
the  Brahmans  seems  to  be  the  idea  contemplated. 

t  The  same  expressions  occur  in  xiii.  377,  and  xiv.  25.  Ancestral 
rites  and  usages  must  be  intended.  The  exact  idea  is  not  reproduced 
in  the  metrical  rendering,  lines  15  ff.  of  p.  63. 

K 
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so  too  a  Brahman,  though  he  engages  in  all  sorts  of  undesir- 
able occupation's,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  respected." 

LXXVir.  M.  Bh.  xiii.  2092  ff.  The  following  is  a  literal  render- 
ing of  this  passage,  though  the  sense  is  not  always  clear:  2092. 
"  Even  violent  men  regard  them  with  dread,  since  they  have 
great  qualities ;  (some  are)  like  wells  covered  over  with  grass; 
whilst  others  resemble  the  clear  sky.  2093.  Some  are  violent 
in  action ;  some  others  are  mild  as  cotton ;  some  of  them  are 
exceedingly  knavish ;  others  are  austere  in  their  lives.  2094. 
Some  practise  agriculture,  or  tend  cattle;  others  pursue 
begging,  others  are  thieves,  others  are  liars,  others  are  actors 
and  dancers.  2095.  Other  Brahmans  dare  all  kinds  of 
acts,  and  in  other  regions  (?)  are  possessed  of  various  forms. 
2096.  Let  a  man  always  celebrate  the  knowledge  of  righteous- 
ness possessed  by  these  good  men,  who  are  attached  to,  and 
live  by,  many  and  various  occupations." 

Instead  of  understanding  these  verses  as  descriptive  of  the 
variety  of  occupations  and  characters  among  contemporary 
Brahmans,  the  commentator  explains  as  follows,  the  various 
epithets  which  they  contain,  as  referring  to  the  early  Brah- 
manical  sages  who  figure  in  the  legends  :  2092.  "  Even  the 
violent,  those  who  do  things  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  are 
afraid  of  them  :  how  much  more,  then,  men  of  discrimination  ] 
'  Covered  over '  (or  '  concealed '),  i.e.,  some  like  Jadabharata  * ; 
'others,'  like  Va^ishtha.  2093.  'Violent  in  action;'  he 
refers  to  Durvasas  and  others  :  '  mild,'  Gautama  and  others, 
who  fearing  lest  they  should  inflict  injury  on  creatures,  even 
by  walking  on  foot,  placed  eyes  in  their  feet,  and  so  got  the 
name  of  Akshapada,t  i.e.,  eye-footed.  '  Exceedingly  knavish': 
i.e.,  Agastya  and  others,  who  in  order  to  devour  Vatapi, 
showed  themselves  very  greedy  of  flesh.  2094.  'Practising 
agriculture ' :  Uddalaka,  Guru,  and  others ;  '  tending  cattle ' ; 
Upamanyu  and  others,  on  their  teacher's  account ;  '  begging' : 
Dattatreya  and  others ;  '  thieves ' :  Valmiki,  Vi^vamitra,  and 
others;    'liars,'  fond    of  wrangling:    Narada    and   others; 

*  Whose  story  is  told  in  the  Bhagavata  Parana,  Book  v.,  Section  9 
and  10. 
t  A  name  of  Gautama. 
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'actors  and  dancers':  Bharata*  and  others.  2095.  'Ven- 
turing upon,  or  daring,  all  acts ;'  even  equal  to  the  drying  up 
of  the  ocean  and  such  like  acts ;  '  various  occupations ; ' 
perpetrating  even  forbidden  acts  in  order  to  conceal  their  own 
forms,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  world;  but  in  reality 
knowing  their  duty :  the  praise  of  such  men  should  always 
be  celebrated.'' 

This  view  of  the  sense  of  these  verses,  however,  cannot  be 
correct,  and  must  be  dictated  by  a  desire  to  save  the  honour, 
and  veil  the  faults,  of  the  commentator's  own  class. 

In  fact,  such  an  interpretation  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
other  passages  in  this  same  book  of  the  Mahabharata  (See  verses 
1583  ff.  and  4273  ff.  of  book  xiii.),  and  in  Manu  iii.  150  ff.  (See 
Sir  W.  Jones's  translation).  In  these  texts  the  Brahmans 
characterised  in  the  Mahabharata,  xiii.  4374,  4293,  and  4309, 
as  those  who  are  ornaments  to  their  class,  and  those  who 
disgrace  it,  {pankiipavcma  and  panUidusha,  or  apmMeya),  who 
in  the  one  case  are  fit,  and  in  the  other  unfit,  to  be  invited  to 
^raddhas  (celebrations  and  feasts  in  honour  of  deceased 
ancestors),  are  respectively  described.  A  variety  of  physical 
blemishes  and  infirmities,  unsuitable  occupations,  and  offences 
against  morality  are  enumerated,  which  render  many  Brah- 
mans unfit  to  be  so  entertained.  Among  those  disqualified 
persons  are  mentioned  thieves  (stena),  gamblers  {kitava), 
dancers  {huMava,  nartaka),  singers  (gayana),  tumblers  (plavaka), 
drinkers  of  intoxicating  liquors  (madyapa),  hypocrites  {damh- 
hika),  unbelievers,  (nastikavritti),  revilers  of  the  Vedas  (vedor- 
nindaka),  incendiaries  (agdradahin),  fanciers  of  dogs  (hakndin), 
&c.  Some  of  the  offences  specified  are  merely  infractions  of 
caste  rules  (such  as  sacrificing  for  Sudras  (hotaro  mishalSajam), 
teaching,  or  being  taught  by  Sudras  {vrishaladhyapaka,  vnshala- 
Jishya),  teaching,  or  being  taught  for  hire  {muyoktri  and 
anuyvMa,  or  Ihritakadhyapaka  and  bhritakadhyapita.)  The  dis- 
paraging opinions  cited  above  from  Manu  and  the  Mahabharata 
in  regard  to  all  Brahmans  who  came  forward  as  singers,  dancers, 
and  tumblers,  may,  however,  perhaps  be  extended  to  all 
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members  of.  the  sacerdotal  class  who  appeared  in  any 
capacity  as  professional  performers  for  the  public  amuse- 
ment. 

I  subjoin  a  translation  of  some  other  verses  in  the  same 
book  of  the  Mahabharata  xiii.  2154  ff. 

"I  esteem  their  power  greater,  like  that  of  a  king  who 
practises  austerity.  And  they  are  dangerous  to  approach, 
fiery,  fierce,  impetuous  (or  quick),  in  action.  Some  of  them 
have  the  nature  of  lions,  others  of  tigers,  others  of  boars,  or 
deer,  or  fishes.  The  touch  of  some  is  like  that  of  serpents,  of 
others  like  that  of  sea-monsters  (makara).  Some  kill  by  bitter 
words,  others  by  their  glance.  Some  are  like  poisonous 
serpents,  others  are  sluggish ; — such  are  the  various  characters 
of  Brahmans." 

On  this  the  commentator  merely  remarks  thus :  "greater,'' 
&c. :  though  they  possess  the  faults  of  being  fiery,  &o.,  they 
deserve  respect. 

In  the  Mahabharata  xii.  2655,  it  is  enjoined  upon  a  king 
that  actors  and  dancers,  wrestlers  and  jugglers,  should  give 
lustre  and  pleasing  amusement  to  his  city. 

In  the  preface  to  his  "  Select  Specimens  from  the  Theatre 
of  the  Hindus,"  Prof  H.  H.  Wilson  remarks  in  regard  to 
these  Indian  actors :  "  Companies  of  actors  in  India  must 
have  been  common  at  an  early  date,  and  must  have  been 
reputable,  for  the  inductions  (introductions  ?)  often  refer  to 
the  poets  as  their  personal  friends,  and  a  poet  of  tolerable 
merit  in  India  under  the  ancient  regime,  was  the  friend  and 
associate  of  sages  and  kings.  The  Hindu  actors  were  never 
apparently  classed  with  vagabonds  and  menials,  and  were 
never  reduced  to  contemplate  a  badge  of  servitude  as  a  mark 
of  distinction."] 

Lxxviii.  M.Bh.  xii.  11811.  Yajnavalkya  is  the  speaker. 
"  From  knowledge  springs  final  liberation ;  it  is  not  attain- 
able without  knowledge ;  so  they  (the  wise)  declare.  Where- 
fore a  man  should  seek  after  true  knowledge,  whereby  he 
may  deliver  himself  from  birth  and  death.  Constantly 
obtaining  knowledge  from  a  Brahman,  a  Kshatriya,  Vai^ya, 
or  a  lowly  ^udra,  a  man  should  always  practise  faith  j  birth 
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and  death  do  not  affect  him  who  has  faith.  All  castes  are 
Brahmanical  and  sprung  from  Brahma,  and  they  all  constantly 
utter  the  sacred  word  {hrahma).  Having  an  understanding  of 
this  sacred  word,  I  declare  to  thee  the  reality,  the  scripture; — 
this  entire  universe  is  Brahma.  The  Brahman  sprang  from 
(Brahma's)  mouth,  the  Kshatriyas  from  his  arms,  the  Vai^yas 
from  his  navel,  the  ^udras  from  his  feet :  all  the  castes  are 
to  be  understood  as  having  no  other  origin.  From  ignorance 
men  adopt  this  or  that  source  of  action,  (karma-yoni),  and  as 
they  proceed  into  non-existence  (1  abhdva),  so  the  castes, 
destitute  of  knowledge  fall,  from  dire  ignorance,  into  a  net 
of  natural  births  {1  prdkritam  yoni-jslam).  Wherefore  know- 
ledge is  to  be  sought  everywhere,  wherever  existing,  as 
I  have  told  thee.  '  The  Brahman  or  whosoever  else  stands 
on  (appropriates)  it  has,  they  declare,  eternal  redemp- 
tion." 

LXXix.  M.  Bh.  xii.  6939.  "  There  is  no  distinction  of  castes : 
this  entire  world,  having  been  by  Erahma  originally  created 
Brahmanical  (or  in  the  image  and  of  the  essence  of  Brahma), 
became  separated  into  castes  in  consequence  of  (the  diversity 
of  men's)  works."  The  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  ^udras  are  then  described.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  verse  which  I  have  quoted  goes  further 
than  the  preceding  passage  (xii.  11811  ff.),  by  ignoring  the 
common  statement  adopted  there  in  verse  11814,  (unless  that 
is  an  interpolation)  of  the  different  castes  having  sprung  from 
different  parts  of  Brahma's  body. 

M.  Bh.  xiii.  6612.  'Tor  pure  acts  a  pure-minded  ^udra 
who.  subdues  his  senses,  should  be  honoured  as  a  Brahman  : — 
Such  is  the  doctrine  revealed  by  Brahma  (or  in  the  Scripture). 
6613.  The  ^udra  in  whom  a  virtuous  nature  and  virtuous 
actions  are  found,  is  to  be  esteemed  more  excellent  than  a 
Brahman.  Such  is  my  opinion."  (Mahadeva  is  the  speaker.) 
"6614.  Neither  birth,  nor  initiation,  nor  learning,  nor  progeny, 
(descent  ?)  are  the  causes  of  Brahmanhood :  good  conduct  alone 
creates  it.  6615.  All  this  class  of  Brahmans  in  the  world  is 
only  constituted  such  by  virtuous  conduct ;  and  a  Sudra  who 
continues  to  conduct  himself  virtuously  attains  to  Brahman 
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hood.*  6616.  I  consider  that  the  Brahmanical  nature  (or  the 
nature  derived  from  Brahma ;  see  Mahahharata  xii.  6939, 
quoted  above  in  p.  261)  is  the  same  everywhere  (i.e.,  in  whom- 
soever it  is  found).  He  in  whom  the  pure  Brahma,  devoid 
of  qualities  (goodness,  passion,  darkness),  resides,  is  a 
Brahman." 

The  passage  in  which  these  lines  occur  forms  a  long  reply 
by  Mahadeva  to  a  question  of  his  wife  Uma,  who  had  enquired 
how  men  of  one  caste  are,  in  another  birth  born  as  members 
of  another  class,  higher  or  lower,  than  the  one  they  had 
previously  belonged  to.  Mahadeva  begins  by  sajdng  that 
Brahmanhood  was  difficult  to  attain;  and  that  Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  ^udras  were  all  such  by  nature,  and 
either  retained  or  lost  their  former  caste,  or  were  raised  to  a 
higher  caste,  according  to  their  works.  In  the  verses  which 
I  have  last  quoted,  however  (unless  it  be  the  second  half  of 
verse  6615),  the  idea  is  different.  It  is  that  the  real  essence  of 
Brahmanhood  is,  or  depends  upon,  conduct,  or  on  participa- 
tion in  the  nature  of  Brahma,  and  so  may  be  common  to  men 
of  aU  classes  who  possess  that  character. 

LXXX.  M.Bh.  xii.  8801.  "Even  a  man  of  low  caste,  and  a 
woman  solicitous  of  righteousness,  may  attain  to  the  highest 
state  by  following  this  path." 

xiv.  592.  "  The  eternal  Brahma  is  the  highest  state,  in 
whom  a  man,  after  leaving  his  body;  attains  to  immortality, 
and  is  ever  blessed.  Following  this  course,  even  people  of 
low  birth,  women,  Vaidyas,  and  ^udras  arrive  at  the  highest 
condition ;  how  much  more,  then,  learned  Brahmans  and 
Kshatriyas,  devoted  to  their  duties,  and  seeking  after  the 
world  of  Brahma." 

LXXXI.  ilf.  5A.  xiii.  2610.  "Amanofhighrank(jyayamsam) 
is  not  to  be  honoured  if  devoid  of  good  qualities,  while  even 
a  ^udra  is  to  be  honoured  if  acquainted  with  duty  and 
virtuous  in  conduct." 

*  Niyachhati,  the  reading  of  the  word  so  rendered,  is  allege,d  in 
Bohtlingk  and  Roth'a  Lexicon  (vol.  v.  eolumu  1370)  s.v.,  gam  +  ni,  to 
be  wrong,  the  correct  reading  being  regarded  as  nigachhcUi. 
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Lxxxii.  M.Bh.  xii.  10931.  "Let  no  one  destroy  himself 
although  he  be  destitute  of  enjoyments.  Manhood  (i.e.,  man's 
nature)  is  altogether  noble,  even  ia  the  state  of  a  Chandala." 

Lxxxiii.  M.  Bh.  xii.  8752.  "  The  wise  look  with  an  equal 
eye  on  a  learned  Brahman  of  good  birth,  on  a  cow,  an 
elephant,  a  dog,  an  outcast.  For  in  all  creatures,  moving  and 
stationary,  dweUs  that  one  great  Spirit  by  whom  the  universe 
is  stretched  out.  Brahma  is  then  attained  when  an  embodied 
being  perceives  himself  in  all  beings,  and  all  beings  in  him- 
self." 

Lxxxiv.  M.  Bh.  V.  1492.  "  He  who,  whether  of  low  or  high 
birth,  does  not  transgress  law,  but  regards  virtue,  and  is  mild  and 
modest,  is  better  than  a  hundred  high-bom  men."  iii.  12531. 
"Truth,  self-restraint,  austerity,  liberality,  abstinence  from 
cruelty,  continual  adherence  to  duty, — these  qualities  always 
constitute  perfect  men,  and  not  caste  or  birth.'' 

Lxxxv.  M.Bh.  xii.  9667.  "The  gods  call  that  man  a  Brahman 
by  whom  all  this  universe  is  comprehended,  both  rudimental 
nature  (Prakriti)  and  its  mutations  (Vikriti),  and  who  knows 
the  course  of  all  beings." 

LXXXVT.  M.  Bh.  xii.  8925.  "  He  by  whom,  though  alone,  the 
ether  (aka^a)  is,  as  it  were,  always  filled,  and  by  whom  (by 
whose  absence)  it  becomes  empty,  though  crowded  with  men, 
is  called  by  the  gods  a  Brahman." 

Lxxxvii.  M.  Bh.  iii.  17392.  "A  Yaksha  (ghost  or  spirit) 
asks  : — In  what  does  Brahmanhood  consist,  0  king,  in  birth, 
in  conduct,  in  study,  in  Vedic  learning  ?  declare  this  dis- 
tinctly. Yudhishthira  replies : — Hear,  Yaksha,  neither  birth, 
nor  study,  nor  Vedic  learning  are  the  causes  of  Brahmanhood  ; 
the  cause  is  conduct  alone,  without  a  doubt.  Good  conduct 
is  to  be  carefully  adhered  to,  by  a  Brahman  especially.  He 
who  is  not  destitute  in  respect  of  conduct  is  not  destitute, 
but  he  who  is  ruined  in  conduct  is  ruined.  Eeaders  and 
teachers  and  other  people  who  are  interested  in  the  Sastras 
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are  (only)  devoted  fools;  he  who  acts  is  wise.  The  man 
whose  conduct  is  bad,  though  he  knows  the  four  Vedas, 
exceeds  (is  worse  than)  a  ^udra ;  he  who  zealously  offers  the 
Agnihotra  and  is  cahn  in  spirit  is  called  a  Brahman."  iii. 
12470.  "  He  in  whom  truth,  liberality,  patience,  a  good  dis- 
position, freedom  from  cruelty,  are  seen,  is  a  Brahman,  so 
(says)  the  Smriti." 

LXXXVIII.  M.Eh.  iii.  14075.  "The  Brahman  who  practises 
vicious  acts  which  occasion  loss  of  caste,  who  is  hypocritical, 
skilled  in  evil,  is  on  the  level  of  a  ^udra,  while  I  regard  the 
^udra  who  is  constantly  active  in  self-command,  in  truth,  in 
duty,  as  a  Brahman,  for  he  is  such  in  conduct." 

LXXXIX.  M.Bh.  xii.  2363.  "He  who  is  self-controUed,  a 
drinker  of  soma,  of  noble  disposition,  compassionate,  all- 
enduring,  free  from  desire,  honest,  mild,  innocent,  patient,  is 
a  Brahman,  and  not  any  other  man  whose  acts  are  sinful." 

XC.  M.  Bh.  xiii.  1542.  "Ka^yapa  says : — All  the  Vedas  with 
the  six  Angas  (appendages),  the  Sankhya  (philosophy),  the 
Puranas,  and  high  birth,  all  these  things  do  not  save  the 
Brahman  who  is  destitute  of  good  character.  1543.  Agni 
says : — The  man  who  studies  and  thinks  himself  learned,  but 
who  by  his  knowledge  injures  the  reputation  of  others,  he 
falls,  he  does  not  practise  truth  ;  the  worlds  (future  states  of 
happiness)  which  he  gains  are  temporary." 

xci.  M.  Bh.  xci.  "  But  whosoever  gives  gold,  jewels,  cows, 
or  horses  to  those  who  go  about  this  earth  praising  righteous- 
ness, but  not  practising  it,  bent  on  causing  a  confusion  of 
castes, — ^he  abides  in  hell  for  ten  years,  eating  ordure." 

xcii.  M.  Bh.  xiii.  3082",  f.  "  It  is  a  misfortune  to  a  Brahman 
to  possess  great  stores  of  riches.  Constant  association  with 
Fortune  will  puff  up,  and  delude,  a  man.  And  when  Brahmans 
become  deluded,  righteousness  is  sure  to  perish." 

xcili.  Marm  ii.  162.  "A  Brahman  should  ever  shrink  from 
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honour,  as  from  poison;  and  ever  desire  disrespect,  as  he 
would  nectar.  163.  Though  treated  with  disrespect  he  sleeps 
sweetly,  and  sweetly  awakes ;  but  his  despiser  perishes." 
Mahahharata  xii.  8449.  "  A  man  who  knows  the  reality  will 
enjoy  disrespect  as  he  would  nectar ;  and  the  wise  man  will 
ever  shrink  from  honour  as  from  poison.  Though  treated 
with  disrespect,  he  sleeps  sweetly,  and  being  liberated  from 
all  faults,  he  is  free  from  fear  both  here  and  hereafter ;  but 
the  contemner  perishes."  Ibid  9064.  "He  will  not  love 
scents,  or  well  flavoured  things,  or  pleasure,  nor  receive  the 
ornaments  of  this  or  that  (person?).  He  will  not  desire 
honour,  fame,  or  reputation.  Such  is  the  practice  of  a 
Brahman  who  sees."  Ibid.  11016.  "Let  not  a  wise  man 
abuse  the  unwise  with  reviling  or  contempt ;  and  so  let  him 
not  elevate  another  and  injure  himself.  11017.  Let  the  wise 
man  enjoy  disrespect  as  he  would  nectar.  Treated  with  dis- 
respect he  sweetly  sleeps,  but  he  who  so  treats  him  perishes." 
Ibid.  V.  1168.  "The  fooUsh  afflict  the  wise  with  reviling  and 
abuse ;  the  speaker  incurs  sin,  whUe  the  endurer  is  freed." 

XCIV.  M.Bh.  iii.  13448.  "They  who  do  not  in  thought, 
speech,  act,  or  intention  (buddhi)  commit  sin, — these  great 
men  practise  austerity.  It  is  not  the  maceration  of  the  body." 
Ibid.  xii.  343.  "  The  wise  say  of  the  four  stages  of  life 
(a^ramas)  when  placed  in  the  balance,  that  the  other  three 
together  occupy  the  one  scale,  and  that  of  the  householder 
alone  occupies  the  other.  This  is  the  path  trodden  by  great 
sages,  this  is  the  course  of  men  who  know  the  worlds,  when 
they  regard  in  the  scale  pleasure  and  heaven.  [The  sense  of 
this  is  not  very  clear.]  He  who  acts  thus  is  the  ascetic,  not 
he  who  leaves  his  home  and  goes  to  forest,  like  a  madman." 
Ibid.  2929.  "Avoidance  of  injury,  truth-speaking,  austerity 
(tapas)  and  compassion, — these  things  the  thoughtful  regard 
as  austerity  (tapas),  and  not  the  maceration  of  the  body." 

XCV.  M.  Bh.  xii.  12126.  "  Those  who  are  born  in  forest 
hermitages,  and  who  die  there,  have  less  merit,  since  they 
have  no  experience  of  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure.  But  he 
who  abandons  enjoyments  and  practises  bodily  austerity,  by 
him  nothing  is  unattained  j  this  I  regard  as  a  great  reward." 
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xcvr.  M.  Bh.  xii.  5961.  'What  need  has  either  a  self-sub- 
dubg  man,  or  one  who  is  not  such,  of  (retiring  to)  the  forest? 
The  place  where  the  self-subduing  man  dwells,  is  a  forest,  is 
an  hermitage."  Ibid  V.  1680.  "A  muni  (sage)  is  not  so 
called  from  remaining  silent  (marnidt),  nor  from  living  in  a 
forest.  He  is  called  the  most  excellent  muni  who  knows  his 
own  character." 

XCVii.  M.  Bh.  xii.  293.  "  It  is  enjoined  as  fitting  that  men 
should  abandon  the  world  in  the  time  of  calamity,  or  when 
worn  out  by  decay,  or  overcome  by  enemies.  294.  Wherefore 
the  wise  do  not  approve  of  abandonment  of  the  world,  and 
the  keen-eyed  regard  it  as  a  transgression  of  duty.  .  .  .  296. 
This  untrue  conception  of  the  Vedas,  which  has  only  a 
semblance  of  justice,  has  received  currency  from  needy  infidels 
unblessed  by  fortune.  297.  A  man  who  has  adopted  this 
condition  of  a  shaveling,  who  maintains  himself  alone,  and 
assumes  the  guise  of  holiness,  cannot  (truly)  live,  but  only 
sink.  298.  He  may  indeed  live  happily  in  the  forests  alone, 
without  supporting  his  sons  and  grandsons,  the  divine  rishis, 
guests,  or  ancestors.  299.  Neither  these  deer,  nor  boars,  nor 
birds  conquer  heaven  [by  their  forest  life],  .  .  .  300.  If 
any  one  could  gain  perfection  by  abandoning  the  world,  the 
hills  and  trees  would  soon  attain  it;  301,  for  these  are  seen 
to  practise  constant  retirement  from  the  world,  free  from  dis- 
tresses, free  from  family  attachments,  and  leading  the  life  of 
religious  students.  302.  Now,  if  a  man  attains  happiness 
through  his  own  successes,  not  through  those  of  others,  he 
must  therefore  act;  no  good  fortune  results  from  inaction. 
304.  Behold  how  people  are  actively  engaged  each  in  their 
own  occupations.  Act,  therefore,  for  no  success  results  from 
inaction." 

xcvili.  M.  Bh.  xii.  4094.  "If  my  birth  is  mean,  good 
birth  arises  from  good  character.  I  seek  those  acts  by 
which  reputation  is  spread.  If  I  dwell  in  a  cemetery,  hear 
about  my  contemplation.  It  is  the  soul  which  produces 
actions ;  a  hermitage  do6s  not  confer  righteousness.  If  a  man 
slay  a  Brahman  in  an  hermitage,  is  that  no  sin  1  and  if  he 
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bestows  a  cow  in  a  place  other  than  a  hermitage,  is  the  gift 
fruitless  r' 

xcix.  Jf.5A.v.  1623.  "Dhritarashtraasks:  Isthemanwho 
knows  the  Eig-,  the  Yajur-,  and  the  Sama-  Vedas,  and  com- 
mits sin,  polluted  by  that  sin  or  not  ?  Sanatsujata  answers  : 
Texts  of  the  Sama-,  Rig-,  or  Yajur-  Vedas,  do  not  deliver  the 
ignorant  man  from  his  sinful  action ;  this  I  tell  thee  truly. 
1635.  (  =  v.  1224).  Vedic  texts  do  not  deliver  from  sin  the 
guileful  man  living  in  guile.  They  abandon  him  at  the  time 
of  his  end,  as  birds  whose  wings  are  grown  leave  their  nests." 
(compare  Isaiah  i.  11  ff.,  Iviii.  6  ;  Hosea  vi.  6.)  Vriddha 
Chanakya,  xi.  7. — "  A  man  who  is  inwardly  depraved  is  not 
cleansed  by  bathing  at  a  hundred  Tirthas  (holy  places) ;  just 
as  a  pitcher  holding  intoxicating  liquor,  even  though  burnt 
(is  not  rendered  pure)."  Subhashitarnava,  267.  As  a  vessel 
which  has  held  intoxicating  liquor  does  not  become  clean 
though  washed  with  river  water,  so,  too,  a  living  being  defiled 
by  falsehood  and  other  sins  is  not  purified  by  bathing.  BM,., 
96.  Liberality,  worship,  austerity,  visiting  holy  places,  learn- 
ing— all  these  things  avail  nothing  to  the  man  whose  heart  is 
not  pure." 

C.  M.Bh.  iii.  13445.  "The  carrying  of  the  triple  staff, 
silence,  a  load  of  matted  locks,  shaving,  a  garb  of  bark  or 
skin,  religious  observances,  consecration,  the  agnihotra  offer- 
ing, abode  in  a  forest,  the  drying  up  of  the  body — all  these 
things  will  be  worthless  if  the  disposition  is  not  pure.  .  .  . 
13448".  Those  high-souled  men  who  sin  not  in  thought,  word; 
deed,  or  intention — they  practise  austerity  which  does  not 
consist  in  drying  up  the  body.  .  .  .  13450".  A  sage  living  at 
home,  always  clean  and  adorned,  who  throughout  his  life 
is  merciful — he  is  freed  from  his  sins.  Sinful  deeds  are  not 
cleansed  by  abstinence  from  food  and  so  forth.  13454.  It  is 
not  from  eating  roots  and  fruits,  nor  from  silence,  nor  from 
fasting  {lit  eating  air),  nor  by  shaving  the  head,  nor  by  sitting 
in  a  hut,  nor  by  wearing  matted  hair,  nor  sleeping  on  the 
bare  ground,  nor  constant  abstinence,  nor  by  tending  fire,  nor 
by  entering  into  water,  nor  sleeping  on  the  ground,  nor  by 
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knowledge  (?),  nor  by  rites,  that  decay,  death,  and  diseases 
are  averted,  and  the  highest  condition  is  attained.  As  seeds 
burned  by  fire  do  not  sprout  again,  so  the  soul  again  is  never 
associated  with  sufferings  which  have  been  burnt  up  by 
knowledge."  M.  Bh.  xii.  2979. — "  Austerity  is  superior  to 
sacrifice — this  is  the  highest  doctrine  of  the  Veda.  I  shall 
describe  this  austerity.  Hear  from  me  what  it  is.  Abstinence 
from  injury  and  cruelty,  truth,  austerity,  pity — this  is  what 
the  wise  regard  as  austerity,  and  not  the  maceration  of  the 
body." 

CI.  M.  Bh.  i.  3095,  repeated  in  xii.  6002,  and  xiii.  3650"  ff. 
"  Let  a  thousand  A^vamedhas  (immolations  of  a  horse)  and 
truth  be  weighed  in  the  balance — truth  exceeds  the  thousand 
a^vamedhas. 

CII.  xiii.  1544.  "Let  a  thousand  A^vamedhas  and  truth  be 
weighed  against  each  other — I  know  not  if  the  sacrifices 
would  weigh  half  so  much  as  truth."    Comp.  xiii.  6073. 

cm.  This  is  a  prose  passage  from  the  ^atapatha  Brahmana, 
ii.  2,  2,  19  :  "As  fire  is  kindled  into  brilliancy  when  clarified 
butter  is  shed  upon  it,  so  the  man  who  speaks  truth  acquires 
ever  greater  glory,  and  becomes  daily  more  prosperous ;  whilst 
he  who  utters  falsehood  declines  continually  in  glory,  and 
becomes  every  day  more  wretched,  as  fite  is  extinguished 
when  water  is  poured  upon  it.  Wherefore  a  man  should 
speak  nothing  but  truth."  lUi.  iii.  1,  2,  10 :  "A  man  be- 
comes impure  by  uttering  falsehood." 

crv.  This  passage  also  is  from  a  prose  work,  the  Taittiriya 
Aranyaka  x.  9,  and  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor 
E.  von  Roth  of  Tubingen :  "  As  the  odour  of  a  tree  in  full 
flower  is  wafted  from  a  distance,  so,  too,  the  odour  of  a  holy 
act  is  wafted  from  afar.  As  a  man  who  steps  upon  the  edge 
of  a  sword  placed  over  a  pit  (cries  out),*  '  I  shall  slip,  I  shall 
fall  into  the  pit : '  so  let  a  man  guard  himself  from  falsehood 

*  Professor  Both  observes  that  the  text  here  appears  not  to  be  quite 
correct,  though  the  sense  is  not  thereby  affected. 
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(or  sin)."  (The  commentator  on  the  passage  remarks  that 
reference  is  here  made  to  a  man  expert  in  performing  various 
difficult  feats,  and  engaged  in  exhibiting  his  skill  for  the 
amusement  of  a  king  and  his  court.) 

CV.  M.  Bh.  V.  1289.  "  Let  a  man  maintain  good  conduct. 
Eiches  come  and  go.  He  whose  wealth  only  is  lost  suffers 
no  loss ;  but  he  who  loses  his  good  conduct  is  indeed  lost.'' 

CVi.  M.Bh.  V.  1381.  "Let  him  who  desires  great  pro- 
sperity in  respect  of  wealth,  first  practise  righteousness ;  for 
prosperity  does  not  depart  from  righteousness,  as  ambrosia 
does  not  depart  from  heaven.''  lUd.  1223.  "Just  as  a  man 
sets  his  heart  on  what  is  good,  all  the  objects  which  he  has  in 
view  are  attained ;  of  this  there  is  no  doubt."  Ibid.  4158. 
"  Let  him  who  seeks  pleasure  and  riches  first  practise 
righteousness ;  for  riches  and  pleasure  never  depart  from 
righteousness." 

CVII.  M.  Bh.  xii.  9810  (incorrectly  quoted  in  p.  78  as  xii. 
910).  "  In  wealth  there  is  a  small  portion  of  enjoyment ;  but 
the  highest  enjoyment  is  found  in  righteousness." 

CVIII.  Vayu  Bwarja  viii.  190  (see  Original  Sanskrit  Texts, 
i.  98  f.)  "The  Vedas,  with  their  appendages,  sacrifices, 
fasts,  and  ceremonies,  avail  not  to  a  depraved  man  when 
his  disposition  has  become  corrupted.  All  external  rites  are 
fruitless  to  one  who  is  inwardly  debased,  however  energeti- 
cally he  may  perform  them.  A  man  who  bestows  even  the 
whole  of  his  substance  with  a  defiled  heart  will  thereby 
acquire  no  merit — of  which  a  good  disposition  is  the  only 
cause." 

Cix.  M.  Bh.  iii.  13747.  "  They  who  think  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  righteousness,  who  have  no  faith  in  it,  and  who 
deride  the  pure,  undoubtedly  perish.  The  sinner  is  ever  like 
a  great  inflated  skin.  The  imaginations  of  conceited  fools  are 
baseless."  [The  reference  to  the  passage  from  which  the  last 
four  lines  of  the  metricalpassagehave  been  derived  has  beenlost.] 

M.Bh.  xii.    2317.    "A  man  who    has    faith,  and    who 
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has  subdued  his  senses,  kindles  the  sacrificial  fire  whether 
the  sun  has  risen  or  not:  faith  is  the  great  cause  (of  well- 
doing). That  which  he  spills  is  the  first;  and  what  he 
does  not  spill  is  the  last.  There  are  many  forms  of  sacrifice, 
and  various  rewards  of  works.  The  Brahman  who  knows 
these,  who  has  acquired  certain  knowledge,  and  is  possessed 
by  faith — he  ought  to  sacrifice.  2320.  They  declare  to  be 
good  that  man  who  desires  to  sacrifice,  though  he  be  a  thief 
or  a  sinner,  or  the  worst  of  sinners.  The  rishis  applaud  him 
— and  this  is  certainly  good ;  it  is  a  settled  point  that  the 
castes  should  in  every  way  and  always  sacrifice.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  three  worlds  equal  to  sacrifice ;  wherefore  they 
say  that  a  man  should  sacrifice  ungrudgingly,  according  to 
his  power  and  will." 

ex.  ilf.  £A.  xiv.  2835.  "The  sinful,  hypocritical  Brahman,  the 
worst  of  men,  who,  possessed  by  passion  and  illusion,  and  un- 
bridled in  conduct,  has  acquired  riches  by  sinful  acts,  and  in 
order  to  make  men  trust  him  [or  believe  him  virtuous],  bestows 
gifts  on  Brahmans,  he  comes  to  a  miserable  end.  Bent  also 
upon  gathering  (money),  enslaved  by  avarice  and  illusion,  he 
torments  living  creatures  by  sin,  springing  from  impure  inten- 
tion (?)  He  who,  having  so  gained  wealth  by  delusion,  be- 
stows it,  or  sacrifices,  does  not  in  the  next  world  enjoy  the 
reward  of  these  acts,  owing  to  his  sinful  acquisition  of  riches. 
But  those  righteous  men  who  according  to  their  means  give 
gifts,  gleanings  of  grain,  roots,  fruits,  vegetables,  a  vessel  of 
water,  go  to  heaven."  HM.  xiii.  5544*. — "Excellent  food, 
rightfully  gained,  is  to  be  given  to  Brahmans." 

This  passage,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  very  freely  rendered  in 
the  metrical  version. 

CXI.  Mh.  xiii.  7594  (wrongly  quoted  in  p.  80  as  xiii. 
7574),  7595*. — "  A  man  should  worship  the  gods  with  sin- 
cerity, should  serve  his  guru  (teacher)  honestly,  and  lay  up 
treasure  in  the  next  world.  7594.  Let  him  practise  right- 
eousness alone,  and  not  make  mere  pretences  to  it." 

cxii.  M.Bh.  xiv.  2788. — "  Righteousness  is  not  so  delighted 
by  the  bestowal  of  abundant  gifts,  as  it  is  pleased  by  small 
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gifts  (derived  from  means)  gained  justly,  and  purified  by 
faith."  Ibvi.  xii.  10788.—"  A  gift  bestowed  with  contempt, 
and  without  faith,  is  declared  by  munis,  who  state  the  truth, 
to  be  the  worst  of  gifts."  Compare  Proverbs  xv.  8,  "  The 
sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord ;  but 
the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight."  Ecclesiasticus  xxxiv. 
19,  "  The  Most  High  is  not  pleased  with  the  offerings  of  the 
wicked  j  neither  is  he  pacified  for  sin  by  the  multitude  of 
sacrifices.  Whoso  bringeth  an  offering  of  the  goods  of  the 
poor,  doeth  as  one  that  killeth  the  son  before  his  father's 
eyes."  Ibid.  xxxv.  7,  "  The  sacrifice  of  a  just  man  is  accept- 
able, and  the  memorial  thereof  shall  never  be  forgotten." 

Euripides,  fragment  of  his  Danae : — lyi)  Si  mXXdxig  goipuTs- 
poug  irevTirag  athpag  eleopu  ruv  irXovaiiav,  xai  hoTai  nmfid,  ^tipl 

"  But  I  often  perceive  poor  men  to  be  wiser  than  the  rich ; 
and  those  who  present  with  their  hands  small  offerings  to 
the  gods,  to  be  more  pious  than  those  who  sacrifice  oxen." 

Euripides,  fragment  (940)  in  Nauck's  Edition : — In  'iaS', 
oravrig  surfs/SSv  Siji  hoT;,  xotv  /iixp&  6\ir\,  rtiyy&vn  eurriptag. 

"  Know  this  well,  that  when  any  pious  man  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  even  if  his  offering  be  small,  he  obtains  safety." 

cxiii.  M.  Bh.  v.  1028.  "  These  two  men,  0  king,  abide 
above  in  heaven,  a  master  who  is  patient,  and  a  poor  man 
who  is  liberal." 

CXIV.  M.Bh.  xii.  795.  "They  (the  wise)  declare  that  riches 
should  be  bestowed,  not  enjoyed  or  hoarded.  What  is  the 
use  of  hoarding  money,  when  a  higher  employment  of  it 
exists  1 "  This  direction  as  to  the  use  of  wealth  has  been  some- 
what modified  in  the  translation. 

cxv.  M.  Bh.  xii.  5906.  "  These  men  do  not  practise  right- 
eousness for  the  sake  of  wealth  or  reputation,  but  because  it 
must  necessarily  be  practised ;  and  so  of  bodily  acts."  Ibid. 
1328 :  "  Let  not  a  righteous  man  bestow  gifts  for  reputation, 
nor  from  fear,  or  upon  a  benefactor,"  &c.,  &c. 

cxvi.  M.Bh.  vii,  5960.  "They  say  that  noble  deeds  are 
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easily  practised  by  a  noble  man ;  but  ignoble  deeds  are  per- 
petrated by  him  with  the  greatest  difficulty." 

cxvil.  M.  Bh.  V.  3313.  "  If  striving  according  to  his  power 
for  a  righteous  end,  a  man  does  not  gain  it,  he  undoubtedly 
attains  the  merit  of  it." 

cxvili.  M.Bh.  V.  3314.  "If  a  man  who  has  in  thought 
meditated  sin  does  not  seek  to  carry  out  his  intention,  he  does 
not  receive  its  punishment ;  so  moralists  think." 

CXix.  M.  Bh.  xii.  7063.  "  The  wise  say  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  all  creatures  is  seated  in  the  mind;  let  every  one 
therefore  seek  in  his  mind  the  good  of  all  creatures." 

cxx.  M.  Bh.  xii.  7064.  "  Let  a  man  practise  righteousness 
alone  {i.e.,  by  himself).  In  doing  so  he  has  no  helper.  Having 
only  ascertained  the  rule,  what  can  a  helper  do  ? " 

cxxi.  M.  Bh.  xiii.  3010.  "  He  who  gives,  and  who  does, 
what  is  (dear)  pleasing,  receives  (dear)  pleasant  things.  He 
is  dear  to  (all)  creatures,  here  and  hereafter.  But  he  who 
from  haughtiness  does  not  honour  according  to  his  power 
a  poor  helpless  (!)  suppliant  is  cruel.  He  who  shows  kind- 
ness even  to  a  poor  enemy  who  takes  refuge  with  him  in  his 
misfortune,  is  an  excellent  man." 

cxxii.  M.  Bh.  V.  1010.  "  He  who  has  acquired  great 
wealth,  or  knowledge,  or  regal  power,  and  yet  displays  no 
arrogance,  is  called  a  wise  man." 

cxxiii.  M.Bh.  V.  1088.  "Misfortunes  do  not  visit  the 
excellent  man  who  eats  moderately,  meting  out  support  to  those 
who  depend  upon  him,  who  sleeps  moderately  after  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  work,  and  who  when  asked  gives  to  his 
eneniies." 

cxxiv.  M.Bh.  V.  1011.  "Who  is  more  cruel  than  the 
man  who  alone  eats  of  the  best,  and  wears  fine  garments,  but 
does  not  (properly)  support  those  who  depend  upon  him." 

CXXV.  Marm  xi.  9  f.  The  following  is  Sir  Wm.  Jones's 
translation  of  these  verses,  9.     "He  who  bestows  gifts  on 
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strangers  (with  a  view  to  worldly  fame),  while  he  suffers  his 
family  to  live  in  distress,  though  he  has  power  (to  sup- 
port them),  touches  his  lips  with  honey,  but  swallows  poison  ; 
such  virtue  is  counterfeit.  10.  Even  what  he  does  for 
the  sake  of  his  future  spiritual  body,  to  the  injury  of 
those  whom  he  is  bound  to  maintain,  shall  bring  him  ulti- 
mate misery  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next."  The  words 
placed  by  Jones  at  the  beginning  of  verse  1 0  are  explained 
by  the  commentator  KuUuka  as  "  gifts  and  so  forth  given 
from  a  feeling  of  duty  in  reference  to  the  next  world." 

cxxvi.  M.Bh.  iii.  16796.  "Knowing  that  such  is  the 
conduct  in  which  noble  men  delight,  the  good,  when  they 
promote  the  welfare  of  others,  expect  no  reciprocity." 

CXXVTI.  M.Bh.  V.  1517"  f.  (=  xiii.  5571).  "  Let  no 
man  do  to  another  what  would  be  repugnant  to  himself. 
This  is  duty  in  summary.  Any  other  rule  is  according  to 
inclination."  Ibid.  xiii.  5572.  "  In  refusing,  in  bestowing,  in 
regard  to  pleasure  and  pain,  to  what  is  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable, a  man  obtains  the  proper  rule  by  considering  the 
case  as  like  his  own."  BM.  xii.  9248i'  f.  "  Let  no  man  do' 
to  others  any  action  which  he  would  not  wish  to  be  done  by 
others  to  himself,"  knowing  that  it  is  displeasing  to  himself. 
9250".  How  can  any  one  who  himself  desires  to  live  slay 
another  ?  9251  (wrongly  printed  9281  in  p.  84).  "  What  a 
man  wishes  for  himself  let  him  also  meditate  for  another.'' 

In  the  8th  vol.  of  the  "  Bijbel  voor  Jongelieden,"  being  the 
2d  vol.  of  the  Apokriefe  Boeken,  p.  168,  Professor  Oort  refers 
to  the  following  as  a  saying  of  Hillel :  "  Wat  uzelven  onaan- 
genaam  zou  zijn,  doe  dat  00k  uwen  naaste  niet  aan ;  ziedaar 
de  gansche  Wet ;  al  het  overige  is  hiervan  slechts  de  verklar- 
ing  ;"  i.e.,  Bo  not  to  yowr  neigJibowr  what  would  be  disagreeable 
to  yourself;  see  in  this  the  whole  law;  all  the  rest  is  only  the 
explarmtion  of  this. 

cxxviii.  M.  Bh.  ii.  2442.  "  The  good  recollect  only 
benefits,  and  not  hostile  acts,  though  done  to  them,  being 
grateful  that  confidence  has  been  placed  in  them."  [Compare 
Ibid,  verse  2424.]    Ibid.  2438.     "  They  who  do  not  recognise 
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any  hostilities,  who  look  to  good  qualities,  not  bad,  who  do 
not  enter  upon  quarrels,  are  most  excellent  men.  2439. 
The  good  recollect  only  benefits  and  not  hostile  acts  though 
done  to  them ;  and  doing  what  is  beneficial  to  others,  they 
expect  no  return." 

cxxix.  M.  5A.  i.  6116  (  =  6254:i'f.)  "He  only  is  a  complete 
man,  a  (good)  deed  done  to  whom  is  not  lost  and  who  does 
more"  ["many  times  more,"  in  verse  6255]  "for  another, 
than  another  has  done  for  him."  lUd.  iii.  13252.  "Let  a 
man  do  a  hundredfold  what  has  been  done  to  him.  Among 
the  gods  there  is  nothing  fixed  (in  regard  to  this)." 

cxxx.  M.  Bh.  iii.  13745  (=xii.  3531b.)  «  Let  a  man  set 
himself  to  do  the  good  which  he  may  design.  Let  him  not 
reward  evil  for  evil,  but  be  always  good." 

cxxxi.  M.  Bh.  xii.  3880.  I  give  this  verse  with  its  con- 
text from  the  MahdWiS/rata  xii.  3877  ff.  "A  foolish  man 
who  is  unfortunate  from  of  old,  in  consequence  of  what  has 
gone  before,  constantly  reviles  the  Disposer  of  events,  (comp. 
iii.  13847).  He  cannot  endure  those  -who  are  successful, 
(3878)  and  regards  prosperous  men  as  undeserving.  From 
this  cause  this  (his)  suffering  continually  recurs.  3879. 
Those  who  fancy  themselves  heroes,  are  full  of  envy  and 
haughtiness.  Be  not  thou  thus  envious,  O  king.  3880. 
Endure  thou  the  prosperity  of  others,  although  thyself  un- 
prosperous.  Discreet  men  always  enjoy  good  fortune,  though 
it  is  found  elsewhere.  3881.  For  prosperity,  though  abiding 
with  an  enemy,  flows  away  to  a  man.  And  righteous  men 
who  are  thoughtful  and  (3882)  practised  in  contemplation, 
voluntarily  abandon  prosperity,  and  quit  their  sons  and 
grandsons,  perceiving,  as  they  do,  that  the  love  (of  gain)  and 
wealth,  occasion  much  pain.  3883.  Other  men,  too,  abandon 
(the  pursuit  of)  wealth,  thinking  it  to  be  very  difficult  of 
acquisition." 

cxxxii.  M.Bh.  xii.  4993.  "A  man  who  repays  very 
largely  a  benefit  conferred  on  himself  is  not  equal  to  the  first 
benefactor.  He  only  acts  in  requital  of  what  has  been  done 
for  him  ;  the  other  acts  without  (this)  motive." 
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cxxxiii.  Vihrama  Charita,  158.  "  Hear  the  sum  of  duty 
which  is  declared  in  a  million  of  books.  Helping  others  is 
to  be  esteemed  as  righteousness,  oppression  of  others  as  sin." 

cxxxiv.  Pcmchatantra  iii.  103  (Bombay  ed.)  "  Hear  the  sum 
of  righteousness,  and  when  thou  hast  heard,  learn  (or  ponder) 
it.     Do  not  to  others  what  would  be  repugnant  to  thyself" 

cxxxv.  Pamhatantra  247  (Bombay  ed.),  227  (Kosegarten's 
ed.)  "  What  merit  is  there  in  the  goodness  of  the  man  who 
is  good  to  his  benefactors ;  he  only  who  is  good  to  those  who 
do  him  wrong,  is  called  good  by  the  virtuous." 

cxxxvi.  BMgavata  Purdria  viii.  7-44.  "G-ood  men  are 
generally  distressed  by  the  distresses  of  mankind ;  such  (sym- 
pathy) is  the  highest  worship  of  Purusha,  the  Soul  of  all 
things." 

Bahuda/r/cma,  122.  "  That  the  wise  man  should  in  what- 
ever manner  (he  can)  promote  the  satisfaction  of  every  em- 
bodied creature — this  is  the  worship  of  Vishnu."  Compare 
Kamandakiya-niti-sara,  iii.  34  fiF. ;  Eajatarangini,  i.  227 ; 
Agni  Purana,  &c. 

CXXXVII.  BMgavata  Pwr&na  x.  22.  35.  "  What  constitutes 
the  birth  of  embodied  creatures  in  this  world  completely 
fruitful  is  this,  that  they  should  with  their  life,  with  their 
means,  with  their  understanding,  and  with  their  speech, 
always  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  other  creatures  in  this 
world.''  Panchatantra,  iii  96  (Bomb.  ed.).  "  He  whose  days 
come  and  go  devoid  of  righteousness, — he,  like  the  bellows 
of  a  blacksmith,  though  breathing,  does  not  live.'' 

CXXXVIII.  Vriddka  Ghmahya  xv.  1.  "  The  man  whose 
heart  melts  with  pity  to  all  creatures,  has  knowledge,  and 
gains  final  liberation  (moksha) ;  which  are  not  attained  by 
matted  hair,  ashes,  and  the  garb  of  a  mendicant." 

CXXXIX.  M.Bh.  iii.  13,235.  "Let  a  man  conquer  a  niggard  by 
generosity,  a  liar  by  truth,  a  cruel  man  by  patience,  and  a  bad 
man  by  goodness."  Ibid.  v.  1518.  "Let  a  man  conquer  anger 
with  calmness,  a  bad  man  by  goodness,  a  niggard  by  gene- 
rosity, and  falsehood  by  truth."    (This  maxim  occurs  also  as 
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verse  223,  in  the  Buddhist  Dhammapada,  -written  in  the  Pali 
language.)  A  very  different  maxim  is  found  in  M.  Bh.  xii. 
4052.  "  To  act  towards  any  man  as  he  has  acted  to  any 
other,  is  righteousness.  Deceitful  conduct  is  to  be  quelled 
by  deceit;  and  kindly  conduct  is  to  be  requitted  with  kind- 


CXL.  M.  Bh.  V.  1270.  "  The  gods  regard  with  delight  the 
man  who  does  not  utter  opprobrious  language,  or  cause  it  to 
be  uttered ;  who  when  struck  does  not  strike  again,  or  cause 
(his  smiter)  to  be  struck ;  and  who  does  not  desire  to  smite 
the  wicked  man."  Ibid.  xii.  11008.  "  He  who  when  reviled 
•does  not  say  anything  either  bitter  or  pleasing,  who,  through 
patience,  when  smitten  does  not  smite  again,  nor  wish  any 
evil  to  his  smiter,  in  him  the  gods  constantly  delight." 
Instead  of  "  delight  in,"  Dr  Bohtlingk  here  renders  "  envy." 
In  M.  Bh.  xii.  9968  ff.,  it  is  said,  among  other  things,  of  a 
man  who  in  pursuit  of  final  emancipation  has  renounced  the 
world,  and  adopted  a  mendicant  and  ascetic  life,  v.  9972: 
"  Let  him  endure  reviling  with  patience  ;  let  him  desire 
nothing  ;  when  he  is  angrily  addressed,  let  him  speak  kindly ; 
when  reviled,  let  him  reply  benevolently.'' 

CXLI.  M.  Bh.  xii.  5528.  "  Suitable  hospitality  should  be 
shown  even  to  an  enemy  when  he  comes  to  one's  house.  A 
tree  does  not  withdraw  its  shade  even  from  him  who  comes 
to  cut  it  down."  (These  words  are  said  in  the  poem  to  be 
addressed  by  a  bird  to  a  fowler.) 

M.  Bh.  ii.  189.  "  Dost  thou  cherish  as  a  son  an  enemy  who 
has  resorted  to  thee  from  fear,  or  who  has  fallen  into  decay, 
or  who  has  been  conquered  in  battle  ? "  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  questions  on  duty  proposed  by  Narada  to  Yudhish- 
thira,  ii.  151  ff. 

M.Bh.  xiii.  3012.  "He  is  a  most  excellent  man  who 
befriends  in  his  calamity  even  an  enemy  in  distress  who  takes 
refuge  with  him." 

xiii.  6657.  "  Those  friendly  men  go  to  heaven  who,  when 
they  meet  with  them,  treat  with  the  same  disposition  foes 
and  friends." 
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CXLir.  Subh&shitarnoiva,  274 ;  and  quoted  in  the  preface  ot 
Halhed's  Gentoo  Code.  "  A  good  man  who  regards  the  wel- 
fare of  others  does  not  show  enmity  even  when  he  is  being 
destroyed.  Even  when  it  is  being  cut  down,  the  Sandal  tree 
imparts  fragrance  to  the  edge  of  the  axe." 

CXLiii.  Mahdbharata  xiii.  3212.  "Let  no  one  contemn  a 
person  who  comes  to  his  house,  or  send  him  away  (empty). 
A  gift  bestowed  even  on  an  outcast  or  a  dog  is  not  thrown 
away." 

The  sentiment  in  verse  3216  is  not  so  good.  "He  who 
has  committed  a  very  sinful  act,  and  gives  food  to  a  suppliant, 
especially  to  a  Brahman,  does  not  suffer  for  his  sin." 

CXLIV.  Hitopadeia  i.  55  (or  63).  "The  good  show  com- 
passion even  to  worthless  creatures.  The  moon  does  not 
withdraw  its  light  from  the  house  of  the  ChUnd&la." 

CXLV.  Panchatantra  v.  38  (Bombay  edition).  "  To  consider. 
Is  this  man  one  of  our  own  or  an  alien  ?  is  a  mark  of  little- 
minded  persons  ;  but  the  whole  earth  is  of  kin  to  the  generous 
hearted."  Compare  St  Luke  x.  29  ff,  "  And  who  is  my  neigh- 
bour?" 

BMgavaia  Purama  x.  72, 19.  "  Who  is  an  alien  to  men  who 
look  upon  all  with  an  equal  eye?"  Compare  Euripides,  frag- 
ment 19,  of  an  uncertain  author  : 

" A-jrai  fih  arjf  aierSi  vepdei/iog, 
a-TTaaa  ds  ^6S!iv  aiidpl  yimaitfi  varpls. 

"  The  entire  air  can  be  crossed  by  an  eagle ;  the  entire  earth 
is  the  native  country  of  the  noble  man." 

CXLVI.  Bamaymia  vi.  115,  41.  "A  noble  man  should  show 
mercy  to  men  whether  virtuous  or  wicked,  or  even  deserving 
of  death;  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  offend." 

CXLVII.  Manu  ii.  238.  "Let  a  man  accept  with  faith  valu- 
able knowledge  even  from  a  person  of  low  degree,  (a  know- 
ledge of)  the  highest  duty  even  from  a  humble  man,  and 
a  jewel  of  a  wife  even  from  an  ignoble  family.  239.  Nectar 
maybe  drawn  even  from  poison;  good  words. even  from  a 
child ;  (a  lesson  of)  good  conduct  even  from  an  enemy,  and 
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gold  rom  what  is  unclean.  240.  Women,  gems,  knowledge, 
righteousness,  purity,  good  words,  and  various  arts  are  to  be 
received  from  all  quarters.  241.  In  time  of  calamity,  it  is 
prescribed  that  a  student  may  read  with  one  who  is  not  a 
Brahman."  Compare  Mahabharata  xii.  6071  f.,  which  corres- 
ponds nearly  with  the  first  of  the  two  preceding  verses :  the  last 
clause  of  verse  6072  runs  thus  :  "  For  women,  gems,  and  water 
from  their  nature  cannot  be  spoiled."  idifngadhnirol s  Paddhati, 
Nlti,  34.  "  A  wise  sentiment  should  be  received  even  from  a 
child.  In  the  absence  of  the  sun,  does  not  even  a  lamp  illu- 
minate a  house  ?"  Similarly  in  the  Hitopade^a  ii.  77  (or  78). 
See  No.  bcsviii.  above. 

CXLViii.  M.  Bh.  V.  11 25.  "  Let  a  man  take  from  aU  quarters 
what  is  valuable,  even  from  a  raving  madman  and  a  chatter- 
ing child,  as  he  extracts  gold  from  stones." 

CXLix.  M.Bk  V.  1272;  xii.  11,023.  "A  man  becomes 
such  as  those  are  with  whom  he  dwells,  and  as  those  whose 
society  he  loves ;  and  such  as  he  desires  to  become.  Whether 
he  associates  with  a  good  man  or  a  bad,  with  a  thief,  or  an  as- 
cetic, he  undergoes  their  influence,  as  cloth  does  that  of  the 
dye  (with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact)."  vii.  5961.  "A 
man  quickly  acquires  the  character  of  those  among  whom  he 
lives,  and  the  places  to  which  he  resorts  :  this,  (0  Partha), 
is  seen  in  thee."  Compare  1  Corinthians  xv.  33  (from  Men- 
ander).  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." 

CL.  M.Bh.  V.  1164  =  xii.  2797.  "From  not  abandoning 
the  wicked,  those  who  themselves  are  not  evil  are,  from  the 
contact,  smitten  with  a  similar  punishment.  Moist  wood,  from 
being  mixed  with  dry,  is  burnt.  Do  not,  therefore,  ally  thyself 
with  the  wicked." 

CLi.  M.  Bh.  i.  3077.  "  For  a  fool  when  he  hears  the  words, 
good  and  bad,  of  men  who  are  talking,  takes  in  what  is  bad, 
as  a  pig  does  garbage.  But  a  wise  man  similarly  circum- 
stanced embraces  what  is  good,  as  a  swan  extracts  milk  from 
water." 

CLii.  M.  Bh.  iii.  25.  "  The  source  of  the  net  of  delusion  is 
association  with  fools ;  whilst  daily  association  with  the  good 
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is  the  source  of  righteousness.  Wherefore,  those  who  seek 
after  tranquillity  of  spirit  should  cultivate  the  society  of  the 
wise,  the  aged,  the  sweet-dispositioned,  the  ascetic,  the  vir- 
tuous. A  man  should  seek  those  in  whom  knowledge,  birth, 
and  action  are  found  unexceptionable ;  to  consort  with  them 
is  better  than  studying  books." 

CLIII.  M.  Bh.  xii.  4217.  "  Of  what  avail  is  the  praise  or  the 
censure  of  one  of  the  vulgar,  who  makes  a  useless  noise  like  a 
senseless  crow  in  the  forest  1 " 

CLiv.  M.Bh.  V.  1170.  "To  abstain  from  speaking  is  regarded 
as  very  difficult.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  much  that  is  valu- 
able and  striking." 

CLV.  HitopadeSa  iv.  10.  "  To  address  a  judicious  remark  to 
a  thoughtless  man  is  a  mere  threshing  of  chaff.  And  benefi- 
cence shown  to  mean  men  is,  O  king,  nothing  better  than 
writing  on  sand."  Compare  M.Bh.  v.  1009.  "  He  who  teaches 
one  who  cannot  be  taught,  or  who  waits  upon  a  man  who  has 
nothing,  or  who  courts  a  stingy  man,  is  called  a  fool." 

CLVI.  BhdmimvUdsa  i.  93.  "  "Whoever  kindly  treats  a  bad 
man,  ploughs  the  sky,  paints  a  picture  on  water,  and  bathes 
the  wind  with  water."  Compare  Proverbs  ix.  7  :  "He  that 
reproveth  a  scorner  getteth  to  himself  shame ;  and  he  that 
reproveth  a  wicked  man  getteth  himself  a  blot.  8.  Eeprove 
not  a  scorner,  lest  he  hate  thee ;  rebuke  a  wise  man,  and  he 
will  love  thee."  xiv.  6:  "A  scorner  seeketh  wisdom,  and 
findeth  it  not ;  but  knowledge  is  easy  unto  him  that  under- 
standeth."  xv.  12  :  "A  scorner  loveth  not  one  that  reproveth 
him ;  neither  will  he  go  unto  the  wise."  xxvii.  22 :  Though 
thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat 
with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him." 
Jeremiah  xiii.  23 :  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or 
the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  ac- 
customed (Heb.,  taught)  to  do  evil."  Matthew  vii.  6  :  "  Give 
not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet, 
and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  Titus  iii.  10  :  "A  man  that 
is  an  heretic  after, the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject;  11. 
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knowing  that  he  that  is  such  is  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being 
condemned  of  himself."  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  ii.  22  :  "  But 
it  has  happened  unto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb, 
'  The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again ;  and  the  sow  that 
was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire.' " 

CLVii.  M,  Bh.  V.  3290  f.  "  Let  not  a  wise  man  speak  (in  a 
company)  where  good  and  bad  words  are  equally  esteemed; 
he  would  be  like  a  singer  to  deaf  men." 

CLViii.  M.  Bh.  ii.  2485.  "Instruction  does  not  teach  a  fool 
what  is  good  or  the  reverse.  A  child  in  understanding  will  never 
become  mature  (literally,  aged)."  lUd.  1945:  "  He  who  has 
no  understanding  of  his  own,  but  is  merely  learned,  does  not 
learn  the  sense  of  books,  as  a  spoon  does  not  taste  the  flavour 
of  broth."  Ihid.  x.  178  :  "A  brave  man  (Mrah)  if  very  stupid, 
though  he  long  waits  upon  a  learned  man,  does  not  discern  what 
is  duty,  as  a  spoon  does  not  taste  the  flavour  of  broth :  but  an 
intelligent  man  who  has  attended  on  the  learned  man  but  for 
a  short  time,  quickly  discerns  duty,  as  the  tongue  tastes  the 
flavour  of  broth." 

CLIX.  M.  Bh.  V.  1172  (xiii.  4987).  "A  wound  inflicted  by 
arrows  heals ;  a  wood  cut  down  by  an  axe  grows ;  but  harsh 
words  are  hateful ;  a  wound  inflicted  by  them  does  not  heal. 
Arrows  of  different  sorts  can  be  extracted  from  the  body ;  but 
a  word-dart  cannot  be  drawn  out,  for  it  is  seated  in  the 
heart." 

CLX.  M.  Bh.  xiii.  4986.  "  Word-arrows  fly  from  the  mouth  ; 
whoever  is  smitten  by  them  mourns  night  and  day.  They 
alight  only  on  vital  parts ;  let  not  a  wise  man  discharge  them 
against  others."  v.  1266:  "  Harsh  words  bum  the  vital  parts, 
the  bones,  the  heart,  the  breath  of  men ;  the  man  who  loves 
righteousness  ought  therefore  to  avoid  burning  and  harsh 
words." 

CLXI.  M.  Bh.  i.  3559.  "  He  should  be  regarded  as  the  most 
luckless  of  men  and  as  carrying  Nirriti  (the  goddess  of  de- 
struction) fastened  to  his  mouth,  who  is  sharp  in  speech,  who 
wounds  men  and  smites  them  with  his  word-arrows." 
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CLXII.  M.  Bh.  V.  4348.  "  He  who  does  not  abide  by  the  in- 
structions of  friends  who  desire  his  welfare,  and  who  are  wise 
and  learned,  is  the  delight  of  his  enemies."  Compare  Ibid. 
4143—5. 

CLXiii.  M.  Bh.  X.  234*,  f.  "  He  who  does  not  listen  to  the 
disagreeable  but  wholesome  words  of  friends,  laments  when  he 
falls  into  misfortune,  as  I,  who  have  disregarded  these  two." 

CLXiv.  ilf.5A.  V.  3317.  "  Wise  men  regard  him  as  cruel  who 
does  not  come  to  the  help  of  a  friend  distressed  by  calamity, 
and  console  him  according  to  his  power.  He  who,  seeking  to 
restrain  his  friend  from  an  improper  act,  shall  even  seize  him 
by  the  hair,  can  incur  blame  from  no  one,  since  he  makes  every 
effort  in  his  power." 

CLXV.  M.  Bh.  xii.  2998  f.  "  They  say  that  this  is  the  best 
mark  of  a  friend,  that  he  should  never  be  content  with  (his 
friend's)  prosperity  {i.e.,  should  always  wish  it  greater) ;  and 
should  be  sad  at  his  decline.  Confide,  as  in  a  father,  in  the 
man  of  whom  one  thinks  that  to  him  '  my  loss  (or  death)  will 
be  his  loss  (or  death).' "  In  xii.  6284  :  Among  the  marks  of 
good  men  is  stated  that,  "  they  are  devoted  to  promoting  the 
objects  of  their  friends,  even  though  they  distress  themselves 
in  doing  so." 

CLXVI.  ilf.  5A.  xii.  4167.  "  What  is  broken  is  with  difficulty 
united ;  and  what  is  whole  is  with  dif&culty  broken.  But  the 
friendship  which  has  been  broken  and  again  cemented,  does  not 
continue  to  be  affectionate." 

CLXVII.  M.  Bh.  V.  1348.  "  Men  are  easily  found  who  always 
say  what  is  agreeable ;  but  one  who  speaks,  and  one  who 
listens  to,  what  is  disagreeable  but  wholesome,  are  difficult  to 
find.  1349  (  =  ii.  2137)  :  He  who  adhering  to  duty,  and  dis- 
regarding what  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  his  master, 
utters  disagreeable  but  wholesome  things, — in  him  a  king  finds 
an  ally."  lUd.  ii.  2136  :  "A  wicked  man  who  utters  agreeable 
things  is  (easily)  found  in  this  world."  The  next  half  verse 
corresponds  to  the  second  half  of  v.  1348.     Manuvf.  138  is 
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not  so  uncompromising :  "  A  man  should  speak  what  is  true, 
and  what  is  agreeable,  but  not  a  disagreeable  truth,  nor  an 
agreeable  falsehood ;  this  is  the  eternal  law.'' 

CLXViir.  M.  Bh.  xii.  4224.  "  The  man  who  ia  your  presence 
praises  your  virtue  and  reviles  you  behind  your  back,  is  a  dog 
in  the  world."  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  sense  of  the  last  clause 
of  the  verse.  The  explanation  given  of  the  similarity  between 
the  man  and  the  dog  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the 
metrical  translation  is  not  found  in  the  original. 

CLXIX.  M.Bh.  xii.  4224.  "For  a  bad  man,  uttering  censure  in 
public,  proclaims  faults,  as  a  serpent  displays  its  expanded  hood. 
He  who  seeks  to  retaliate  on  this  man  who  is  performing  his 
own  natural  part.,  (literally,  his  own  acts,  svcu-harma/rjA),  is  like 
a  senseless  ass  which  plunges  into  a  heap  of  ashes,  into  dirt." 

CLXX.  M.  Bh.  i.  8404.  "  An  intelligent  man  is  awake  before 
the  time  of  calamity ;  and  when  it  arrives  he  suffers  no  vex- 
ation. But  the  foolish  man  who  does  not  perceive  that 
calamity  has  arrived,  is  distressed  when  it  has  overtaken  him, 
and  does  not  attain  to  great  prosperity."  The  metrical  version, 
it  will  be  observed,  greatly  expands  the  original. 

CLXXI.  M.  Bh.  xii.  4889  and  4908.  "  He  who  provides  for 
contingencies  not  yet  arrived,  and  he  who  has  presence  of 
mind,  these  two  prosper,  whilst  the  procrastinator  perishes.'' 

CLXXir.  M.  Bh.  i.  5613.  "  The  man  who  does  not  encounter 
risks,  never  sees  good ;  but  he  who  faces  risks,  if  he  lives,  sees 
(good)." 

CLXXIII.  iii.  1259.  "A  man  should  never  despise  himself ; 
for  brilliant  success  never  attends  on  the  man  who  is  con- 
temned by  himself."  Ibid.  v.  4500  :  "  Do  not  despise  thyself, 
or  set  a  low  value  on  thyself."  4605  :  "  My  son,  a  man  should 
not  despise  himself  on  account  of  his  former  ill  successes. 
Things  previously  non-existent  spring  up,  whilst  others  which 
have  existed  disappear.''  Manu  iv.  137:  "Let  not  a  man 
despise  himself  on  account  of  previous  ill  successes  :  until  his 
death  let  him  seek  after  prosperity,  and  not  regard  it  as  un- 
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attainable."    The  other  extreme,  of  self-satisfaction,  is  con- 
demned by  Plautus.     Trin.  2,  2,  40. 

Qui  ipsus  sibi  aatis  placet,  nee  probus  est  nee  frugi  bonse ; 
Qui  ipsus  Be  contemnit,  in  eo  est  indoles  induatrise. 

"The  man  who  is  satisfied  with  himself  is  neither  virtuous 

nor  excellent ; 
He  who  contemns  himself  has  a  disposition  for  industry." 

OLXXIV.  Friddha  CMriakya  (Berlin  MS.,  32).  "  The  summit 
of  Meru  is  not  very  lofty,  nor  the  infernal  world  very  pro- 
found, nor  the  ocean  very  far  to  cross,  for  men  who  have 
energy  on  their  side.'' 

CLXXV.  M.Bh.  V.  1513",  f.  "  Men  ot  spirit  are  never  terrified 
in  forests,  in  impervious  woods,  in  hard  calamities,  in  alarms, 
or  when  weapons  are  uplifted." 

CLXXVI.  M.Bh.  vi.  2008.  "  Thy  intention  is  like  the  con- 
struction of  an  embankment  in  a  place  whence  the  water  haS 
flowed  away ;  or  like  the  digging  of  a  well  when  the  house 
has  been  burnt."  Compare  Eamayana,  ii.  18,  23  (Bombay 
ed.)  "Thou  in  vain  desirest  to  construct  a  dam  when  the 
water  is  gone."  Bhartrihari  iii.  76.  "  A  wise  man  should 
strenuously  strive  after  his  own  wellbeing  whilst  his  body  is 
in  health,  whilst  decay  is  far  off,  whilst  his  strength  is  un- 
broken, and  there  is  no  decay  of  life :  when  the  house  is  in 
flames,  what  is  the  use  of  making  an  effort  to  dig  a  well  1 " 

CLXXVII.  M.Bh.  xii.  3814.  "The  opportunity  which  passes 
away  from  a  man  seeking  for  an  opportunity  can  hardly  be 
obtained  by  him  again,  when  he  wishes  to  act.'' 

CLXXViii.  Mbh.  xi.  36.  "  A  man  should  at  first  act  with  all 
his  might,  that  he  may  not  afterwards  lament  the  loss  of  an 
object  which  has  passed  away  from  him." 

CLXXix.  Mbh.  V.  1112.  "What  shall  happen  to  me  if  I  do 
this  1  What  shall  happen  to  me  if  I  do  not  do  it  ?  Eeflect- 
ing  thus  on  acts,  let  a  man  do  or  not  perform  them." 

CLXXX.  Mbh.  xi.  184b  f.  "  Neither  valour,  nor  wealth,  nor 
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friends,  have  such  power  to  rescue  a  man  from  grief,  as  a  reso- 
lute self-commanding  spirit." 

CLXXXI.  Uhh.  iii.  14079  (  =  xi.  76*  f.;  xii.  12494).  "Let  a 
man  quell  mental  sufifering  by  ■wisdom,  bodily  by  medicines  : 
such  is  the  power  of  knowledge ;  let  not  a  man  place  himself 
on  an  equality  with  children,"  or  "  with  others  "  (xi.  77). 

CLXXXii.  Mhh.  iii.  62;  xi.  67;  xii.  751;  6497"  f.;  12483. 
"  Thousands  of  occasions  of  grief,  and  hundreds  of  occasions 
of  fear"  ("joy"  in  xii.  751)  "every  day  assail  the  fool,  but 
not  the  wise  man." 

CLXXXiii.  Myh.  V.  993.  "  Those  men  are  wise  who  do  not 
■  desire  the  unattainable,  who  do  not  love  to  mourn  over  what 
is  lost,  and  are  not  overwhelmed  by  calamities." 

CLXXXiV.  Jfft/i.  4148f.  "The  sky  seems  to  have  a  boundary; 
a  firefly  looks  like  fire :  yet  the  sky  has  no  boundary,  and 
there  is  no  fire  in  a  firefly.  Therefore  an  object  which  looks 
(thus  or  thus)  to  the  sense,  should  be  examined.  He  who 
after  examining  things,  makes  them  known,  is  not  afterwards 
vexed." 

CLXXXV.  Mhh.  iii.  14085.  "There  is  no  end  to  discontent, 
but  contentment  is  the  highest  happiness.  Those  who  have 
traversed  the  road  (of  life  or  of  knowledge)  do  not  lament, 
beholding  the  highest  goal  (in  view)." 

CLXXXVI.  Mhh.  xi.  75"  f.  "  Men,  after  attaining  to  one  dis- 
tinguished condition  of  wealth  after  another,  remain  unsatis- 
fied and  deluded ;  but  the  wise  attain  contentment." 

CLXXXVii.  Suhhashitarvava,  110.  "  Men  long  after  what  they 
have  not  got,  and  are  indifferent  to  what  they  have.  In 
winter  they  long  for  heat,  and  so  in  summer  again  for  frost." 

CLXXXViii.  Mhh.  xii.  6712.  "  Some  men  by  their  birth  have 
more  enjoyment,  others  are  very  distressed,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  anywhere  in  this  world  any  one  has  perfect  enjoyment." 
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The  word  ^&ly&,  which  I  have  translated  "  by  their  birth,'' 
is  explained  in  Bothlingk  and  Eoth's  Dictionary,  vol.  v., 
column  1441,  under  the  word  jS&,  as  meaning  "from  the 
beginning,"  "  altogether  : "  (wra  Anfang  an,  von  Haus  aus\. 

CLXXXIX.  Mlh.  xii.  6713.  "Men,  after  obtaining  riches, 
desire  royal  power ;  after  getting  kingly  power,  they  desire 
godhead ;  after  obtaining  that,  they  desire  the  rank  of  Indra. 
Thou  art  wealthy,  but  neither  a  king  nor  a  god ;  but  even 
shouldst  thou  attain  to  godhead,  and  to  the  rank  of  Indra, 
thou  wouldst  not  be  content." 

CXC.  Mbh.  i.  3174  f.;  3511  f.;  compare  xii.  13  ff.:  6609  ff.; 
9917  fif.  "Desire  is  never  satiated  by  the  enjoyment  of  the 
desired  objects,  just  as  a  fire  increases  the  more  by  the  butter 
(which  is  thrown  into  it).  The  earth,  filled  with  jewels,  gold, 
cattle,  women, — all  thesfe  things  do  not  suflace  for  one  man. 
Understanding  this,  a  man  should  practise  quietude  and 
indifference."  i.  3513  (iii.  82;  xii.  9925).  "Happiness  is 
enjoyed  by  him  who  abandons  that  lifelong  disease,  desire, 
which  the  wicked  cannot  abandon,  and  which  does  not  decay 
as  men  decay." 

cxci.  Mhh.  iii.  84.  "As  wood  is  consumed  by  the  fire  which 
springs  from  it,  so  a  foolish  man  is  ruined  by  his  own  innate 
greediness.  The  rich  live  in  constant  dread  of  kings,  water, 
fire,  thieves,  their  own  kindred,  as  living  creatures  live  in 
dread  of  death.  The  wealthy  man  is  everywhere  preyed  upon, 
as  flesh  is  by  birds  in  the  sky,  by  wild  beasts  on  earth,  and 
by  fish  in  the  water.  Wealth  brings  injury  to  some  men ;  he 
who  is  devoted  to  the  good  derived  from  it  does  not  find 
(real)  good.  Wherefore  all  augmentations  of  wealth  increase 
avarice  and  folly :  stinginess,  pride,  fear,  and  anxiety  are 
considered  by  the  wise  to  spring  from  wealth ;  these  are  the 
griefs  of  embodied  beings.  And  in  the  acquisition  and  pre- 
servation of  wealth,  as  well  as  from  the  decay  of  it,  they  endure 
great  suffering ;  and  they  even  kill  others  for  the  sake  of  it." 
91.  "Fools  are  addicted  to  discontent;  wise  men  attain  content- 
ment.    There  is  no  end  of  covetousness.     Contentment  is  the 
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highest  enjoyment,  and  it  is  therefore  regarded  by  wise  men 
as  the  highest  thing.  Youth,  beauty,  life,  and  accumulated 
jewels,  royal  power,  and  the  society  of  those  we  love,  are  all 
transitory ;  the  wise  man  will  not  eagerly  covet  them.  Even 
he  who  seeks  wealth  for  pious  purposes  had  better  not  seek 
it ;  for  it  is  better  for  men  not  to  touch  dirt  than  to  wash  it 
off." 

CXCii.  Mhlh.  X.  115.  "  In  youth  a  man  is  deluded  by  other 
ideas  than  those  which  delude  him  in  middle  life ;  and  again 
in  his  decay  he  embraces  yet  different  ideas." 

CXCin.  il/&A.  xii.  213.  "  What  is  called  righteousness  (pious 
action)  proceeds  from  wealth.  A  man  is  robbed  of  his 
righteousness  when  his  wealth  is  taken  from  him.  For  when 
this  is  taken  away,  for  what  have  we  power  \  Men  call  the 
poor  man  standing  beside  them  cursed.  Poverty  is  a  sin  in 
this  world,  and  is  not  to  be  praised.  A  man  fallen  from 
virtue,  and  a  poor  man,  both  are  sorrowful.  I  perceive  no 
difference  between  a  poor  man  and  a  low  man."  216i>.  "For 
from  wealth  increased  and  collected  from  all  quarters,  all 
actions  proceed,  as  streams  from  hills.  From  wealth  come 
righteousness,  pleasure,  and  heaven.  Men's  life  does  not 
prosper  without  wealth.  The  acts  of  an  unintelligent  man 
destitute  of  wealth  are  cut  off,  like  small  streams  in  the  hot 
season.  He  who  has  wealth  has  friends,  has  relatives  ;  he  (is 
esteemed)  a  man  in  the  world,  and  wise.  The  poor  man, 
seeking  to  attain  an  object,  cannot  attain  it  though  he  strive 
after  it.  Eiches  (or  desired  objects)  are  attained  by  riches, 
as  elephants  are  captured  by  elephants.  Virtue,  pleasure, 
joy,  patience,  anger,  learning,  pride, — all  these  things  spring 
from  riches ;  from  riches  springs  high  birth,  and  by  riches 
virtue  is  augmented.  The  poor  man  has  neither  this  world 
nor  the  next  for  his  portion.  The  poor  man  does  not  pro- 
perly perform  pious  acts.  From  wealth  springs  righteous- 
ness, as  a  river  from  a  hill.  That  man  is  lean  who  is  meagre 
as  regards  horses,  cattle,  servants,  and  guests ;  not  he  whose 
bodily  frame  is  meagre." 

oxciv.  Mhh.  xii.  6571.     (The  metrical  translation  begins  at 
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verse  6575.)  "  I  weighed  against  each  other  poverty  and  royal 
power.  Poverty  was  found  to  excel  even  royal  power,  being 
superior  in  its  excellences.  6572.  The  great  difference  of  the 
two  states  is  this,  that  the  rich  man  lives  in  constant  trouble, 
like  one  who  is  in  the  mouth  of  death.  6573.  But  when  a  man 
has  abandoned  wealth,  and  is  free,  and  without  desire,  then 
neither  fire,  nor  ill  fortune,  nor  death,  nor  robbers  can  pre- 
vail over  him.  6574.  The  gods  applaud  the  man  who  wanders 
where  he  will,  who  sleeps  without  bedding,  resting  upon  his 
arm,  and  tranquil.  6575.  The  rich  man  is  filled  with  anger 
and  avarice,  deprived  of  understanding,  glances  askew,  has  a 
withered  face,  is  wicked,  knits  his  eyebrows,  (6576)  bites  his 
under  lip,  is  irascible,  and  speaks  cruel  words.  Who  would 
like  to  look  upon  him,  (even)  if  he  wished  to  bestow  as  a  gift 
the  (whole)  earth  ?  6577(  =  xiii.  3082  f.;  iii.  12518).  Con- 
tinual union  with  fortune  deludes  the  unwary  man,  and 
sweeps  away  his  understanding,  as  the  autumnal  wind  the 
clouds.  6578.  Then  pride  of  beauty  and  pride  of  wealth  take 
possession  of  him ;  (he  thinks)  'I  am  of  noble  birth,  I  am 
pure,  I  am  no  mere  man.'  6579.  From  these  three  causes  his 
understanding  becomes  disordered.  Being  devoted  to  plea- 
sure, he  squanders  the  means  of  enjoyment  amassed  by  his 
father;  6580.  and  becoming  impoverished,  he  thinks  it  a 
good  thing  to  lay  hold  of  the  property  of  others.  When  he 
has  transgressed  all  bounds,  and  plunders  on  every  side  (6581), 
then  he  is  driven  away  by  the  rulers,  as  a  deer  is  (driven)  by 
the  hunter  with  his  arrows.  .  .  .  6583.  Without  aban- 
doning everything,  a  man  can  gain  no  happiness,  nor  what  is 
highest,  nor  sleep  without  fear.  Abandoning  all,  then,  be 
happy." 

cxcv.  SdhityadarparM,  322. — "Eich  men  who  are  not  in- 
toxicated (by  prosperity),  young  men  who  are  not  unsteady, 
and  rulers  who  are  not  careless  and  thoughtless,  these  are 
truly  great."    Compare  No.  cxxii. 

cxcvi.  Sarngadhara's  Paddhati,  Bhanaprahmsd,  12. — "What 
suffering  do  not  men  undergo  in  their  pursuit  of  wealth  ?  They 
run  on  the  point  of  the  sword,  they  enter  the  ocean." 
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cxcvil.  M.  Bh.  iii.  15398. — "Abandoning  their  dear  lives, 
men  boldly  plunge  into  the  sea,  or  enter  the  forests,  for  the 
sake  of  wealth." 

cxcviii.  M.  Bh.  xii.  12131. — "  In  this  world  the  kinsmen  of 
the  rich  act  like  kinsmen ;  but  the  kinsmen  of  the  poor  die 
away  even  while  the  poor  themselves  live." 

cxcix.  The  above  is  varied  as  follows  in  the  Panchatantra 
i.  15. —  "For  in  this  world  even  a  stranger  turns  himself  into 
a  relation  of  the  rich.  The  relations  of  the  poor  straightway 
act  like  bad  men." 

Compare  Proverbs  xiv.  20.  "  The  poor  is  hated  even  of 
his  own  neighbour  ;  but  the  rich  hath  many  friends."  xix.  4 — 
"  Wealth  maketh  many  friends ;  but  the  poor  is  separated 
from  his  neighbour.  All  the  brethren  of  the  poor  do  hate 
him  ;  how  much 'more  do  his  friends  go  far  from  him?  He 
pursueth  them  with  words,  yet  they  are  wanting  to  Mm." 

The  following  are  parallel  passages  from  the  classical 
authors  : — 

Euripides,  Bressai  (quoted  by  Stobseus) — 

''E'lrtarafiai  di  xat  <!reTiipaf/,ai  Xiav, 
iig  Tutv  iyoiroi  tta.wii  atSpta'Troi  (plXoi, 

"  I  know,  and  have  well  experienced,  that  all  men  are 
friends  to  those  who  have  wealth." 
Euripides,  Electra  (1131) — 

IlsvtiTas  oudtts  ^oiXirai  xraaSai  ipiXovg. 

"  No  one  wishes  to  gain  the  poor  for  friends." 
Sophocles  (fragment  109,  Dindorf) — 

Tot,  ^p^f/iar'  avSptivoidDi  suplaxei  p/Xous. 

"  Wealth  obtains  friends  for  men." 

Euripides,  Danae — 

^iXoZei  yap  701  tuv  /Jiih  ok^iiav  j3poTol 
ffopous  rikeiai  roug  Xoyoug,  orav  M  rig 
XsVTUv  Alt'  o'iniiv  ev  Xsyri  <!ri\ir\g  av^p, 
ysXav.     eyii  bi  'jToXK&Mg  dofitoTipovg,     x.  r.  7. 

"  Men  are  accustomed  to  esteem  the  words  of  the  rich  as 
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wise  ;  but  when  any  poor  man  of  an  insignificant  family  speaks, 
^vell,  to  laugh." 

The  sequel  of  this  passage  is  quoted  under  No.  cxii. 

CC.  Sulihashitarnava,  64. — "  Who  is  not  ready  to  enjoy,  and 
to  give  away,  the  wealth  which  has  been  earned  by  his  father  t 
But  those  are  rarely  to  be  found  who  enjoy,  or  give  away,  the 
wealth  earned  by  their  own  arms." 

CCI.  M.  Bh.  xii.  10576^ — "Let  no  man  seek  to  exalt  himself 
by  censuring  others ;  but  let  him  endeavour,  by  his  own  virtues, 
to  become  more  distinguished  than  they.  Men  devoid  of 
merit,  but  thinking  highly  of  themselves,  frequently,  through 
a  lack  of  virtue,  reproach  others  who  are  virtuous,  with  faults  ; 
and  even  when  admonished,  they,  under  the  influence  of  con- 
ceit, esteem  themselves  more  excellent  than  the  mass  of  men. 
A  man  who  is  wise  and  virtuous  attains  great  renown,  though 
he  never  finds  fault  with  any  one,  nor  gives  expression  to  any 
self-worship.  The  pure  and  fragrant  savour  of  the  wise  is 
wafted  without  speech  (10581) ;  so,  too,  the  spotless  sun 
shines  in  the  firmament  without  uttering  any  voice  (to  an- 
nounce its  glory).  In  the  same  way  many  other  objects  which 
are  devoid  of  intelligence,  and  utter  no  sound,  shine  with 
renown  in  the  world.  A  fool  attains  no  lustre  among  men 
merely  through  praising  himself,  whilst  a  man  who  has  know- 
ledge shines,  even  though  concealed  in  a  pit.  An  evil  senti- 
ment, though  uttered  aloud,  ceases  to  be  heard  ;  but  an  excel- 
lent saying,  even  if  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  attains  to  distinction. 
The  abundant,  empty,  talk  of  proud  fools  shows  what  is  in 
them,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  reveal  its  fiery  character." 

Compare  M.  Bh.  iii.  13748"  f.j  iv.  1556.— "Fire  bums, 
without  speaking ;  the  sun  shines  silently  :  silently  the  earth 
supports  all  creatures  moving  and  stationary." 

Compare  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  i.  7,  1 : — ''Emgyn-^ti/i.idct. 
h\  ti  xal  aXaZfiniai  atrorpi'jr'iiv  roiig  euvovrag  afiTijg  ivi/j,iXeTgdat 
<Kfoirptviv.  alsl  yaf  'iXiyiv  iig  oix  i'lri  koKXiu))  bhhg  It'  £u3o^/av  jj 
3/'  ris  av  Tig  ayaShg  touto  yivoiro  0  xal  doxsi"]/  /SoiXo/ro. 

"  But  let  us  enquire  if  by  turning  men  away  from  boasting, 
he  (Sokrates)  also  disposed  them  to  study  virtue ;  for  he  was 
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always  wont  to  say  that  there  was  no  better  way  to  reputation 
than  for  a  good  man  to  be  that  which  he  wished  to  appear." 

Aeschylus,  Septem  adversus  Thebas,  591  f.,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing character  to  Amphiaraus  : —  artiLo,  S  ovx  ivnv  xuxXw.  oi 
yap  doxiTii  apierog,  aXK'  ihcti  6'0<.ii.     x.  r.  \. 

"  But  he  had  no  device  upon  his  shield.  For  he  does  not 
desire  to  appear,  but  to  be,  most  excellent,''  &c. 

Sallust,  Cataline,  54.  Esse  quam  videri  bonus  malebat. 
"  He  sought  to  be,  rather  than  to  appear,  good." 

ecu.  Mbh.  V.  1380. — "Evil  men  do  not  so  much  like  to 
learn  the  good  qualities  of  others  as  their  want  of  virtues." 
xiL  11014.  "Detractors  (or  censorious  men)  do  not  so  much 
like  to  speak  of  a  man's  good  qualities,  as  of  his  lack  of 
virtues." 

com.  M.  Bh.  i.  3079. — "  A  bad  man  is  as  much  pleased,  as  a 
good  man  is  distressed,  to  speak  ill  of  others.'' 

ccrv.  M.  Bh.  viii.  1817. — "  A  man  of  merit  alone,  not  one 
■destitute  of  it,  can  know  (or  appreciate)  the  merits  of  the 
meritorious  ;  but  how  canst  thou,  who  hast  no  good  qualities, 
know  what  is  good  or  bad  ? " 

CCV.  M.Bh.  viii.  2116;  v.  1007.  "AH  men  are  always 
clever  in  detecting  the  faults  of  others;  but  they  do  not 
know  their  own  ;  and  even  if  they  do,  they  are  deluded  in 
regard  to  them."  v.  1007.  "  Who  is  a  greater  fool  than  he 
who  reproaches  another  for  a  fault,  which  he  himself  com- 
mits ;  or  than  he  who  is  angry  while  he  has  no  power?" 

CCVI.  SuhhasMtarnava,  275. — "Innumerable  are  the  men 
who  know  the  faults  of  others ;  a  few,  too,  know  their  merits. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  knows  his  own  faults." 

CCVii.  M.  Bh.  i.  3069. — "  0  king,  thou  perceivest  the  weak 
points  of  others,  although  only  as  large  as  mustard  seeds ;  but 
seeing,  thou  seest  not,  thine  own,  although  as  great  as  Bilva 
fruits."  Compare  lines  9  f.  of  No.  xxx.  above,  p.  27 ;  and  the 
prose  version  of  the  same  in  p.  226. 

CCVIII.  M.  Bh.  i.  3074. — "  UntU  the  ugly  man  has  beheld 
his  face  in  a  mirror,  he  regards  himself  as  handsomer  than 
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others.     But  when  he  beholds  his  deformed  visage  in  the  glass, 
he  then  discovers  the  difference  between  himself  and  them.'' 

CCIX.  Panchatantra  i.  357  (Kosegarten's  ed.),  i.  314  (Bom- 
bay ed.). — "  How  can  the  conceit  engendered  in  any  one's 
heart  be  quelled  ?  The  Tittibha  (a  kind  of  bird)  sleeps  with  its 
feet  thrown  upwards,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  sky  may 
break  down." 

COX.  EitopadeMi.  98  (or  107  in  another  edition). — "Skill 
in  advising  others  is  easily  attained  by  all  men.  But  to  prac- 
tise righteousness  themselves  is  what  only  a  few  great  men 
succeed  in  doing." 

Compare  the  fragment  of  Euripides,  No.  182,  in  DindorPs 
edition,  Oxford,  1833;  and  1029  in  Nauck's  Edition  : — d^ffavrig 
iSfiiv  tig  rh  vouhrsTv  eocpoi,  aiiTol  3'  Srav  a^aXZ/isv  [or,  d'  aaaprdiiovTegj 
oi  yituigxo/j,ev. 

Terence,  Heaut.,  3. 1.  97  : — 
"  Itan'  comparatam  esse  hominum  naturam  omnium, 

Aliena  ut  melius  videant  et  dijudicent 

Quam  sua  ?  an  eo  iit,  quia  in  re  nostrS.  aut  gaudio, 

Sumus  prsepediti  nimio,  aut  segritudine  ? 

Hie  mihi  nunc  quanto  plus  sapit  quam  egomet  mihi ! " 
"  Is  it  that  the  nature  of  all  is  so  constituted  that  they  see, 
and  judge  of,  the  matters  of  other  men  better  than  their  own  ? 
or  does  this  happen  because  in  an  affair  of  our  own  we  are 
hindered  (from  judging  rightly)  by  excessive  joy  or  sorrow  ? 
How  much  wiser  is  this  man  now  on  my  behalf,  than  I  am  for 
myself!" 

ccxi.  Bdmayana  vi.  67, 10"  f. — "  It  is  not  difficult,  0  lowest 
of  Eakshasas,  for  any  one  in  words  to  carry  out  his  de- 
signs ;  he  who  carries  out  his  plans  in  act  is  wise." 

ccxii.  M.Bh.Y.  1321. — "A  tree,  which  stands  by  itself, 
though  large,  strong  and  well-rooted,  can  be  overthrown  by 
the  wind,  and  with  its  trunk  be  broken  down  in  a  moment. 
But  those  well-rooted  trees,  which  stand  together  in  a  clump, 
resist  the  fiercest  winds,  owing  to  their  mutual  support.  So, 
too,  the  enemies  of  a  single  man,  though  he  be  possessed  of 
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good  qualities,  regard  him  as  in  their  power  to  overwhelm,  as 
the  wind  can  overthrow  a  solitary  tree.  Through  mutual  sup- 
port and  dependence  kinsmen  flourish  as  lotuses  in  a  pond." 
iii.  1333.  "Even  a  powerful  enemy  can  be  destroyed  by  weak 
foes  combined  together,  as  a  honey-gatherer  is  by  bees."  The 
following  lines  convey  partly  a  different  sentiment : — 

M.  Bh.  i.  5915. — "  He  who  has  no  wicked  kinsmen,  dis- 
graces to  their  race,  can  live  happily  in  the  world,  like  a  tree 
standing  alone.  For  a  tree  which  stands  alone  in  a  village, 
and  has  leaves  and  fruit,  is  sacred,  and  honoured,  has  no 
fellows,  and  is  to  be  held  in  reverence.  And  those  who  have 
many  kinsmen  brave  and  virtuous,  live  happily  in  the  world, 
and  endure  no  distress.  Men  who  support  each  other  live 
powerful  and  prosperous,  the  delight  of  their  friends  and 
relatives,  as  trees  which  have  grown  in  a  forest." 

CCXiii.  M.  Bh.  V.  1318. — "  Threads,  though  long  and  thin, 
if  many  and  similar,  can,  from  their  number,  always  bear 
many  strains ;  in  this  is  found  an  emblem  of  the  good." 

CCXIV.  M.  Bh.  V.  1319. — "Kinsmen  resemble  firebrands: 
separated  they  only  smoke ;  united  they  blaze." 

ccxv.  M.  Bh.  V.  863.  "  A  tiger  without  a  wood  (to  shelter 
him)  is  killed  :  a  wood  without  a  tiger  (to  guard  it)  is  cut  down. 
Let,  therefore,  the  tiger  guard  the  wood,  and  the  wood  protect 
the  tiger."  Compare  the  preceding  verse,  862,  and  verses 
1378  f.,  and  1396  £ 

CCXVI.  M.  Bh.  i.  5553. — "  An  enemy  is  in  no  way  to  be 
despised,  though  he  be  weak.  A  little  fire  burns  up  an  entire 
forest,  by  gainings  belter  in  it."  Verse  5627.  "  An  insignifi- 
cant enemy  disregarded  strikes  root  like  a  palmyra  tree ;  just 
as  fire  thrown  into  a  thicket  speedily  extends."  xii.  4389. 
"A  little  fire  sprinkled  with  butter  increases;  and  a  single 
seed  grows  into  a  thousand  shoots.  Let  no  one,  therefore 
despise  a  little  wealth,  having  learnt  that  it  has  many  in- 
creases and  diminutions.  An  enemy,  who  though  youthful, 
is  no  child,  but  mature,  can  destroy  a  careless  enemy.     When 
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an  opportunity  is  gained,  another  may  uproot  him.     He  who 
discerns  his  opportunity  is  the  best  of  kings." 

CCXVii.  M.Bh.  V.  1405. —  "When  thou  hast  wronged 
a  clever  man,  be  not  confident,  (thinking)  I  am  far  away  (from 
him).  Long  are  the  arms  of  a  clever  man,  wherewith,  when 
injured,  he  injures."  xii.  5315  is  of  the  same  tenor :  "  Being 
at  variance  with  an  able  man,  be  not  confident,"  &c.  v.  1389 
runs  thus  :  "  When  at  feud  with  a  man  who  is  able  to  inflict 
great  injury  upon  thee,  be  not  confident,"  &c. 

ccxvni.  M.Bh.  xii.  3501.— "When  thou  hast  wronged  a 
powerful  man,  be  not  confident  (thinking)  '  I  am  far  off  (from 
him).'     Such  men  swoop  down,  like  hawks,  on  the  careless." 

CCXix.  M.Bh.  i.  5563  (=xii.  5264). — "Let  a  man  carry 
his  enemy  on  his  shoulder  till  times  change ;  then,  when  the 
opportunity  has  arrived,  let  him  be  smashed  like  an  earthen 
vessel  against  a  rock." 

[Many  other  ]\lachiavellian  maxims  are  to  be  found  in  the 
two  passages  where  this  verse  occurs.] 

CCXX.  In  M.  Bh.  iii.  14651  ff.,  Satyabhama,  Krishna's  wife, 
asks  Draupadi,  the  wife  of  the  Pandus,  how  she  manages  to 
keep  her  husbands  in  subjection  and  in  good  humour,  and 
makes  them  look  up  to  her  (to  be  mukhap-ekshdh  v.  14654) :  Is 
it  by  religious  observances,  or  by  incantations  and  drugs,  that 
she  efifects  this  ?  She  asks  this  in  order  that  she  may  under- 
stand how  to  keep  her  own  husband  ILrishna  under  her 
control  (v.  14656).  Draupadi  replies  (vv.  14658  ff.)  :  "Thou 
askest  me  about  the  practice  of  bad  wives ;  .  .  .  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  such  a  doubt,  do  not  become  thee,  the  wise  and 
dear  queen  of  Krishna.  If  a  husband  should  know  that  his 
wife  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  incantations  or  roots,  he 
would  shrink  from  her,  as  from  a  serpent  in  the  house.  When 
he  was  thus  disturbed,  what  tranquillity  could  he  have  1 — and 
without  tranquillity  what  happiness  1  A  husband  can  never 
be  subjected  to  his  wife  by  incantations."  She  then  points 
out  the  injurious  or  deadly  effects  of  such  practices,  by  which 
women  have  rendered  their  husbands  "  dropsical,  leprous, 
grey-haired,  ....  stupid,    blind,    and    deaf"    (v.    14664), 
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and  describes  her  own  mode  of  action  (w.  14667  ff.) 
"Avoiding  pride,  desire,  and  anger,  I  constantly  serve  the 
Pandus  and  their  wives  with  activity.  Suppressing  famili- 
arity, keeping  myself  within  myself,  obedient  and  humble, 
acting  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  my  husbands,  fearing  wrong 
words,  wrong  postures,  wrong  looks,  wrong  sitting  positions, 
wrong  movements,  signs,  and  movements  of  the  limbs,  I 
wait  upon  the  sons  of  Pritha,  the  charioteers  who  resemble 
the  sun,  and  fire,  and  the  moon ;  who  smite  with  their  looks ; 
who  are  fiery  in  heroism  and  prowess.  Neither  god,  nor 
man  nor  Gandharva,  nor  well-decorated  youth,  wealthy,  or 
handsome — no  other  man  is  regarded  by  me.  I  never  sit  nor 
eat  when  my  husband  has  not  eaten,  nor  bathed,  nor  sat 
down  .  .  .  Rising,  I  welcome  him.  when  returned  home  from 
the  field  or  forest,  with  a  seat  and  with  water.  I  clean  all 
vessels ;  I  give  sweet  food ;  I  supply  it  at  the  proper  time ; 
I  am  self-restrained ;  and  I  preserve  the  grain.  I  sweep  the 
house  clean ;  I  am  not  abusive  in  my  talk ;  never  associate 
with  bad  women  j  am  always  pleasant  and  active.  I  avoid 
joking,*  laughing,  and  frequent  standing  at  the  door ;  .  .  . 
(14677)  excessive  laughter  and  anger ;  always  seeking  truth, 
and  waiting  on  my  husbands.  The  absence  of  my  husband 
is  always  undesired  by  me,  and  when  he  is  abroad  on  any 
family  business,  I  fast,  using  no  flowers  or  scents  (sandal-wood) 
(or  paint).  Whatever  my  husband  does  not  drink,  or  like,  or 
eat,  I  avoid,  and  constantly  foUow  his  advice.  I  deck  myself 
with  ornaments,  am  cleanly  in  person,  and  submissively  seek 
to  please  -him.  I  observe  whatever  duties  were  formerly 
enjoined  on  me  in  the  family  or  by  my  mother-in-law,  alms- 
giving, &c.  .  .  .  14685.  For  I  regard  adherence  to  her 
husband  as  the  immemorial  duty  of  a  woman ;  he  is  her  god, 
he  only  is  her  refuge.  "What  woman  would  do  anything  dis- 
pleasing to  him  ?  I  never  repose  more  than  my  husbands,  or 
eat,  or  adorn  myself  more  than  they  do ;  nor  do  I  ever  find 
fault  with  my  mother-in-law,  but  am  always  submissive  to 
her.     By  attention  and  constant  activity,  and  by  obedience 

*  Must  we  not  read  anarma  here  instead  of  oMwrna,  which,  con- 
strued with  varjaye,  gives  the  sense,  "  I  avoid  not  jesting  ?  " 
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to  my  elders,  I  keep  my  husbands  in  subjection."  ,  She  goes 
on  to  say  (w.  14690  ff.)  that  in  the  former  days  (of  his  pros- 
perity) she  used  to  superintend  the  large  hospitalities  of  her 
husband  Yudhishthira,  and  knew  all  about  his  100,000  richly 
dressed  female  slaves,  skilled  in  music  and  dancing;  about 
the  other  branches  of  his  establishment;  about  the  income 
and  outlay  of  the  Pandus.  She  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  household ;  and  abandoning  all  ease,  she  under- 
took all  this  weight  of  duty,  which  occupied  her  day  and 
night.  She  was  the  first  to  rise,  and  the  last  to  lie  down. 
These  are  the  means  by  which  she  acts  upon  her  husbands. 
By  such  procedure,  she  goes  on  to  say,  Satyabhama  may 
separate  her  husband  from  the  influence  of  other  women 
(v.  14710).  She  adds  (v.  14713)  that  happiness  is  not  gained 
by  ease,  but  that  a  virtuous  woman  acquires  it  by  painful 
effort.  When  she  hears  her  husband  at  the  door,  she  is  to 
rise  and  receive  him  with  attention,  to  send  away  her  female 
slave,  and  serve  him  herself  (14715  f ). 

ccxxi.  I  have  not  given  any  prose  translations  of  the  pas- 
sage versified  under  this  number. 

CCXXii.  M.  Bh.  i.  3027.  "  She  is  a  wife  who  is  clever  in 
the  house,  who  bears  children,  whose  husband  is  her  breath 
of  life,  and  who  is  devoted  to  him.  3028. — A  wife  is  the 
half  of  a  man ;  a  wife  is  his  most  excellent  friend ;  a  wife  is 
the  foundation  of  the  three  objects  of  life,  i.e.,  virtue,  pleasure, 
and  wealth;  a  wife  is  the  foundation  for  him  who  seeks  to 
be  redeemed  (from  this  world.)  3029.  "  Those  who  have 
wives  fulfil  religious  rites,  are  householders,  live  happily  and 
enjoy  prosperity.  3030.  These  sweetly-speaking  women  are 
friends  in  solitude,  they  are  fathers  in  matters  of  duty,  they 
are  mothers  to  those  who  are  in  distress.  3031.  They  are 
a  repose  to  the  traveller  in  the  wilderness.  He  who  has  a 
wife  is  trustworthy  :  hence  wives  are  the  best  refuge.  3032. 
The  wife  who  is  devoted  to  her  husband  always  follows  him 
when  he  dies  and  departs  hence,  when  he  is  alone  and  in 
misfortune.  3033.  The  wife  who  dies  first,  after  death 
expects  the  coming  of  her  husband ;  and  when  he  dies  first. 
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the  good  wife  follows  him  (as  a  Sati).  3037.  Men  scorched 
by  mental  pains  and  suffering  from  diseases,  are  gladdened 
by  their  wives,  as  men  distressed  by  heat  are  by  water.'' 

The  following  is  another  text  on  the  same  subject : — 
M.  Eh.  xiii.  6781  flf. .  "  That  woman  fulfils  her  duty  who  is 
sweet  in  disposition,  speech,  action,  appearance,  who  con- 
stantly regards  the  face  of  her  husband  as  the  face  of  a  son, 
who  is  virtuous  and  weU  regulated  in  conduct,  ....  who 
regards  duty  as  the  chief  thing,  performs  the  same  rites  as 
her  husband,  who  ever  looks  upon  him  as  a  god,  obeying  and 
serving  him  like  a  god,  is  obedient,  kind  in  disposition, 
devoted,  pleasant  to  behold,  regarding  her  husband  alone. 
She  who  when  harshly  addressed,  or  regarded  with  an  angry 
■eye,  looks  placidly  on  her  husband,  is  a  devoted  wife.  She 
who  does  not  look  upon  the  moon  or  sun  or  a  tree  which 
have  masculine  names,  that  handsome  woman,  deserving 
honour  from  her  husband,  is  dutiful.  She  who  waits  upon 
her  husband  when  poor,  sick,  sad,  tired -by  a  journey,  as  if 
he,were  a  son,  is  dutiful.  She  who  is  active,  clever,  has  sons, 
is  devoted  to  her  husband,  regards  him  as  her  life,  who  obeys 
and  serves  him  without  displeasure,  is  pleased  and  submissive, 
is  dutiful.  She  who  ever  supplies  her  family  with  food,  who 
■does  not  delight  in  pleasures,  enjoyments,  in  power,  or  in 
•ease,  so  much  as  in  her  husband,  she  is  dutiful.  She  who, 
bent  on  domestic  service,  loves  to  rise  with  dawn,  who  sweeps 
the  house  clean,  and  smears  the  floor  with  cow-dung,  who 
attends  to  the  rites  of  Fire,  and  brings  flowers  and  offerings, 
making  provision,  along  with  her  husband,  for  the  gods, 
guests,  and  servants,  herself,  according  to  right  and  rule 
eating  the  leavings  of  food,  with  all  the  people  about  her 
pleased  and  satiated,  she  is  dutiful.  She  who  gratifies  the  feet 
of  her  father  and  mother-in-law,  full  of  good  qualities,  devoted 
to  her  father  and  mother,  she  is  rich  in  self-denying  merit. 
She  who  feeds  Brahmans,  the  weak,  orphans,  the  distressed 
and  wretched,  is  a  devoted  wife.  ....  This  is  holiaess, 
■austere  virtue,  and  eternal  heaven,  when  a  woman  is  good, 
regards  her  husband  as  her  chief  object,  and  is  devoted  to 
him.  For  a  husband  is  a  god  to  women,  a  kinsman,  a  refuge; 
there  is  no  refuge  or  deity  equal  to  him." 
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M.  Eh.  xii.  5562.  A  female  dove  is  made  to  speak  thus 
of  her  lost  husband : — "  I  recollect  nothing  unkind  ever 
done  by  thee,  0  beloved  one.  Every  widow  laments,  though 
she  have  many  sons.  Bereaved  of  her  husband  and  oppressed, 
she  is  to  be  bewailed  by  her  relations.  I  was  ever  fondled 
by  thee,  and  greatly  honoured,  with  sweet  and  affectionate 

words,  unforced  (?)  and  pleasant 5566^  For  a  father, 

a  brother,  a  son,  bestow  but  moderately.  But  what  woman 
will  not  honour  her  husband  who  is  a  boundless  giver  %  .  There 
is  no  master  like  a  husband ;  no  joy  like  a  husband.  Aban- 
doning all  riches  a  wife  finds  refuge  in  her  husband.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  life  without  thee,  my  lord.  What  virtu- 
ous women  would  endure  to  live  without  her  husband  1" 

In  the  first  of  the  above  passages  reference  is  distinctly 
made  to  the  custom  long  prevalent  in  India  of  women  burn- 
ing themselves  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  husbands. 
This  practice  was  foreign  to  Greek  usage ;  but  in  the  Sup- 
plices  of  Euripides,  we  find  Evadne  devoting  herseK  to  death 
with  her  husband,  Kapaneus,  whose  body  was  one  of  those 
rescued  for  burial  from  the  Thebans  who  were  preventing 
their  interment.  The  following  verses,  1000  fif.,  intimate 
Evadne's  determination : — 

-Trpotti^av  dpo/ia;  i^  sf/iW 
o'/xoiiv  sx^ax^iuga/i'iva, 
•jTvphs  (pui  Ttipov  Tl 
fiaTiuouea  rh  abrov, 
is  °AiSav  xaraXiidoui'  i//,/jj0^dov 
^lOTOV  aiuvos  re  TTovovi. 
ridiSToe  'yap  toi  davarog 
duvh^gx-iiv  h^isxofjfi  fiXoig, 
SI  Sai/iuv  rabi  xpaivoi. 

ipu  8ri  TiXevrdv, 
III'  'iSTaxa'  tIi^o,  h's  [j,oi 
^vvdvTii  Togo's.  dXKa,  rrjg 
idxKtiag  ya.fn  iv9iv  op — 
/idtsca  T&sd'  a-rb  irsTpag 
vt^Siaaea  'jrvphg  sea, 
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eufia  r'  a"hin  (fiKoy/iifi 
irogii  gvii/jii^aga,  p/Xoi', 
^Sira  ^iirl  'TriXag  h/j-iva 
JlfpSKpoviiag  ii^ea  6aXd/j.oug, 
ai  rhv  Scx.iiSvt'  ouitot'  eii,cf. 
•SfoboZea,  ■^ti^^  xarSi  yag, 
"ira,  (pug  y&itioi  re. 

"  I  came  running,  in  wild  excitement  from  my  home,  seek- 
ing what  is  at  once  the  light  of  the  fire  and  a  tomb,  seeking 
to  release  to  Hades  my  toil-worn  life  and  the  pains  of  my 
existence.  For  it  is  the  sweetest  of  deaths  to  die  with  dying 
friends,  if  the  deity  will  fulfil  this  (desire)"  ...  v.  1012. 
"  I  see  the  end  where  I  stand,  and  fortune  guides  my  steps. 
But  for  the  sake  of  renown,  I  will  spring  from  this  rock, 
leaping  into  the  fire ;  and  seeking  to  commingle  my  dear  body 
with  my  husband  in  the  shining  flames,  placing  skin  close  to 
skin,  I  shall  reach  the  chambers  of  Persephone,  never  with 
my  life  abandoning  beneath  the  earth  thee  who  art  dead. 
Let  the  light  depart  and  the  nuptials." 

Before  she  can  carry  out  her  design  her  father,  Iphis, 
arrives,  and  states  that  he  had  come  in  search  of  his  daughter, 
who,  when  she  was  no  longer  watched,  had  escaped  from  his 
house,  as  she  longed  to  die  with  her  husband.  He  inquires 
after  her ;  and  she  addresses  him  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
where  she  was  standing,  prepared  to  leap  down  into  her 
husband's  funeral  pyre  beneath.  Verse  1045.  Evadne. 
"  Why  dost  thou  enquire  of  these  women  ?  This  is  I  who 
like  a  bird  hover  a  sad  hovering  on  the  rock  over  the  funeral 
pyre  of  Kapaneus,  0,  my  father.  Iphis.  Child,  what  wind 
is  this  ?  what  journey  dost  thou  take  ?  why  overpassing  the 
threshold  of  thy  home,  hast  thou  come  to  this  land  ?  Evadne. 
Thou  wouldst  be  angry,  didst  thou  learn  my  designs,  but  I 
do  not  wish  thee  to  learn  them,  my  father.  Iphis.  Why? 
Is  it  not  right  that  thy  father  should  know  t  Evadne.  Thou 
wouldst  not  be  a  wise  judge  of  my  design.  Iphis.  But  why 
dost  thou  adorn  thyself  in  this  array  1  Evadne.  This  garb 
means  something  new,  my  father.  Iphis.  Thou  dost  not  look 
like  one  who  mourns  her  husband.      Evadne.    For  we  are 
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arrayed  for  something  novel.  I'ghis.  And  dost  thou  then  show 
thyself  near  the  tomb  and  the  funeral  pyre  ?  Emdm.  (Yes) ; 
because  I  shall  gain  a  brilliant  triumph.  Iifiiis.  What  sort 
of  victory  wUt  thou  gain  ?  I  wish  to  learn  from  thee.  Evadm. 
I  shall  surpass  all  women  whom  the  sun  has  beheld.  ipAis. 
In  the  works  of  Athene,  or  in  wisdom  of  counsel  ?  Evad/ne. 
In  valour;  for  I  shall  lie  dead  with  my  husband.  Iphis. 
What  dost  thou  say  1  what  poor  enigma  dost  thou  utter  ? 
Evadne.  I  will  leap  into  this  funeral  pyre  of  the  dead 
Kapaneus.  IpMs.  O,  daughter,  wilt  thou  not  tell  a  tale  to 
many?  Evadne.  I  desire  this  that  all  the  Argives  should 
hear.  Iphis.  But  I  will  not  permit  thee  to  do  this.  Evadne. 
It  is  of  no  consequence,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  seize  me 
by  the  hand.  And  now  my  body  is  being  thrown  down,  an 
act  not  dear  to  thee,  but  to  me  and  to  the  husband  who  is 
burned  with  me.  Chorus.  Thou,  0  woman,  hast  done  a  dread- 
ful deed.  JpMs.  I,  wretched  man,  am  undone,  0  Argive 
maidens." 

Mr  Paley  (Euripides,  Vol.  I.,  p.  433)  quotes  some  lines  on 
the  subject  of  the  Indian  practice  of  suttee  from  Propertius, 
iv.  13—15. 

CCXXIII.  M.Bh.  xii.  5497.  "Though  crowded  in  every 
part  with  sons,  grandsons,  daughters-in-law,  and  servants, 
without  a  wife  a  householder's  house  will  be  empty.  5498. 
It  is  not  the  house  itself  which  is  called  a  house ;  the  house- 
wife is  declared  to  be  the  house.  A  house  destitute  of  a 
housewife  is  regarded  as  a  desert.  .  .  .  5501.  That  man  is 
happy  on  earth  who  possesses  a  wife  who  is  glad  when  he  is 
glad,  and  sorrowful  when  he  is  sorrowful,  who  is  downcast 
when  he  goes  away  from  home,  who  speaks  sweet  words  when 
he  is  angry,  (5502)  who  is  devoted  to  her  husband,  who 
regards  him  as  the  centre  of  her  life,  who  seeks  after  his 
interests,  and  promotes  his  gratification,  .  .  .  5504".  Des- 
titute of  her  a  palace  is  a  wilderness.  5505.  The  wife  is 
the  ally  of  her  husband  in  matters  of  duty,  wealth,  and 
pleasure ;  and  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  she  affords  him 
confidence.  5506.  A  wife  is  said  to  be  her  husband's  greatest 
riches,  the  partner'  of  his  journey  through  the  world,  when 
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he  has  no  other  comrade.  5507.  And  whenever  he  is  over- 
come by  sickness  or  fallen  into  trouble,  there  is  no  remedy 
equal  to  a  wife.  5508.  There  is  no  relative  like  a  wife ;  no 
refuge  like  a  wife ;  there  is  no  helper  like  a  wife,  in  accumu- 
lating righteousness.  5509.  He  in  whose  house  there  is  no 
virtuous  and  sweetly  speaking  wife,  should  depart  to  the 
forest ;  for  his  house  is  like  a  wilderness."  With  the  close 
of  verse  5501,  compare  Euripides,  Troades,  649  ff.,  where, 
among  other  things,  Andromache  says  of  herself : — 

TXtiggris  ti  eiyfiv  of/^/ict  r'  fiev^ov  men 
•ffapsT^oii'  fj8eiv  h'  afjii  ^pnv  vixav  iroiiv, 
xBivtjj  Ti  vHrjv  m  /*'  Ij^p^v  <!fapihai. 

"And  I  offered  to  my  husband  a  silent  tongue  and  a 
quiet  eye.  But  I  knew  in  what  points  I  ought  to  gain  the 
victory  over  him,  and  in  what  points  I  should  yield  the 
victory  to  him."  Compare  the  description  of  a  wife  in  Pro- 
verbs xxxi.  10  ff. 

ccxxiv.  Brahma  Dharma  ii.  2.  "Until  he  finds  a  wife, 
a  man  is  only  half  (of  a  whole).  The  house  which  is  not 
occupied  by  children  is  like  a  cemetery.  Compare  the  Tait- 
tiriya  Brahmana  iii.  3,  3,  1.  "A  wife  is  half  a  man's 
self;"  and  Genesis  ii.  24,  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh ; "  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  v.  31.  See  also  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  iii. 
3,  10,  4.  "  By  offspring  a  man  is  completed "  {prajaya  hi 
manvshyah  purijah).  See  also  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka,  p.  78. 
'  The  trishtubh  verse  is  a  male,  and  the  anushtubh  a  woman  : 
they  are  a  pair.  Hence  also  a  man  getting  a  wife  considers  him- 
self, as  it  were,  more  of  a  whole.  {Vrisha  vai  trisMiib  yosha 
anushtup  tasmdd  api  purusho  j&yam  vittva  kritsnataram  iva 
dtrmnam  manyate). 

See  also  Manu  ix.  49.  "A  man  is  then  only  complete 
when  made  up  of  his  wife,  himself,  and  his  offspring."  The 
commentator  on  that  verse  quotes  the  Vajasaneya  Brahmana 
as  follows  :  Arddho  ha  va  esha  atmano  yaj  jdya.  Tasmdd  ydvaj 
jdyS/m  na  vinddte  naitdvat  praj&yate  asarvo  hi  tdvad  bhavati.  atha 
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yadaiva  jaySm  vindate  'thaprajHyak  tarhi  sarvo  hhavati  "  A  wife 
is  the  half  of  a  (man's)  self.  Hence,  till  he  finds  a  wife,  he 
has  no  offspring ;  and  so  long  he  continues  incomplete.  But 
when  he  finds  a  wife,  he  obtains  offspring ;  and  then  he 
becomes  complete." 

ccxxv.  M.  Bh.  iii.  2325  f.  "  There  is  no  remedy  for  all 
sufferings  regarded  by  physicians  as  equal  to  a  wife.  This  I 
tell  thee  truly.  Nala  replies :  It  is  even  as  thou  sayest,  0 
Damayanti  with  the  elegant  waist.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
a  distressed  man,  equal  to  a  wife." 

CCXXVI.  Ramayana,  ii  24-25''  f.  (Bombay  ed.)  "The 
woman  who  is  (otherwise)  most  excellent,  and  practises  rites 
and  fastings,  but  does  not  wait  upon  her  husband,  shall  have 
an  evil  end ;  while  she  who  is  without  religion,  and  has 
abandoned  the  worship  of  the  gods,  attains  to  the  highest 
heaven  by  serving  her  husband." 

M.  Bh.  iii.  13649"  f.  "  It  is  not  by  any  sacrificial  acts,  or 
funeral  rites  or  fastings  ;  but  by  serving  her  husband,  that  a 
woman  conquers  heaven."  Ibid.  xiii.  2496.  Substantially  the 
same. 

CCXXVII.  Mrichhdkatiha.  Act  iv.  "For  these  women  are 
instructed  by  nature  ;  but  the  learning  of  men  is  taught  by 
books." 

ccxxviir.  M.  Bh.  xiii.  2236.  "  For  these  enchanting  women 
delude  men  ;  and  no  man  who  has  fallen  into  their  hands  is 
delivered.  Like  cows  seeking  fresh  grass,  they  are  ever 
seeking  some  new  (person  or  thing).  They  know  all  the 
wiles  of  Sambara,  of  Namuchi,  of  Bali,  of  Kumbhinasi.  They 
laugh  with  those  that  laugh ;  weep  with  those  that  weep  ;  and 
as  opportunity  offers,  they  lay  hold  of  the  unfriendly  with 
kindly  words.  No  device  (literally,  scripture,  ^astra)  known 
to  U^anas  or  Vrihaspati  surpasses  the  wits  of  women ;  how 
are  they  to  be  guarded  by  men  1  They  call  lies  truth,  and 
truth  lies  ...  I  consider  that  the  books  prescribing  rules 
of  conduct  were  composed  principally  to  promote  (?)  the 
understanding  of  women.    When  honoured  by  men  they 
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pervert  their  minds  ;  and  they  do  the  same  when  rejected  by 
them." 

ccxxix.  Athwrva  Vida  iiL  30,  1.  "I  impart  to  you  con 
cord,  with  unity  of  mind,  and  freedom  from  hatred ;  delight 
in  one  another,  as  a  cow  in  a  calf  which  is  bom  to  her.  2. 
Let  the  son  be  obedient  to  his  father,  and  of  one  mind  with 
his  mother ;  may  the  wife  be  affectionate,  and  speak  to  her 
husband  honied  words.  3.  Let  not  brother  hate  brother,  nor 
sister  sister.  Concordant,  and  in  harmony,  address  one 
another  with  kindly  speech." 

ccxxx.  M.  Bh.  xii.  3450.  "An  unskilful  king  is  un- 
able to  protect  his  subjects;  for  regal  power  is  a  great 
burthen,  and  a  function  difficult  to  fulfil  3340.  To  wipe 
away  the  tears  of  the  poor,  of  orphans,  of  the  aged,  and  so  to 
impart  joy  to  men, — such  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
king.  3251.  Let  a  king  constantly  promote  the  welfare,  and 
provide  for  the  sustenance,  of  the  poor,  of  orphans,  of  the 
aged,  and  of  widows.  3315.  Harlots,  and  procuresses  who 
abide  in  drinking  shops,  loose  men,  gamblers,  and  the  like, 
are  to  be  repressed  by  the  king,  for  such  persons  ruin  the 
country  where  they  dwell,  and  vex  good  citizens.  3238. 
Let  the  king  put  an  end  to  all  offences  in  town  and 
country.  3243.  Let  religious  teachers,  priests,  and  family 
priests,  (be)  actively  assisted.  3245.  Let  the  king  honour 
the  virtuous,  and  restrain  the  vicious.  3250.  Let  a  king 
constantly  offer  sacrifices,  and  give  gifts,  without  inflicting 
suffering.  3303.  Let  a  king,  devoted  to  righteousness,  and 
seeking  the  good  of  his  subjects,  instruct  them  in  proper 
places,  and  at  proper  times,  according  to  his  understanding 
and  his  power.  3436.  When  a  king  protects  his  dominions, 
when  he  repels  robbers,  when  he  is  victorious  in  battle,  he  fulfils 
what  is  declared  to  be  his  duty.  3548-  Wherefore  Manu 
Svayambhuva  enjoined  that  a  warrior  should  fight  right- 
eously (or  fairly).  3549.  The  sinful  Kshatriya,  living  by 
treachery,  who  engages  to  fight  fairly  (?),  but  who  conquers 
his  foe  unfairly,  kills  himself." 

coxxxi.  M.  Bh.  v.  4332. — "  The  man  who  does  not  control 
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his  passions  cannot  long  enjoy  royal  power  :  but  the  wise  man 
who  has  conquered  himself  can  promote  the  good  of  his  em- 
pire. For  desire  and  anger  draw  a  man  away  from  (the  pur- 
suit of)  desirable  objects  ;  but  when  he  overcomes  these  foes, 
a  king  conquers  the  earth.  This  great  position,  kingly  power, 
the  sway  over  men,  which  wicked  men  desire,  cannot  long  be 
retained  by  them.  He  who  seeks  to  effect  great  things  in  the 
way  of  prosperity  or  virtue,  must  control  his  passions. 
When  he  does  this  his  understanding  is  augmented,  as  fire 
grows  by  fuel.  For  these  passions,  when  uncontrolled,  are 
sufficient  to  destroy  a  man,  as  unbroken  and  unchecked  horses 
can  destroy  an  unskilful  charioteer  on  the  road.  He  who  seeks 
to  conquer  his  ministers  without  conquering  himself,  or  to 
vanquish  his  enemies  without  overcoming  his  ministers,  is 
helpless,  and  is  defeated.  He  who  first  conquers  himself  as  if 
he  were  an  enemy,  does  not  then  seek  in  vain  to  overcome  his 
ministers  and  his  foes.  Good  fortune  assiduously  waits  on 
the  wise  man  whose  passions  are  controlled,  who  rules  his 
ministers,  who  holds  the  rod  over  malefactors,  and  who  acts 
after  examination.  Like  two  fish  enclosed  in  a  net  with  small 
apertures,  desire  and  anger  abiding  in  his  body  destroy  a 
man's  understanding." 

ccxxxii.  if.  Eh.  1055. — "Those  offenders  who  have  erred 
through  ignorance  should  be  pardoned.  For  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  man  to  be  wise  in  every  respect." 

ccxxxill.  M.  Bh.  xii.  2020"  f. — "  A  king  has  no  treasure 
which  is  more  excellent  than  a  host  of  men  ;  and  of  all  the 
six  kinds  of  forts  which  are  described  in  books,  men  regard 
the  bulwark  composed  of  men  as  the  most  impregnable." 

ccxxxiv.  Bilhana  in  ^arngadhara's  Paddhati,  S&rmnyakavi- 
praiamsa. — "  How  can  the  king  who  has  not  great  poets  beside 
bim  attain  to  renown  ?  How  many  princes  have  lived  on  the 
earth,  and  no  one  knows  even  their  names?"  This  verse 
forms  a  parallel  to  Horace's  lines.  Ode  iv.  9,  25  ff. 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 

Multi ;  sed  omnes  illacrimabiles 

Urgentur  ignotique  longa 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 
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ccxxxv.  Panchatmka  v.  49  (Bombay  Edition). — "The 
same  pleasure  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  even  in  heaven,  which  is  so 
delightful  from  the  contact  of  celestial  objects,  as  men  find  in 
the  poor  place  where  they  were  bom." 

Ditto,  iii.  92. — "Embodied  creatures  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
bliss  even  in  heaven  as  they  do,  even  when  they  are  poor,  in 
their  own  country,  or  town,  or  house.'' 

Compare  with  this,  Odyssey,  i.  57  : 

aiir&p  'Odveeivg 
ii//,ivog  xai  x.a'Tnhv  aToSpdianowa,  vorjgai 
?S  yaitji,  SavUiv  ifniperai. 

"  But  Ulysses,  longing  to  see  even  the  smoke  rising  from 
his  native  country,  yearns  to  die." 

ccxxxvi.  Panchatantra  i.  21  (Kosegarten's  Edition).— "He 
who  does  not  go  forth  and  explore  all  the  earth,  which  is  fuU 
of  many  wonderful  things,  is  a  well-frog."  Mahabharata  v. 
5509  and  5554.  "  Dost  thou,  like  a  frog  lying  in  a  well,  not 
perceive  this  royal  army  assembled  V  xiii.  2180.  "  The 
earth  swallows  up  these  two,  a  king  who  is  not  a  warrior,  and 
a  Brahman  who  does  not  travel  abroad,  just  as  a  serpent  de- 
vours creatures  Ijdng  in  a  hole,  ...  a  Brahman  is  spoiled  by 
living  at  home." 

ccxxxvil.  M.Bh.  xiii.  651.  —  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  saint  Upamanyu's  hermitage  is  thus  described  in 
this  verse :  "  Weasels  play  with  serpents,  and  tigers  with  deer, 
like  friends,  through  the  great  power  of  those  saints  of  bril- 
liant austerity,  from  the  proximity  of  those  mighty  ones." 
Weasels  are  well  known  in' India  to  be  the  enemies  of  serpents, 
and  frequently  kill  them.  This  verse  is  quoted  as  a  parallel 
to  Isaiah  xi.  6. 

ccxxxviil.  Manu  vi.  45 :  and  Mahabharata  xii.  8929. — "Let 
him  (the  hermit)  not  long  for  death ;  let  him  not  long  for 
life ;  but  let  him  await  his  appointed  time,  as  a  servant  the 
command  (of  his  master)." 

ccxxxix.  BhSgavaia  PwA-na  vii.  5, 37. — "Even  an  alien  who 
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does  (a  man)  good,  like  a  medicine,  is  a  son  ;  while  even  a  son 
born  of  one's  own  body,  if  injurious,  is  like  a  disease.  Let  a 
man  cut  off  the  limb  which  is  a  source  of  harm  to  himself,  and 
from  the  separation  of  which  the  remainder  (of  the  body)  lives 
in  comfort." 

CCXL.  Drishtanta  ^ataJca,  76. — "  By  his  own  kindred  a  man 
is  regarded  as  one  like  themselves ;  by  strangers  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  person  of  merit.  Hari  (i.e.,  Vishnu  regarded  as 
incarnate  in  Krishna)  was  regarded  by  cowherds  as  a  cowherd, 
but  by  gods  as  the  lord  of  the  universe." 

ChdnaJcya,  42. — "  Wheresoever  any  one  constantly  goes  and 
wherever  he  perpetually  eats,  he  is  there  treated  without 
respect,  even  though  he  be  (one  who  is)  like  the  god  Indra.'' 
See  Mark  vi.  4,  and  John  iv.  44. 

CCXLI.  Lalita  Vistara,  7th  Adhyaya,  p.  115  (occasionally 
abridged).  "  At  that  time  a  great  rishi  called  Asita,  who  knew 
the  five  (principles  or  points),  together  with  his  sister's  son, 
Naradatta,  lived  on  the  side  of  (or  near)  the  king  of  moun- 
tains, the  Himavat.  He,  as  soon  as  the  Bodhisattva  (Buddha) 
had  been  born,  saw  many  wonderful  portents  ;  and  he  beheld 
the  sons  of  the  gods  in  the  sky  moving  about  rejoicing,  and 
pronouncing  the  word  Buddha,  and  waving  their  garments. 
He  thought,  '  I  must  look  into  this.'  Beholding  by  divine  in- 
tuition the  whole  of  Jambudvipa,  he  saw  in  the  house  of  king 
^uddhodana,  in  the  great  city  called  Kapilavastu,  a  boy  who 
had  been  born,  radiant  with  a  hundred  holy  glories,  honoured 
by  all  worlds,  and  distinguished  by  the  thirty-two  marks  of  a 
great  man.  Seeing  this,  he  then  called  to  the  youth  Nara- 
datta :  '  Know,  youth,  that  in  Jambudvipa  a  great  gem  has 
been  born ;  in  the  house  of  King  ^uddhodana,  in  the  city  of 
Kapilavastu,  a  boy  has  been  born,'  &c.,  as  above.  'If  he 
shall  dwell  at  home,  he  shall  become  a  king,  an  universal 
sovereign  (chakravartin),  with  an  army  composed  of  the  four 
branches,  victorious,  righteous,  ....  a  great  hero,  possessed 
of  the  seven  gems  (chariots,  elephants,  horses,  women,  &c.), 
the  father  of  a  thousand  sons  ....  he  shall  conquer  and 
rule  the  circle  of  the  earth  girdled  by  the  ocean,  -ndthout 
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punishments,  without  weapons,  by  the  force  of  his  own  right- 
eousness. But  if  he  wander  away  from  home  on  an  ascetic 
life,  he  shall  become  a  Tathagata,  an  Arhat,  perfectly  wise 
{samluddha),  a  leader,  led  by  no  other,  a  ruler.  This,  now, 
I  shall  go  near  to  see.'  Accordingly  Asita,  with  Naradatta, 
mounting  and  springing  up  into  the  sky  like  a  swan,  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Kapilavastu ;  and  having  arrived,  he  ceased 
to  manifest  his  supernatural  power ;  and  entering  the  city 
on  foot,  he  proceeded  to  King  Suddhodana's  house  and  stood 

at  the  door He  then  approached  the  doorkeeper,  and 

said,  '  Go,  tell  King  Suddhodana  that  a  rishi  waits  at  the 
door.'  The  porter  accordingly  went,  and  with  joined  hands 
said  to  the  king,  '  An  old  withered  rishi  stands  at  the  door, 
and  says  he  wishes  to  see  the  king.'  King  Suddhodana  then 
ordered  a  seat  for  the  great  rishi,  Asita,  and  said,  '  Let  him 
enter.'  The  porter  then  went  forth  and  told  him  to  enter. 
He  went  accordingly  and  stood  before  the  king,  and  said, 
'  Hail,  hail,  0  king:  mayest  thou  live  long,  and  rule  thy  king- 
dom righteously.'  After  making  an  offering  to  the  sage,  and 
touching  his  feet,  the  king  received  him  kindly,  and  invited 
him  to  be  seated.  He  then  said  respectfully,  '  I  do  not  re- 
member, rishi,  to  have  seen  thee  before ;  with  what  object  in 
view  hast  thou  now  come ?'  'I  have  come,'  replied  the  rishi, 
'  desiring  to  see  the  son  who  has  been  born  to  thee.'  '  He 
sleeps,'  said  the  king,  '  wait  a  little  until  he  arises.'  '  Such 
great  men  do  not  sleep  long,'  rejoined  the  rishi,  '  such  saints 
are  wakeful.'  The  mendicant  Bodhisattva,  from  compassion 
to  the  great  rishi  Asita,  gave  a  sign  of  waking.  The  king 
then  taking  affectionately  in  both  arms  the  child,  perfect  as 
regarded  every  object  of  desire,  brought  him  to  the  rishi. 
The  rishi,  beholding  the  Bodhisattva,  and  seeing  him  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  thirty-two  marks  of  a  great  man,  and 
marked  on  his  body  by  the  eighty  secondary  signs,  with  a 
form  surpassing  that  of  Sakra  (Indra),  Brahma,  and  the 
Guardians  of  the  world,  with  a  hundred  thousand  times 
greater  brightness,  beautiful  in  every  limb,  expressed  his  joy.* 

*  This  is  the  sense  of  the  words  uddnam  vdanayali  given  in  Boht. 
and  Koth's  Lexicon,  Vol.  I.,  column  918.     In  the  rectifications  in  Vol. 
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'  "Wonderfully  fair  is  this  child  which  has  appeared  in  the 
world;'  and  rising  from  his  seat,  with  joined  hands,  he  fell 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Bodhisattva,  and  making  a  circuit 
round  him,  he  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  stood  meditating. 
He  saw  the  thirty-two  marks  of  a  great  man  which  the  Bod- 
hisattva had,  the  beautiful  possessor  of  which  has  only  one  of 
two  careers  before  him.  If  he  remains  at  home,  he  becomes 
a  king,  ....  if  he  wanders  forth  as  a  mendicant,  he  shall 

become  a  Tathagata Beholding  him,  he  wept,  and 

shedding  tears,  he  sighed  deeply.  King  ^uddhodana  saw  the 
great  rishi,  Asita,  weeping  and  deeply  sighing;  and  seeing 
this,  he  who  had  had  his  hair  standing  on  end  with  delight, 
quickly  became  sad,  and  said  to  the  rishi,  '  Why  dost  thou 
weep  and  sigh  deeply  ?  May  there  be  no  doubt  (or  appre- 
hension) in  regard  to  the  child  !'  The  sage  rejoined  :  'I  do 
not  weep  on  his  account,  nor  is  there  any  fear  for  him.  I 
weep  for  myself;  for  I  am  old  and  worn  and  decayed,  whilst 
he  is  perfect  in  every  object  of  desire,  and  shall  of  necessity 
attain  to  complete  intelligence,  and  shall  set  in  motion  a  per- 
fect wheel  of  righteousness,  such  as  has  never  before  been  set 
in  motion  in  the  world  by  ^ramana,  or  Brahman,  or  god,  or 
demon  (Mara),  or  any  one  else,  with  righteousness.  For  the 
good  and  for  the  happiness  of  the  world  and  of  the  gods  he 
shall  teach  righteousness.  He  shall  proclaim  blessedness  in 
the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end;  continence 
profitable,  clear,  unique,  complete,  pure,  perfect, — and  in  the 
end  righteousness.  Learning  this  our  righteousness,  beings 
subject  to  birth  shall  be  delivered  from  birth  (from  being 
again  born);  and  so  freed  from  decay,  disease,  death,  grief, 
lamentation,  pain,  sadness,  suflFering,  fatigue.  He  shall  glad- 
den those  who  are  burned  by  the  fire  of  desire,  hatred,  and 
illusion,  by  raining  upon  them  the  waters  of  pure  righteous- 
ness. He  shall  lead  by  a  straight  road  to  the  goal  of  redemp- 
tion (nirvam)  those  beings  who  have  become  possessed  by 
various  false  views,  and  have  fallen,  and  who  have  travelled 
on  a  wrong  road.     He  shall  release  from  their  bonds  those 

v.,  column  1172,  the  sense  is  said  to  be,  "He  said  spontaneously — 
without  being  asked." 
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■who  have  been  shut  up  and  fettered  in  the  cage  of  the  world, 
and  bound  with  the  bonds  of  suffering.  He  shall  generate 
an  intuition  of  knowledge  in  those  whose  eyes  have  been  en- 
veloped by  the  veil  of  the  dark  gloom  of  ignorance.  He  shall 
extract  the  arrows  of  pain  from  those  who  have  been  pierced  by 
them.  Sometimes,  and  somewhere  in  the  world,  0  king,  the 
udumbara  tree  flowers.  So,  too,  sometimes  and  somewhere  the 
divine  Buddhas  are  bom  in  the  world  after  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  crores  of  years.  And  thus  this  child  shall  certainly 
attain  to  perfect  intelligence;  and  having  attained  this,  he 
shall  convey  across  the  ocean  of  the  world  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  crores  of  beings ;  and  place  them  in 
a  state  of  immortality.*  But  I  shall  not  see  this  jewel 
Buddha.  Hence  it  is,  O  king,  that  I  weep,  and  being  sad  at 
heart,  draw  long  sighs — because  I  shall  not  adore  him.  As  it 
is  recorded  in  our  Mantras,  Vedas,  and  scriptures,  he  who  is 
perfect  in  respect  to  every  object  must  not  dwell  at  home, 
(but  go  forth  as  an  ascetic).  The  reason  given  is  that  he  has 
the  thirty-two  marks  t  of  a  great  man,  and  the  eighty  minor 
signs,  which  are  enumerated ;  and  it  is  added  that  such  thirty- 
two  marks  do  not  belong  to  monarchs,  but  to  Bodhisattvas ; 
and  that  he  who  possesses  the  eighty  signs  should  not  remain 
at  home,  but  go  forth  as  a  mendicant.  Having  learnt  from 
the  great  rishi,  Asita,  this  description  of  the  boy.  King  ^ud- 
dhodana  was  gladdened,  enraptured,  and  transported,  and 
filled  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  and  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  fell  at  the  Bodhisattva's  feet,  and  pronounced  this 
gatha : — 

'  The  world's  physician  blest  art  thou, 
Before  thee  gods  with  Indra  bow ; 
By  rishis  too  art  thou  adored, 
I  too  before  thee  bend,  0  Lord.' 

King  ^uddhodana  then  satiated  (with  gifts,  or  food?)  the 
rishi,  Asita,  with  his  nephew,  Naradatta,  who  was  like  him 

*  See  the  explanation  of  the  word  amrita  given  above  in  the  note, 
p.  152. 

t  In  a  note  on  the  Sanskrit  text  it  is  stated  that  pnly  thirty  mai-ks 
are  actually  enumerated. 
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and  devoted  to  him ;  and  having  done  so  and  covered  him 
(with  garments  ? )  he  walked  reverentially  round  him.  Asita 
then  by  his  supernatural  power  departed  by  the  route  of  the 
sky  to  his  own  hermitage." 

CCXLii.  Eamaymia,  Uttara  Kdnda,  sec.  17.  1.  "Now,  0 
king,  the  great-armed  Ravana,  wandering  over  the  earth,  came 
to,  and  walked  about  in,  the  Himavat  forest.  2.  There  he  saw 
a  maiden  clad  in  a  black  skin,  and  wearing  matted  hair,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  rishi,  and  bright  as  a  goddess.  3.  Seeing 
that  beautiful  and  ascetic  maiden,  he  was  pierced  by  the 
passion  of  love,  and  smiling,  asked  her :  '  How,  good  lady, 
dost  thou  live  so,  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  thy  youth  ?  for 
such  a  costume  does  not  beseem  thy  beauty.  4.  Thy  un- 
equalled form,  0  lady,  which  maddens  men  with  love,  is  not 

suited  for  an  ascetic  life 5.  What  does  this  mean  ? 

Whose  daughter  and  whose  wife  art  thou  ?  He  who  possesses 
thee  is  a  man  who  has  obtained  the  reward  of  his  merits.' .... 
7.  Thus  addressed,  the  ascetic  maid  (8)  replied,  after  treating 
Eavana  as  a  guest :  '  My  father  was  Ku^adhvaja,  a  Brahman 
sage  of  boundless  lustre,  son  of  Brihaspati,  and  equal  to  him 
in  understanding.  9.  To  him,  a  constant  student  of  the 
Veda,  I  was  born,  a  vocal  daughter,  and  called  Vedavati. 
10.  Gods,  G-andharvas,  Yakshas,  Eakshasas,  and  Pannagas 
came  to  my  father  and  sued  for  my  hand;  (11)  but  he  did 
not  bestow  me  on  them,  (12)  because  he  had  designed  for 
his  son-in-law  Vishnu,  the  lord  of  the  gods  and  of  the  worlds ; 
(13)  and  therefore  he  did  not  desire  to  give  me  to  any  other, 
but  to  him.  Hearing  this,  the  proud  Sambhu,  lord  of  the 
Daityas,  became  incensed,  (14)  and  the  wicked  being  smote 
my  father  by  night  while  he  slept.  15.  In  consequence  my 
afflicted  mother,  embracing  his  body,  entered  into  the  fire.* 
16.  To  fulfil  my  father's  desire  in  regard  to  Narayana 
(Vishnu),  I  wed  him  in  my  heart.     17.  Having  formed  this 

*  The  metrical  translation  seems  to  have  been  made  under  the  idea 
that  Vedavati  was  born  without  the  intervention  of  the  mother  who  is 
here  referred  to.  Her  subsequent  birth  is  in  verse  33  declared  to  be  of 
this  character. 
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resolution,  I  practise  many  austerities 18.  Narayana 

and  no  other  than  (he)  the  supreme  lord,  is  my  husband.  In 
the  hope  of  gaining  him  I  engage  in  fearful  rites.  19.  Thou 
art  known  to  me,  Eavana,  depart.  By  the  intuition  of  an 
ascetic  I  know  all  that  passes  in  the  three  worlds.'  20.  Des- 
cending from  his  car,  pained  by  the  arrows  of  Kandarpa 
(Cupid),  Eavana  again  said  to  the  ascetic  maiden:  21.  'Thou 
art  proud,  0  fair  damsel,  who  so  resolvest.  To  gather  merit 
(by  asceticism)  beseems  the  old  (not  the  young).  22.  Pos- 
sessed of  all  excellent  qualities,  thou  shouldst  not  so  speak. 

0  fairest  creature  in  the  three  worlds,  thy  youth  is  passing 
away.  23.  I  am  Da^agriva,  lord  of  Lanka  (Ceylon) ;  become 
my  wife,  and  enjoy  pleasures  according  to  thy  desire.  24. 
And  who  is  he,  the  Vishnu  of  whom  thou  speakest  ?  He 
whom  thou  desirest  does  not  equal  me  in  valour,  in  austerity, 
in  the  means  of  enjoymient,  or  in  power.'  25.  She  replied : 
'  Say  not  so ;  say  not  so ;  (26.)  what  other  than  thou,  if  wise, 
would  despise  Vishnu,  the  sovereign  of  the  three  worlds,  and 
reverenced  by  all  worlds?'  27.  Being  thus  addressed  by 
Vedavati,  Eavana  seized  the  hair  of  her  head  with  the  tips 
of  his  lingers.  28.  She  being  incensed,  cut  off  her  locks  with 
her  hand,  which  became  a  sword  and  severed  them.  29. 
Blazing  and  burning,  as  it  were,  with  anger,  she  addressed 
Eavana,  after  kindling  a  fire,  in  which  she  was  about  to 
destroy  herself :  30.  '  Since  I  have  been  rudely  treated  by 
thee,  thou  ignoble  being,  I  have  no  longer  any  desire  for  life. 

1  will  therefore  enter  into  the  fire  whilst  thou  art  looking  on. 
31.  And  since  I  have  been  insulted  by  thee,  thou  sinful 
being,  in  the  wood,  I  shall  be  born  again  to  slay  thee.  32. 
A  wicked  male  cannot  be  slain  by  a  female ;  and  were  I  to 
curse  thee,  I  should  lose  (the  fruit  of)  my  austerities.  33. 
But  if  I  have  done,  given,  or  offered  aught  in  sacrifice,  I  shall 
become  the  daughter — not  born  of  the  womb — of  a  righteous 
man.'  34.  So  saying,  she  entered  the  blazing  fire ;  when 
there  fell  from  the  sky  a  divine  shower  of  flowers  on  every 
side.  35.  It  is  she  who  was  born  as  the  daughter  of  king 
Janaka,  thy  wife,  0  king  [this  is  addressed  to  Eama],  for  thou 

art  the  eternal  Vishnu 38.  She  who  formerly  in  the 

Krita  age  was  Vedavati,  has  been  born  when  the  Treta  age 
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has  arrived,  in  the  family  of  Janaka,  the  great  King  of  Mithila, 
for  the  destruction  of  that  Eakshasa." 

CCXLIII. — Referring  to  the  fifth  vohime  of  my  "  Original 
Sanskrit  Texts,"  &c.,  for  fuller  information  about  the  Vedic 
deities,  I  shall  here,  and  under  numbers  CCXLIV.  and  CCLI., 
supply  some  particulars  about  Varuna,  Indra,  and  Yama,  pre- 
fixing a  reference  to  the  attributes  ascribed  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Veda  to  the  gods  generally.* 

The  gods  can  do  whatever  they  will :  no  mortal,  however 
hostile,  can  thwart  their  designs  (Rig  Veda  viii.  28,  4,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vi^ve  devah,+  or  the  totality  of  the  deities). 
The  same  thing  is  said  of  the  Maruts  (E.  V.  viii.  20,  17),  and 
of  Indra  (viii.  50,  4,  and  viii.  55,  4).  It  is  similarly  declared 
in  R.  V.  iii.  56,  1  (addressed  to  the  Vi^ve  devah),  that  no 
one,  however  skilful  (or  skilled  in  magic  arts),  or  however 
wise,  can  disturb  the  first  or  firm  ordinances  (or  works)  of 
the  gods.  They  stand  above  all  creatures  (x.  65,  15,  ad- 
dressed to  the  same).  In  a  refrain  occurring  at  the  close  of 
.  each  of  the  verses  of  E.  V.  iii.  55  (addressed  to  the  same),  it 
is  said  that  their  divine  character  (asuratva)  is  great  and 
unique.  In  one  passage  (x.  33,  8  f.,  of  which  verse  1  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vi^ve  devah),  a  grateful  priest  exclaims,  "  Had 
I  power  over  the  immortals,  or  over  mortals,  my  bountiful 
patron  should  live ;  but  no  one,  though  he  had  a  hundredfold 
vitality,  could  survive  beyond  the  term  prescribed  by  the 
gods  :  so  that  he  has  been  parted  from  his  friend."  In  i.  89, 
1  f ,  the  gods  are  thus  invoked  : — "  May  auspicious  forces 
come  to  us  from  every  quarter,  unchecked,  uncontrolled, 
shooting  forth ;  that  the  gods  may  always  act  so  as  to  ad- 
vance us,  being  our  unwearied  protectors  day  by  day.     2. 

**In  regard  to  Varuna  and  Indra,  tlie  reader  may  consult  Professor 
Ludwig'a  recently  published  work,  "Die  MantraUtteratur  und  das  alte 
Indien, "  being  the  third  volume  of  his  Rigveda,  and  forming  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  traqslation  of  the  Hymns  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes. 
Dr  Hillebrandt  has  published  a  Dissertation  on  Varuna  and  Mitra. 
Breslau,  1877. 

t  These  two  words  sometimes  denote  all  the  gods,  and  at  other  times 
a  particular  class  of  gods.  See  Bohtlingk  and  Both's  Worterbuch  s.v. 
viiva,  and  Grassman's  Worterbuch  s.v.  deva. 
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The  kindly  goodwill  of  the  gods  (is  shown)  to  the  righteous  : 
may  the  bounty  of  the  gods  rest  upon  us.  We  have  obtained 
the  friendship  of  the  gods  :  may  the  gods  prolong  our  time, 
that  we  may  live.''  And  in  vv.  8  f.,  blessings  are  thus  im- 
plored from  them  : — "  May  we  hear  with  our  ears  what  is 
good,  0  gods  ;  may  we  see  with  our  eyes  that  which  is  good, 
0  adorable  beings.  May  we,  with  firm  limbs  and  bodies, 
having  praised  them,  attain  to  the  ages  determined  by  the 
gods.  A  hundred  autumns  are  before  us,  within  which  Ye 
have  ordained  the  decay  of  our  bodies  (to  take  place),  within 
which  sons  become  fathers.  Do  not  arrest  our  life  in  the 
middle  of  its  course."  In  x.  117,  1,  an  advocate  of  liberality 
expresses  his  assurance  that  the  gods  have  not  ordained 
hunger  to  be  the  mode  of  (his  own  or  of  men's)  death,  as 
even  the  full  fed  are  overtaken  by  various  forms  of  death. 
Another  poet  cries  (x.  64,  2, — the  hymn  is  addressed  to  the 
Vi^ve  devah),  that  there  is  no  other  comforter  than  the  gods  ; 
and  that  his  wishes  are  directed  towards  them. 

In  viii.  29,  7,  their  abodes  are  thus  referred  to :  In  the 
realms  where  the  gods  live  in  bliss,  Vishnu  took  his  three  strides. 
In  iii.  54,  5,  the  author  of  the  hymn  asks.  Who  truly  knows,  who 
here  can  declare,  what  road  leads  to  the  gods?  their  lowest  seats 
only  are  beheld,  which  (yet  are)  in  remote  and  hidden  regions. 

The  gods  are  represented  as  perhaps  somewhat  selfishly 
delighting  in  the  man  who  offers  libations  :  they  do  not  love 
sleep  (viii.  2,  18).  They  are  no  friends  to  him  who  does  not 
toil  in  their  service  (iv.  33,  11).  They  give  ear  to  those  who 
bring  them  offerings  (i.  45,  2).  The  active  man  conquers, 
rules,  enjoys  abundance :  the  gods  favour  not  the  illiberal 
(vii.  32,  9).  The  chariot  of  the  godly  man  rushes  forward, 
like  a  hero,  in  every  fight.  The  sacrificer  who  seeks  to  please 
the  gods  overcomes  him  who  does  not  sacrifice.  Thou  dost 
not  suffer  evil,  0  sacrificer,  0  offerer  of  libations,  0  lover  of 
the  gods  (viii.  31,  15). 

In  the  ^atapatha  Br&hmana,  i.  1,  1,  7,  it  is  said : — "  The 
gods  know  the  mind  of  a  man.  They  are  aware,  when  he 
takes  on  himself  this  vow,  that  he  will  present  his  offering  in 
the  morning  ;  so  they  all  come  to  his  house  and  abide  there." 
(Mano  ha  vai  devdh  mcmushyasya  djdnanti.    Te  enam  dad  vratam 
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upayantam  mduh  pr&ta/r  no  yakshyate  iti.     Te  asya  mJve  dev&h 
grihan  agachhanti.) 

Varuna  is  one  of  the  Adityas,  the  sons  of  Aditi,*  who  are 
described  in  the  Eig  Veda  as  hlameless,  sinless,  mighty,  resist- 
less, profound,  sleepless,  far-observing,  fixed  in  their  purpose. 
Distant  things  are  near  to  them  ;  they  guard  and  uphold  all 
things,  both  moving  and  stationary ;  they  see  the  good  and 
evil  in  men,  and  distinguish  the  honest  man  from  the  deceit- 
ful; they  are  holy  and  awful,  haters  of  falsehood  (ghoraso 
anrita^dvishak),  and  punish  sin :  which  they  are  entreated  to 
forgive,  averting  from  the  worshipper  the  consequences  of  the 
transgressions  of  others,  t  as  well  as  of  his  own  (ma  vo  bhujema 
anyajatam  enah,  vii.  52,  2),  or  transferring  the  penalties  to 
the  head  of  Trita  Aptya.  They  are  supplicated  for  various 
boons,  for  guidance,  light,  long  life,  offspring,  &c.  They  are 
said  to  know  how  to  protect  men  from  the  wicked,  and  are 
besought  to  extend  their  guardianship  to  their  worshipper,  as 
birds  spread  their  wings  (over  their  young).  Their  servants 
are  embraced  in,  or  shielded  by,  them,  as  fighting  men  en- 
cased in  armour,  and  no  shaft,  however  sharp  or  heavy, 
can  strike  them. 


Varuna,  who  is  often  associated  with  Mitra,  and  less  fre- 
quently with  Aryaman,  is  the  most  important  of  the  Adit- 
yas. He  is  sometimes,  at  least,  described  as  apparent  to  the 
eye  of  his  worshippers.  Thus,  in  one  place,  E.  V.  i.  25,  18, 
the  poet  says  : — "  May  I  behold  him  who  is  visible  to  all ; 
may  I  behold  his  chariot  upon  the  ground."  In  another  hymn 
(vii.  88,  2)  the  author  exclaims, — "  When  I  obtained  a  vision 
of  Varuna,  I  regarded  his  lustre  as  like  that  of  Agni." 
Mighty  and  fixed  in  purpose,  he  sits  in  his  abode,  exercising 
sovereignty.  He  is  arrayed  in  golden  apparel,  and  surrounded 
by  his  messengers  or  angels  (i.  25,  10,  13).  His  house,  at 
which  his  worshippers  are  said  to  have  arrived,  has  a  thou- 
sand  gates  (vii.  88,  5).      He  is   in  other  places   described 

*  In  regard  to  this  goddess,  see  Sanskrit  Texts  v.  35  ff,,  and  Dr 
Hillebrandt's  Dissertation  Ueber  die  Gottiu  Aditi. 
t  Further  reference  will  be  found  to  this  idea  below. 
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as  occupying,  along  with  Mitra,  a  lofty  and  stable  palace,* 
supported  by  a  thousand  columns  (ii.  41,  5  ;  v.  66,  2). 

Mounted  on  their  car  in  the  highest  empyrean  they  behold 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  (v.  62,  4,  8  ;  v.  63,  l).t 

Varuna  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  king,  as  king  of  all, 
both  gods  and  men  (ii.  27,  10),  as  king  of  the  universe,  of  all 
that  exists  (v.  85,  3 ;  vii.  87,  6) ;  as  an  universal  monarch, 
as  an  independent  ruler  (i.  25,  10;  ii.  28,  6).  The  same 
epithets  of  king  and  universal  monarch  are  elsewhere  applied 
to  him  and  Mitra  conjointly.  In  vii.  61,  5,  it  is  said  of  him 
and  of  Varuna,  either  that  their  secrets  are  not  revealed  to 
the  foolish,  or  that  nothing  is  hid  from  them. 

The  grandest  cosmical  functions  are  ascribed  to  Varuna. 
Possessed  of  illimitable  knowledge  (or  resources),  he  has 
meted  out  (or  fashioned),  and  upholds,  heaven  and  earth  : 
he  dwells  in  all  worlds  as  sovereign  ruler  (viii.  42,  1).  He 
made  the  golden  sun  to  shine  in  the  firmament  (vii.  87,  5 ; 
V.  85,  2).  The  wind  which  resounds  through  the  atmosphere 
is  his  breath  (vii.  87,  2).  He  has  opened  boundless  paths  for 
the  sun,  and  hollowed  out  channels  for  the  rivers,  which  flow 
at  his  command  (i.  24,  8 ;  ii.  28,  4 ;  vii.  87,  1).  By  his 
wonderful  and  unresisted  contrivance  the  rivers  pour  their 
waters  into  the  one  ocean,  but  never  fill  it  (v.  85,  6).  His 
ordinances  are  fixed  and  steadfast  (iii.  54,  18) ;  they  rest  on 
him,  unshaken,  as  on  a  mountain  (ii.  28,  8).  Through  their 
operation  the  moon  walks  in  brightness,  and  the  stars  which 
appear  in  the  nightly  sky,  mysteriously  vanish  in  the  light  of 


*  Compare  Isaiah  vi.  Iff.;  and  see  Fsalins  xi.  4,  and  xviii.  7, 
where  the  word  rendered  "temple"  in  the  English  version  is  trans- 
lated "  palace  "  in  the  German  and  French  versions  of  Hnpfeld  and 
Eeuss  :  and  Habakkuk  ii.  20.     See  also  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  1  ff. 

+  The  verse  v.  62,  8,  is  thus  rendered  by  Grassmann  : — "  At  the 
break  of  dawn,  ye  mount  your  gold-adorned  throne  (garta)  on  iron 
piUars  :  at  sunrise,  0  Mitra  and  Varuna,  ye  survey  that  which  is  end- 
less (aditi),  that  which  is  bounded."  Cjudwig  translates: — "Ye, 
Mitra  and  Varuna,  mount  your  ear  which  is  golden-coloured  at  the 
break  of  dawn,  and  which  has  iron  pillars  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  thence  ye  survey  infinity  and  limitation,"  Compare  Uabakkuk 
iii.  8. 
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day  (i.  24,  10).  Neither  the  birds  flying  in  the  air,*  nor  the 
rivers  in  their  sleepless  flow,  can  attain  a  knowledge  of  his 
power  or  his  wrath  (i.  24,  6).  His  messengers  (or  angels) 
behold  both  worlds  (vii.  87,  3).  He  knows  the  flight  of 
birds  in  the  air,  the  path  of  ships  on  the  ocean,  the  course  of 
the  far-travelling  wind,  and  beholds  all  secret  things  that 
have  been,  or  shall  be,  done  (i.  25,  7,  9,  11). 

In  the  Atharva  Veda  iv.  16,  the  power  and  omniscience  of 
Varuna  are  thus  celebrated  : — "  1.  The  Great  One  who  rules 
over  these  worlds  beholds  as  if  he  were  near  at  hand.  When 
any  man  thinks  that  he  is  moving  by  stealth,  the  gods  know 
it  all  (comp.  Psalm  cxxxi.  1-4)  j  (2.)  (and  they  perceive)  every 
one  who  stands,  or  walks,  or  totters,  or  goes  to  hide  himself, 
or  slips  along.  Whatever  two  persons,  sitting  together,  se- 
cretly discourse  (or  devise),  Varuna  the  king  knows  it,  (being 
there  as)  a  third  (comp.  St  Matthew  xviii.  20).  3.  This 
earth,  too,  is  King  Varuna's,  and  that  vast  sky,  whose  ends 
are  so  remote.  The  two  oceans  (the  aerial  and  the  terrestrial, 
comp.  Genesis  i.  7,  and  Ps.  cxlviii.  4)  are  Varuna's  stomachs  ; 
and  he  is  absorbed  in  this  small  pool  of  water.  4.  He  who 
should  flee  far  beyond  the  sky,  would  not  there  escape  from 
Varuna  the  king.  His  angels  (descending)  from  heaven, 
traverse  this  world;  thousand-eyed,  they  look  across  the 
whole  earth.  5.  King  Varuna  perceives  all  that  exists  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is  beyond.  The  wink- 
ings of  men's  eyes  are  counted  by  him.  He  watches  (?)  all 
things,  as  a  gamester  his  dice." 

Varuna  is  said  to  have  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  remedies, 
and  is  supplicated  to  show  a  wide  and  deep  benevolence,  and 
to  drive  away  evil  and  sin  ;  to  untie,  like  a  rope,  and  remove 
sin  (i.  24,  9  j  ii.  28,  5).  He  is  entreated  not  to  steal  away,  but 
to  prolong,  life  (i.  24,  11  j  i.  25,  12) ;  and  not  to  abandon  to 
the  destroyer  the  suppliant  who  daily  transgresses  his  laws 

*  This  verse  is  in  the  Anukramani  said  to  be  addressed  to  Varuna, 
though  other  deities  are  invoked  in  the  preceding  verses,  and  Varuna 
is  not  named  before  verse  7.  In  R.  V.  x.  80,  5,  it  is  said  that  not  only- 
do  rishis  invoke  Agni  with  hymns,  and  men  harassed  in  battle  call  upon 
him,  but  birds  flying  in  the  air  also.  {Agnim  uhthair  rishayo  vi  hvayante 
Agnim  naro  yamani  badhitanah  Agnim  vayo  antarilcxhe  patantah.) 
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(i.  25, 12).  In  many  places  mention  is  made  of  the  bonds,  or 
nooses,  with  which  he  binds  transgressors  (i.  24, 15,  &c.).  In 
one  passage  (vii.  65,  3)  Mitra  and  Varuna  are  conjointly- 
spoken  of  as  enchainers,  furnished  with  many  nooses,  from 
whom  the  sinner  cannot  release  himself;  and  in  another  place 
(vii.  84,  2)  Indra  and  Varuna  are  said  to  bind  with  bonds  not 
formed  of  rope.  On  the  other  hand  Varuna  is  said  to  be 
gracious  even  to  him  who  has  committed  sin  (vii.  87, 7).  He 
is  the  wise  guardian  of  immortality  (or  the  world  of  the 
immortals,  viii.  42,  2) ;  and  a  hope  is  held  out  that  he  and 
Yama  reigning  in  blessedness  shall  be  beheld  in  the  next 
world  by  the  righteous  (x.  14,  7). 

I  add  in  a  different  version  a  portion  of  the  first,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second,  of  two  hymns  translated  by  Prof.  Max 
MiiUer  in  his  "  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,"  pp.  540  f. ;  and 
again  in  his  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  i.  39  fF. : 
E.  V.  vii.  86,  3,  "  Seeking  to  perceive  that  sin,  I  enquire ;  I 
resort  to  the  wise  to  ask.  The  sages  all  teU  me  the  same  ;  it  is 
this  Varuna  who  is  angry  with  thee.  4.  What  great  sin  was 
it,  Varuna,  for  which  thou  seekest  to  slay  thy  worshipper  and 
friend  ?  TeU  me,  O  unassailable  and  self-dependent  God ; 
and  freed  from  sin,  I  shall  speedily  resort  to  thee  with  adora- 
tion.    5.  Release  us  from  the  offences  of  our  fathers,*  from 

*  This  idea  of  a  man  suffering  for  tlie  sins  of  others  (which  is  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Exodus  xx.  5,  and  Deuteronomy  v.  9  ;  but 
■which  was  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense  of  Ezekiel, — see  chapter  xviii. 
1  ff.,  and  compare  Jeremiah  xxxi.  29),  occurs  in  other  passages  of  the 
E.V.  also.  Thus  vi.  52,  7  ;  and  vii.  52,  2,  it  is  said  there  :  "  May  we 
not  suffer  (the  penalty  of)  sin  committed  by  others."  In  the  Atharva- 
veda,  V.  30,  4,  we  find  the  words  :  "I  release  and  acquit  thee  from  sin 
committed  by  thy  mother,  or  thy  father,  in  consequence  of  which  thou 
liest  (sick)."  (Jad  auhso  mairikritdt  leshe  pitrikritach  clia  yat 
unmochana-pramochane  nhhe  vacha  vadami  te).  Atharva-veda,  vi.  115, 
1.  "Whatever  sins  we  have  done,  knowing  or  unknowing,  do  ye,  all  ye 
gods,  united,  deliver  us  from  them.  2.  If,  sleeping  or  waking,  I  have 
committed  sin,  let  the  past  and  the  future  release  me  from  it,  as  from  a 
stake  (to  which  any  one  is  bound).  3.  Eeleased,  as  from  a  stake,  or  as 
a  man  covered  with  sweat  (is  cleansed)  from  filth  by  bathing, — let  all 
the  gods  purify  me  from  sin,  as  an  oblation  is  cleansed  by  the  instru- 
ment of  purification. "  In  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  iii.  7,  12,  3  f .  the 
prayer  occurs  :   "  May  Agni  (free)  me  from  the  sin  which  my  mother 
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those  which  we  have  committed  in  our  own  persons.  0  king, 
release  Vasishtha  like  a  thief  who  is  seeking  after  cattle  : 
release  him  like  a  calf  from  its  tether.  6.  It  was  not  our  own 
will,  Varuna,  but  some  seduction  (which  led  us  astray),  wine, 
anger,  dice  or  thoughtlessness.  The  elder  falls  into  the  fault 
of  the  younger.     Even  sleep  occasions  sin." 

vii.  89.  1.  "Let  me  not,  0  king  Varuna,  go  to  the  house 
of  earth.  Be  gracious,  O  mighty  god,  be  gracious.  2.  When, 
0  thunderer,  I  go  along,  quivering  like  an  inflated  skin,  be 
gracious,  &c.  3.  I  have,  from  lack  of  understanding,  done 
what  is  contrary  (to  thy  will) :  be  gracious,  &c.  4.  Thirst  has 
overcome  thy  worshipper,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  waters : 
be  gracious,  &c.  5.  Whatever  offence  this  be,  0  Varuna, 
that  we  as  men  commit  against  the  gods,  in  whatever  way  we 
have  infringed  thy  ordinances,  through  thoughtlessness,  do 
not  seek  to  harm  us  for  that  transgression. " 

In  another  place  (vii.  88,  4)  the  same  rishi,  Vasishtha, 
alludes  to  his  previous  friendship  with  Varuna,  and  to  the 
favours  which  the  god  had  formerly  conferred  upon  him,  and 
asks  why  they  had  now  ceased.  4.  "Varuna  placed  Vasishtha 
on  his  boat;  the  wise  and  skilful  deity  made  him  in  an 
auspicious  time  a  rishi  to  offer  praise,  that  his  days  and 
dawns  might  be  prolonged.  5.  Whither  have  those  friendly 
acts  of  us  twain  now  gone, — ^the  harmony  which  we  enjoyed 
before  ?  I  have  gone,  0  self-dependent  Varuna,  to  thy  vast 
abode  with  a  hundred  gates.  6.  When  any  one,  thy  friend, 
being  thine  own  dear  kinsman,  has  committed  offences  against 
thee, — ^let  us  not,  0  avenger,  though  transgressors,  reap  the 
fruits  (of  our  sin).  Do  thou  who  art  a  wise  god,  grant  pro- 
tection to  him  who  praises  thee." 


or  my  father  committed  when  I  was  in  the  womb."  The  context  of 
this  passage  contains  an  enumeration  of  various  sorts  of  sins.  InE.V. 
X.  37,  12,  the  worshipper  asks  :  "  If,  gods,  we  have  committed  against 
you  any  grievous  offence  with  our  tongues,  or  through  thoughtlessness 
(manatsah  prayuti),  transfer,  0  bright  deities,  (the  guilt  of)  that  sin  to  the 
enemy  who  seeks  to  wrong  us."  Sayana  renders  manasah  prayuti,  in 
translating  which  I  have  followed  Roth,  by  manasah  prayogena, 
' '  application  of  mind  "  or  attention. 
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CCXLIV.  Indra.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Eig  Veda  Indra  is  de- 
scribed as  the  creator,  or  generator,  of  heaven  and  earth  (vi. 
30,  5 ;  viii.  36,  4) ;  as  having  beautifully  fashioned  {mmite) 
their  masses  by  his  power  and  wisdom  (x.  29,  6)  ;  as  having 
generated  from  his  own  body  the  father  and  mother,  by  which 
heaven  and  earth  seem  to  be  intended  (x.  54,  3  :  compare  x. 
88,  15);  as  sustaining  and  upholding  them  (iii,  32,  8,  &c.)j  as 
grasping  them  like  a  handful  (iii.  30,  5) ;  as  stretching  them 
out  like  a  hide  (viii.  6,  5).  He  is  elsewhere  (vi.  30,  1)  said  to 
transcend  heaven  and  earth,  which  are  equalled  by  a  half  of 
the  god ;  and  they  are  described  as  following  him  as  a 
chariot  wheel  a  horse  (viii.  6,  38) ;  as  bowing  down  before 
him  (i.  131, 1) ;  as  trembling  from  fear  of  him  (iv.  17,  2,  &c.) ; 
as  being  driven  away  or  asunder  by  him  (vii.  23,  3);  as  subject 
to  his  dominion  (x.  89,  10) ;  and  as  doing  homage  to  his 
irresistible  force  (viii.  82,  12). 

The  following  are  specimens  of  numerous  other  passages  in 
which  his  greatness  is  celebrated  (See  Vol.  iv.  99 — 108,  and  v. 
99—102  of  Original  Sanskrit  Texts.) 

i.  7,  3.  "  Indra  has  exalted  the  sun  in  the  sky  to  be  seen 
from  afar.''     (Compare  Psalm  Ixxiv.  16). 

i.  55,  1.  "  His  vastness  is  extended  even  beyond  the  sky  : 
even  the  earth  is  not  comparable  to  Indra  in  greatness." 

i.  61.  9.  "  His  greatness  transcends  the  sky  and  the  earth, 
and  surpasses  the  atmosphere." 

i.  81.  5.  He  has  filled  the  terrestrial  region ;  he  has 
fastened  the  luminaries  in  the  sky.  No  one  like  thee,  Indra, 
has  been  born,  or  shall  be  born  :  thou  hast  transcended  the 
universe." 

ii.  12,  2.  "He  who  fixed  the  quivering  earth,  who  gave 
stability  to  the  agitated  mountains,  who  meted  out  the  vast 
atmosphere,  who  propped  up  the  sky,  he,  0  men,  is  Indra." 

ii.  15,  2.  "  He  propped  up  the  vast  sky  in  empty  space." 

iv.  30,  1.  "  There  is  none,  Indra,  higher  than  thou,  or 
superior  to  thee,  thou  slayer  of  Vritra ;  neither  is  there  any 
one  like  thee."  (Psalms  Ixxxix.  8;  xcvLi.  19;  Exod.  xv. 
11). 

vi.  31,  2.  "  Through  fear  of  thee,  Indra,  all  the  terrestrial 
regions,  though  unshaken,  totter :  heaven  and  earth,  moun- 
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tains,  forests,  everything  that  is  fixed,  are  afraid  at  thy  coming." 
(Psalm  civ.  32). 

viii.  21,13.  "  Indra,  by  thy  nature,  thou  art  of  old  without 
a  rival,  without  a  fellow." 

viii.  37,  3.  "  Thou  (Indra)  rulest,  a  sole  monarch  over  this 
world." 

viii.  59.  5.  "  If,  Indra,  thou  hadst  a  hundred  skies,  and  a 
hundred  earths,  a  thousand  suns  could  not  equal  thee,  0 
thunderer,  nor  anything  created,  nor  the  two  worlds." 

viii.  67,  5.  "  Indra  is  not  to  he  overcome :  the  powerful 
(god)  is  not  to  be  overpowered.  He  hears  and  sees  every 
thing." 

viii.  82,  11.  "Whose  command  and  empire,  no  one — 
whether  god  or  impetuous  mortal — can  resist." 

viii.  87,  2.  "  Thou,  Indra,  art  the  conqueror  ;  thou  hast 
caused  the  sun  to  shine ;  thou  art  great,  the  all-fashioning 
(vihalmrman),  the  god  of  all  (gods). 

X.  89,  4.  "  (Indra)  who  by  his  power  holds  asunder  heaven 
and  earth,  as  the  two  wheels  of  a  chariot  are  kept  apart  by 
the  axle.  10.  Indra  rules  over  the  sky,  Indra  rules  over  the 
earth,  Indra  rules  over  the  waters,  and  over  the  mountains." 

Indra's  relations  to  his  worshippers  are  described  in  the 
Rig  Veda  as  follows  : — He  is  the  friend,  kinsman,  and  even  the 
brother,  of  his  present  worshippers,  as  he  was  the  friend  of 
their  forefathers  (iii.  53,  5 ;  vi.  21,  8  ;  vi.  45,  1,  7  ;  and  many 
other  passages).  His  friendship  and  guidance  are  sweet  (viii. 
57,  11).  One  poet  prays  that  his  ancient  friendly  relations 
with  the  god  may  not  be  dissolved  (x.  23,  7).  He  chooses  for 
his  intimate  the  man  who  presents  offerings,  but  desires  no 
friendship  with  him  who  offers  no  libations  (x.  42,  4).  He  is 
not  only  a  friend,  but  a  father,  and  the  most  fatherly  of 
fathers*  (iv.  17,  17  ;  compare  i.  1,  9,  in  reference  to  Agni); 
and  as  a  father  he  is  invoked  by  men  (x.  48,  1).  He  is  both 
father  and  mother  (viii.  87,  11).  In  one  place  the  adoring 
poet  exclaims,  "  Thou  art  ours  and  we  are  thine"!  (viii.  81, 

*  Compare  Fsalm  ciii.  13,  and  Isaiah  Ixiii.  16. 

+  Tlie  commentator  quotes  here  a  short  text  from  an  Aranyaka, 
signifying,  "Thou  art  all  this  :  we  are  thine." 
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32  ;  compare  i.  57,  5  ;  and  see  Psalm  cxix.  94).  His  worship- 
pers are  said  to  be  in  him  (or  closely  connected  with  him), 
ii.  11,  VI;  viii.  55,  13  ;  (and  the  same  expression  is  used  in 
addressing  the  Adityas  in  viii.  47,  8,  and  Agni  in  x  142, 
1).  He  is  the  only  consoler  to  whom  his  worshipper  has 
recourse  (viii.  69,  1).  He  is  told  that  he  alone  among  the  gods 
has  compassion  on  mortals  (vii.  23,  5),  and  is  the  only  com- 
forter of  his  worshippers  (viii.  55,  13,  andi.  84,  19).  All  men 
have  a  share  in  him  (viii  54,  7).  He  is  the  deliverer  and  ad- 
vocate (or  comforter)  of  his  servants  (viii.  85,  20),  and  their 
strength  (vii.  31,  5).  He  is  prayed  to  be  firm;  he  is  a  wall 
of  defence  (or  fortress)  (viii.  69,  7  ;  compare  Psalm  xviii.  2, 
and  other  similar  texts).  His  friend  is  never  slain  or  con- 
quered (x.  152,  1).  He  is  strong,  and  is  resorted  to  for  the 
protection  afforded  by  his  high  arms  (vi.  47,  8  ;  compare 
Psalm  Ixxxix.  13).  This  mighty  and  heroic  deliverer  is  easy 
to  be  entreated  (vi.  47,  11).  His  worshippers,  though  invok- 
ing him  from  afar,  know  that  he  is  not  deaf,  but  hears  (viii. 
45,  17).  His  right  hand  is  grasped  by  suppliants  for  riches 
(x.  47, 1).  Their  hymns  imploring  blessings,  uttered  by  their 
minds,  their  longing  messengers,  proceed  to  the  god,  and 
touch  his  heart  (x.  47,  7).  The  poet  with  his  most  dulcet  hymn 
seizes  the  skirts  of  the  god  (as  he  would  a  father's,  iii.  53,  2). 
He  is  clasped  by  the  ardent  hymns  of  his  votaries,  as  a  hus- 
band is  embraced  by  his  loving  wives  (i.  62,  11 ;  i.  186,  7  j  x. 
43,  1).  The  hymns  hasten  to  him,  and  lick  him,  as  cows  their 
calves  (x.  119,  4  ;  i.  186,  7).  He  is  entreated  not  to  be  lazy 
like  a  priest  (viii.  81,  30)  ;  and  not  to  allow  other  worship- 
pers to  arrest  his  horses  when  conveying  him  to  the  abode  of 
the  suppliants, — who  will  satisfy  him  with  soma-libations, — but 
to  overleap  the  bonds  by  which  other  candidates  for  his  favour 
seek  to  catch  him,  as  fowlers  to  snare  a  bird,  and  to  pass  by 
them  as  he  would  over  a  desert  (ii.  18,  3  ;  iii.  25,  5  ;  iii.  45, 
1  ;  X.  160,  1).  He  is  the  king  of  things  moving,  of  men,  and 
of  all  terrestrial  things,  and  out  of  his  abundance  he  bestows 
on  the  man  who  brings  oblations  to  him  (vii.  27,  3).  Both 
his  hands  are  full  of  riches  (vii.  37,  3),  He  is  a  magazine  re- 
plenished with-  wealth  whom  the  worshipper  should  urge  to 
liberality  (x.  42,  2).     Manifold  aids  shoot  out  from  him  as 
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branches  from  a  tree  (vi.  24,  3).  He  is  asked  to  shower  help- 
ful wealth  on  his  adorers,  as  a  man  with  a  hook  shakes  down 
ripe  fruit  from  a  tree  (iii.  45,  4).  Neither  gods  nor  men  can 
arrest  him  in  his  course  when  he  is  bent  on  liberality,  as  a  ter- 
rific bull  cannot  be  stopped  (viii.  70,  3).  His  friendship  is 
everlasting.  He  is  a  cow  to  the  man  who  desires  one,  and  is 
prayed  to  be  a  horse  to  him  who  seeks  a  horse  (vi.  45,  26). 
He  gives  wives  to  those  who  had  none  (v.  31,  2  ;  iv.  17,  16). 
He  protects  and  richly  rewards  those  who  praise  him  and  bring 
him  offerings  (ii.  12,  14  j  ii.  19,  4;  ii.  22,  3).  The  days  will 
dawn  beneficently  on  the  man  who  says  "Let  us  pour  out  liba- 
tions to  Indra ''  (v.  37,  1).  The  king,  in  whose  house  Indra 
drinks  soma  mixed  with  milk,  suffers  no  evil,  marches  at  the 
head  of  his  warriors,  slays  his  enemy,  and  lives  happily  at 
home  in  the  enjoyment  of  renown  (v.  37,  4).  His  friend  is 
handsome,  possesses  horses  and  cows,  rides  in  a  chariot, 
enjoys  strengthening  food,  and  walks  radiant  into  the  assem- 
bly (viii.  4,  9).  The  god  is  prayed  to  deliver  his  worshippers 
on  every  to-day,  and  on  every  to-morrow,  and  on  the  next  day, 
and  to  protect  them  on  all  days  both  by  day  and  by  night 
(viii.  50,  17).  He  is  invoked,  and  libations  offered  to  him, 
both  by  day  and  by  night  (viii.  53,  6).  Sometimes  the  god  is 
importuned  to  be  more  prompt  in  his  liberality.  "  Gracious 
are  thy  hands,  0  Indra  (the  poet  cries  in  iv.  21,  9),  beneficent 
thy  palms,  bestowers  of  wealth  upon  thy  worshippers  :  why, 
then,  dost  thou  sit  still  %  *  why  dost  thou  not  enjoy  thyself  ? 
why  dost  thou  not  delight  in  giving  ?"  Again  (in  x.  42,  3)  he 
is  asked  :  "  Why  do  they  call  thee  generous,  0  opulent  god  ? 
enrich  me,  for  I  hear  that  thou  art  a  bestower.  Let  my 
hjrmn  be  productive,  0  powerful  god ;  bring  to  us,  Indra, 
prosperity  producing  riches."  The  god  is  even  told  that  the 
poet,  if  in  his  place,  and  possessed  of  the  ample  resources 
which  he  alone  commands,  would  show  himself  more  bountiful, 
and  would  not  abandon  his  worshipper  to  poverty,  but  would 
daily  lavish  on  him  cows  and  other  property  (vii.  32, 18  ;  viii. 
14,  1  :  Agni  is  similarly  remonstrated  with  in  viii.  19,  25; 

*  Compare  Psalm  Ixxiv.  11,  "  Why  withdrawest  ttou  thy  hand,  even 
thy  right  hand ?    Pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom."  , 
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and  viii.  44,  23).  Indra  is  the  enemy  of  the  irreligious,  whom 
he  punishes  and  destroys.  Thus,  i.  131,  4:  "Thou,  Indra, 
hast  punished  the  mortal  who  does  not  worship  thee;"  and 
viii.  14, 15  ;  "  Thou,  Indra,  a  soma-drinker,  who  art  above  all, 
hast  destroyed  and  scattered  the  assembly  which  offers  no 
libations;"  and  iv.  25,  5  ff :  "Dear  is  the  righteous  man,  dear 
to  Indra  is  the  man  who  reveres  him,  dear  is  the  zealous 
(worshipper),  dear  is  the  offerer  of  soma.  6.  This  impetuous 
and  heroic  Indra  appropriates  to  himself  the  cooked 
oblation  of  the  zealous  soma-offerer.  He  is  not  the  relation, 
or  friend,  or  kinsman  of  the  man  who  offers  no  oblations  ;  he 
is  the  slayer  of  the  prostrated  undevout  man.  7.  Indra,  the 
soma-drinker,  approves  not  friendship  with  the  wealthy 
niggard,  who  offers  no  oblations.  He  seizes  his  wealth,  and 
smites  him  when  he  is  stripped  bare  ;  whilst  he  is  the  exclusive 
favourer  of  the  man  who  offers  libations,  and  cooks  sacrificial 
food."  Various  other  passages  to  the  same  effect  might  be 
quoted  (see  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  i.  pp.  259  ff.).  Indra 
Qontrols  the  destinies  of  men  at  his  pleasure,  and  acts  arbi- 
trarily (vi.  47,  15  ff.)  "Who  can  praise  him,  who  can 
satiate  him,  who  can  adore  him,  that  the  bountiful  god  may 
always  protect  the  bold  man  %  Like  one  moving  (changing  the 
positions  of)  his  feet  (in  walking),  Indra  by  his  power  puts  now 
one,  now  another,  man  first  or  last.  16.  This  hero  is  renowned 
as  subduing  every  fierce  man,  and  as  advancing  now  one  and 
now  another.  The  enemy  of  the  flourishing  *  man,  the  king 
of  both  (worlds),  Indra  protects  the  men  who  are  his  subjects. 
17.  He  abandons  his  friendships  with  (his)  former  (favourites), 
and  consorts  with  others  in  turn."  Indra  is,  more  than  any 
other  god,  invoked  as  the  patron  of  the  Aryas,  and  as  their 
protector  against  their  enemies  the  Dasyus  regarded  as 
earthly,  or  aerial  enemies  (i.  51,  8 ,  i.  103,  3 ;  i.  130,  8 ;  ii. 
11,  18 ;  iii.  34,  9 ;  iv.  26,  2  ;  vi.  18,  3,  &c.). 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  differences 
in  the  religious   conceptions  which  we   meet  in   different 

»  Does  this  expression  intimate  the  same  idea  of  the  gods  being 
jealous  of  human  prosperity  as  we  find  in  Herodotus  i.  .32  (near  the 
beginning  of  the  section) ;  iii.  40 ;  vii.  10,  and  46  (at  the  end)  ? 
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portions  of  the  Eig  Veda.    In  the  Nirukta  of  Yaska,  which  fur- 
nishes some  contributions  towards  the  proper  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  the  Veda,  it  is  stated  in  one  passage 
(vii.  4)  that  owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  Deity,  the  one  Soul 
is  celebrated  in  many  forms,  and  that  the  dififerent  gods  are 
members  of  the  one  Soul.     (See  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv. 
159,  and  v.  350.)     This,  however,  is  the  view  of  a  man  who 
lived  at  a  period  when  reflection  had  long  been  exercised  on 
the  contents  of  the  hymns,  and  when  speculation  had  already 
made  great  advances.     But  the  co-existence  of  a  plurality  of 
deities,  as  recognised  in  the  older  portions  of  the  hymns,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  writers  in  general 
had  attained  to'  any  clear  comprehension  of  the  unity  of  the 
godhead,  although  the  ascription  of  universal  dominion  to 
several  of  the  gods  no  doubt  indicates  enlarged  and  sublime 
conceptions  of  the  divine  nature,  and  an  advance  towards  the 
idea  of  one  sovereign  deity.     The  5.ig  Veda  does,  however, 
elsewhere  appear  to  recognise  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature, 
though  manifested  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms.     In  the  46th 
verse  of  an  abstruse  and  mystical  hymn,  i.  164,  it  is  said: 
"  They  call  him  Indra,  Mitra,  Varuna,  Agni ;  and  (he  is)  the 
celestial  well-winged  Grarutmat."     Sages  name  variously  that 
which  is  but  one;   they  call  it  Agni,  Yama,  Matari^van.* 
And  in  A.  V.  xiii.  3,  13,  it  is  said  that  "  Agni  becomes  in  the 
evening  Varuna  (the  god  of  night),  and  rising  in  the  morning 
he  becomes  Mitra.      Becoming  Savitri  (the  sun),  he  moves 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming  Indra,  he  burns  along 
the  middle  of  the  sky."     In  A.  V.  xiii.  4,  1  ff.,  Savitri  is 
identified  with  various  other  deities.     The  verse  E.  V.  i.  89, 
10   is   pantheistic  in    its   character:    "Aditi    is    the   skyj 
Aditi  is   the  air ;  Aditi  is  mother,  and  father,   and  son ; 
Aditi  is  all  the  gods,  and  the  five  classes  of  men;  Aditi 
is   whatever  has  been  born ;    Aditi  is  whatever  shall  be 
born." 

Indra,  as   we  have   seen,  receives  in  one   verse   (R.   V. 
viii.    87,  2)  the   epithet   of   vihakarman,    "the   all-fashion- 

*  On  this  verse  compare  the  late  Professor  Hang's  "  Vedische  Eath- 
selfragen  und  Rathselspriiohe,"  p.  55. 
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ing,"  or  "all-fabricating."  The  same  characteristic  is 
assigned  to  the  god  Surya,  the  sun,  in  x.  170,  4;  and  in 
iv.  53,  2  Savitri  is  called  the  supporter  of  the  sky  and 
the  lord  of  creatures  {prajapati),  and  in  v.  82,  7,  he  is 
styled  vihadeoa,  the  all-god,  or  the  all-divine.  In  the  two 
hymns,  E.  V.  x.  81  and  x.  82,  however,  this  word 
vUvalmrman  becomes  the  proper  name  of  a  god  who  is  con- 
ceived as  the  creator  of  all  things.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  verses  of  the  first  of  these  hjrmns  (see  Original  San- 
skrit Texts,  iv.  pp.  5  £F.),  x.  81,  2  : — "  What  was  the  founda- 
tion, which  (of  what  kind)  was  the  source  from  which  the  all- 
seeing  Vi^vakarman  produced  the  earth,  and  by  his  might 
disclosed  the  heaven  1  3.  The  one  god,  who  has  on  every 
side  eyes,  on  every  side  a  face,  on  every  side  arms,  on  every 
side  feet,  when  producing  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  welds 
them  together  with  his  arms  and  his  wings.  4.  What  was  the 
wood,  what  was  the  tree,  out  of  which  they  fashioned  heaven 
and  earth  ?  Enquire  mentally,  ye  sages,  what  that  was  on 
which  he  took  his  stand  when  upholding  the  worlds.''  In  x. 
121,  the  god  called  Hiranyagarbha  is  thus  celebrated:  "1. 
Hiranyagarbha  arose  in  the  beginning ;  as  soon  as  born,  he 
was  the  sole  lord  of  things  existing.  He  established  the  earth, 
and  this  heaven.  To  what  god  shall  we  offer  our  oblation  ? 
2.  He  who  gives  breath,  who  gives  strength,  whose  command 
all,  and  the  gods  too,  reverence,  whose  shadow  is  immortality, 
whose  shadow  is  death ; — to  what  god  shall  we  offer  our  obla- 
tion. 3.  Who  by  his  might  became  the  sole  king  of  the 
breathing  and  winking  world,  who  rules  over  this  two-footed 
and  four-footed  (creation) ; — to  what  god,  &c.  4.  Whose  great- 
ness these  snowy  mountains,  and  the  ocean,  with  the  river, 
declare,  of  whom  these  (different)  quarters  of  the  sky  are  the 
arms ; — to  what  god,  &c.  5.  By  whom  the  sky  is  fiery  and  the 
earth  firmly  fixed,  by  whom  the  firmament  and  the  heaven 
were  established,  who,  in  the  atmosphere,  is  the  measurer  of 
the  aerial  space ; — to  what  god,  &c.  1"  The  following  panthe- 
istic verses  are  from  the  hymn  known  as  the  Purusha  Sukta 
(R.  V.  X.  90) : — "  2.  Purusha  himself  is  this  whole  universe, 
whatever  has  been  and  whatever  shall  be.  He  is  also  the 
lord  of  immortality,  which  grows  by  food.     3.  Of  such  extent 
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is  his  greatness  ;  and  Purusha  is  superior  to  this.  All  exist- 
ing (terrestrial  ?)  things  are  a  quarter  of  him  ;  and  that  which 
is  imperishable  in  the  sky  is  three-quarters  of  him.  4.  With 
three  quarters  Purusha  mounted  upwards ;  again  a  quarter  of 
him  was  produced  here  below."  Further  on  the  mystical 
sacrifice  of  Purusha  is  referred  to,  and  the  production  from  him 
of  various  creatures,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  universe. 

In  E.  V.  X.  129,  we  have  the  following  interesting  specula- 
tions and  guesses  about  the  creation :  "  There  was  then 
neither  nonentity  nor  entity ;  there  was  no  atmosphere,  or 
sky  above.  What  enveloped  [all]?  Where,  in  the  recepta- 
ble?  of  what  [was  it  contained]?  Was  it  water,  the  pro- 
found abyss  ?  Death  was  not  then,  nor  immortality  ;  there 
was  no  distinction  of  day  or  night.  That  One  breathed 
calmly,  self-supported ;  there  was  nothing  different  from,  or 
above,  it.  In  the  beginning  darkness  existed,  enveloped  in 
darkness.  AU  this  was  undistinguishable  water.  That  One 
which  lay  void,  and  wrapped  in  nothingness,  was  developed 
by  the  power  of  fervour.  Desire  first  arose  in  It,  which  was 
the  primal  germ  of  mind ;  (and  which)  sages,  searching  with 
their  intellect,  have  discovered  in  their  heart  to  be  the  bond 
which  unites  entity  with  nonentity.  The  ray  [or  cord] 
which  stretched  across  these  [worlds?],  was  it  beneath,  or 
was  it  above  ?  There  were  there  impregnating  powers  and 
mighty  forces;  a  self-supporting  principle  beneath,  and 
energy  above.  Who  knows,  who  here  can  declare,  whence 
has  sprung — whence,  this  creation  ?  The  gods  are  subsequent 
to  the  development  of  this  [universe] ;  who  then  knows 
whence  it  arose?  From  what  this  creation  arose;  and 
whether  [any  one]  made  it,  or  not, — he  who  in  the  highest 
heaven  is  its  ruler,  he  verily  knows,  or  [even]  he  does  not 
know."  * 


*  I  have  copied  this  translation  as  it  stands  in  the  5th  volume  of 
my  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  p.  356,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  of 
doubtful  correctness.  See  the  translations  of  Professor  Max  MilUer, 
Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  584 ;  Monier  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom, 
p.  22;  and  the  German  versions  of  Ludwig,  Grassmann  and  Geldner  in 
the  Sieben  Zig  Lieder  des  Rigveda. 
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The  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita  of  the  Yajur  Veda  (a  collection  of 
formulas  and  verses  of  more  recent  date  than  the  i^ig  Veda) 
has  the  following  verses  relating  to  Purusha  (xxxi.  18) :  "I 
know  this  great  Purusha,  resplendent  as  the  sun  above  the 
darkness.  Knowing  him  a  man  overpasses  deatL  There  is 
no  other  road  to  go."  Ibid,  xxxii.  2  :  "  AU  winkings  of  the 
eye  have  sprung  from  Purusha.  No  one  has  grasped  him 
above,  or  across,  or  in  the  middle."  The  Atharva  Veda  has 
the  following  lines  about  Brahma  (x.  7,  32)  : — "  Eeverenceto 
that  greatest  Brahma,  of. whom  the  earth  is  the  measure,  the 
atmosphere  is  the  belly,  and  who  made  the  sky  his  head ;"  (x. 
8,  1)  "  Eeverence  to  that  greatest  Brahma,  who  presides  over 
the  past,  the  future,  the  universe,  and  whose  alone  is  the  sky." 
Yet  in  A.  V.  x.  7,  36,  this  Brahma  is  said  to  have  sprung 
from  toil  and  austerity.  A.  V.  x.  2  is  a  hymn  in  which  the 
deity  is  conceived  as  the  man  or  male  (Purusha),  and  the 
poet  speculates  on  the  agencies  by  which  the  diiferent  por- 
tions of  his  body  could  have  been  constructed,  and  the  source 
from  which  his  various  attributes  could  have  been  derived. 
Among  other  questions  proposed  are  these  (verse  9)  :  "Whence 
does  the  glorious  Purusha  bring  many  things  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,  sleep,  distress,  fatigue,  and  various  kinds  of 
enjoyments  ?  How  do  suffering,  distress,  evil,  poverty,  as 
well  as  success  and  opulence,  exist  in  Purusha  ?"  In  verse 
25  it  is  said,  "  The  earth  was  made,  and  Brahma  is  placed 
aloft  as  the  sky.  Brahma  is  the  expanse  of  atmosphere, 
placed  above  and  stretched  across."  A.  V.  x.  8  ends  with 
the  following  verse  (44) : — "  Knowing  that  soul  which  is  un- 
impassioned,  calm,  undecaying,  young,  immortal,  self-existent, 
satisfied  with  the  essence,  deficient  in  nothing,  a  man  is  not 
afijiaid  of  death."     (See  No.  i.  above,  pp.  1  and  197). 

In  regard  to  the  later  developments  of  Indian  theology,  see 
the  translations  from  the  Upanishads  given  above  under  Nos. 
Lxxiv.  and  Lxxv. 

In  the  hymns  of  the  Eig  Veda  we  meet  with  an  idea  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  foreign  to  the  later  Indian  literature — 
viz.,  that  the  compositions  of  the  writers  were  inspired  by 
the  gods.  Eeferring  to  the  first  volume  of  my  Original  Sans- 
krit Texts  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  question,  and  for  a 
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reference  to  those  verses  in  which  the  Vedic  poets  appear  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  unassisted  authors  of  their  hymns, 
I  will  here  adduce  some  passages  in  which  these  productions 
are  spoken  of  as  inspired  or  created  by  the  gods. 

Thus  in  i.  37,  4,  the  hymn  is  spoken  of  as  god-given.  In 
X.  61,  7,  and  x.  88,  8,  the  gods  are  said  to  have  generated 
prayer,  or  the  hymn.  In  iii.  18,  3 ;  iv.  43,  1 ;  vii,  34,  1,  9 ; 
viii.  27,  13 ;  x.  176,  2,  the  hymn  is  styled  divine  (dm).  The 
goddess  Aditi  is  in  one  place  said  to  have  generated  a  hymn 
of  praise  to  Indra  (viii.  12,  14).  Poetical  thoughts,  mental 
products,  and  hymns  are  said  (iv.  11,  3)  to  spring  from  Agni, 
who  is  also  styled  (rishiknt)  the  creator  or  former  of  rishis  or 
sages  among  men  (i.  31,  16).  Brihaspati  is  said  (ii.  23,  2)  to 
be  the  generator  of  all  prayers.  The  Gandharva  Vi^vavasu 
is  prayed  to  communicate  to  the  worshippers  what  is  true,  and 
what  they  do  not  know  (x.  139,  5)  (?)  In  vi.  18,  15  Indra  is 
supplicated  to  generate  a  new  hymn  through  the  sacrifices ; 
in  vi.  47,  15  to  make  the  intellect  of  the  worshipper  sharp 
like  the  edge  of  an  iron  instrument.  In  vii.  97,  3  the  wish  is 
expressed  that  the  divine  hymn  may  reach  Indra,  the  king  of 
the  god-made  prayer.  In  viii.  13,  7  he  is  prayed  to  generate 
hymns  as  of  old;  and  to  hear  his  worshipper's  invocation. 
Indra  and  Vishnu  conjointly  are  called  the  generators  of  all 
hymns  (vi.  69,  2).  In  the  xi"".  of  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  the  Eig  Veda,  the  Valakhilyas,  verse  6,  Indra  and  Varuna 
are  said  to  have  given  to  the  rishis  or  sages  of  old,  wisdom 
and  understanding  of  speech.  The  ancient  pious  sages  are 
said  in  one  place  (vii.  76,  4)  to  have  participated  in  the 
festivities  of  the  gods.  In  x.  62,  1,  it  is  said  of  the  family  of 
the  Angirases,  that  sanctified  (?)  by  sacrifice  and  gifts,  they 
had  attained  to  the  friendship  of  Indra  and  immortality.  In 
verse  4  of  the  sasme  hymn  they  are  designated  as  sons  of  the 
gods.*  In  verses  5  and  6,  the  Virupas,  sons  of  Angiras,  are 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Agni  and  from  the  sky  (or  Dyaus). 
In  X.  67,  2  the  Angirases  are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  the  divine 
Dyaus  (the  sky) ;  and  in  iii.  63,  7,  the  Virupas,  Angirases, 

*  See  the  opinions  of  Professors  Eotli  and  Grassman  regarding  the 
Angirases  and  Ribhusj  as  stated  in  their  lexicons  ;  and  p.  332,  below. 
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are  similarly  said  to  be  sons  of  Dyaus.  In  vii.  33, 11,  and  13 
the  sage  Vasishtha  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Mitra  and  Varuna. 
In  vii.  87,  4  the  last  named  god  is  said  to  have  made  a  com- 
munication to  the  same  sage ;  in  vii.  88,  4  to  have  placed  him 
in  a  boat,  and  made  him  a  rishi.  In  iii.  53,  9  Vi^vamitra, 
another  rishi,  is  spoken  of  as  a  son  of  a  god  or  the  gods. 

In  the  Eig  Veda,  piety,  faith  in  the  gods,  and  devotion  to 
their  service,  are  represented  as  the  necessary  conditions  of 
enjoying  their  favour,  and  obtaining  the  blessings  which  they 
are  able  to  confer.     I  cite  the  following  texts : — 

i.  55,  5.  "  Men  have  faith  (had,  dadhate)  in  the  fiery  Indra 
when  he  hurls  again  and  again  his  destroying  thunderbolt." 

i.  102,  2.  "  Sun  and  moon  move  alternately,  0  Indra,  for 
us  to  behold,  that  we  may  have  faith  [in  thee  ?]" 

i.  103,  5.  "Behold  therefore  this  his  great  force;  have 
faith  in  Indra's  prowess." 

i.  104,  6.  "  Do  not,  0  Indra,  destroy  our  valued  enjoyment: 
we  have  put  faith  in  thy  great  power.  7.  I  verily  believe  that 
faith  has  been  reposed  in  thee ;  do  thou,  who  art  vigorous, 
advance  us  to  great  wealth." 

i.  108,  6.  "  Since  I  said  at  first,  when  desiring  you  twain 
(Indra  and  Agni),  this  our  Soma  is  to  be  sought  after  by  the 
deities, — come  now,  regarding  with  favour  this  our  true  faith, 
and  drink  the  poured-out  Soma." 

vi.  26,  6.  "  Thou,  0  Indra,  gladdened  by  acts  of  faith,  and 
by  Soma  draughts,  didst,  for  the  sake  of  Dabhiti,  cast  Chumuri 
into  a  sleep."* 

vii.  32,  14.  "Who,  O  Indra,  can  overcome  the  man  whose 
wealth  thou  art  ?  By  faith  in  thee  in  the  critical  day  (of  con- 
flict) the  hero  gains  spoil." 

In  the  following  texts  the  reality  of  Indra's  existence  and 
power  is  asserted  in  opposition  to  sceptical  doubts : — 

ii.  12,  5.  "  That  dreadful  deity,  of  whom  they  ask  'where 
is  he,'  of  whom  they  say  '  he  is  not,' — he  carries  off  the  riches 

*  The  commentator  explains  this  as  meaning  that  Indra  was  gladdened 
by  rites  performed  with  faith,  for  as  he  says,  "  the  rite  which  is 
accompanied  by  faith  has  real  worth  ;"  and  he  quotes  the  Chhandogya 
Upauishad,  1,  1,  10,  where  it  is  said,  "  whatever  is  done  with  know- 
ledge, with  faith,  and  with  esoteric  science,  is  more  efficacious." 
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of  the  foe,  as  (a  gamester)  the  stakes ;  *  put  faith  in  him,  he, 
0  men,  is  Indra." 

vi.  18,  3.  "Hast  thou  prowess,  0  Indra,  or  not]  tell  us 
truly.  Thy  strengt,h,  0  thou  strongest  of  beings,  who  art 
great  by  nature,  is  really  existent." 

viii.  89,  3.  "  Seeking  after  good,  present  a  true  hymn  to 
Indra,  if  he  truly  exists.  '  Indra  does  not  exist,'  says  some 
one ;  '  who  has  seen  him  ?  whom  shall  we  praise  V  4.  '  Here 
am  I,  0  worshipper '  (exclaims  Indra) ;  '  behold  me  here ;  I 
surpass  all  creatures  in  greatness." 

See  also  K.V.  viii.  1,  31 ;  x.  39,  5 ;  x.  147,  1. 

The  following  texts  also  express  the  pious  emotions  of  the 
worshippers ; — 

i.  61,  2.  "They  polished  their  praises  for  Indra,  their 
ancient  lord,  with  heart,  mind,  and  understanding." 

vi.  28,  5.  "  These  cows,  0  men,  are  Indra  :  I  desire  Indra 
with  my  heart  and  mind." 

i.  93,  8.  "  Do  ye,  0  Agni  and  Soma,  regard  the  acts  of  the 
man  who  worships  you  with  an  oblation,  with  a  mind  directed 
to  the  gods  (devadricM  manasa),  and  with  butter."  (The 
same  phrase  occurs  in  i.  163,  12). 

iv.  25,  1.  "  What  man,  a  longing  lover  of  the  gods,  hath 
enjoyed  Indra's  friendship  to-day  1 " 

X.  42,  9.  "  The  self-dependent  god  provides  with  opulence 
that  man  who  loves  the  gods,  and  does  not  withhold  his 
wealth." 

The  same  phrase,  "lover  of  the  gods,"  deva-Mma,  occurs  also 
in  ii.  3,  9,  and  iii.  4,  9,  and  also  in  the  following  verse : — 

X.  1 60,  3.  "  Indra  does  abandon  the  cattle  of  the  man  who 
loves  the  gods,  and  with  a  longing  mind,  and  with  his  whole 
heart,  pours  out  to  him  libations  of  Soma." 

iv.  24,  6.  "  He  bestows  deliverance  on  the  man  who,  with 


*  The  words  of  the  original  are  vijah  iva  dmindti.  Vijali  occurs  in 
two  passages,  i.  92,  10,  and  ii .  12,  5,  in  each  of  which  Sayana  assigns 
to  it  a  different  sense,  though  it  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  both. 
Roth  in  his  Lexicon,  s.v.  only  says  that  it  appears  to  be  a  gaming 
expression.  Benfey  in  his  translation  of  i.  92,  10,  gives  it  the  significa- 
tion of  "dice,"  Orient  and  Occident,  ii.  p.  257  and  note. 
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mind  directed  to  him  and  unreluctantly  pours  out  Soma  to 
the  longing  Indra :  he  makes  him  a  companion  in  his  fights." 

vii.  100,  1.  "That  mortal  never  repents  who,  seeking  (for 
good),  offers  gifts  to  the  wide-striding  Vishnu,  who  worships 
him  with  devoted  mind,  and  seeks  to  gain  so  great  a  hero.'' 

viii.  2,  37.  "  Worship,  0  Priyamedhas,  with  devoted  mind 
Indra,  who  is  really  exhilarated  with  Soma.'' 

ix.  77,  4.  This  Soma,  knowing  (our  affairs)  and  lauded  by 
many  with  devoted  minds,  will  overcome  our  assailants.'' 

V.  4,  10.  "  Give  renown,  0  Jatavedas  (Agni),  to  me,  who, 
a  mortal,  constantly  invoke  thee,  an  immortal,  with  a  laudatory 
heart  QwiM  hlrimS,) :  may  I  with  (or  through)  my  offspring 
attain  immortality." 

viii.  50,  9.  "  The  man,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  who, 
devoted  to  thee,  dedicates  to  thee  a  word,  will  delight  thee." 

Prosperous  men  are  said  to  disregard  Indra,  untU  alarmed 
by  the  display  of  his  might : — 

viii.  21,  14.  "  Thou  never  choosest  a  rich  man  to  be  thy 
friend.  Men  intoxicated  with  wine  are  hostile  to  thee. 
When  thou  makest  a  sound,  thou  gatherest  them,  together ; 
then  thou  art  called  upon  as  a  father." 

In  V.  44  the  following  verses  occur  : — 14.  "  The  Eik  verses 
love  him  who  is  awake,  the  Saman  verses  proceed  to  him  who 
is  awake.  This  soma-libation  says  to  him  who  is  awake  :  '  I 
am  pleased  with  thy  friendship.'  15.  Agni  is  awake ;  him 
do  the  Rik  verses  love :  Agni  is  awake ;  to  him  do  the  Saman 
verses  proceed.  Agni  is  awake  ;  to  him  does  this  Soma  say, 
'  I  am  pleased  with  thy  friendship.' " 

The  151st  hymn  of  the  xth  book  of  the  E.V.  is  addressed 
to  ^raddha.  Faith.  It  is  as  follows : — 1.  "Through  faith  the 
fire  is  kindled ;  through  faith  the  oblation  is  offered,*  with 
our  words  we  proclaim  faith  (to  be)  upon  the  head  of  good 
fortune.t    2.  0  faith,  make  this  which  I  utter  acceptable  to 

*  That  is,  according  to  yaska,  Nirukta  ix.  31,  "is  well  kindled," 
"  is  well  offered." 

\  I.e.,  according  to  the  commentary  on  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana, 
ii.  8,  8,  6  ff.,  where  the  hymn  is  quoted,  "  Faith  is  the  cause  of  good 
fortune  to  men."  "  Sayana  in  his  explanation  of  this  hymn,  however, 
defines  Sraddhd  to  be  "a  particular  desire  which  a  man  has. " 
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him  who  gives,  and  to  him  who  desires  to  give,  and  to  liberal 
worshippers.  3.  As  the  gods  caused  faith  in  (the  minds  of) 
the  fierce  Asiiras,  so  make  what  we  utter  [be  an  object  of 
faith]  to  liberal  worshippers.  4.  The  gods  sacrificing,  pro- 
tected by  Vayu,  reverence  faith.  A  man  acquires  faith 
through  an  impulse  of  the  heart:  through  faith  he  gains 
wealth.  5.  We  invoke  faith  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun  :  0  Faith,  inspire  us  with  faith."  The 
Taittiriya  Brahmana  ii.  8,  8,  8  adds  another  verse :  "  Faith 
dwells  in  (or  among)  the  gods ;  faith  is  the  entire  universe ; 
with  an  oblation  we  exalt  faith,  the  mother  of  what  we 
desire."  The  same  Brahmana  has  the  following  verses  in 
ii.  12,  3,  Iff.  :— 

"  Through  faith  a  god  attains  godhead ;  faith  is  divine,  the 
support  of  the  world ;  favouring  us,  she  has  come  to  our  sacri- 
fice, having  enjoyment  for  her  offspring,  and  yielding  nectar 
(or  immortality).*  Faith,  the  divine,  is  the  firstborn  of  the 
ceremonial,  the  sustainer  of  the  universe,  the  supporter  of  the 
world.  Her  we  worship  with  an  oblation.  May  she  assign  to 
us  an  imperishable  world,  she  the  ruler,  the  divine  sovereign 
mistress  of  all  that  exists.'' 

In  several  passages  of  the  Atharva  Veda  also  reference  is 
made  to  faith.  Thus,  iv.  35,  7  :  "  I  cook  this  all-conquering 
Brahmaudana  offering;  may  the  gods  hear  me  who  have 
faith."  vi.  122,  3  (and  xii.  3,  7),  "Those  who  have  faith 
attain  to  this  world."  ix.  5,  7,  and  11,  "The  goat  drives  far 
away  the  darkness,  being  given  (offered  up)  in  this  world  by  a 
man  who  has  faith."  xi.  2,  28,  "  Be  merciful,  O  king  Bhava, 
to  the  worshipper,  for  thou  art  the  lord  of  cattle.  Be  gracious 
to  the  fourfooted  and  twofooted  beings  of  him  who  believes 
that  the  gods  exist."  xix.  64,  1,  "  May  he  Jatavedas  (Agni), 
give  me  faith  and  understanding." 

The  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita  has  these  verses  about  faith,  xix. 
30 :  "  By  giving  gifts  faith  is  obtained,  and  by  faith  is  gained 
truth."    xix.  77 :  "  Beholding  the  forms  of  truth  and  falsehood, 

*  The  commentator  quotes  here  a  Smriti  verse  to  this  effect  :  "  Sac- 
rifices oflfered,  gifts  bestowed,  or  austerity  practised,  without  faith,  are 
called  bad  (or  null),  and  have  no  existence  either  here  or  hereafter,  0 
son  of  Pritha." 
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Prajapati  distinguished  them  ;  to  falsehood  he  attached  disbe- 
lief, and  to  truth  he  attached  belief  (or  faith)." 

The  following  is  from  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita  i.  6,  8,  1,  "He 
has  no  faith  in  what  he  offers  who  sacrifices  without  the 
exercise  of  faith.  He  brings  water.  Water  is  faith.  He  sacri- 
fices exercising  faith ;  and  both  gods  and  men  have  faith  in 
his  oblation.''  See  also  Aitareya  Brahmana  v.  2,  7,  near  the 
end  of  the  section.  The  Brihad  Aranyaka  Upanishad  iii.  9, 
21  (  =  ^atapatha  Brahmana  xiv.  6,  9,  22)  thus  refers  to  faith  : 
"  On  what  is  sacrifice  based  ;  on  largesses,  on  what  is  largess 
based  \  on  faith :  for  when  a  man  has  faith,  he  gives  gifts  ;  so 
it  is  on  faith  that  largess  is  based ;  on  what  is  faith  based  %  on 
the  heart :  for  it  has  assurance  through  the  heart :  it  is  on  the 
heart  that  faith  is  based." 

There  are  many  verses  about  ^raddha  in  M.  Bh.  xii.  2308, 
2320.     See  also  M.  Bh.  iii.  12,732,  and  12,734. 

CCXLV.  For  the  sources  of  this  and  the  following  pieces,  I 
refer  to  my  "  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,"  vol.  v.  In  pp.  140 
ff.,  hymn  v.  83  is  translated,  and  other  passages  relating  to 
Parjanya  are  referred  to. 

CCXLVI.  See  translation  of  ?,ig  Veda,  x.  168,  in  "Original 
Sanskrit  Texts,"  v.  145  f. 

CCXLVII.  See  "Original  Sanskrit" Texts,"  v.  155  ff. 

ccxLViii.  See  the  same  volume,  pp.  181  ff. 

CCXLix.  See  the  same  volume,  pp.  199  ff. 

CCL.  In  the  hymns  contained  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Rig 
Veda  occasional  references  occur  to  a  future  life  as  awaiting  the 
worshippers  of  the  gods.*  Allusion  is  made  in  various  texts 
to  the  Ribhus,  who  were  mortals,  but  on  account  of  their  artistic 
skill  had  attained  immortality  (i.  110,  2  ff. ;  i.  161  f. ;  iii.  60, 

*  The  subject  of  the  following  pages  is  treated  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  (headed,  "das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode")  of  Dr  H.  Zimmer'a 
recently  published  Prize  Essay,  entitled,  "  Altindisches  Leheu,  die 
Cultur  der  Vedischen  Arier  nach  den  Samhita  dargestellt. " 
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3 ;  iv.  33,  4j  iv.  35,  3;  iv.  36,  4).  Prof.  Eoth,  however  (see 
his  Lexicon,  s.v.  Ribhu),  is  of  opinion  that  the  beings  so  called 
cannot  have  been  men,  but  rather  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
beings  as  the  dwarfs  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  who  manu- 
factured wonderful  instruments  for  the  gods.  Another  class  of 
beings,  the  Angirases  are,  in  like  manner  said  in  E.V.  x.  62, 1, 
and  SamaVeda,  i.  92,  to  have  obtained  immortality;  or  gone  to 
heaven,  but  Eoth,  s.v.,  thinks  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
their  character,  which  he  regards  as  superhuman.  See  also 
Grassmann's  Lexicon,  under  the  words.  However  this  may 
be,  there  are  other  texts  which  can  only  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  attainment  of  immortality  by  men.  In  i. 
125,  5,  it  is  said :  "The  liberal  man  abides  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  sky ;  he  goes  to  the  gods.  6.  These  brilliant 
things  are  the  portions  of  those  who  bestow  largesses  ;  there 
are  suns  for  them  in  heaven ;  they  enjoy  immortality,  they 
prolong  their  life."  i.  154,  5.  "  May  I  attain  to  that  beloved 
abode  of  his  (of  Vishnu),  where  men  devoted  to  the  gods 
rejoice."  In  i.  164,  23,  it  is  said  that  those  who  have  some 
information  about  particular  metres,  have  attained  immor- 
tality. In  V.  4,  10,  the  worshipper  prays,  "la  mortal,  who 
contemplating  thee  with  a  heart  which  lauds  thee,  continually 
invoke  thee,  who  art  immortal, — 0  Jatavedas,  confer  on  us 
renown — may  I  with  my  offspring  attain  immortality."  *  In 
V.  55,  4,  the  Maruts  (storm  gods),  are  besought  to  place  their 
worshippers  in  a  state  of  immortality ;  and  in  v.  63,  2,  Mitra 
and  Varuna  are  prayed  to  bestow  rain,  wealth  and  immortality. 
In  viii.  58,  7,  the  poet  exclaims  :  "When  Indra  and  I  go  to 
the  world  and  house  of  the  sun,  then  may  we,  having  drunk 


*  This  clause  may  also  be  explained  as  the  Indian  Commentator 
does  :  "May  I  attain  immortality  (consisting  of  an  unbroken  line  of 
descendants),  through  offspring  bestowed  by  thee."  And  he  quotes  a 
Vedic  text  to  the  effect,  "A  man  is  born  in  his  offspring;  this,  O 
mortal,  is  thy  immortality."  But  even  if  such  be  the  true  sense  of  this 
particular  verse,  the  meaning  of  the  other  texts  I  have  cited  is  not 
thereby  affected.  Prof.  Ludwig  renders  "may  I  attain  immortality 
with  children."  Prof.  Grassmann,  " may  I  become  immortal  through 
children." 
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nectar,  abide  in  the  thrice  seventh  *  realm  of  our  friend."  In 
the  tenth  book  of  the  E.  V.  we  have  the  following  texts : — In  x. 
73,  7,  Indra  is  said  to  have  made  beautiful  paths  by  which 
man  goes  straight  to  the  gods.  In  x.  95,  18,  the  gods 
promise  to  Pururavas  that  if  his  offspring  would  worship  them 
he  should  obtain  happiness  in  heaven.  In  x.  107,  2,  it  is 
said  that  those  who  have  given  gifts  abide  high  in  the  sky ; 
the  donors  of  horses  abide  with  the  sun ;  those  who  bestow 
gold  enjoy  immortality;  the  givers  of  raiment  live  long." 
In  the  other  books  of  the  E.  V.  as  well  as  the  tenth,  the  fathers 
or  ancestors  of  the  worshippers,  or  of  the  existing  generation, 
are  recognised  as  still  existing,  and  are  invoked  for  succour. 
Passages  to  this  effect  may  be  found  in  "  Original  Sanskrit 
Texts,"  vol.  V.  pp.  28  ff. 

In  the  passages  of  the  Eik  and  Atharva  Vedas  which  follow, 
the  subject  of  a  future  life  is  more  fully  and  distinctly 
treated. 

The  following  are  translations  of  some  verses  of  Rig 
Veda  X.  14,  and  of  other  passages.  "  Worship  with  an 
oblation  King  Yama,  son  of  Vivasvat,  the  assembler  of  men, 
who  departed  to  the  great  heights,  and  spied  out  a  path  for 
many."  [The  same  verse  is  varied  in  Atharva  Veda  xviii.  3, 
13,  as  follows  :  "  Reverence  with  an  oblation  Yama,  son  of 
Vivasvat,  the  assembler  of  men,  who  was  the  first  of  men  that 
died,  the  first  that  departed  to  this  (celestial)  world  "].  R.  V. 
X.  14,  2.  "  Yama  was  the  first  that  found  out  for  us  a  way. 
This  home  is  not  to  be  taken  from  us ; — (the  place)  whither 
our  ancient  fathers  have  departed  along  their  own  paths, 
knowing  (the  way)  thither."  In  verses  7  fi".  are  given  the 
words  which  are  addressed  to  the  departed  whose  obsequies 
are  being  performed :  "  Depart  thou,  depart  by  the  ancient 
paths  to  the  place  whither  our  ancient  fathers  have  de- 
parted :  (there)  shalt  thou  see  the  two  kings,  Yama,  and  the 

*  In  the  original  the  words  are  merely  "  thrioe  seven."  The  Com- 
mentator explains  them  of  the  region  of  the  sun  as  the  highest,  accord- 
ing to  a  Brahmana,  which  says :  "  There  are  12  months,  5  seasons, 
these  three  worlds  and  the  sun  the  twenty-first.  Prof.  Grassmanu 
renders  the  words  by  "  three  weeks,"  while  Prof.  Ludwig  connects 
them  with  sakhyuh  "  friend,"  which,  however,  is  in  the  singular. 
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god  Varuna,  exhilarated  by  the  oblation.  8.  Meet  in  the 
highest  heaven  with  the  fathers,  meet  with  Yama,  meet  with 
(the  recompense  of)  thy  sacrificial  and  pious  acts.  Throwing 
off  all  imperfection,  again  go  to  thy  home.  Eadiant,  become 
united  to  a  body.*  Go  ye,  depart  ye,  hasten  ye  from  hence. 
The  fathers  have  made  for  him  this  place.  Yama  gives  him 
an  abode  distinguished  by  days,  and  waters,  and  lights." 

Atharva  Veda  xviii.  2,  37.  "I  give  this  abode  to  this  man 
who  has  come  hither,  if  he  is  mine.  Yama,  perceiving,  says 
of  him,  '  Let  him  come  hither  to  (be  part  of)  ra^j  property.' " 

E.V.  X.  16,  3.  "  Let  his  eye  go  to  the  sun,  his  breath  to  the 
wind.  Go  to  the  sky  and  to  the  earth,  according  to  the 
nature  (of  thy  several  parts);  or  go  to  the  waters,  if  .that  is 
suitable  for  thee ;  enter  into  the  plants  with  thy  members. 
4.  As  for  his  unborn  part,  do  thou,  Agni,  kindle  it  with  thy 
heat ;  let  thy  flame  and  thy  lustre  kindle  it ;  with  those  forms 
of  thine  which  are  auspicious,  convey  it  to  the  world  of  the 
righteous.''  [See  note  449  in  p.  298  of  "  Original  Sanskrit 
Texts,''  where,  among  other  illustrative  passages,  verses  532 
ff.,  of  the  Supplices  of  Euripides  are  quoted:  "O^ek  5'  'ixadTov  I'lg 
rh  eui/jj'  a(pixiTO,  hrau6'  avrf^h,  mtvUiK  [liiv  -rrphi  aUipa,  ri  ffw/ia  b' 
si;  yriv.  "  But  each  (element)  has  departed  to  the  quarter 
whence  it  came  to  the  body,  the  breath  to  the  aether,  the 
body  (itself)  to  the  earth."]  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita  xviii.  52  : 
"Borne  by  those  thine  undecaying,  flying  pinions,  wherewith 
thou,  Agni,  slayest  the  Eakshases,  may  we  soar  to  the  world  of 
the  righteous,  whither  the  ancient,  earliest-born  rishis  have 
gone."  Atharva  Veda  xviii.  2,  21 :  "  Meet  with  the  fathers, 
meet  with  Yama;  may  soft,  refreshing  breezes  blow  upon 
thee;  may  the  Maruts,  bringing,  and  swimming  in,  water,  bear 
thee  aloft ;  causing  coolness  by  their  movement,  may  they  wet 
thee  with  rain."  In  Atharva  Veda  iv.  34,  4,  it  is  said  of  the 
man  who  offers  a  particular  oblation  that  "  borne  on  a  car,  or 
on  wings,  he  passes  beyond  the  sky."  Eig  Veda  x.  14,  10  : 
"By  an    auspicious  path  hasten  past  those  two  four-eyed 

*  See  Prof.  Eoth's  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  342  ff.,  and  note  458  in  "Original  Sanskrit  Texts," 
v.  305. 
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brindled  dogs,  the  ofiFspring  of  Sarama.  11.  Entrust  him,  0 
Yama,  to  thy  two  four-eyed,  road-guarding,  man-observing 
watch  dogs,  and  bestow  on  him  prosperity  and  health." 
Atharva  Veda  xviii.  2,  24  :  "Let  not  thy  mind,  let  no  portion 
of  thy  breath,  of  thy  limbs,  of  thy  sense  of  taste,  of  thy  body, 
abandon  thee."  A.V.  vi.  120,  3:  "In  heaven,  where  our 
virtuous  friends  enjoy  blessedness,  having  left  behind  them  the 
infirmities  of  their  bodies,  free  from  lameness  or  distortion 
of  their  limbs,  may  we  behold  our  parents  and  our  children." 
A.V.  ix.  5,  27 :  "When  a  woman  has  had  one  husband  before, 
and  gets  another,  and  they  present  the  a/a  panchaudaTM 
offering,  they  shall  not  be  separated.  28.  A  second  husband 
dwells  in  the  same  world  with  his  re-wedded  wife,  if  he  offers 
the  aja  panchavdana,"  &c.  A.V.  xii.  3, 17 :  "  Do  thou  conduct 
us  to  heaven;  let  us  be  with  our  wives  and  children." 
Eig  Veda  x.  154,  2 :  "Depart  to  those  who  through  tapas 
(austerities)  are  invincible,  and  have  gone  to  heaven,  &c.  3. 
Depart  to  those  who  fight  in  battles,  those  who  have  died 
there,  or  to  those  who  have  bestowed  thousands  of  largesses." 

In  Ilig  Veda  ix.  113,  7  ff.,  the  enjoyments  of  heaven  are 
said  to  be  conferred  by  Soma,  and  are  thus  described :  7. 
"  Place  me,  0  purified  Soma,  in  that  imperishable  and  un- 
decaying  world  where  perpetual  light  (exists),  and  the  sun  is 
placed.  8.  Make  me  immortal  (in  the  realm)  where  King 
Vaivasvata  (Yama)  dwells,  where  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  sky, 
and  those  rushing  waters  flow.  9.  Make  me  immortal  in  the 
third  heaven,  where  action  is  unrestrained,  and  the  regions 
are  luminous.  10.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  of  the 
sun,  where  there  are  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  where  ambrosia 
and  satisfaction  are  found.  11.  Make  me  immortal  (in  the 
world)  where  there  are  joys,  and  delights,  and  pleasures,  and 
gratifications ;  where  the  objects  of  desire  are  attained." 

In  A.V.  iv.  34,  2,  gratifications  of  a  sensual  kind  are  pro- 
mised in  paradise ;  and  it  is  declared  that  those  who  offer  a 
particular  oblation  shall  be  borne  on  cars,  and,  becoming 
winged,  shall  soar  beyond  the  sky. 

.  The  virtues  which  are  rewarded  by  admission  to  heaven  are 
described  in  E.V.  x.  154,  as  austerity  or  self-restraint,  heroism 
in  battle,  and  liberality. 
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The  following  texts  seem  to  allude  to  a  place  of  future 
punishment,  Eig  Veda,  iv.  5,  5.  Like  brotherless  females, 
unchaste,  like  evil  women  who  hate  their  husbands,  wicked, 
unrighteous,  and  liars,  they  are  destined  for  that  deep  abyss."  * 
ix.  73,  8.  "  Knowing,  he  beholds  all  creatures ;  he  hurls  the 
hated  and  irreligious  into  the  abyss." 

CCLI.  See  the  prose  translation  of  this  hymn  above,  in  p. 
325. 

CCLir.  Eig  Veda  x.  146.  See  prose  translation  in  "Original 
Sanskrit  Texts,"  v.  p.  423. 

CCLiii.  Eig  Veda  ix.  112,  See  prose  version  in  "Original 
Sanskrit  Texts,"  v.  424. 

CCLiv.  Eig  Veda  x.  34.-  See  "  Original  Sanskrit  Texts," 
V.  426  f. 

CCLV.  Eig  Veda  x.  107.  See  "  Original  Sanskrit  Texts," 
V.  434. 

CCLVr.  Eig  Veda  X.  117.  See  "Original  Sanskrit  Texts," 
V.  431  f. 

CCLVii.  Eig  Veda  vii.  103.  See  "  Original  Sanskrit  Texts," 
V.  436. 

CCLVIII.  See  "  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,"  v.  469  f. 

*  Compare  the  different  translations  of  Wilson,  Ludwig,  Grassmann, 
and  Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben,  p.  331. 
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In  this  Supplement  parallel  passages  additional  to  those  given 
in  the  Appendix  are  adduced. 

Page  60,  line  12. — "And  in  the  sovereign  soul  is  merged." 
The  expression  "  merged "  does  not  exactly  represent  the 
Vedantic  doctrine,  which,  as  may  he  seen  from  what  precedes, 
is  not  that  there  ever  was  any  individual  soul  distinct  from  the 
Supreme  Soul,  hut  that  all  the  conditions  which  necessitated 
the  seeming  individual  to  remain  ignorant  of  his  own  identity 
with  the  Supreme  Self  heing  now  removed,  he  no  longer 
imagines  himself  to  be  a  distinct  and  separate  personality. 

Page  79,  note,  and  p.  270,  lines  7  fif. — Possibly  this  verse, 
which,  I  have  said,  seems  very  Antinomian  in  its  tendency, 
may  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  sinner  who  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  at  the  same  time  enters  on  a  new  and  righteous 
course  of  life.  Compare  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  ix.  30  f.,  where 
it  is  said:  "Even  if  a  man  of  very  evil  life  worship  me, 
seeking  nothing  else  (ananyabhdk^bhajcmaika-prayyanah  Ea- 
manuja),  he  must  be  regarded  as  good,  for  he  is  thoroughly 
resolved.  He  quickly  becomes  righteous,  and  obtains  per- 
petual tranquility." 

Page  87,  No.  cxxxvi.,  for  "  still  men's  grief,"  read  "  share 
men's  grief" 

Page  118,  note. — The  following  lines  from  the  Andromache 
of  Euripides,  943  ff.,  form  a  parallel  to  the  closing  verses  of 
the  quotation  from  the  Troades. 

'AXX'  owor',  oh'TTOT,  ov  yap  iigava^'  spui, 
^prj  Tohg  ye  vouv  s^O]/Tas,  oig  'iffriv  ywrj, 
vphg  Triv  h  o'iKoig  aXo^ov  elgfioiTav  iaii 
yuvatiiag'  ahrai  yap  diSdsxaXoi  jtajiuv. 
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"But  never,  never, — for  I  shall  not  say  it  once  only — should 
wise  men,  who  have  a  wife,  permit  (other)  women  to  visit  their 
partner  in  their  houses,  for  these  women  are  teachers  of  evil." 
In  opposition  to  the  idea  of  shutting  up  women  too  much 
indoors,  Menander  makes  one  of  his  female  characters  speak 
thus  (Meineke,  p.  185) : — 

TJ  /(i£v  fiiyierov  ouxor'  avSpa  ^p^  eoiph 
Xiav  (piXdesiiv  oJXoj^on  iv  /iv^oTi  d6/j,cur 
ip^  yoip  24"S  r^S  6vpa,hv  jjSov^s, 
ev  d'  ap66voigi  roTsd'  avaaTpu<po)u,ivri, 
^XivoMda  r'  sig  T&v,  xal  'ffa.pousa,  Taira^oD, 
rriv  o-^iv  sf/i'jTX^ga.a'  a'lrriXXaXTai  xaxuv. 

oOTig  Sh  fiO^XoTg  xai  dia  e(ppayieiJjaTUv 
SiiZii  dd/iapra,  Spav  ti  Sjj  &oxu\!  6o<p6v, 
fi,drai6g  iSri  xat  (ppomv  o\iKiv  (ppoviT' 
ring    ydp  Ti/iuiv  xapbiav  Supat!^'  s'p^s', 
Saaaov  u,h  o/VroD  xa,l  WTspot!  ■^tapiZfTai, 
XdSoi  d'  ay  'Apyov  rdg  '!rtixvo(p6dX//,oug  xopag. 

"  What  is  most  important, — a  wise  man  should  never  keep 
his  wife  guarded  within  the  recesses  of  his  house.  For  the 
eye  desires  out-of-door  pleasure ;  and  living  in  the  midst  of 
such  enjoyments  in  abundance,  and  beholding  every  thing, 
and  being  present  everywhere,  and  satiating  her  sight,  she  is 
preserved  from  evils.  .  .  .  Eut  the  man  who  seeks  to  preserve 
his  wife  by  bolts,  and  confinement,  while  he  seems  to  be  doing 
something  wise,  is  foolish,  and  thinking  as  he  does,  is  the 
reverse  of  sensible.  For  any  one  of  us  who  has  her  heart  out 
of  doors,  flies  off  quicker  than  an  arrow,  or  a  bird,  and  would 
elude  the  many  eyes  of  Argus." 

cxxi.,  p.  129,  note. — Compare  also  Euripides,  Hecuba 
282.— 

ou  rh  xparoZvTa  yfii  xpariiv  a  /jlt)  yjiiuv, 
ouS'  lUTV^ouvTag  su  hoxuv  <!rpd^iiv  ail. 

"  One  in  power  ought  not  to  exercise  that  power  impro- 
perly; nor  ought  the  prosperous  to  think  that  they  shall 
always  enjoy  prosperity." 
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Euripides,  Archelaus  (Stobasus  iv.  23). — 

IlaXa/  Bxoijrov/iai,  rag  Tu^ag  ruv  l3porSiiv 
0)5  £u  [jiiTaXK&eeoxKSiv.     0;  yap  av  B<paXfj 
sig  op6hv  'iiTri,  ^ii  irph  i-jtu^Siv  'h'itvu. 
"  Of  old,  I  remark  that  the  fortunes  of  men  change :  for 
he  who  has  fallen  rises  again,  while  he  who  formerly  flourished 
falls." 

Euripides,  in  Stobseus,  vol.  iv.,  p.  19. — 

Ou  -^pfi  nr'  op6aTg  h  ru'^a.ig  jSi^rixora, 
s^eiv  rhv  aurhv  dalf/jov'  ilaail  do/ii7i. 
0  yap  hog  'jroig,  11  hov  epi  ^prj  %d\if\i, 
xa/ivii  ^miiiv  to,  voXka  roTg  auroTg  as/. — x.  r.  X. 
"  A  man  who  is  living  in  prosperity  should  not  think  that 
he  will  always  have  the  same  good  fortune.     For  the  god,  if 
god  he  should  be  called,  is  generally  tired  of  abiding  always 
with  the  same  persons." 

Euripides,  Antiope,  Ibid.,  p.  20. — 

Toioddi  SvriTuv  tvv  TaXamdipav  ^log. 
out'  svTU^iT  rb  m//,'?ra\i  ours  duan/^iT, 
eudai/jiovei  dt  xau6ig  oux  iudai/^oviT. 
"  Such  is  the  life  of  wretched  men  :  it  is  neither  altogether 
fortunate  nor  unfortunate  :  and  it  is  now  prosperous  and  after- 
wards unprosperous." 

P.  208,  No.  vii. — Compare  Euripides;  fragment  of  Phrixus. 
Sang  81  hriTuv  ohrai  rovip'  ri/Jiipav 
xaxov  Ti  'jrpagawv  Toug  6ioug  Xiy^riSsvai, 
Soxs/'  'novrjpdi,  xai  hoxuv  aXiffxiral. 
St'  av  g^oXtiv  ayovda,  Tuvyavji  A/x)], 
Ti/jiOiplav  t'  iTietv  oiv  rjp^iv  xaxZv. 
"But  if  any  mortal  thinks  that  when  doing  something  evil 
daily,  he  escapes  the  notice  of  the  gods,  he  thinks  what  is  evil, 
and  so  thinking,  he  is  caught.    Whenever  Justice  has  leisure, 
he  suffers  retribution  for  the  evils  he  has  wrought." 

Fragment  in  Stobseus  :  Nauck,  fragments  of  Euripides,  No. 
969. 

ovToi  vpodiXhva'  rj  Aixri,  firi  rpearig, 
itaiea  vphg  rj-rrap,  oiSs  r'Xv  &XX11IV  BpoTUv 
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Tov  &81XOV,  &XKd,  etya  xai  ^pocdiT  iroi} 
aTiiypMda.,  ikafuni  tous  x^axodg  aii  ^porZv. 

"  Do  not  fear  that  Justice  will  ever  approach  thee  and  smite 

thee  to  the  heart,  nor  wiU  she  so  visit  any  other  unjust  man ; 

but  silently  and  slowly  advancing,  she   always  seizes  the 

wicked  among  mortals." 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  Florilegium  Mona- 

cense,  containing  sentiments  from  Democritus,  Epictetus,  and 

others,  printed  in  Meineke's  edition  of  Stob.  Anthol.,  iv.,  pp. 

267  ff.— 

P.  208,  No.  vii. 

E&v  ail  /iiirifiotiixigtjs,  on,  w  ipyaZp  xaT&  ■y^iu^riv  ri  gu/ia  hhg 
Tapeerrjxev  'i(popog,  h  cratfa/s  Tpd^iffiv  ou  //iri  afiapTrig,  s^s/g  81  rii/ 
hbv  eworMV. 

"  If  thou  always  rememberest  that  God  stands  by,  a  beholder 
of  all  that  thou  doest  with  thy  soul  or  thy  body,  thou  wilt 
not  err  in  all  thy  acts,  and  shalt  have  God  dwelling  with 
thee." 

P.  210,  No.  xii. — Compare  ^sohylus,  fragment  163, 
Stobseus,  i.  62. — 

©sis  /"SI/  aiTia,\i  tp-in  ^poToTs, 
orav  xaxSisai  dZf/iU  va/iirfjdriv  6sXri. 
"  When  God  wishes  entirely  to  ruin  a  house,  he  creates  some 
ground  of  complaint  against  niortals." 

P.  210,  No.  xiii. — Euripides,  Antigone  (Stobseus,  Anthol. 
iv.  34 ;  also  in  Dindorf  and  Nauck),  considered  by  some  to 
be  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

Mr)  mv  6iXi  "K^jinTv  ffaur^n,  tihuis  or/ 
voWaxii  rh  Xv'irow  uaripoi  ^apciv  ayn, 
xal  rh  xaxhv  ayaSou  y'lyvirai  Trapahiov. 
"Do  not  therefore  vex  thyself,  knowing  that   that   which 
vexes,  afterwards  often  brings  joy,  and  evil  becomes   the 
occasion  of  good." 

Philemon,  Stobseus,  iv.  38. — 

^iW'  lerh  sv  voXXaTeiv  oixlais  xaxd, 
a,  xaXSis  OTav  hiyxpi,  ayaS&  yivrjSiTai. 
"  In  many  houses  there  are  many  evils,  which  when  well  borne, 
shall  become  good  things." 
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Menander's  Plocium.     Meineke,  p.  147  : — 
SX  Hap/Jihuv,  oiix  eUTiv  a,ya9bv  rt^  /3/y 
fuoiiivov  umip  d'svdpov  fx,  piZrig  fJ^ias, 
uXX'  eyyis  dya^oD  •jrapa.'jr'Kpvxi  xat  xaxov, 
ix  rou  xaxou  r'  tjvsyxev  ayahv  ri  <ptjais. 
"  In  life,  0  Parmeno,  there  is  no  good  thing  which  springs 
up  like  a  tree  from  one  root ;  but  alongside  of  the  good  some- 
thing evil  also  grows  up  ;  and  nature  brings  good  out  of  the 
evil." 

P.  213,  No.  xiv.— Plautus,  Capt.,  ii.  2.75.— 

Non  ego  omnino  lucrum  omne  esse  utUe  homini  existimo. 

Scio  ego,  multos  jam  lucrum  homines  luculentos  reddidit. 

Est  etiam,  ubi  profecto  damnum   prsestet  facere  quam 

lucrum. 

"  I  do  not  regard  every  gain  as  useful  to  a  man.     I  know 

that  gain  has  rendered  many  men  brilliant.     There  are  also 

cases,  where  in  truth,  it  wUl  be  better  to  incur  loss  than 

acquire  gain." 

P.  212  f.,  Nos.  xiii.  and  xiv. — Plato,  Eepublic  x.  11. — 

T^  de  hof>iXei'  oi3^  otiiokoyrido/iiiv,  oga  yi  a'Trh  hSiv  ylyvirai, 
'KOMra,  yiyvegSai  iig  oTov  re  apiarcc,  el  ^^  r;  civayxoiTov  axiTui  xaxhv 
sx  'jrpOTspas  a//,apria,;  Ivrip^sv ;  Tloivv  /^h  oZv.  Ouroig  apa  tvo- 
XviVTiov  vipl  roD  dixaiou  avdpog,  sdv  »■'  h  Trsw'tjs  yiyvrjTo,!  lav  te 
sv  voeoig  )j  Tivi  aXXifi  tuv  Soxouvtoiv  xaxSiv,  iig  rohrif)  rauTO,  sig 
Ayadov  Ti  TiXsMTrjSii  Zoivri  fi  xai  a'TToSavovri.  ou  yap  dri  hm  ys 
hav  -jroTi  a/ieXi/ra;  6g  a\i  <!rpo6v//iiTa6ai  iSsXrj  dixaiog  ylyvsaSai  xai 
svirridiviav  apiT^iv  ilg  ogov  Suvarhv  avSpd'Trcjj  o/ioioiisSai  hSj.  Eixog 
y',  'itprj,  rhv  toioZtov  pii  u/LsXiTg9ai  UTo  tou  o/ji,oiou. 

"  And  the  friend  of  the  gods  may  be  supposed  to  receive 
from  them  every  good,  excepting  only  such  evil  as  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  former  sins  ?  Certainly.  Then  this 
must  be  our  notion  of  the  just  man,  that  even  when  he  is  in 
poverty  or  sickness,  or  any  other  seeming  misfortune,  all 
things  will  in  the  end  work  together  for  good  to  him  in 
life  and  death :  for  the  gods  have  a  care  of  any  one  whose 
desire  is  to  become  just  and  to  be  like  God,  as  far  as  man  can 
attain  his  likeness,  by  the  pursuit  of  virtue  1    Yes,  he  said. 
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if  he  is  like  God,  he  will  surely  not  be  neglected  by  him." 
(Dr  Jowett's  translation  of  Plato,  ii.  455). 

P.  213,  No.  XIV. — I  give  here,  both  in  a  verse  and  prose 
translation,  the  remainder  of  the  Hymn  to  Zeus,  by  Kleanthes 
the  Stoic  Philosopher,  of  which  a  portion  has  been  quoted  in 
p.  213.  The  original  may  be  found  in  Stobseus,  Eel.  Phys., 
i.,  8  ff. 

[Kleanthes  is  stated  in  Dr  'William  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  to  have  been  "bom  at  Assos 
in  Troas  about  B.C.  300,  though  the  exact  date  is  unknown." 
The  substance  of  the  hymn  is  given  and  commented  upon  in  Sir 
A.  Grant's  "Aristotle,"  3d  ed.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  327  ff.] 

Of  all  immortals  grandest,  many-named. 
Almighty  lord  of  nature,  ruling  all 
By  law,  great  Zeus,  all  hail !  on  thee  we  call : 
Thee  mortal  men  may  all  invoke  unblamed. 

For  from  thine  own  high  self  we  claim  to  spring ; 
Of  creatures  all  that  people  earth  or  air. 
We  men  alone  thy  reason's  impress  bear  ; 
Thy  greatness,  therefore,  will  I  ever  sing. 

Revolving  round  the  earth  the  whole  array 
Of  stars  obeys  that  ever-present  force 
Whereby  across  the  sky  thou  lead'st  its  course, 
And  willing,  bows  to  thy  resistless  sway. 

For  such  an  instrument  to  quell  revolt 
Thou  wieldest,  lord,  in  thine  unconquered  hands 
As  swift  response  compels  to  thy  commands, — 
The  two-edged,  fiery,  living  thunderbolt ; 

All  nature  quakes  where'er  its  strokes  alight. 
So  dost  thou,  Zeus,  ordain  thy  law,  which  all 
The  heavenly  lights  pervades,  both  great  and  small : 
So  great  a  king  art  thou,  of  sovereign  might. 
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Apart  from  thee  no  -work,  great  potentate, 
Is  done  on  earth,  in  yonder  heavenly  sphere,  • 
Or  deep  in  ocean's  caverns,  far  or  near, 
But  what  the  bad  in  folly  perpetrate. 

Thou  knowest  how  to  make  the  crooked  straight, 

From  chaos  dire  can'st  order  fair  create  ; 

To  thee  are  dear  the  things  which  mortals  hate. 

For  so  hast  thou  things  good  and  ill  combined. 
That  all  together  one  grand  system  make. 
To  rule  reduced  by  thy  controlling  mind  : 
But  evil  men  this  wondrous  order  break. 

And  neither  see  nor  hear  thy  law  divine, 

Which,  well  and  wisely  kept,  had  made  them  blest ; 

But  seeking  fancied  good,  they  never  rest, 

Of  envied  fame,  or  sordid  gain,  in  quest ; 
Or  else  to  ease  and  joy  their  lives  resign  : 
Yet  disappointed,  all  at  last  obtain 
The  dark  reverse  of  what  they  hoped  to  gain. 

But  all-bestowing  Father,  wrapt  in  clouds 

From  whose  dark  depths  the  dazzling  lightnings  glance. 

Sweep  far  away  that  mournful  ignorance 

Whose  gloom  the  souls  of  mortals  now  enshrouds  ; 

And  grant  them  knowledge,  yea,  vouchsafe  that  they 
May  share  that  wisdom  wherein  thou  confid'st, 
Whilst  thou  aright  the  course  of  nature  guid'st ; 
That  honoured  so  by  thee,  we  men  may  pay 

Thee  back  with  honour,  singing  aye  with  awe 
Thy  deeds,  as  men  beseems  : — from  age  to  age 
No  nobler  task  can  men  or  gods  engage 
Than  this,  with  joy  to  hymn  the  universal  law. 
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The  following  is   a  prose  translation  of   the  preceding 
hymn: — 

"  O  most  glorious  of  the  immortals,  many-named,  ever  almighty, 
Zeus,  author  of  nature,  ruling  all  things  with  law, — hail !  for  it  is 
permitted  to  all  mortal  (men)  to  address  thee.  For  we  are  a  race 
(springing)  from  thee,  having  alone  of  all  mortal  things  that  live 
and  creep  on  the  ground,  obtained  a  resemblance  of  the  sound.* 
Wherefore  I  shall  hymn  thee,  and  ever  celebrate  thy  might.  This 
entire  universe,  revolving  round  the  earth,  obeys  thee  wheresoever 
thou  mayest  lead,  and  is  willingly  governed  by  thee.  Such  a 
minister  thou  boldest  in  thine  unconquered  hands,  the  two-edged 
(or  forked),  fiery,  ever-living  thunderbolt.  For  from  its  blow  the 
whole  of  nature  shudders  ;  whereby  thou  directest  the  common 
order  which  pervades  all  things,  blending  with  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  lights  .  .  .  thou  who  art  such  a  supreme  king  universally. 
Without  thee,  O  God,  no  work  is  done  on  earth,  nor  at  the  divine 
ethereal  pole,  or  in  the  sea,  save  only  those  things  which  the 
wicked  perpetrate  through  their  own  senselessness.  But  thou 
understandest,  too,  how  to  make  uneven  things  even,  and  to  order 
the  things  that  are  disordered  ;  and  things  which  are  not  dear  are 
dear  to  thee.  For  so  hast  thou  fitted  all  good  things  into  one  with 
the  bad,  that  there  is  but  one  reason  [or  account,  to  be  given]  of  all 
things  ever  existing ; — which  [reason]  all  wicked  mortals  shun  and 
neglect ;  hapless  men,  who,  always  longing  after  the  possession  of 
good  things,  neither  see  nor  hear  this  universal  law  of  God,  by 
wisely  obeying  which,  they  would  lead  an  excellent  life.  But 
abandoning  what  is  noble,  they  rush  in  pursuit  of  difi^erent  objects ; 
some  carrying  on  a  bitter  struggle  for  fame,  some  turning  to  the 
unfair  pursuit  of  gain,  and  others  seeking  after  ease  and  bodily 
gratifications,  .  .  .  they  are  carried  away  in  different  directions, 
bat  prepare  for  themselves  things  altogether  the  opposite  of  these 
(for  which  they  are  striving).  But,  0  aU-bestowing  Zeus,  wrapped 
in  dark  clouds,  darter  of  vivid  lightnings,  rescue  men  from  mournful 
ignorance,  dispelling  it  from  their  souls,  O  Father ;  and  impart  to 
them  wisdom ;  in  which  trusting,  thou  governest  all  things  aright ; 
[do  this]  that  so,  being  honoured  of  thee,  we  may  repay  thee  with 
honour,  celebrating  continually  thine  acts,  as  befits  a  mortal ;  for 
there  is  no  higher  privilege  either  for  men  or  for  gods  than  ever 
rightly  to  sing  the  universal  law." 


*  This  is  a,  literal  rendering  of  the  corrupt  reading  in  the  MSS., 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  improve  by  various  conjectures. 
Meineke  has  proposed  an  alteration  (jkK  <rod  ylup  yevi/ifcSa,  \6yov — 
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No.  xxiv.  p.  220,  line  7  f.  from  the  top.    Compare  Claudian, 
Cons.  Hon.  iv.  296. — 

In  commune  jubes  si  quid,  censesve  tenendum, 
Primus  jussa  subi  ;  tunc  observantior  sequi 
Fit  populus,  nee  ferre  negat,  cum  viderit  ipsura 
Auctorem  parere  sibi :  componitur  orbis 
Eegis  ad  exemplum ;  nee  sic  infleetere  sensus 
Humanos  edicta  valent,  ut  vita  regentis. 
Mobile  mutatur  semper  cum  principe  vulgus. 

"  If  thou  ordainest  any  thing,  or  esteemest  that  it  should  be 
observed  by  the  public,  be  the  first  thyself  to  submit  to  what 
thou  commandest.  The  people  then  becomes  readier  to  obey 
what  is  right,  and  cannot  refuse  to  yield  when  it  sees  the 
author  of  the  ordinance  obey  himself.  The  world  conforms  to 
the  example  of  the  king.  Nor  do  edicts  avail  so  much  as  the 
life  of  the  ruler,  to  influence  their  feelings.  The  changeable 
vulgar  always  changes  with  the  prince." 

P.  226,  No.  XXX. — Compare  Menander  (Kamage  p.  34.) — ■ 

oral/  sid'svai  6ikt\s  eeavrh  osrii  iT, 
'i/i^Xi-^ov  iig  TO,  /x,vri/j,a,S'  ui  ohoivopiTg' 
hravS'  hieriv  oaria  xai  xoiKprj  xovig 
avSpSiv  IBaSiXiciiv  xal  rupdwuv  xal  (!o<puv, 
%a,l  fhiycL  ppovoivrciiv  l-jrl  yini  xai  ^^/ii,aSiv, 
aUTUv  Ti  h6^r\,  ru  n  xdXXti  gtafiaTeiiv 
xal  otidh  avTuiv  rSivd'  sT^pxeeiv  ^povov 
xonov  Tov  ^Sjjv  stfj^oK  0/  Tai/rss  ^poroi. 
vpog  raXiff  opSiv  yhuaxi  gavrhv  oerig  el. 

"  When  thou  wishest  to  know  thyself,  what  thou  art,  look  at 
the  tombs,  as  thou  passest  along  the  road.  In  them  lie  the 
bones,  and  the  light  dust,  of  kings,  and  despots,  and  sages,  and 
of  men  who  were  proud  of  their  high  birth,  and  their  wealth, 
and  their  renown,  and  their  bodily  beauty.  But  none  of  these 
things  could  ward  off  (the  influence  of)  time.     All  mortals 

K.T.X.),  which  may  be  thus  translated:  "For  we  spring  from  thee, 
having  alone,  &c.,  .  .  .  obtained  the  resemblance  of  (thy)  reason." 
This  I  have  followed  in  the  metrical  version. 
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find  a  common  grave.  Eegarding  these  things,  know  thyself 
what  thou  art.'' 

P.  226,  No.  xxxi. — Propertius  iii.  5,  13. — 

Hand  uUas  portabis  opes  Acherontis  ad  undas  : 

Nudus  ab  inferna,  stulte,  vehere  rate. 

"  Thou  shalt  carry  none  of  thy  wealth  to  the  waves  of 
Acheron ;  0  fool,  thou  shalt  be  ferried  across  naked  on  the 
infernal  boat." 

P.  232,  No.  xxxvii. — Moschus  (Eamage,  p.  341.) — 
'A;a^  TO,]  ihaXi,-)(ai  fiiiv  sir&v  xdctA,  xa'TTov  oXusrai, 
3)  Ta  ^Xci)p&  e'sXivu,  rh  r'  ivSaXis  oiiXoii  avjjtfov, 
vSTspov  aS  t,ua,vTi,  xal  sig  'irog  &XKo  fvovrr 
a/i/j^eg  S'  o'l  liiyakoi  xal  xaprspoi  5j  ffopo/  avSpig, 
ovmri  irpSiTa  Sdvia/ieg,  avaxooi  h  ySovi  xoi'Xcf 
suSc/jiisg  iv  liaka  /iaxphv  arsp/iova  v^yperov  u'jrvov. 

"  Alas,  when  the  mallows  have  died  in  a  garden,  or  the  green 
parsley,  or  the  blooming  crisp  dill,  they  live  again  afterwards, 
and  grow  up  in  another  year.  But  we,  the  great,  the  brave,  the 
wise,  when  once  we  die,  no  longer  hearing  aught,  sleep  in  the 
hollow  earth  a  very  long  unending  sleep,  that  knows  no  waking." 

P.  235,  No.  xlv.— Ovid.  Ep.  ex  Pont.  ii.  3,  17.— 

Nee  facile  invenias  multis  ex  millibus  unum 

Virtutem  pretium  qui  putet  esse  sui. 

Ipse  decor,  recti  facti  si  proemia  desint, 

Non  movet,  et  gratis  poenitet  esse  probum. 
"  You  will  not  easily  find  one  out  of  many  thousands  who 
regards  virtue  as  its  own  reward.    Its  own  lustre,  if  the  prizes 
of  right  action  are  wanting,  does  not  affect  any  one  ;  and  he 
repents  having  been  good  for  nothing." 

Claudian,  Cons.  Mall.  Theod.  1. — 

Ipsa  quidem  virtus  pretium  sibi,  solaque  late 
Fortunse  secura  nitet,  nee  fastibus  uUis 
Erigitur,  plausuve  petit  clarescere  vulgi : 
Nil  opis  externse  cupiens,  nil  indiga  laudis, 
Divitiis  animosa  suis,  immotaque  cunctis 
Casibus,  ex  alta  mortalia  despicit  arce. 
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"  Virtue  is  its  own  reward  \  it  alone  shines  far  and  wide,  in^ 
different  about  fortune,  is  not  elevated  by  any  proud  emotions, 
does  not  seek  to  become  illustrious  by  the  applause  of  the  vul- 
gar. Desiring  no  outward  wealth,  in  no  need  of  praise,  bold 
by  its  own  resources,  unmoved  by  all  chances,  it  looks  down 
on  the  life  of  mortals  from  its  lofty  citadel." 

P.  235,  No.  li. — Compare  the  following  from  the  so-called 
golden  Pythagorean  verses,  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  a  friend. — 

Uplv  Tuv  ri/j,spivSiv  'ipyuv  Xoylsa,(^a,i  sxaerov 
n?  'Trap's^mv ;   ri  S  spi^a  •   ri  f/iOi  dsov  oix,  IrsXiffSjj ; 
'Ap^d/iivog  d'  a.'Trh  'TTpuiTov  Its^/S/,  xai  /isrsTE/ra 
Aiivd  /iiv  ixirrpfi^as  Im'jrX^aaio,  ^prjara  di  ripvixj. 

"  Nor  should  one  allow  sleep  to  visit  his  tender  eyes  before 
he  has  examined  each  of  the  day's  deeds ;  in  what  have  I 
transgressed  1  what  have  I  done  ?  what  duty  have  I  failed  to 
fulfil  ?  Beginning  at  the  first,  go  over  all  thine  acts ;  and  if 
thou  hast  done  anything  dreadful,  reproach  thyself;  if  thou 
hast  done  well,  be  glad." 

"  Each  night,  before,  in  soft  repose, 
Thy  tired  and  languid  eyelids  close. 
Of  thine  own  self  the  questions  ask  : 
"  Have  I  fulfilled  my  daily  task  ? 
What  virtuous  action  have  I  done  1 
Or,  ah  !  have  I  accomplished  none  ? 
What  have  I  done  amiss  this  day  ? 
From  virtue's  path  how  gone  astray  ? " 
When  thou  hast  thus,  from  first  to  last. 
Thine  actions  all  in  survey  passed, 
If  thou  hast  evil  done,  be  sad ; 
If  thou  hast  nobly  done,  be  glad." 

Pages  246  ff.,  Nos.  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxv. — Although  only  some 
of  the  following  Greek  passages  manifest  any  resemblance, 
and  that  not  a  very  close  one,  to  the  pantheism  of  the  Upani- 
shad,  I  think  them  worthy  of  being  adduced  here : — 
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Aratus.     Stob.  Eel.  Phys.  i.  7. 

'Ex  A(Js  apyjifjiidda,,  rh  ouSivor'  avdpia  eu/liv 
apprjTOv,  //tegroil  8s  Aihs  vagal  [i,h  ayuiai, 
wasai  h'  avSpii'Xuv  ayopai,  /iigTri  hi  ddXagea, 
xarl  >.i/iiiiii,  vavrr)  di  Aihg  xe^p^/ii9a,  iravn^ 
TOv  y&p  xal  yhog  ig/iiv. 

"Let  us  begin  with  Zeus;  whom  we  men  will  never  leave 
unnamed.  And  all  streets  are  full  of  Zeus,  and  all  the 
market-places  of  men,  and  the  sea  too  is  full,  and  the  ports, 
and  we  everywhere  stand  in  need  of  Zeus.  For  we  are  his 
offspring." 

The  following  lines  form  the   commencement  of  a  long 
so-called  [Orphic]  passage  in  Stobaeus,  Eel.  Phy.  p.  10  : — 

Zeus  irpuTog  ysviro,  ZsOg  liffrarog  apyixspauvog, 

ZeiIs  xeipaXfi,  Zeiig  /j,sgga,  Aittg  d'  ix  -xavTO,  r'sruxTai. 

Ziiig  &pgfiv  y'iViTO,  Ziiig  afi^porog  sir7.in  vh/npij, 

Ziig  mSfi^v  yairjg  ri  xal  ovpavoij  aSTspoivTOg' 

[Zeiig  ■zvoiTj  rravTCiiv,  Ziiig  &xa/i,a,Tou  vuphg  op/Ji^' 

ZsCf  -rojiTou  g/^a,  Zeijg  fjXiog  rjdi  ge\^vjj-j 

Ziiig  ^aeiXidg,  Ziiig  aurog  avavriuii  ap^iysvsdXog' 

'iv  xpdrog,  iTg  hai/tiOiv  yiviro,  fhiyag  apyhg  avavriav' 

h  8i  ii/iag  ^aglXiiov,  b  iji  raSs  'irdvra  xvxXsirai, 

np  xai  uSap  xal  yaTa  xal  aiSiip  vii?  ri  xal  ij/J-ap, 

xal  uririg,  wpuTog  ysverup,  xal  epcag  iroXuTipm'rig. 

ird'JTa  y&p  h  ZjjvJs  fiiiyaKtfi  riii  giiiLari  xeTrai.     x.r.X. 

"  Zeus,  the  darter  of  the  flashing  lightning,  is  the  first,  the 
last,  the  head,  the  centre  :  all  things  are  formed  from  (or  by) 
Zeus.  Zeus  is  (or  became)  a  male,  the  immortal  Zeus  a  maid. 
Zeus  is  the  foundation  of  the  earth  and  of  the  starry  heaven. 
[Zeus  is  the  breath  of  all,  the  fury  of  the  ceaseless  fire.  Zeus 
is  the  root  of  the  ocean,  Zeus  is  the  sun  and  the  moon].  Zeus 
is  the  king,  Zeus  is  himself  the  progenitor  of  all  things. 
There  is  one  power,  one  deity,  the  great  ruler  of  all  things ; 
and  one  royal  body  in  which  all  these  things  are  revolved, 
fire  and  water  and  earth,  and  aether,  and  night  and  day,  and 
wisdom,  the  first  generator,  and  much-delighting  love  :  for  all 
these  things  lie  in  the  great  body  of  Zeus." 
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Aristotle  de  EepublicI  vii.  1. — This  and  the  following  three 
passages  are  quoted,  but  not  all  fully,  by  Eamage,  p.  102  f. 
They  are  cited,  not  on  account  of  anything  corresponding  in 
the  Sanskrit,  but  for  their  theistic  and  elevated  sentiments. 

The  treatise  from  which  the  last  three  are  taken  is  not, 
however,  generally  regarded  as  Aristotle's.* 

Ditto,  de  Eepublic4  vii.  1. — 

"  Os  sidal/j^aiv  /ih  sari  xal  /ji,a!Capiog,  di'  ouSb  ds  run  s^turipixuv 
ayaduVj  aXXa  di'  oiirhv  airoi,. 

"  (God)  who  is  happy  and  blessed,  not  through  any  good 
external  to  himself,  but  himself  through  himself." 

Treatise  de  Mundo  5. — 

Trjv  Ti  <!rasav  xal  SaXaagav  al6ipa  rt  xal  rjXiov  xal  eikrivrtv  xal 
rhv  okdv  oupavhv  S/Eadff/ijjo's  f/,ia  fi  dioi  Trawuti  dirixouda  h'jvafLig,  .  .  . 
rdig  hamturdrag  h  aiirSi  (pueeig  aXX^Xaig  ava/yxdeaea  o/JioXoyijeai 
xal  ix  TOUTCov  //,'ij^avri6afji,svri  Ttii  'jravri  gcurtipiav. 

"  One  power,  that  which  reaches  through  all  things,  arranged 
the  entire  earth,  and  sea,  and  sether,  and  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  whole  heaven,  .  .  .  compelling  the  most  opposite 
natures  in  it  to  harmonise,  and  from  these  things  devising 
safety  for  the  whole." 

De  Mundo  6. — 

Taura  ^^pjj  xal  •pripi  dtou  diatioiTifSai,  8uvd/j,si  psi/  otTog  Is^upoTdrou 
xdXXii  &s  eiivpivsgrdroUj  ^wij  d'l  a^avdrou,  dpertj  dl  xparlsTou. 
hiori  irrdBri  hriTrj  (piiesi  ys\i6//iSVog  aSeuptjrog  di^  ai/rSi  r^i  'ipycuv 
SeoipsTTai. 

"  These  things,  too,  we  ought  to  think  in  regard  to  God,  who 
in  might  is  most  strong,  in  beauty  is  most  fair,  in  life  immortal, 
in  virtue  most  excellent,  because,  being  unperceivable  by 
mortal  natures,  he  is  perceived  by  his  works  themselves." 

De  Mundo  7. — 

Kpovov  di  itaTg  xal  ^povou  Xsyirai,  dirixuv  !§'  aluvog  drsp/iovog  ilg 
iTipov  aiSiva. 

"  And  he  is  called  the  son  of  Kronus  and  of  time,  continuing 
from  one  age  without  limit,  to  another." 

*  On  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  Deity,  see  Sir  Alexander  Grant's 
"Aristotle"  pp.  175  ff.,  in  Mr  Lucas  Collins'  "Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Keaders." 
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Flor.  Monacense.  Stob.  iv.,  p.  267. — 

©eJs  dm  XtiVToe  II  S'l  Xriwroi  ou  hog. 

"God  is  not  comprehensible.     If  comprehensible,  he  would 
not  be  God." 

P.  247,  line  2,  above  the  note. — "  Without  an  interior,  or 
an  exterior."  This  cannot  be  properly  said  of  a  lump  of  salt. 
It  is,  however,  said  of  Brahma  in  ii.  5,  19  of  this  Upanishad, 
where  the  commentator  explains  anantara  as  "  having  no  suc- 
cession of  births,''  while  he  gives  avahya  as  "  having  no  ex- 
terior." But  it  would  seem  that  anantara,  as  the  opposite  of 
avahya,  is  intended  to  bear  the  sense  of  "  having  no  interior.'' 

Page  248,  line  27. — Professor  Cowell  thus  expresses  him- 
self on  the  subject : — "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  molcsha,  as  of  Brahma,  (on  which  it  of  course  de- 
pends), is  almost  beyond  our  conception.  It  is  the  thin  ether 
into  which  Kant's  "  dove"  hopes  to  fly  up  to  find  perfect  free- 
dom of  flight.  The  ordinary  ideas  of  us  Europeans  do  not 
rise  higher  than  aham  and  Brahmd,  or  t^wara.  But  Brahma 
seems  to  me  utterly  impersonal ;  and  therefore  Brahma  is  as 
far  off  from  it  as  we  are  ;  and  yet  our  usual  idea  of  God  is 
l^wara.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  Vedanta  distinction 
ot  paramdrthika  and  vyavali&riha  must  extend  through  all  worlds 
and  all  eternity ;  the  highest  existence,  conceivable  by  us,  is 
infinitely  removed  from  ptXram&rthikatva  (reality).  God's  per- 
sonality (as  conceived  in  western  thought)  removes  him  at 
once  from  the  paramdrthika  ;  for  surely  all  consciousness  im- 
plies three,  the  subject,  and  the  object,  and  the  relation ;  and 
Brahma  is  ekam  advitiyam.  His  chaitanya  has  no  object,  it 
is  simple  thought."  (Pdramdrthika  means  real  ;  vydvahariJca, 
phenomenal  or  apparent;  and  chaitanya,  cognition.) 

P.  61,  lines  11  ff.  from  the  foot.  This  view  of  the  commen- 
tators, must,  however,  be  regarded  as  modern.  Its  falsity  as 
applied  to  ancient  times  is  shewn  by  the  cases  of  Maitreyi, 
Gar^,  and  Sulabha,  mentioned  in  pp.  250  f. 

Page  255,  Note  *-  Prof.  Cowell  draws  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that"  ^ankara  proposes  as  an  alternative  reading  instead 
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otgatih,  viz.,  agatih  ( =  anavabodho  'parijnanam)  with  the  sense : 
"  There  is  uot  miscomprehension  of  it,  if  it  is  spoken  by  a 
non-dualist  teacher."  This,  he  observes,  is  the  same  meaning 
as  is  brought  out  by  my  proposed  reading,  only  expressed 
conversely. 

P.  265,  No.  Ixxxii. — Though  Indian  caste  is  a  different 
thing  from  Grecian  slavery,  the  following  texts  relating  to 
the  latter  are  akin  in  spirit  to  the  passage  from  the  Mahabha- 
rata : — 

Euripides,  Ion,  854. — 

'  Ev  yap  Ti  rotg  iohXoKSiv  ale^uvriv  ^ipii, 
roiivof/tO,'  TO,  d'  oKka  wdvra,  run  sXivSipuv 
ovdh  xaxioiv  douXog  Sdrig  ss6Xog  i}. 
"  For  one  thing  brings  shame  to  slaves, — the  name.     But  in 
all  other  respects  a  slave  who  is  a  good  man  is  in  nothing 
worse  than  those  who  are  free." 

Philemon  (Stob.  Anthol.,  ii.  365.) 

xav  boZXog  ^  Tig,  ohhh  rjTTOV,  diff-jrora, 
avSpui'TOs  o\)Tog  sffTiv,  av  asSpwTrog  rj. 

"  If  any  one  be  a  slave,  my  master,  he  is  no  less  a  man,  if  he 
be  a  man." 

Euripides,  Melanippe  (Stob.  Anth.,  ii.  366.) 
AouXov  yap  ssiXhv  roiivo/i'  ou  hiafhpiT' 
iroXXol  d'  afiiivoug  iigt  rSv  IXiu^epuiv. 
"  For  the  name  will  not  destroy  a  good  slave.     For  many 
(slaves)  are  better  than  the  free." 

Ditto,  Phrixus. — 

IIoXXoTdi  dovXoig  tou\io/j/  aii^pov,  7)  Si  ippfiv 
rut  oii'^l  doiXuv  Itfr'  sXiu6spciiiripa. 
"  To  many  slaves  the  name  is  a  disgrace  :  while  their  soul  is 
freer  than  that  of  others  who  are  not  slaves." 

Philemon,  Meineke,  p.  410. — 

Kai/  SoDXos  l(Sri,  aapKO,  rriv  aur^v  'ix^'' 
(piidii  y&p  oidiig  douXoi  syiv^Sri  -ttotv 
rj  d'  au  rli^rj  ri  ffS/ia  xaTidouXdearo. 

"  Even  though  he  is  a  slave,  he  has  the  same  flesh,  for  no  one 
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was  ever  a  slave  by  nature;   but  destiny  has  enslaved  his 
body." 

P.  265,  No.  Ixxxiv. — Euripides,  Dictys  (Stob.  Anthol.,  iii. 
153).— 

E/s  S'  ivyiviiav  oXty'  i^in  (ppafai  xaXd. 

6  /Jih  y&p  hSXhg  luyivris  'i/^oiy  avfjp, 

id'  oil  dixaioi,  xav  a/ielvovog  'jraTphg 

Zijvhg  iTKpCxri,  iuByivrig  ihai  SoxiT. 
"  I  have  little  good  to  say  of  noble  birth.     For  in  my  estima- 
tion, the  good  is  the  nobly-born  man,  while  he  who  is  unjust, 
even  if  sprung  from  a  father  superior  to   Zeus,  is  to  me 
ignoble." 

Other  similar  sentiments  are  cited  in  the  same  place  by 
Stobseus. 

P.  270,  line  15,  No.  ex. — The  translation  of  the  first  line 
of  this  passage  has  been  omitted  here.  It  runs  as  follows : 
"  The  unlearned  man,  who  has  no  faith  in  righteousness,  and 
who  constantly  sacrifices  with  means  unjustly  gained,  shall 
not  obtain  the  rewards  of  righteousness." 

P.   270,  No.  cxii. — Menander  (Eamage,  p.  339),  but  re- 
garded by  Meineke,  p.  306  f.,  as  spurious. — 
"E/  Tig  dh  Oudlav  vpog^ipuv,  S>  Ua/npiXs, 
rabptav  ri  irXf^hg  J]  Ipl^cav,  ri,  vjj  A/a, 
iTipuv  TOiovTuv,  j)  xa,Tasxma,S/j,aTa 
yj/Misag  iroi^Sag  ^Xa//i{idag  titoi  iropfupag, 
Jj  5/'  iXipavTog  j]  gfiiUpayiox)  ^uibia, 
imoxiv  vojjii^ii  rhv  hh  xa^iardvai, 
'TrXamr'  IxiTvog  xai  <j>pi\iag  xoiKpag  s%s'. 
dtr  y&p  riv  avdpa  ■^pfisi/jiiov  'jrifuxsvai,  x.r.X. 

0  y&p  hhg  ^Xiirsi  di  "TrXristov  vapm. 
"  If  any  one,  0  Pamphilus,  offering  in  sacrifice  a  multitude 
of  bulls  or  goats  or  the  like,  or  fashioning  gilt  or  purple 
mantles,  or  images  of  ivory,  or  emerald,  thinks  thereby  to 
render  the  deity  propitious  to  him,  he  errs,  and  is  foolish. 
For  the  man  (who  hopes  for  this)  must  be  a  good  and  useful 
man  ....  for  God  is  near  at  hand,  and  beholds  thee." 
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In  tlie  Florilegium  Monacense  printed  in  Stob.  Anthol.  iv. 
287,  the  following  saying  is  ascribed  to  Socrates  : — 

O  auris  ep>j,  0/  to,  anth  !cax,Zv  'ipycav  iig  Tai  xaXri;  dtiaKidnovrsg 
Xsirovpyiag  SfJiOiov  To/oDir;  roTg  a.'jrh  ispoeuXlctg  iues^ousi. 

"  The  same  person  said  that  those  who  expended  the  gains 
derived  from  wrongdoing  on  excellent  rites  of  worship  acted 
similarly  to  those  who  performed  pious  acts  with  means  gained 
by  plundering  temples." 

P.  271,  line  2  ("a  gift  bestowed  with  contempt,"  &c.)  and 
p.  272,  No.  cxxi. 

Philemon,  Meineke,  422.— 

'ESiv  opSiv  •jrhrtTo,  yufitihv  hdlxffjg, 
//j&XXhv  a'!ridugoi,g  aurov,  lav  ovsi&idrig. 

"  If  thou  should'st  clothe  a  poor  man.  who  is  naked,  thou  hast 
rather  stripped  him  if  thou  should'st  reproach  him." 

P.  375,  No.  cxxxvi. — From  the  Florilegium  Monacense. 
Stobseus  iv.  267  f. 

0Ea)  S//-010V  i^ii  avSpoKog  rh  su  •ffonTv,  orav  rh  lu  ^ro/s/V  /I'n 
xav^XiuriTo,!. 

"  A  man  is  like  God  when  he  does  good,  and  does  not 
make  a  gain  of  well-doing." 

Tifi^Ssig  rhv  6shv  apigra,,  orav  rw  h(p  Ttjv  didvoiav  bjJjOiusrjg  3/' 
apiTTig.     i)  y&p  aperri  rrit  ■^v^rjV  eXxii  Ttphg  rh  euyyivig. 
"  Thou  wilt  best  honour  God  when  thou  in  mind  resemblest 
him  through  virtue  :  for  virtue  draws  the  soul  to  that  which 
has  an  affinity  to  it." 

'O/  &v6pca'?roi  rare  yhovrai  fSsXrioug,  orccv  rw  61^  vpoeip^aivTai, 
S/ioiov  di  hiiKwgi  Tlji  hu  ri  suipyinTv  xal  aXrihiiiiv. 
"Men  then  become  better  when  they  draw  near  to  God, 
Beneficence  and  truthfulness  evince  likeness  to  God." 

Page  275,  No.  cxxxix. — The  following  saying  of  Diogenes 
is  given  in  the  Florilegium  Monacense  in  Meineke's  edition 
of  the  Anthology  of  Stobseus,  vol.  iv.,  p.  281. — 
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'  O  airhg  Bpcuru/J!,itos  wg  &\i  rig  a/Ji>ivairo  rhv  iyPfo^,  ^iitiv  "  i' 
edyi  TLoKhg  xal  ayaihg  airtti  yhoio.'' 

"  The  same  sage  being  asked  how  a  man  could  defend  him- 
self against  his  enemy,  replied,  'If  thou  shouldst  act  fairly 
and  kindly  towards  him.' " 

Page  275  f.,  Nos.  cxxxix.  and  cxl. 

Menander  in  Stobseus,  i.  113,  and  Meineke,  35. 

Ohrog  xparieTog  sffr"  avfjp,  S>  Topyia, 
oarig  aSixiTsSai  •aXiter  I'siera.To.i  ^porZv. 

"He  is  the  best  man,  0  Gorgias,  who  knows  how  to 
suffer  most  injustice." 

Philemon  in  Stobseus,  1.  300,  Meineke,  364. 

'Hdiov  o'jdh  oMe  /j,ougixuTipov 
sSt'  5j  duvaS^ai  Xoidopoii/j,ivov  fiepeiv. 
0  Xoihopui  yAp,  av  b  Xoidopov/x,tvog 
jjiTi  •xpoevoiriTai,  XoibopiTrai  XoidopSiv. 

"  There  is  nothing  pleasanter,  or  meeter  than  for  one  who 
is  reviled,  to  bear  it ;  for  if  the  reviled  does  not  take  it  to 
himself,  the  reviler  is  himself  reviled," 

I  give  the  enclosed  from  the  Floril.  Monacense  (in  Stobaeus, 
iv.,  278),  though. there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
Sanskrit. 

O'l  r'  auToJ  x,axa  rihyii  avrip  dXXifi  xaxa  tsu^uv 
ij  bi  xaxri  /3ouX))  rw  jSovXe'jgavri  xaxldrri. 

"  He  who  devises  evil  against  another  devises  evil  against 
himself;  and  the  evil  design  is  worst  for  the  designer." 

P.    277,   No.   cxliii.  —  Although   there  is   nothing   quite 
parallel  to  this  in  the  Sanskrit,  it  is  worth  quoting. 
Philemon  in  Meineke,  p.  415. — 

'Ex  rou  vahTv  yhiaSxi  xal  rh  (Su/ivahii, 
xai  go)  yap  &XXog  gu/iaad^gerai  •saioiv. 

"  From  suffering  learn  sympathy ;  for  so  shall  another  who 
has  suffered  sympathize  with  thee." 
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P.  277,  No.  cxIt. — From  Menander,  cited  Jjy  John  of 
Damascus  in  Stob.  iv.  167. — 

ovdilg  Ibt'i  (IjOI 
ci,W6Tpiog  061/  fi  ^fJiifros'  ^  pu<r/s  /iia 
•ftdwoiv,  TO  h'  cixsTov  emiSTrien  rpfroj. 

"  No  man  is  to  me  an  alien,  if  he  be  a  good  man.  All  men 
have  one  nature  j  but  character  commends  anyone  as  a 
kinsman." 

Stob.  ii.  63,  from  Plutarch. — 

' ApyeTos  jj  ©ri^aibg,  oC  y&p  iv'^o/iai 
/Jiiag'  cimag  /io/  npyog  ''EXKrivtav  TtUTpig. 

"  Whence  Hercules  said  well :  '  I  am  an  Argive,  or  a  Theban; 
for  I  do  not  profess  to  be  of  one  country.  Any  Greek  tower  is 
my  country." 

P.  279,  No.  cliii.— Pythagoras,  Stob.  Flor.  ii.  220.— 

TJoki  a,  Kpiviig  eJvai  xaXd,  xav  •xoiuv  fjiiXXrig  a&o^iT/  ^avXog 
yap  xpirrig  'jravrhg  xaXou  'ffpdy/MTog  o^Xog.  ii6'!np  &v  otv  rSiv 
i'TTahuv  xaTa<ppovfig,  xai  tZv  ■^oyinv  xaTa(pp6ni. 

"  Do  what  thou  judgest  to  be  right,  even  though  by  doing 
this  thou  shouldst  incur  bad  repute.  For  the  crowd  is  a  bad 
judge  of  all  noble  acts.  Despise  therefore  the  blame  of  those 
whose  praises  thou  wouldst  contemn." 

Page  279,  No.  cliv. — Sophocles,  Aletes.— 

'A.vrtp  jdp  Seng  ^dirai  Xsyuv  ail, 
XiXijhv  aurbv  TOT'S  ^uvousiv  c3i/  jSapLg. 

"  For  the  man  who  delights  to  be  constantly  speaking,  does 
not  observe  that  he  is  disagreeable  to  his  associates." 

Stobseus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36. — 

6ux  av  rig  iiifn  iioXXk  ^axiihae^iieirai, 
0  iJjixpd  b'  i'lviiv  /laXXov  av  tj  ^pfiSi/j/O,. 

"A  man  shall  not  be  admired  if  he  speaks  much,  but 
rather  if  he  speaks  a  little  which  is  profitable." 
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P.  281,  No.  clxvii.— Euripides  (Stob.  Anthol.,  i.  258).— 

^  gyCkfip  aXrjSrj;  ippaZ,!,  eii  yap  ri  xpieig. 

"  Dost  thou  desire  that  I  should  speak  to  thee  smooth  lies,  or 
hard  truths  1    Tell  me ;  for  with  thee  rests  the  decision." 

P.  281,  No.  clxvii. — Euripides,  Ino.  Stobseus,  i.  259. — 

E^o/  yevoiTO  wrw^os,  ii  d'e  fSoiXerai, 
•ariaymj  xaxloiv,  oSrig  uv  'ivvous  l/io/, 
po/3oi'  'ffapiX6iiv  ravh  xapdiag  speT. 

"  Let  me  have  a  poor  man,  or  if  he  wishes,  worse  than  a 
poor  man,  who,  being  well  disposed  to  me,  will  set  aside 
fear,  and  say  what  he  thinks." 

P.  282,  No.  clxxiii. — ApoUodorus  in  Ramage,  "  Beautiful 
Thoughts  from  Greek  Authors,"  p.  58. — 

OuSsTor'  aSv/jisH  rhv  xaxSig  vparTovTa  SiT, 
&vdpeg,  T&  ^iXt'im  be  wpoedoxav  aei. 

"  The  man  who  is  unfortunate  should  never  despond,  but 
always  hope  for  better  things.'' 

P.  286,  No.  cxciii. — Philemon,  Meineke,  p.  399,  No.  xv.— 

TlpoaiaTi  hi  rtp  wivrjTi  awiSTia. 
x&v  ffo^hs  bi?rApyrj,  xa»  Xsysj  ri  ev/ipipov, 
doxiTrj  fpaZiiv  ToTg  a/ioOoueiv  xaxSig' 
ruv  yitp  vevriTuv  mSTiv  oiix  'i^si  Xoyog' 
avrip  Si  'fKovTUV,  xav  ayav  -^iuiriyopri, 
doxiT  Ti  (ppaZfiv  ToTg  axoiiovsiv  aSipaXsg. 

"  A  poor  man  is  not  believed.  Even  if  he  be  wise,  even  if 
he  say  something  profitable,  he  appears  to  those  who  hear  him, 
to  speak  badly:  for  the  word  of  the  poor  receives  no  credence. 
But  a  rich  man,  even  if  he  lie  exceedingly,  appears  to  the 
hearers  to  say  something  certain."  See  also  the  quotation 
from  the  Danae  of  Euripides,  under  No.  cxcix.,  at  the  foot  of 
p.  288. 
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P.  288,  No.  cxcix. — Sophocles,  Aleadse. — 

Ta  yjpriiJia.T'  &v6pu'!roieiv  ivplaxei  fiXoug, 
a,l6is  ds  Ti//,dg.      x.  r.  K. 

yXwdSr)  (!o<phv  riStiaiv  s'j//jOp<pov  t'  idsiV. 

"  Wealth  obtains  friends  for  men,  and  further,  honours,"  &c. 
.  .  .  "  For  [wealth]  makes  even  a  man  with  an  ugly  body 
and  rude  in  speech,  wise  and  handsome." 

Menander  (Stob.  Anth.  i.  234).— 

"Epyov  eupeiv  duyyivrt 
•TTivriTog  iSTis.      audi  ilg  yap  ofioXoyi? 
auru  'jrpos^xiiv  rbv  ^orihiag  Titihg 
b'sofjiivov     ahiTaSai  yap  a/ta  ri  xposdoxa. 

"  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  find  a  kinsman  of  the  poor  man,  for 
no  one  acknowledges  that  one  who  needs  any  help  belongs  to 
him ;  for  he  at  the  same  time  expects  to  be  asked  (for  some 
help)." 

Floril.  Monacense  (Stob.  iv.  272.) — 

'Ev   euru^lcf,    (piXov    itpin    luvopuTarov,    h   Si    SuSTU^la   vdvTuv 
avopuTaTov. 

"  In  prosperity  it  is  most  easy  to  find  a  friend,  and  in 
adversity  the  most  difiicult  of  all  things." 

Ibid. 

UoXXoi  roi)s   (piXovg   IxTpiirovrai,   oirorav  i\  lii'Tropiag  I'lg  g'Trdviv 
vipmiaueiv  o'l  yap  vXnTdroi  rSiv  ^tjfj,dTiav,  oi  rSiv  i^ovtuv  iiffl  (p'lXoi. 

"  Many  turn  away  from  their  friends  when  they  fall  from  ease 
into  want.  For  most  men  are  friends  of  wealth,  not  of  those 
who  possess  it." 

Eurip.,  Hecuba,  1226.— 

'El'  ToTg  xaxoTe  y&p  ayah)  ffapsSTaroi 
flXor  n  ^rigra  d'  aiff  ixaer'  b^ii  <piXovg, 

"For  in  adversity  friends  most  distinctly  show  themselves 
such.     But  prosperity  in  every  case  is  attended  by  friends." 
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Eurip.,  Orestes,  727.— 

TLidrhc,  hxa.a.oi'g  Aiifip 
ypsiaauiv  yaXrivtig  vauTiXoisiv  ilsopaii. 

"  The  man  who  is  faithM  in  times  of  calamity,  is  better  to 
regard  than  a  calm  is  to  mariners." 

Eurip,,  Orestes,  665. — 

Tous  (piXoug 
h  ToTs  xaxoTg  ^pyj  roTg  (plXoigiv  afeXiTv 
orav  d'  0  Sal/JiOiv  lu  diSui,  ri  Set  piXaiv ; 
apxeTyap  aiirJs  6  tfsoj  upiXiTv  S'eXuv. 

"  Friends  should  aid  friends  in  the  time  of  calamity.  When 
Providence  gives  prosperity,  what  need  have  men  of  friends  ? 
for  the  god,  being  willing  to  benefit  them,  is  himself  sufficient." 

The  following  is  a  very  noble  sentiment : — 

Menander  (Stob.  AnthoL,  iv.  114  ;  and  Meineke's  Menan- 
der,  pp.  176  and  266).— 

Tour'  hgTi  rh  ^v,  ou^  saurtp  X^v  /iovov. 

"  This  is  life,  not  to  live  to  one's  self  only." 

P.  289,  No.  cci.— Philemon  (in  Stob.  Anthol.  i.  189.)— 

'Av^p  dlxaiog  lariv  oiij^  o  /Cti)  &iixS)V, 
aXk'  oBTig  aSixiTv  duvd/iivog  /ir)  ^ooXira,!, 
oid'  og  rii  //iixp&  Xa/iBainv  dwEifj^sro, 
dXX'  'ig  T&  //iiydXa  KapripeT  //.^  Xa,(ij3a,vuv, 
i^eiv  duva/isvog  xal  xpanh  at^rj/Ziioig. 
oud'  Sg  ys  Taura  tAvtu  SiarripiT  //i6vov, 
aXX'  oBTig  adoXov  yi/jjir/av  t  £;^ouv  (pusiv, 
ihai  Slxaiog  xou  doxiii  ehai  6iXii. 

"  The  just  man  is,  not  he  who  does  not  act  unjustly,  but  who 
when  he  is  able  to  do  so,  does  not  desire  it ;  nor,  again,  he 
who  has  abstained  from  taking  a  little,  but  he  who  resists 
taking  great  things,  when  he  can  have  and  hold  them  with 
impunity ;  nor,  again,  is  the  just  man  he  who  only  observes 
all  these  things,  but  he  who  possessing  an  honest  and  noble 
nature,  desires  to  be,  and  not  to  seem,  just." 
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P.  289,  No.  cci.— Plato,  Gorgias,  174.— 

.  .  .  .  WS  eu\a^r,Tsov  Ian  to  adixeii  /^aXXov  i)  ri  a&ixiTg6ai,  xal 
'Travrhg  /iSiWov  avdpl  //,eXeTrjTsot  06  rJ  SoxiTv  ehai  ayaShv  aXXo  ri 
iTvai,  xal  ibicf,  xa,t  drj/Jioeiq,. 

"  And  of  all  that  has  been  said,  nothing  remains  unshaken 
but  the  saying,  that  to  do  injustice  is  more  to  be  avoided  than 
to  suffer  injustice,  and  that  the  reality  and  not  the  appearance 
of  virtue  is  to  be  followed  above  all  things,  as  well  in  public 
as  in  private  life."     (Dr  Jowett's  translation,  1st  edition). 

P.  290,  No.  ccv. — ccvii.,  from  Florilegium  Monacense  in 
Stob.  Anthol.  iv.   277.— 

AXXuv  larpbg  aiirhs  iXxisiv  ^putiiv. 
"  A  healer  of  others,  himself  full  of  sores." 
Sosicrates  in  Stob.  i.  342. — 

Aya&qi  bi  rj  xaxhv  ig/j,h  ip'  iripui/  iiiTv, 

aVTOi  d'  OTUV  VOlZf/.iV,   OU  yi\IU<!XO//,ill. 

"  We  are  all  skilled  in  perceiving  evil  in  the  case  of  others ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  when  we  do  it  ourselves." 

Menander,  Stob.,  i.  342.— 

Ouhig  e<p'  aunu  to.  xaxa  SutiopS,,  Tldf/^piXi, 
capSig,  STipov  d'  ccg^rj/jtovouvrog  o-^iTai. 

"  No  one  clearly  perceives  his  own  bad  points,  Pamphilus, 
but  will  observe  when  another  does  anything  unbecoming." 

Menander,  Meineke,  p.  243. — 

orav  ri  !J.sKk7\g  rh  'TtiXag  xarfiyopsiv, 
aurhs  to,  cavTou  'irpurov  imexi'Trrou  xaxd. 
"  Whenever  thou  seekest  to  blame  thy  neighbour,  first  con- 
sider thine  own  faults." 

Phsedrus,  iv.  10. — 

Peras  imposuit  Jupiter  nobis  duas  : 
Propriis  repletam  vitiis  post  tergum  dedit, 
Alienis  ante  pectus  suspendit  gravem. 
Hac  re  videre  nostra  mala  non  possumus  ; 
Alii  simul  delinquunt,  censores  sumus. 
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"  Jupiter  has  placed  upon  us  two  wallets ;  he  has  put  one 
filled  with  our  own  faults  behind  our  backs,  and  has  hung  one 
heavy  one  filled  with  the  faults  of  others  before  our  breast. 
Hence  we  cannot  see  our  own  bad  acts,  but  as  soon  as  others 
offend,  we  censure  them." 

Cicero,  Tusc.  Qusest.,  iii.  30. — 

Est  proprium  stultitise  aliorum  vitia  cernere,  oblivisci 
suorum. 
"  It  is  a  part  of  folly  to  see  the  faults  of  others  and  forget 
one's  own."- 

P.  291,  No.  ccx. — Aeschylus,  Prometheus  263. — 

'i^ii  -irapaiviiii  nuhrtiii  n  rh  xaxSis 
'jrpdegovT' . 

"  It  is  easy  for  the  man  who  is  not  involved  in  calamities  to 
advise  and  exhort  him  who  is  unfortunate." 

Philemon,  SicUicus  i. — Ramage,  "  Beautiful  Thoughts  from 
Greek  Authors,"  and  Meineke,  p.  381  f. 
"AvSpuvov  ovTtt  ptfdiov  'jTo.pamgat 
Bdrh,  voirjgui  d  avrhv  oii^i  p(fdiov. 
Tsx/i^piov  ii  rous  larpodg  oTd'  iyii, 
ii'Trip  syxpareiag  roTg  voeoueiv  iZ  Sfohpa 
'Trdvrag  XaXouvTag'     sir'  svoiv  'jrraiBtaoi  Ti, 
avToug  'TTOiouvrag  •rrAvff  otf'  oux  tiuv  tots. 
sTipov  TO  t'  aXysTv  xoil  Th  Siiapeiii  'isT'  "gag. 

"  It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  advise,  but  not  for  a  man  himself 
to  act  accordingly.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  know  physicians 
all  speaking  very  wisely  to  the  sick  regarding  temperance ; 
but  when  they  are  themselves  suffering,  I  know  them  doing 
the  very  things  which  they  then  would  not  allow.  Perhaps 
it  is  one  thing  to  suffer  and  another  thing  to  speculate." 

Euripides,  Alcestis,  1078. — 

'V^ov  vapaiveTi  Jj  iraMvTO,  xapTiptii. 

"  It  is  easier  to  advise  than  it  is  to  endure  suffering." 
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Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  33  (Stob.  i.  343).— 

Aiomp  p^grov  Igriv  avdvruv  kavrhv  s^cfTraroir  0  yap  ^ouXirai, 
Touff  exaaros  xal  ohrai.     rdi   hi    •apayiLo.ra.    i:oXKa.Kic,   oij^   o'Jroi 

"  Wherefore  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  things  to  deceive  one's  self: 
for  every  one  imagines  what  he  desires.  But  the  things  are 
often  not  so  (as  we  suppose).'' 

Terence,  And.  ii.  1,  9  (in  Eamage,  "Beautiful  Thoughts 
from  Latin  Authors.) — 

Facile  omnes  quum  valemus,  recta  consilia  segrotis  damus. 

"  We  all,  when  we  are  well,  easily  give  right  advice  to  the 
sick." 

P.  293,  No.  ccxvii. — Herodotus,  viii.  140.— xa/  yap  duvaaig 
uirep  avSpwJTOV  ri  jSadiXiog  ierl  %al  ^ilp  UTip/^riKrig. 

"  For  the  (Persian)  king's  power  is  beyond  that  of  men,  and 
his  hand  is  exceedingly  long." 

Ovid,  Heroid,  xvii.  71. — 

An  nescis  longas  regibus  esse  manus  1 
"  Dost  thou  not  know  that  kings  have  long  hands  ?" 
To  which  Dr  Ramage  adds,  "  This  is  the  Greek  proverb '' — 
fiaxpal  Tupdmiiv  ^iTpig. 
"  The  hands  of  princes  [or  tyrants]  are  long." 

P.  293,  No.  ccxix. — A  parallel  to  this  insidious  maxim  may 
be  found  in  the  Florilegium  Monacense,  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
Meineke's  edition  of  the  Anthology  of  Stobssus,  p.  276.  It 
does  not  appear  who  was  the  author  of  the  saying. — 

Thv  s^6pbv  all  <!rposysXa  xal  orpoaayopsus'  doxSiv  yap  ehai  auTu 
(p/Xog  gaov  xaxov  ti  Spdesig. 

"Always  smile  upon,  and  address,  your  enemy;  for  seeming 
to  be  friendly  to  him,  thou  shalt  more  easily  injure  him." 

P.  293,  No.  ccxix. — I  give  here  some  specimens  of  the  art- 
ful and  immoral  Counsels  alluded  to  under  No.  ccxix.  in  p.  293. 
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The  texts  below  quoted  as  parallel  differ  more  or  less  in  dic- 
tion. M.  Bh.  i.  5606  (  =  xii.  5259),  "  Let  a  man  be  very  hum 
ble  in  speech,  but  in  heart  sharp  as  a  razor;  let  him  speak 
with  a  smile,  when  bent  on  a  terrible  act."  i.  5607  (  =  xii. 
5263),  "  He  who  wishes  to  succeed  should  join  his  hands, 
should  swear  an  oath,  should  conciliate,  should  raise  hopes," 
(in  the  parallel  passage — "  should  wipe  away  tears"),  xii. 
5290''-,  "  Let  a  man  inspire  his  enemy  with  confidence  for 
some  real  reason,  and  then  smite  him  at  the  proper  time,  when 
his  foot  has  slipped  a  little."  i.  5560,  "By  kindling  fire,  by 
sacrifice"  ("by  attention,  by  silence,"  xii  5292"),  "by  a 
beggar's  saffron  garb,  by  braided  hair,  and  clothing  of  skin, 
let  a  man  fill  his  enemy  with  confidence,  and  then  seize  him 
like  a  wolf"  xii.  5293'  (  =  i.  6593),  "A  son,  a  brother,  a 
father,  or  a  friend,  who  present  any  obstacle  to  one's  interests 
are  to  be  slain  :"  ("  a  father  or  a  teacher  are  to  be  treated  as 
enemies  by  him  who  seeks  success,"  i.  5593).  i.  5617  (==xii. 
5296",  "without  cutting  into  his  enemy's  marrow,  without 
doing  something  dreadful,  without  smiting  like  a  killer  of  fish, 
a  man  does  not  attain  great  prosperity.''  Then  come  in  xii. 
5299',  these  verses,  the  first  of  which  seems  inconsistent  with 
the  context :  "  Men  should  always  be  free  from  ill-wiU  and 
strive  after  kindness  and  benevolence  ;  and  restraint  should  be 
practised  by  one  who  seeks  to  prosper."  6300",  "  When  about 
to  strike,  a  man  should  speak  affectionately ;  and  when  he  has 
smitten,  with  more  than  affection ;  having  cut  off  his  enemy's 
head  with  a  sword  he  should  grieve  and  weep.'' 

When  thou  on  hostile  acts  art  bent. 

With  craft  disguise  thy  fell  intent. 

Whilst  thou  'gainst  truth  thy  breast  dost  steel, 

With  humble  words  thy  hate  conceal ; 

Affecting  calm,  with  artful  smile 
Thine  unsuspecting  foe  beguile  : 
Then  wait  thy  time,  and  strike  the  blow 
Which  lays  thy  careless  victim  low. 

With  kindly  words  address  thy  foe 
When  thou  design' st  to  lay  him  low. 
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When  thou  hast  struck  the  deadly  blow, 
Then  let  thy  tears  profusely  flow. 

If  sons,  or  brothers,  sires,  or  friends. 
By  hostile  acts  obstruct  thine  ends. 
Thy  hand  let  no  weak  scruples  stay ; 
Without  remorse  by  kinsmen  slay. 

These  counsels  are  succeeded  by  a  remark  of  the  speaker  to 
this  effect,  xii.  5317,  "Thus  has  been  declared  what  is 
designated  as  deceitful  action  ;  let  no  one  practise  this.  But 
that  you  may  know  how  to  act  %  (or  to  perceive  it  %)  when  it  is 
practised  by  another,  I  have  declared  it,  wishing  your  wel- 
fare.'' But  this  looks  very  like  a  subsequent  interpolation, 
made  by  some  one  who  had  scruples  as  to  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated. For  in  the  next  verse  it  is  said  that  "  The  king  of 
Surashtra"  (to  whom  the  advice  had  been  given),  "hearing 
these  words  of  the  Brahman "  (Bharadvaja),  "  who  was  his 
wellwisher,  acted  accordingly,  with  boldness  of  spirit,  and 
attained  brilliant  prosperity,  along  with  his  kinsmen." 

Pp.  295  ff.,  Nos.  ccxxi — ccxxv. — The  following  passages 
are  found  in  the  Anthology  of  Stobseus,  iii.  2  f. — 

Euripides. — 

O!xop66pov  y&p  atidpa  xmXdii  ymfi 
seSX^  itapaX^iM-^^iiea-  xat  eoiZ^ii  §6/ioug. 

"  A  good  wife,  united  to  a  man  who  is  a  prodigal,  restrains 

him,  and  saves  the  household." 

Menander.  — 

"Ev  eVt'  aKr\Sii  (ptXTfov  sxiyvoifitav  rpovog. 
ro-jTU)  xaTaHpoLTsh  avdpos  i'/oihv  yMvij. 
"  There  is  one  true  love-charm  (philtre) — a  kindly  [or  conside- 
rate] disposition;  by  this  a  wife  is  wont  to  win  her  husband." 

Hippothoon. — 

"ApidTOV  avdp!  UTijfia  gu/ji'!ra9fig  yuv^. 

"  A  man's  best  possession  is  a  sympathetic  wife." 

Euripides,  Phrixus. — 

Tvv^  yot,p  h  xax.oTgi  xat  vodoig  'rogei 
^SigTbv  isTi,  Su/iar'  nv  ohrj  xaXZ;, 
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hpyriv  Ti  vpavvouda  xa!  duisSvfiiai 

"  For  in  calamities  and  sicknesses  a  wife  is  most  sweet  to  her 
husband,  if  she  manage  the  family  concerns  well,  softening 
anger,  and  diverting  the  spirit  of  her  husband  from  dejection ; 
even  the  wiles  of  friends  are  pleasant." 

Menander,  Meineke,  p.  228. — 

OiJCiTov  ourios  oidsv  leriv,  u>  Ad^rig, 
iav  exo'jrfj  ng,  iig  avrip  n  xa!  yuvfi. 

"  If  thou  wilt  consider  the  matter,  0  Laches,  there  is  nothing 
more  intimately  allied  than  a  man  and  his  wife." 

Menander,  Meineke,  p.  269. — 

Ta  SivTip'  ail  rriv  yuvaTxa  SsT  Xiysiv, 
rfiii  d'  riyi/ioviav  twv  oXoiv  rh\i  avSp'  i^nv. 
oixia  b'  IV  fi  ra  'nAwa  vpianvn  ywrj 
ovx  'ieriv  ^r/g  vw'TroT'  ovx  a'TTiiXiro. 

"  A  wife  ought  always  to  speak  second ;  and  the  husband  to 
bear  rule  in  all  things.  There  has  never  been  a  house  in 
which  a  woman  stood  first  in  everythiag  which  was  not 
ruined." 

Philemon,  Meineke,  p.  413. — 

'Aya6rig  yuvaixog  Igriv,  S>  "Sixoerparri, 
//jij  xpilmv'  thai  raviphg  dXX'  uv^xoor 
yvvri  &i  vixua'  avdpa  xax6v  idriv  /tlya. 

"It  is  the  part  of  a  good  wife,  0  Nicostrate,  not  to  be 
mistress  of  her  husband,  but  to  be  subject  to  him.  But  the 
wife  who  conquers  her  husband  is  a  great  calamity." 

Philemon,  Meineke,  p.  421. — 

lavp&v  yuvaTxa  8'  6  rpS-jrog  e\i(t,opipov  ToifT. 
•roXv  yi  biafipii  ge/iv6TY;g  s!t/j,op<plag. 

"Good  character  makes  even  a  withered  woman  beautiful: 
for  dignity  is  far  superior  to  beauty." 
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P.  303,  lines  9  f.,  No.  ccxxxi. — Euripides,  Stob.  Anthol. 
i.  2,  and  Orion  printed  in  ditto,  iv.  266. 

Apirri  8'  ogu  Tip  /JiSXkov  &]i  ^prje6ai  diXjig, 
Toeifjbi  /ji&Xkov  aii^srai  rsXou/isvri. 

"  But  virtue  grows  and  is  perfected,  the  more  it  is  practised." 

Page   303,   No.    ccxxxiii. — Compare    Sophocles,    Oedipus 
Tyrannus,  56. — 

tis  ohbiv  lariv  ovts  'jrupyog  otiri  \/au; 
'ipriiLog  avbpm  fufi  ^uvoixouvtiiiv  'iaoi. 

"  For  neither  a  tower  nor  a  ship  is  of  any  value  if  it  is 
devoid  of  men  to  occupy  it." 

Aeschylus,  Persse,  349. — 

'Avdpuiv  yap  ovrtav  spxog  Igrh  agpaXig. 
"For  where  there  are  men,  there  is  a  secure  bulwark." 

Pages  334,  at  the  top,  and  p.  335,  line  12  ff.     Antiphanes, 
Stob.  iv.  132.— 

Ilivhiii  81  /j,iTpii>ig  Toug  vpogriTCOVTag  <piXoug, 
ou  y^p  rth&giv,  aXKdi  rrtv  aiirriv  iSov, 
rjv  'jraeiv  ikhTii  iar'  avoiyxaiiag  'iyoi, 
m'poiXriXiihsav'  sIto,  ^'^//iiig  '{lenpov 
eig  ravrb  xarayiiiyiTov  avroTg  ri^o/j,sv, 
xoiKjJ  .rhv  a,7<.Xov  tfuvS/ar^AJ/Oirss  •^povov. 

"But  men  should  not  greatly  lament  their  dear  (deceased) 
relatives.  For  they  are  not  dead,  but  have  gone  before 
on  the  same  road  which  it  is  necessary  for  all  to  travel. 
Then  afterwards  we  shall  arrive,  at  the  same  resting  place 
with  them,  to  spend  along  with  them  the  rest  of  (our)  time." 
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TRUBNER'8   ORIENTAL   SERIES. 


Messrs.  TRUBNER  &  CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
ORIENTAL'  SERIEiS,  in  which  will  be  coUected,  as  far  aa 
possible,  all  extant  information  and  research  npon  the  History, 
Religions,  Languages,  Literature,  Se.,  of  Ancient  India,  China,  and 
the  East  in  general. 

The  Oriental  Series  will  be  on  a  comprehensive  design,  and 
no  labour  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  render  the  undertaking 
worthy  of  its  subject.  Messrs.  Trubner  &  Co.  have  already 
secured  the  services  of  eminent  Eastern  students  and  writers  ; 
and  while  the  labour  proposed  must  necessarily  prove  vast,  they 
intend  to  accomplish  it  by  working  with  many  able  hands  over 
the  whole  field,  under  careful  and  well-organised  Editorship. 


TffE  FOLLOWINa    WORKS  ARE  NOW  READY:— 
Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  clotli,  pp.  xvi. — 427,  price  163, 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  SACKED  LANGUAGE,  WRITINGS, 
AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  FABSIS. 

By  MAETIN  HAUG,  Ph.D., 

Late  of  the  TTniyersities  of  Tubingen,  Gottingen,  and  Bonn  ;  Superintendent 
of  Sanskrit  Studies,  and  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  tlie  Foona  College; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  &c. 

Edited  by  Db.  E.  W.  WEST. 

I.  History  of  the  Besearches  into  the  Sacred  AVritings  and  Beligion  of  the 

Parsis,  from  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  the  Present. 
II.  Languages  of  the  Farsi  Scriptures. 
IIL  The  Zend-Avesta,  or  the  Scripture  of  the  Parsis. 
ly.  The  Zoroastrian  Beligion,  as  to  its  Origin  and  Development, 

The  Author  of  these  Essays  intended,  after  his  return  from  India,  to 
expand  them  into  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  Zoroastrian  religion;  but 
this  design,  postponed  from  time  to  time,  was  finally  frustrated  by  his 
untimely  death.  That  he  was  not  spared  to  publish  &W.  his  varied  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  must  remain  for  ever  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  student 
of  Iranian  antiquities.  In  other  hands,  the  changes  that  could  be  introduced 
into  this  Second  Edition  were  obviously  limited  to  such  additions  and 
alterations  as  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  progress  of  Zoroastrian  studies  have 
rendered  necessary. 


Trubner's  oriental  series. 


In  the  First  Essay,  the  history  of  the  European  researches  has  been 
extended  to  the  present  time ;  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  several  writings 
have  been  passed  over  unnoticed,  among  the  more  valuable  of  which  those 
of  Professor  Hiibschmann  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Some  account  has 
also  been  given  of  the  progress  of  Zoroastrian  studies  among  the  Farsis 
themselves. 

In  the  Second  Essay,  additional  information  has  been  given  about  the 
Pahlavi  language  and  flterature ;  but  the  technical  portion  of  the  Avesta 
Grammar  has  been  reserved  for  separate  publication,  being  better  adapted 
for  students  than  for  the  general  reader. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Third  Essay,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  together,'  from  other  sources,  all  the  author's  translations  from  the 
Avesta,  except  those  portions  of  the  G&thas  which  he  did  not  include  in  the 
First  Edition,  and  which  it  would  be  hazardous  for  an  Editor  to  revise. 
Further  details  have  also  been  given  regarding  the  contents  of  the  IN'asks. 

Several  additional  translations  having  been  found  among  the  author's 
papers,  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  Third  Essay,  have  been  added  in  an 
Appendix,  after  careful  revision,  together  with  his  notes  descriptive  of  the 
mode  of  performing  a  few  of  the  Zoroastrian  ceremonies. 

The  Author's  principal  object  in  publishing  these  Essays  originally,  was 
to  present  in  a  readable  form  all  the  materials  for  judging  impartially  of  the 
scriptures  and  religion  of  the  Farsis.  The  same  object  has  been  kept  in 
view  whUe  preparing  this  Second  Edition,  giving  a  large  quantity  of  such 
materials,  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  which  may  now  be  left  to  the 
reader's  impartial  judgment. 

The  value  of  this  Second  Edition  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
many  posthumous  papers,  discovered  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  E.  West,  at  Munich. 
They  consist  of  further  translations  from  the  Zend  and  Pahlavi  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  also  of  numerous  detailed  notes  descriptive  of  some  of  the  Parsi 
ceremonies. 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  viii. — 176,  price  7s.  6d. 

TEXTS  FROM  THE  BUDDHIST  CANON 

COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS  "  DHAMMAPADA." 

With  Accompanying  Narratives. 

Translated  from  the  Oliinese  by  S.  BEAL,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Chinese, 
University  College,  London. 

Among  the  great  body  of  books  comprising  the  Cliinese  Buddhist  Canon, 
presented  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  Library  of  the  India  Office, 
Mr.  Beal  discovered  a  work  bearing  the  title  of  "Law  Verses,  or  Scriptural 
Texts,"  which  on  examination  was  seen  to  resemble  the  Pali  version  of 
Dhammapada  in  many  particulars.  It  was  further  discovered  that  the 
original  recension  of  the  Pali  Text  found  its  way  into  China  in  the  Third 
Century  (a.d,),  where  the  work  of  translation  was  finished,  and  afterwards 
thirteen  additional  sections  added.  The  Dhammapada,  aa  hitherto  known 
by  the  Pali  Text  Edition,  as  edited  by  FausboU,  by  Max  Miiller's  English, 
and  Albrecht  Weber's  German  translations,  consists  only  of  twenty-six 
chapters  or  sections,  whilst  the  Chinese  version,  or  rather  recension,  as  now 
translated  by  Mr.  Beal,  consists  of  thirty-nine  sections.  The  students  of 
Pali  who  possess  Fausboll's  Text,  or  either  of  the  above-named  translations, 
will  therefore  needs  want  Mr.  Beal's  English  rendering  of  the  Chinese 
version ;  the  thirteen  above-named  additional  sections  not  being  accessible  to 
them  in  any  other  form ;  for,  even  if  they  understand  Chinese,  the  Chinese 
original  would  be  unobtainable  by  them. 

"Mr.  Beal,  by  making  it  accessible  in  an  English  dress,  has  added  to  the  great 
Hervices  he  has  already  rendered  to  the  comparative  stud^  of  religious  history." — 
Academy. 
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"  Valuable  as  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddhists  in  its  purest,  least  adul- 
terated, form,  it  brings  the  modern  reader  face  to  face  mth  that  simple  creed  and  rule 
of  conduct  which  won  its  way  over  the  minds  of  myriads,  and  which  is  now  nominally 
professed  by  145  milHons,  who  have  overlaid  its  austere  simplicity  with  innumerable 
ceremonies,  forgotten  its  maxims,  perverted  its  teaching,  and  so  inverted  its  leading 
principle  that  a  rehgion  whose  founder  denied  a  God,  now  worships  that  founder  as 
a  god  himself."— &o«smare. 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xxiii. — 360,  price  i8s. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  INDIAN  LITERATURE. 

By  ALBRECHT  WEBER. 

Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  John  Mann,  M.A.,  and 
THioDOB  Zaohakiab,  Ph.D.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author. 

Dr.  BuHLER,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  India,  writes: — "I  am  extremely 
glad  to  learn  that  you  are  about  to  publish  an  English  translation  of  Pro- 
fessor A.  Weber's  '  History  of  Indian  Literature.'  When  I  was  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  Elphinstone  College,  I  frequently  felt  the  want  of 
such  a  work  to  which  I  could  refer  the  students.  I  trust  that  the  work 
which  you  are  now  publishing  will  become  a  class-book  in  all  the  Indian 
colleges,  as  it  is  the  first  and  only  scientific  one  which  deals  with  the  whole 
field  of  Vedic,  Sanskrit,  and  Prakrit  literature." 

Professor  Cowell,  of  Cambridge,  writes  ; — "The  English  translation  of 
Professor  A.  Weber's  '  History  of  Indian  Literature '  will  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  those  who  wish  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  that  the  Hindoo 
mind  has  achieved.  It  will  be  especially  useful  to  the  students  in  our 
Indian  colleges  and  universitfes.  I  used  to  long  for  such  a  book  when  I  was 
teaching  in  Calcutta.  Hindu  students  are  intensely  interested  in  the  history 
of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  this  volume  will  supply  them  with  all  they  want 
on  the  subject.  I  hope  it  will  be  made  a  text-book  wherever  Sanskrit  and 
English  are  taught." 

Professor  Whitney,  Yale  College,  Newhaven,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  writes: — 
"  I  am  the  more  interested  in  your  enterprise  of  the  publication  of  Weber's 
Sanskrit  Literature  in  an  English  version,  as  I  was  one  of  the  class  to  whom 
the  work  was  originally  given  in  the  form  of  academic  lectures.  At  their 
first  appearance  they  were  by  far  the  most  learned  and  able,  treatment  of 
their  subject ;  and  with  their  recent  additions  they  still  maintain  decidedly 
the  same  rank.  Wherever  the  language,  and  institutions,  and  history  of 
India  are  studied,  they  must  be  used  and  referred  to  as  authority." 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xii. — 198,  accompanied  by  Two  Language 
Maps,  price  12s. 

A  SKETCH  OF 
THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

By  ROBERT  N.  GUST. 

The  Author  has  attempted  to  fiU  up  a  vacuum,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  pressed  itself  on  his  notice.  Much  had  been  written  about  the 
languages  of  the  East  Indies,  but  the  extent  of  our  present'  knowledge  had 
not  even  been  brought  to  a  focus.  Information  on  particular  subjects  was 
only  to  be  obtained  or  looked  for  by  consulting  a  specialist,  and  then  hunting 
down  the  numbers  of  a  serial  or  the  chapters  of  a  volume  not  always  to  be 
found.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  others  to  publish  in  an 
arranged  form  the  notes  which  he  had  collected  for  his  own  edification. 
Thus  the  work  has  grown  upon  him. 

"  The  book  before  us  is  then  a  valuable  contribution  to  philological  science.  It 
passes  under  review  a  vast  number  of  languages,  and  it  gives,  or  professes  to  give,  in 
every  case  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  best-informed 
writers." — Saturday  Review, 
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Second  Corrected  Edition,  post  8to,  pp.  xii. — 116,  cloth,  price  5s. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  WAR-GOD, 

A  Poem.    By  KALIDASA. 

Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Terse  by 
Ealph  T.  H.  Gkhtith,  M.A. 

"  Mr.  Griffith's  very  spirited  rendering  of  the  Kutnaroiamhluiva,  first  published 
twenty-six  years  ago,  is  well  known  to  most  who  are  at  all  interested  in  Indian 
literature,  or  enjoy  the  tenderness  of  feeling  and  rich  creative  imagination  of  its 
author." — ItieLian  Antiguary. 

**  We  are  very  glad  to  ■welcome  a  second  edition  of  Professor  Griffith's  admimble 
translation  of  the  well-known  Sanskrit  poem,  the  Kwm&raiaiTibluiva.  Few  transla- 
tions deserve  a  second  edition  better," — Athememn. 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  432,  price  i6s. 

A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  HINDU  MYTHOLOGY 

AND  RELIGION,  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  AND 

LITERATURE. 

Et  JOHN  DOWSON,  M.R.A.S., 
Late  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College. 

In  this  work  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  supply  the  long-felt  want  of 
a  Hindu  Classical  Dictionaiy.  The  late  Professor  Wilson  projected  such 
a  work,  and  forty  years  ago  announced  his  intention  of  preparing  it  for  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund,  but  he  never  accomplished  his  design.  The  main 
portion  of  this  work  consists  of  mythology,  but  religion  is  bound  up  with 
mythology,  and  in  m^ny  points  the  two  are  quite  inseparable.'  Of  tustory, 
in  the  true  sense,  Sanskrit  possesses  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  but  what 
little  has  been  discovered  here  finds  its  place.  The  chief  geograpMcal  names 
of  the  old  writers  also  have  received  notice,  and  their  localities  and  identi- 
fications are  described  so  far  as  present  knowledge  extends.  Lastly,  short 
descriptions  have  been  given  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  Sanskrit 
books,  but  only  of  such  books  as  are  likely  to  be  found  named  in  the  works 
of  English  writers. 

This  work  will  be  a  book  of  reference  for  all  concerned  in  the  government 
of  the  Hindus,  but  it  will  be  more  especially  useful  to  young  Civil  Servants 
and  to  masters  and  students  in  the  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  in  India. 

"  It  is  no  shght  gain  when  such  subjects  are  treated  fairly  and  fully  in  a  moderate 
space ;  and  we  need  only  add  that  the  few  wants  which  we  may  hope  to  see  supplied 
in  new  editions  detract  but  little  from  the  general  excellence  of  Mr.  Dowson's  work." 
— Saturday  Bffineuj, 

.    Post  8vo,  with  View  of  Mecca,  pp.  cxii. — 172,  cloth,  price  98. 

SELECTIONS   FROM  THE   KORAN. 

By  EDWARD  WILLIAM  LANE, 

Hon.  Doctor  of  Literature,  Leyden  ;  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  Hon. 
Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c ; 
Translator  of  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights ;  "  Author  of  an  "  Al^bic-Gnglish 
Lexicon,"  &c. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

Extract  from  Pbepaoe. 

There  has  always  been  a  wish  to  know  something  about  the  sacred  book 

of  the  Mohammadans,  and  it  was  with  the  design  of  satisfying  this  wish, 

whilst  avoiding  the  weariness  and  the  disgust  which  a  complete  perusal  of 

the  Koran  must  produce,  that  Mr.  Lane  arranged  the  "Selections"  which 
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were  published  in  1843.  ...  It  has  proved  of  considerable  service  to  students 
of  Arabic,  who  have  found  it  the  most  accurate  rendering  in  existence  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Koran:  and  even  native  Muslims  of  India,  ignorant  of 
Arabic,  have  used  Lane's     Selections  "  as  their  Bible. 

"  Mr.  Poole  is.  both  a  generous  and  a  iBamed  biographer.  .  .- .  Mr.  Poole  tells  us 
.  the  facts  ...  ao  far  as  it  is  possible  for  industry  and  criticism  to  ascertain  them, 
and  for  literary  skill  to  present  them  in  a  condensed  and  readable  form," — English- 
man, Calcutta, 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xliv. — 376,  cloth,  price  143. 

METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS  FROM   SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With  an  Introduction,  many  Prose  Versions,  and  Parallel  Passages  from 
Classical  Authors. 

By  J.  MUIE,  CLE.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  present  embraces  the  contents  of  the  little  ■wotk  entitled  "Beligious 
and  Moral  Sentiments,  metrically  rendered  from  Sanskrit  Writers,"  &c., 
published  by  Messrs.  Williams  &  Nokgate  in  1875,  together  with  Three 
collections  of  Versified  Translations  subsequently  printed,  but  not  published, 
and  a  reprint  of  the  metrical  pieces  contained  in  Volumes  II.  and  V.  of  the 
author's  "Original  Sanskrit  Texts,"  &c. 

....  "A  volume  which,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  alike  of  the  religious 
and  moral  sentiments,  and  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  best  Sanskrit  writers." — 
Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  vi, — 368,  cloth,  price  14s. 

MODERN  INDIA  AND  THE  INDIANS, 

BEING  A  SERIES  OF  IMPRESSIONS,  NOTES,  AND  ESSAYS. 

Bt  MONIER  WILLIAMS,  D.C.L., 

Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic 

Society,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  by  considerable  Additions, 
with  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

This  edition  will  be  found  a  great  improvement  on  those  that  preceded  it. 
The  author  has  taken  care  to  avail  himself  of  all  such  criticisms  on  particu- 
lar passages  in  tlie  previous  editions  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  just,  and  he 
has  enlarged  the  work  by  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  additional  matter. 
The  chapter  on  the  "  Villages  and  Rural  Population  of  India,"  and  several 
other  sections  of  the  work,  are  quite  new.  ^ 

"  In  this  volume  we  have  the  thoughtful  impressions  of  a  thoughtful  man  on  some 
of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  our  Indian  Empire.  .  .  .  An  en- 
lightened observant  man,  travelling  among  an  enlightened  observant  people,  Professor 
Monier  Williams  has  brought  before.the  public  in  a  pleasant  form  more  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Queen's  Indian  subjects  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in 
any  one  work.  He  not  .only  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  Enghshman  for  this  able 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Modem  India — a  subject  with  which  we  should  be 
specially  familiar— but  he"  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  Indian,  Parsee  or  Hindu, 
Buddjiist  and  Moslem,  for  his  clear  exposition  of  their  manners,  their  creeds,  and 
their  necessities:"— Kmes. 
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In  Two  Volumes,  post  Svo,  pp.  viii. — 408  and  viii.— 348,  cloth,  price  28s. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ESSAYS    RELATING    TO    INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By  BRIAN  HOUGHTON  HODGSON,  Ksq.,  P.R.S., 
Late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute;  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Gennan  Oriental  Society  and 
the  Soci^td  Asiatique ;  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  London ; 
of  the  Bthnological  and  Zoological  Societies  of  London ;  and  late  British  Minister 
at  tbe  Court  of  Nepal. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I. 

Section  I.— On  the  Kocch,  B6d6,  and  Dhimdl  Tribes.— Part  I.  Vocabulaiy. — 
Part  II.  Grammar.— Part  III.  Their  Origin,  Location,  Numbers,  Creed,  Customs, 
Character,  and  Condition,  with  a  General  Description  of  the  Climate  they  dwell  in. 
— Appendix. 

Section  II.~On  Himalayan  Ethnology: — I.  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  Broken  Tribes  of  .N6p^. — II.  Vocabulary  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Kiranti 
Language. — III.  Grammatics  AJnalysis  of  the  Vdyu  Language.  Tbe  V^u  Grammar. 
— ^IV.  Analysis  of  the  B&bing  Dialect  of  the  Eiranti  language.  The  B£hing  Gram- 
mar.—V.  On  the  Vdyu  or  H4yu  Tribe  of  the  Central  Himalaya. — VI.  On  tue  Eiranti 
Tribe  of  the  Central  Himalaya. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  II. 

Section  III. — On  the  Aborigines  of  North-Bastem  India.  Comparative  Vocabulary 
of  the  Tibetan,  B6d6,  and  GArO  Tongues. 

Section  IV. — Aborigines  of  the  North-Bastem  Frontier. 

Section  V. — Aborigines  of  the  Eastern  Frontier. 

Section  VI.— Tbe  Indo-Chinese  Borderers,  and  their  connection  with  the  Hima- 
layans  and  Tibetans.  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  Indo-Chinese  Borderers  in  Arakan. 
Comparative  Vocabulary  of  Indo-Chinese  Borderers  in  Tenasserim. 

Se<;tion  VII. — The  MongoHan  Affinities  of  the  Caucasians. — Comparison  and  Ana- 
lysis of  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  Words. 

Section  YHI-— Physical  Type  of  Tibetans. 

Section  IX. — The  Aborigines  of  Central  India. — Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the 
Aboriginal  Languages  of  Central  India. -^-Aborigines  of  the  Eastern  Ghats. — Vocabu- 
lary of  some  of  tbe  Dialects  of  the  Hill  and  Wandering  Tribes  in  the  Northern  Sircars. 
— Aborigines  of  the  Nilgiris,  with  Remarks  on  their  Affinities. — Supplement  to  the 
Nilgirian  Vocabularies.— The  Aborigines  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon. 

Section  X. — Route  of  Nepalese  Mission  to  Fekin,  with  Bemarks  on  the  Water- 
Shed  and  Plateau  of  Tibet. 

Section  XI. — Route  from  Kithmdndii,  the  Capital  of  Nep&l,  to  Darjeeling  in 
Sikim. — Memoi-andum  relative  to  the  Seven  Cosis  of  Neplll. 

Section  XII. — Some  Accounts  of  the  Systems  of  Law  and  Police  as  recognised  in 
the  State  of  NepS,l. 

Section  XIII. — The  Native  Method  of  making  the  Paper  denominated  Hindustan, 
N^P&lese. 

Section  XIV. — Pre-eminence  of  the  Vernaculars ;  or,  the  Anglicists  Answered : 
Being  Letters  on  the  Education  of  the  People  of  India. 


Third  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  pp.  viii. — 268  and  viii. — 326,  cloth, 
price  2  IS. 

THE  LIFE  OR  LEGEND  OF  GAUDAMA, 

THE  BUDDHA  OF  THE  BURMESE.    "With  Annotations. 

The  "Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyies  or  Burmese  Monks. 

By  the  Eight  Rev.  P.  BIGANDET, 

Bishop  of  Hamatha,  Yicar  Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu. 


Post  Bvo,  pp.  xxiv. — ^420,  cloth,  price  i8s, 

CHINESE  BUDDHISM. 

A  VOLUME  OF  SKETCHES,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL, 

Bt  J,  EDKINS,  D.D., 

Author  of  '*  China's  Place  in  Philology,"  "  Religion  in  China,'*  Jlcc,  &c. 
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Post  8vo,  pp.  496,  cloth,  price  i8s. 

LINGUISTIC  AND   ORIENTAL   ESSAYS. 

Wmiten  from  the  Year  1846  to  1878. 

By  EGBERT  NEBDHAM  OUST, 

Late  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Civil  Service ;  Hon.  Secretary  to 

the  Royal  Asiatic  Society; 

and  Author  of  "  The  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies." 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  pp.  xxvi. — 244,  cloth,  price  los.  6d. 

THE     GULISTAN; 

Or,  rose  garden  OF  SHEKH  MUSHLIU'D-DIN  SADI  OF  SHIRAZ. 

Translated  for  the  First  Time  into  Prose  and  Terse,  with  an  Introductory 

Preface,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  from  the  Atish  Kadah, 

By  EDWARD  B.  EASTWICK,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S., 

Of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  &o. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  civ. — 348,  cloth,  price  i8s. 

BUDDHIST  BIRTH  STORIES;  or,  Jataka  Tales. 

The  Oldest  Collection  of  Folk-lore  Extant : 

BEING  THE  JATAK ATTHAVANNANA, 

For  the  first  time  Edited  in  the  Original  Pali, 

By  V.  FAUSBOLL. 

And  Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

Translation.    Volume  I. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xxviii. — 362,  cloth,  price  14s. 

A    TALMUDIC    MISCELLANY; 

Or,  a  thousand  AND  ONE  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TALMUD, 

,    THE  MIDRASHIM,  AND  THE  KABBALAH. 

Compiled  and  Translated  by  PAUL  ISAAC  HERSHON, 

Author  of  "  Genesis  According  to  the  Talmud,"  &c. 

With  Notes  and  Copious  Indexes. 


Post  8vo,  cloth,  priced,  y/ 

THE  CLASSICAL  POETRY  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

By   BASIL    HALL   CHAMBERLAIN, 
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TRUBNER'S    ORIENTAL    SERIES. 


Messrs.  TRUBNER  &  CO.  beg  to  call  attentioa  to  their  ORIENTAL 
SERIES,  in  which  will  be  collected,  as  far  as  possible,  all  extant  information  and 
research  upon  the  History,  Beligiona,  Languages,  Literature,  etc.,  of  Ancient 
India,  China,  and  the  East  in  general. 

The  Oriental  Series  will  be  on  a  comprehensive  design,  and  no  labour  or 
expense  will  be  spared  to  render  the  undertaking  worthy  of  its  subject.  Messrs, 
TEiiBNER  &  Co.  have  already  secured  the  services  of  eminent  Eastern  students  and 
writers  j  and  while  the  labour  proposed  must  necessarily  prove  vast,  they  intend  to 
accomplish  it  by  working  with  many  able  hands  over  the  whole  field,  under  careful 
and  well-organized  Editorship. 


THE   FOLLOWING  WORKS   ABE   NOW   BEADY:— 

EssAzs  ON  THE  Sacebd  LiifQ-irAGi;,  Weitinss,  and  Kbligion  of 
THE  Paksis.  By  Maktin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Com- 
parative Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Edited  by  Dr.  E.  W.  West. 
Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  428.     1878.     16s. 

Texts  eeom  the  Bttddhisi  Canon,  coramonly  known  as  Dhamma- 
pada.  With  accompanying  Narratives.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  S. 
Seal,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Chinese,  University  College,  London.  Post  Svo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.  and  176.     1878.     7s.  %d. 

The  Histoet  op  Indian  Liteeatueb.  By  Albhecht  Wbbee. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Mann,  M.A.,  and  Theodor  Zaohakiae, 
Ph.D.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Kxiii.  and  3G0. 

1878.  18s. 

A  Sketch  oe  The  Modern  Langtjagbs  oe  the  East  Indies.  By 
RoBEKT  Oust.  Accompanied  by  Two  Language  Maps.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp. 
xii.  and  198.     1878.     12s. 

The  Bieth  of  the  "Wae  God.  A  Poem  by  KIlidIsa.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Verse.  By  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A., 
Pfincipal  of  Benares  College.    Second  Edition.    Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.-116. 

1879.  5s. 

A  CiAssicAi  Dictionaet  of  Hindu  Mtthologt  and  Histoet, 
Geography  and  Literature.  By  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Professor 
in  the  Staff  College.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xix.  and  412.     1879.     16s. 

Selections  feom  the  Ku-ean.  With  a  Commentaht.  Translated  by 
the  late  Edward  William  Lane,  Author  of  an  "  Arabic-English  Lexicon,"  etc. 
A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  History  and  Develop- 
ment of  Islam,  especially  with  reference  to  India.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 
Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  cxii.  and  176.     9s. 
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Meteicai  Teanslations  feom  Sanskeit  "Weitees.  With,  an  Intro- 
duction, Prose  Versions,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  Classical  Authors.  By  J. 
MuiK,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xliv.  and  376. 
1879.     lis. 

MoDEEN  India  and  the  Indians.  Being  a  Series  of  Impressions,  Notes, 
and  Essays.  By  Moniee  Williams,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University 
of  Calcutta,  Hon.  Memher  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Boden  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  augmented 
by  considerable  additions.     Post  8vo.  doth,  pp.  366.     With  map.    1879.    14». 

Miscellaneous  Essays  eelating  to  Indian  Subjects.  By  Beian 
Houghton  Hodgson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  etc.,  etc. 
2  vols.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  408,  and  viii.  and  348.     1880.     28s. 

The  Lite  oe  Legend  of  Gaudama,  the  Buddha  of  the  Burmese.  "With 
Annotations,  The  "Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyiesor  Burmese 
Monks.  By  the  Eight  Reverend  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of  Ramatha,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  Third  Edition  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and 
268,  and  viii.  and  326.     18.80.     2ls. 


THE  FOILOWING  WORKS  ARE  IN  PREPARATION:— 

Oeiental  Religions  in  their  Relation  to  Universal  Religion.  By 
Samuel  Johnson.   Second  Section — China.   In  Two  Volumes,  post  8vo.  cloth. 

The  Gulistan  ;  or,  Rose  Garden  of  Shelih  Mnshliu'd-din  Sadi  of 
Shiraz.  Translated  for  the  first  time  into  Prose  and  Verse,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  from  the  Atish  Kadah,  by  Edward 
B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.     Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth. 

The  Jataka  Stoeies.  With  the  Commentary  and  Collection  of 
Buddhist  Fairy  Tales,  Fables,  and  Folk  Lore.  Translated  from  the  original 
Pali  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  (The  first  part  of  the  Commentary  contains  the 
most  complete  account  we  yet  have  of  the  Life  of  Buddha.)  Vol.  I.,  post  8vo 
cloth. 

Chinese  Buddhism.  A  Volume  of  Sketches,  Historical  and  Critical. 
By  J.  Edkins,  D.D  ,  Author  of  "  China's  Place  in  Philology,"  "  Religion  in 
China,"  etc.,  etc.     Post  8vo.  cloth. 

Buddhist  Becokds  of  the  Western  Woeld.  Being  the  Si-tu-ki  by 
Hyen  Thsang.  Translated  from  the  original  Chinese,  with  Introduction, 
Index,  etc.  By  Samuel  Beal,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Professor  of 
Chinese,  University  College,  London.     In  Two  Vols.,  post  8vo.  cloth. 

The  Poems  of  Hafiz  of  Shieaz.  Translated  from  the  Persian  into 
English  Verse  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     Post  8vo.  cloth. 

Indian  Tales  feom  Thibetan  Soueces.  Translated  from  the  Thibetan 
into  German  by  Anton  Schiefner.  Kendered  into  English,  with  Notes,  by 
W.  R.  S.  Ralston.     In  One  Volume,  post  8vo. 

The    Religions    of    India.      By  A.   Baeth.      Translated  from   the 

French,  with  the  Author's  sanction  and  help.  Post  8vo. 
The  Hisioey  of  Esaeeaddon  (Son  of  Sennacheeib)  King  op  As- 
SYKiA,  B.C.  681-668.  Tvanslsted  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  upon 
Cylinders  and  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum  Collection.  Together  with  a 
Grammatical  Analysis  of  each  Word,  Explanations  of  the  Ideographs  by 
Extracts  from  the  Bi-Lingual  Syllabaries,  and  list  of  Kponyms,  etc.  By  Erhbst 
A.  Budge,  M.R.A.S.,  etc. 

Linguistic  and  Oelental  Essays.     By  Robeet  Nbedham  Cusi. 
Selections   feom   the  Talmud  and  the  Mideash.     With  an   Intro- 
duction to  the  Talmud.     By  P.  J.  Hershon. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  U.C. 


SERIALS    AND    PERIODICALS. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.— Jouknal  of  the 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  op  Gheat  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Com- 
mencement to  1863,  First  Series,  complete  in  20  Vols.  8vo.,  -with  many  Plates. 
Price  £10 ;  or,  in  Single  Numbers,  as  follows  :—Nos.  1  to  14,  Gs.  each ;  No.  15, 
2  Parts,  4s.  each;  No.  16,  2  Parts,  45.  each;  No.  17,  2  Parts,  4s.  each;  No, 
18,  6s.  These  18  Numbers  form  Vols.  I.  to  IX. -Vol.  X.,  Part  1,  o.p.; 
Part  2,  5s,]  Part  3,  5s — Vol.  XI.,  Part  1,  6s.;  Part  2  not  published.— Vol. 
Xir.,  2  Parts,  6s.  each.— Vol.  XIII.,  2  Parts,  6s.  each.— Vol.  XIV.,  Part  1, 
05. ;  Part  2  not  published.— Vol.  XV.,  Part  1,  65. ;  Part  2,  with  3  Maps,  £2  2s. 
—Vol,  XVI.,  2  Parts,  Gs.  each.— Vol.  XVII.,  2  Parts,  6s.  each.— Vol.  XVIII., 
2  Parts,  Gs.  each.— Vol.  XIX.,  Parts  1  to  4,  16s.— Vol.  XX.,  Parts  1  and  2,  4s. 
each,     i'art  3,  7s.  Gd. 

Asiatic  Society. — Journal  op  the  Uoyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  JVeto  Series.  Vol.  I.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  iv.  and 
490,  sewed.     ISBi-S.     IGs. 

Contents. — I.  Vajra-chhedikA,  tbe  *'Km  Kong  King,"  or  Diamond  SUtra.  Translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  K.N. —II.  The  PfiramitS-hridaya  Stitra,  or,  in  Chinese, 
"Mo-ho-p6-ye-po-lo-mih-to-siu-king,"  i.e.  "The  Great  X^Sramitfl.  Heart  Siitra."  Translated 
from  the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N. —III.  On  the  Presilrvation  of  National 
Literature  in  the  East.  By  Colonel  F.  J.  Goldsmid.— IV.  On  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
Financial,  and  Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon.  By  E.  R.  Power,  lisq. — V.  Contributions  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.  By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— VI.  A  Tabular 
List  of  Original  Works  and  Translations,  published  by  the  late  Dutch  Government  of  Ceylon  at 
their  Printing  Press  at  Colombo.  Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J.  Ondaatje,  of  Colomho.—VII 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  Chronology  of  Ussher  must  be  modified,  in  conformity  with  the  Assyrian  Canon.  By 
J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq. — VIII.  On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malay  Language.  By  Dr. 
H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. — IX.  Bilingual  Readings :  Cuneiform  and  Phoenician.  Notes  on  some 
Tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  Bilingual  Legends  (Assyrian  and  Phoenician).  By 
Major-General  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Director  R.A.S.— X.  Translations  of  Three  Copper-plate 
Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Century  a.d.,  and  Notices  of  the  Ch^lukya  and  Gurjjara  Dynasties 
By  Professor  J .  Dowson,  Staif  College,  Sandhurst. — XI.  Yama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life,  according  to  the  Rig-Yajur-,  and  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.~XII. 
On  the  Jyotisha  Observation  of  the  Place  of  the  Colures,  and  the  Date  derivable  from  it.  By 
William  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  U.S.— Note  on 
the  preceding  Article.  By  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M. P.,  President  R.A.S.— XIII.  Pro- 
gress of  the  Vedic  Religion  towards  Abstract  Conceptions  of  the  Deity.  By  J.  Muir,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XIV.  Brief  Notes  on  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  Work  of  Aryabhata, 
Varahamihira,  Brahmagupta,  Bhattotpala,  and  Bh^kardehai-ya.  By  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  Hono- 
rary Member  R.A.S.— XV.  Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language.  By  H.  N.  Van 
der  Tuuk. — XVI.  On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krauanda.    By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

Vol.  H.      In  Two  Parts,     pp.  522,  sewed.     1S66-7.     16s. 

Contents. — 1.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.  No.  2. 
By  J.  Muir,  Esq. —II.  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Rig- and  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir, 
Esq. — III.  Five  hundred  questions  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  Bengal.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Long.— IV.  Short  account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  By  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk.— V.  Translation  of  the  Amitabha  Sfltra  from  the  Chinese. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain  Royal  Navy.— VI.  The  initial  coinage  of  Bengal.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  Esq. — VII.  Specimens  of  an  Assyrian  Dictionary.  By  Edwm  Norris,  Esq. — VIII.  On 
the  Relations  of  the  Priests  to  the  other  classes  of  Indian  Society  in  the  Vedic  age  By  J.  Muir, 
Esq.— IX.  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda.  By  the  same. — X.  An  attempt  to  Translate 
from  the  Chinese  a  work  known  as  the  Confessional  Services  of  the  great  compassionate  Kwan 
Yin,  possessing  1000  hands  and  1000  eyes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain  Royal  Navy. 
—XI.  The  Hymns  of  the  Gaupayanas  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asamati.  By  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  M.A.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society.— XII.  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian 
Grammar.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Hincke,  D.  D.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Vol.  III.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  516,  sewed.  With  Photograph.  1868.  225. 
Contents. — I.  Contributions  towards  a  Glossai'y  of  the  Assyi-ian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
—II.  Remarks  on  the  Indo-phinese  Alphabets.  By  Dr.  A.  Bastian.— III.  The  poetry  of 
Mohamed  Rabadan,  Arragonese.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— IV.  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  By  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  B.A  , 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  Membre  de  la 
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SociStiS  Asiatique  de  Paris. — V.  Description  of  the  Amravati  Tope  in  Guntur,  By  J.  Fergusson, 
Esq.,  F.K.S.— VI.  Remarks  on  Prof.  Brockhaus'  edition  of  the  Kathasarit-BSgara,  Lambaka  IX. 
XVIII.  By  Dr.  H.  Kem,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Leyden.— VII.  The  source 
of  Colehrookc's  Essay  "  On  the  Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widow."  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq., 
M.A.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Supplement :  Further  detail  of  proofs  that  Colebrooke's  Essay,  "  On  the 
Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  "Widow,"  was  not  indebted  to  the  Vivadabhangarnava.  By  Fitz- 
edward Hall,  Esq.— Till.  The  Sixth  Hymn  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Rig  Veda.  By  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  M.A.  Hon.  M.R,A.S. — IX.  Sassanian  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Thomas,  Esq.— X.  Ac- 
count of  an  Embassy  from  Morocco  to  Spain  in  1690  and  1691.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— 
XI.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Kahadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— XII. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  India  for  the  Six  Hundred  Tears  of  Mohagimadan  rule,  previous  to 
the  Foundation  of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  By  Major  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. — XIII. 
A  Few  Words  concerning  the  Hill  people  inhabiting  the  Forests  of  the  Cochin  State.  By 
Captain  G.  E.  Fryer,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  M.K.A.S.-XIV.  Notes  on  the  Bhojpurl  Dialect  of 
Hindr,  spoken  in  Western  Behar.    By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chumparnn. 

Vol.  IV.     In  Two  Parts,     pp.  521,  sevred.     1869-70.     16s. 

Contents.— I.  Contribution  towards  a  Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.F.Talbot 
Part  II.— II.  On  Indian  Chronology.  By  J.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.K.S.- III.  The  Poetry  oi 
Mohamed  Rabadan  of  Arragon.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— IV.  On  the  Magar  Language 
of  Nepal.  By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.— V.  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Parsee  Lite- 
rature. By  Edward  Sachau,  Ph.D.— VI.  Illustrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn 
from  Chinese  Sources.  By  Wm.  Frederick  Mavers,  Esq.,  of  H.B.M.  Consular  Service,  China.— 
VII.  Khuddaka  P4tha,  a  l'«li  Text,  -with  a  Translation  and  Notes.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of 
the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.— VIII.  An  Endeavour  to  elucidate  Rashiduddin's  Geographical  Notices 
of  India.  Bv  Col.H.  Tulc,  C.B.-IX.  Sassanian  Inscriptions  explained  by  the  Pahlavi  of  the 
Parsis.  By  E.  W.  West,  Esq.— X.  Some  Account  of  the  Senbyfl  Pagoda  at  MengOn,  near  the 
Biu-mese  Capital,  in  a  Memorandum  by  Capt.  E.  H.  Sladan,  Political  Agent  at  Mandal6;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Subject  by  Col.  Henry  Yule,  C.B.  — XI.  The  Brhat-Sanhita ;  or.  Complete 
System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varaha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr. 
H.  Kern. -XII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence,  and  its  influence  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq.— XIII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  Administration  of  Justice  to  Foreigners.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. — XIV.  A 
Translation  of  a  Bactrian  Pdli  Inscription.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson. — XV.  Indo-Parthian  Coins 
By  E.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Vol.  V.    In  Two  Parts,    pp.  463,  sewed.    With  10  full-page  and  folding  Plates. 
1871-2.     IBs.  6(1. 

Contents.— I.  Two  Jdtakas.  The  original  Pfili  Text,  with  an  English  Translation.  By  V. 
FausbuU.— II.  On  an  Ancient  Buddhist  Inscription  at  Keu-;jung  kwan,  in  North  China.  By  A. 
Wylie. — III.  The  Brhat  Sanhita;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Variha-Mihira 
Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— IV.  The  Pongol  Festival  in  Southern 
India.  By  Charles  E.  Gover.- V.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Kabadan,  of  Airagon.  By  the  Right 
Eon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.— VI.  Essay  on  the  Creed  and  Customs  of  the  Jangams.  By 
Charles  P.  Brown.— VII.  On  Malabar,  Coromandel,  Quilon,  etc.  By  C.  P.  Brown.- VIII.  On 
the  Treatment  of  the  Nexus  in  the  Neo-Aryan  Languages  of  India.  By  John  Beames,  B.C.S.— 
IX.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Great  Tope  at  Sanchi.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal.— X.  Ancient  Inscriptions 
from  Mathura.  Translated  by  Professor  J.  Dowson. — Note  to  the  Mathura  Inscriptions.  By 
Ma.jnr-General  A.  Cunningham. — XI.  Specimen  of  a  Translation  of  the  Adi  Granth.  By  Dr. 
Ernest  Trumpp.— XII.  Notes  on  Dhammapada,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Question  of  Nir- 
vana. By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — XIII.  The  Brhat-Sanhita ;  or. 
Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varaha-mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English 
by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— XIV.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Buddhist  Arthakathfis.  By  the  Mudliar  L.  Comrilla 
Vijasinha,  Government  Intenireter  to  the  Batnapura  Court,  Ceylon.  With  an  Introduction  bv 
R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.— XV.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  o'f 
Arragon.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. -XVI.  Proverbia  Communia  Svriaca, 
By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton.— XVII.  Notes  on  an  Ancient" Indian  Vase,  with  an  Account  of  tiie  En- 
graving thereupon.  By  Charles  Borne,  Jl.R.A.S.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.— XVIII. 
The  Bhar  Tribe.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  LL.D  ,  Benares.  Communicated  by  C.  Home, 
M.R.A.S.,  late  IJ.C.S.— XIX.  Of  Jihad  in  Mohammedan  Law,  and  its  application  to  British 
India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie.— XX.  Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.  With  an  Inci- 
dental Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets.  And  Contributions  to  the  Early  History 
and  Geography  of  Taharistfa.    Illustrated  by  Coins.    By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  VI.,  Part  1,  pp.  212,  sewed,  with  two  plates  and  a  map.     1872.     8«. 

Contknts.— The  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Arabic  Tribes  who  Conquered  their  Country,  By  A. 
Sprenger.— A  Brief  Account  of  Four  Arabic  Works  on  the  History  and  Geography  of  Arabia. 
By  Captain  S.  B.  Miles.— On  the  Methods  of  Disposing  of  the  Dead  at  Llassa,  Thibet,  etc.    Bv 
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Identilications  are  Reconsidered.    By  Colonel  Yule,  C.B.— The  Campaign  of  iEliua  Gallus  in 
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I  Stanley  of  Aldei'ley. 
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Arabia.  By  A.  Sprenger.— An  Account  of  Jerusalem,  Translated  for  the  late  Sir  H,  M.  Ell 
from  the  Persian  Text  of  NSsir  ibn  Khusr4'a  Safandmah  by  the  late  Major  A.  R.  Fuller.— 1 
Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldei-ley. 
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Vol.  VI.,  Part  ir.,  pp.  213  to  fflO  and  Ixxxiv.,  sewed.     Illustrated  with  a  Map, 
Plates,  and  Woodcuts.     1873.     8s. 

CoNTENTB.  -  On  Hiouen-Thsang's  Journey  from  Patna  to  BallabW.  By  James  Fergusson, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S — Northern  Buddhism.  [Note  from  Colonel  H.  Yule,  addressed  to  the  Secretary.] 
^uV^  Thsang's  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Tokh&rista.n,  etc.  By  Colonel  H.  Yule,  C.B.— 
IheBrhat-Sanhita.;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varaha-mihira.  Translated 
from  Sanskrit  into  Englisll  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  under  the  Early 
Muhammadan  Conquerors.  Part  II.  Embracing  the  preliminary  period  between  a.h.  614-634 
(A.D.  1217-1236-7).  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.E.S.— The  Legend  of  Dipankara  Buddha.  Translated 
n-om  the  Chinese  (and  intended  to  Illustrate  Plates  xxix.  and  l.,  '  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  '). 
By  S.  Beal.— Note  on  Art.  IX.,  antS  pp.  213-274,  on  Hiouen-Thsang's  Journey  from  Patna  to 
Ballabhi.  By  James  Fergusson.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.— Contributions  towards  a  Glossary  of  the 
Assyrian  Language.    By  H.  F.  Talbot. 

Vol.  VII.,  Parti.,  pp.  170  and  2+,  sewed.     With  a  plate.     1874.     8s. 

Contents. — The  Vpasampadd-Katmnavacd,  being  the  Buddhist  Manual  of  tbe  Form  and 
Manner  of  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes. 
By  J .  F.  Dickson,  B. A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  now  of  the  Ceylon  Civil 
Service.— Notes  on  the  Megalithic  Monuments  of  the  Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  By  M.  J. 
Walhonse,  late  Madras  C.S.— Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  1.  On  the  Formation  of 
the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.— The  Pali 
Text  of  the  MahSparmihMna  Sutta  and  Commentary,  with  a  Translation.  By  R.  C.  Childers, 
late  of  the  Ce5|lon  Civil  Service.— The  Brihat-Sanliita ;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology 
of  Var&ha-mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— Note  on  the 
Valley  of  Choombi.  By  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  late  Superintendent  of  Darjeeling.— The  Name  of  the 
Twelfth  ImSm  on  the  Coinage  of  Egypt.  By  H.  Sauvaire  and  Stanley  Lane  Poole.— Three 
Inscriptions  of  Parlkrama  Bibu  the  Great  from  Pulastipura,  Ceylon  (date  circa  1180  a.d.).  By 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.— Of  the  KharSj  or  Muhammadan  Land  Tax ;  its  Application  to  British 
India,  and  Effect  on  the  Tenure  of  Land.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie.— Appendix  ;  A  Specimen  of  a 
Syriao  Version  of  the  Kalilah  wa-Dimnah,  with  an  English  Translation.    By  W.  Wright. 

Vol.  VII.,  Partll., pp.  191  to  394,  sewed.  "With  seven  plates  and  a  map.   1875.  8s. 

Contents.— Slgiri,  the  Lion  Rock,  near  Pulastipura,  Ceylon ;  and  the  Thirty-ninth  Chapter 
of  the  Mahavamsa.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.- The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  I. 
The  Origines  of  the  Mongols.  By  H.  H.  Howorth.— Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  By  Stanley  Lan- 
Poole.— Notice  on  the  Dinars  of  the  Abbasside  Dynasty.  By  Edward  Thomas  Rogers.- The 
Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  II.  The  Origines  of  the  Manohus.  By  H.  H.  Howorth. 
—Notes  on  the  Old  Mongolian  Capital  of  Shangtu.  By  S.  W.  Bushell,  B.Sc,  M.D.— Oriental 
Proverbs  in  their  Relations  to  Folklore,  History,  Sociology ;  with  Suggestions  for  their  Collec- 
tion, Interpretation,  Publication.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Long.— Two  Old  Simhalese  Inscriptions.  The 
Sahasa  Malta  Inscription,  date  1200  A.B.,  and  the  Ruwanwseli  Dagaba  Inscription,  date  1191  a.d. 
Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  W.Rhys  Davids.  — Notes  on  a  Bactrian  Pali  Inscription 
and  the  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson. — Note  on  a  Jade  Drinking  Vessel  of  the  Emperor 
Jahdnglr.    By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  three  plates  and  a  plan.     1876.     8s. 

Contents.  —  Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  the  Possession  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (Hodgson  Collection).  By  Professors  E.  B.  Cowell  and  J.  Eggeling.— On  the 
Ruins  of  SSgiri  in  Ceylon.  By  T.  H.  Blakesley,  Esq.,  Public  Works  Department,  Ceylon.— Tbe 
Pa.timokkha,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Confession  of  Priests.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a 
Translation,  and  Notes.  By  J.  F.  Dickson,  M.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
now  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  2.  Proofs  of  the 
Sanskritic  Origin  of  Sinhalese.    By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  II.,  pp.  157-308,  sewed.     1876.     8s. 

Contents. — An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali.  By  R.  Friederich.— The  Pali  Text  of  the  MahJ- 
parinibb^na  Sutta  and  Commentary,  with  a  Translation.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Service.— The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  III.  The  Kara  Khitai.  By  H.  H. 
Howorth.— Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  II.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole.— On  tbe  Form  of  Government 
under  the  Native  Sovereigns  of  Ceylon.  By  A.  de  Silva  Ekan3,yaka,  Mudaliyar  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  IX.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  a  plate.     1877.     8s. 

Contents.- Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.— The  Tenses  of  the 
Assyrian  Verb.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.— An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali.  By  B. 
Friederich  (continued  from  Vol.  VIII.  n.s.  p.  218).— On  Ruins  in  Makran.  By  Major  Mockler. 
—Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  III.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole, — Further  Nqte  on  a  Bactrian  Pali  Inscrip- 
tion and  the  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson. — Notes  on  Persian  BeMchistan.  From  the 
Persian  of  Mirza  Mehdy  Kh4n.    By  A.  H.  Schindler. 

Vol   IX.,  Part  II.,  pp.  292,  sewed,  with  three  plates.     1877.     Ws.&d. 

Contents.- The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.— The  Northern  Frontagers 
of  China.  Part  II.  The  Manohus  (Supplementary  Notice).  By  H.  H.  Howorth.— Tbe  Northern 
Frontagers  of  China.  Part  IV.  The  Kin  or  Golden  Tatars.  ByH.  H.  Howorth.-  On  a  Treatise 
on  Weights  and  Measures  by  Eliyl,  Archbishop  of  Kislbln.  By  M.  H.  Sauvaire.— On  Imperial 
and  other  Titles.    BySir  T.E.Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.— Afanities  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Chepang 
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and  Kusundah  Tribes  of  NipSl  with  those  ot  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Arraoan.  By  Captain  C.  J.  F. 
Forbes,  F.E.G.S.,  M.A.S.  Bengal,  etc.— Notes  on  Some' Antiquities  found  in  a  Mound  near 
Damghan.    By  A.  H.  Schindler. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  two  plates  and  a  map.  1878.  is. 
Contents.— On  the  Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India.  By  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq.— A  Dialogue 
on  the  Vedantio  Conception  of  Brahma.  By  Praraad4  D4sa  Mittra,  late  Officiating  Professor  of 
Anglo-Sanskrit,  Government  College,  Benares. — An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali.  By  R. 
Friederioh  (continued  from  Vol.  IX.  N.  S.  p.  120).— Unpublished  Glass  Weights  and  Measures. 
By  Ed-ward  Thomas  R.igers.— China  vil  Tibet.  By  S.  C.  Boulger.— Notes  and  EeooUeotions  on 
Tea  Cultivation  in  Kumaon  and  Garhwil.  By  J.  H.  Batten,  F.R.G.3.,  Bengal  Civil  Service 
Retired,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Kumaon. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  II.,  pp.  146,  sewed.     1878.     6s. 

CoNTKNTS.— Note  on  Pliny's  Geography  of  the  East  Coast  of  Arabia.  By  Major-General 
S.  B.  Miles,  Bombay  Staff  Corpi.  The  Maldive  Islands ;  with  a  Vocabulary  taken  from  Francois 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  1602- )607.  By  A.  Gray,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.- On  Tibeto-Burman 
Languages.  By  Captain  C.  J.  F.  S.  Forbes,  of  the  Burmese  Civil  Service  Commission.- Bnimese 
Transliteration.  By  H.  L.  St.  Bai-be,  Esq.,  Resident  at  Mandelay.— On  the  Connexion  of  the 
Mons  of  Pegu  with  the  Koles  of  Central  India.  By  Captain  C.  J.  F.  S.  Forbes,  of  the  Burmese 
Civil  Commission.— Studies  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Assyrian.  By  Paul  Haupt.  The  Oldest  Semitic  Verb-Form.- Arab  Metro- 
logy. II.  El-Djabarty.  By  M.  H.  Sauvaire.— The  Migrations  and  Early  History  of  the  White 
Huns ;  principally  from  Chinese  Sources.    By  Thomas  W.  Kingsmill. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  III.,  pp.  204,  sewed.  1878.  8s. 
COKTKNTS— Oa  the  Hill  Canton  of  S414r,— the  most  Easterly  Settlement  of  the  Turk  Race. 
By  Robert  B.  Shaw.  -Geological  Notes  on  the  River  Indus.  By  Griffin  W.  Vyae,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S., 
etc..  Executive  Engineer  P.W.D.  Panjab.— Educational  Literature  for  Japanese  Women.  By 
Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.E.A.S.— On  the  Natural  Phenomenon  Known  in  the  East  by 
the  Names  Sub-hi-Kazib,  etc.,  etc.  By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Memb.  R.S.L.— On 
a  Chinese  Version  of  the  SSnkhya  K4i'ik4,  etc.,  found  among  the  Buddhist  Books  comprising 
the  Tripitaka  and  two  other  works.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal,  M.A.— The  Rock-cut  Phrygian 
Inscriptions  at  Doganln.    By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. — Index. 

Vol.  XI.,  Part.  I.,  pp.  128,  sewed,     is. 

Contents.— On  the  Position  of  Women  in  the  East  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  Edward  Thomas, 
F.E.S.— Notice  of  the  Scholars  who  have  Contributed  to  the  Extension  of  our  Knowledge  of  the 
Languages  of  British  India  during  the  last  Thirty  Years.  By  Robert  N.  Cnst,  Hon.  Librarian 
R.A.S.—AncientArabic  Poetry:  its  Genuineness  and  Authenticity.  By  Sir  William  .Muir,  K.C.S.I., 
LL.D.— Note  on  Manrique's  Mission  and  the  Catholics  in  the  time  of  Shah  Jahdn.  By  H.  G. 
Keene,  Esq.— On  Sandhi  in  Pali.  By  the  late  R.  C.  Childers.— On  Arabic  Amulets  and  Mottoes. 
By  E.  T.  Rogers,  M.R.A.S. 

Asiatic  Society. — Teajtsactions  of  the  Eotal  Asiatic   SocrBiY  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Complete  in  3  vols.  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Fac- 
similes, etc.,  cloth.  London,  1827  to  1835.  Published  at  j£9  5s.;  reduced  to 
£5  5s. 

The  above  contains  contributions  by  Professor  Wilson,  G.  C.  Haughton,  Davis,  Morrison, 
Colebrooke,  Humboldt,  Dorn,  Grotefend,  and  other  eminent  Oriental  scholars. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Journal  of  the   Asiatic   Society  oi- 

Bengal.  Edited  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  8vo.  8  numbers  per  annum, 
4s.  each  number. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society 

OP  Bengal.     Published  Monthly.     Is.  each  number. 

Asiatic   Society  of  Bengal. — Jouhnal  of  the  Asiatic   Society  of 

Bengal.  A  Complete  Set  from  the  beginning  in  1832  to  the  end  of  1878, 
being  Vols.  1  to  47.  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society,  from  the  commencement 
in  1865  to  1878.  A  set  quite  complete.  Calcutta,  1832  to  1878.  Extremely 
scarce.     £100. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay. — The  Jouhnai  of  the  Bombay  Branch 

OP  THE  RovAL  Asiatic  Society.  Edited  by  the  Secretary.  Nos.  1  to  35. 
7s.  Sd.  to  10s.  6d.  each  number.    Several  Numbers  are  out  of  print. 

Asiatic  Society. — Bombay  Branch. — Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch 

OP  THE  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Nos.  1  to  35  in  8vo.  with  many  plates. 
A  complete  set.     Extremely  scarce.     Bombay,  1844-78.     £13  10*. 
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Asiatic  Society. — Ceylon  Branch.— Jotjenal  of  the  C^ETfioN  Branch 
OF  TH13  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Colombo).  Part  for  1845.  8vo.  pp.  120, 
sewed.     Price  7s.  Qd 

Contents  :— On  Buddhism.  No.  1.  By  the  Rev.  D.J.  Gogevly.- General  Observations  on 
the  Translated  Ceylonese  Literature.  By  W.  Knighton,  Esq.— On  the  Elements  of  the  Voice 
in  reference  to  the  Roman  and  Singalese  Alphabets.  By  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Macvicar.— On  the  State 
of  Crime  in  Ceylon. -By  the  Hon.  J.  Stark.— Account  of  some  Ancient  Coins.  By  S.  0.  Chitty, 
Esq.- Remarks  on  the  Collection  of  Statistical  Information  in  Ceylon.  By  John  Caliper,  Esq.— 
On  Buddhism.    No  2.    By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogcrly. 

1816.     8vo.  pp.  17«,  sewed.     Price  7s.  Qd. 

Contents  :— On  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.- The  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  Tirnva- 
thavur  Parana,  translated  with  Notes.  By  S.  Casie  Chitty,  Esq.— The  Discourse  on  the  Minor 
Results  of  Conduct,  or  the  Discourse  Addressed  to  Suhba.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.— On  the 
State  of  Crime  in  Ceylon.  By  the  Hon.  Mr.  J.  Stark.— The  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
Smgalese.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Hardy.— The  Education  Establishment  of  the  Dutch  in  Cnylon.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm. -An  Account  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Ceylon,  By  the  Eev.  J.  D.  Palm.— 
Notes  on  some  Experiments,  in  Electro-Agriculture,  By  J.  Capper,  Esq,  — Singalo  Wada,  trans^ 
lated  by  the  Rev,  D.  J.  Gogerly.—  On  Colouring  Matter  Discovered  in  the  husk  of  the  Cocoa  Nut. 
By  Dr.  R.  Gygax. 

184'7-48.     8vo.  pp.  221,  sewed.     Price  7».  6<f. 

CoNiHNTS  ;— On  the  Mineralogy  of  Coylou.  By  Dr,  R,  Gygax,— An  Account  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  Ceylon,  By  the  Rev,  J,  D,  Palm,-  On  the  History  of  Jaffna,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Dutch  Conquest,  By  8,  C,  Chitty.— The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Caiany  Ganga,  from  1843 
to  1840.  By  J.  Capper,— The  Discourse  respecting  Eatapala,  Translated  by  the  Rev.  D-.  J. 
Gogerly.  -  On  the  Manufacture  of  Salt  in  the  Chilaw  and  Putlam  Districts.  By  A.  O,  Brodie,  — 
A  Royal  Grant  engraved  on  a  Copper  Plate,  Translated,  with  Notes,  By  the  Kev,  D,  J. 
Gogerly.— On  some  of  the  Coins  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  Cevlon.  By  the  Hon,  Mr.  J,  Stark, — 
Notes  on  the  Climate  and  Salubrity  of  Putlara,  By  A.  O,  Brodie.— The  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture of  the  Dutch  Government  in  Ceylon,  during  the  last  years  of  their  Administration.  By 
J.  Capper.-On  Buddhism.    By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

1853-55.     3  parts.     8vo.  pp.  56  and  101,  sewed.     Price  £1.       " 

Contents  of  Part  I. :— Buddhism  :  Chariya  Pitaka.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. — The  Laws 
of  the  Buddhist  Priesthood.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.  To  be  continued.— Statistical 
Account  of  the  Districts  of  Chilaw  and  Putlam,  North  Western  Province.  By  A.  O.  Brodie, 
Esq. — Rock  Inscription  at  Gooroo  Goddo  Wihare,  in  the  Magool  Korle,  Seven  Korles,  By  A,  O. 
Brodie,  Esq.— Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Birds.  ByE.  1'.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  and  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq.  (To 
be  continued. } 

Contents  of  Part  II.     Price  7s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Birds.  By  E.  F.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  and  E.  L.  Layard.— Notes  on  some  of  the 
Forme  of  Salutations  and  Address  known  among  the  Singalese.  By  the  Hon.  Mr.  J,  Stark, — 
Kock  Inscriptions,  By  A,  O.  Brodie,  Esq.— On  the  Veddhas  of  Bintenne,  By  the  Rev,  J. 
Gillings,— Kock  Inscription  at  Pii-amanenkandel,  By  S  C,  Chitty,  Esq,— Analysis  of  the  Great 
Historical  Poem  of  the  Moors,  entitled  Surah.    By  S.  C.  Chitty,  Esq,    (To  be  continued). 

Contents  of  Part  III.  8vo.  pp.  150.  Price  7s.  6d. 
Analysis  of  the  Great  Historical  Poem  of  the  Moors,  entitled  Surah,  By  S,  C,  Chitty,  Esq, 
(Concluded), — Description  of  New  or  little  known  Species  of  Reptiles  found  in  Ceylon,  By 
E,  F,  Kelaart,— The  Laws  of  the  Buddhist  Priesthood  By  the  Eev,  D,  J,  Gogerly,  (To  be 
continued) ,— Ceylon  Ornithology.  By  E  F.  Kelaart.— Some  Account  of  the  Rodiyas,  with  a 
Specimen  of  their  Language,  By  S.  C.  Chitty,  Esq. — Rock  Inscriptions  in  the  North-Western 
Province.    By  A.  O,  Brodie,  Esq, 

1865-6.  8vo.  pp.  xi.  and  184,  Price  7s,  &d. 
Contents:  — On  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  in  Ceylon,  By  Dandris  de  Silva  Gooneratne 
Modliar,- The  First  Discourse  Delivered  by  Buddha,  By  the  Rev.  D,  J,  Gogerly,  Pootoor 
Well. — On  the  Air  Breathing  Fish  of  Ceylon,  By  Bai-croft  Boake,  B,A,  (Vice  President 
Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon).— On  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  Language,  By  J,  D'Alwis,  Assistant 
Secretary,— A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Poisonous  Properties  of  the  Calotropis  Gigantea,  etc.  By 
W.  C.  Ondaatjie,  Enq.,  Colonial  Assistant  Surgeon.— On  the  Crocodiles  of  Ceylon.  By  Barcroft 
Boake,  Vice-President,  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon. —Native  Medicinal  Oils. 

1867-70.  Parti.  8vo.  pp.  160.  Price  10s. 
Contents  :— On  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  Language.  By  James  De  Alwis. — A  Lecture  on 
Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.— Description  of  two  Birds  new  to  the  recorded  Fauna 
of  Ceylon,  By  H.  Nevil. — Description  of  a  New  Genus  and  Five  New  Species  of  Marine  Uni- 
valves from  the  Southern  Province,  Ceylon.  By  G.  Nevill. — A  Brief  Notice  of  Robert  Knox  and 
his  Companions  in  Captivity  in  Kandy  for  the  space  of  Twenty  Years,  discovered  among  the 
Dutch  Records  preserved  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  OlBce,  Colombo.    By  J.  R.  Blake. 

1867-70.  Part  II.   8vo.  pp.  xl.  and  45.     Price  7s.  &d. 
Contents  : — Summary  of  the  Contents  of  the  First  Book  in  the  Buddhist  Canon,  called  the 
Pirljika  Book.— By  the  Kev.  S.  Coles.— Par^ika  Book— No.  1.— PSr&jika  Book— No.  2. 
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1871-72.  8vo.  pp.  66  and  xxxiv.  Price  la.  6d. 
Contents  :— Extracts  from  a  Memoir  left  by  the  Dutcli  Governor,  Thomas  Van  Rhee,  to  his 
successor.  Governor  Gerris  de  Hear,  1697,  Translated  from  the  Dutch  Records  preserved  in  the 
Colonial  Secretariat  at  Colombo.  By  R.  A.  van  Cuylenberg,  Government  Record  Keeper. — The 
Food  Statistics  of  Ceylon.  By  J.  Capper. — Specimens  of  Sinhalese  Proverbs.  By  L.  de  Zoysa, 
Mudaliyar,  Chief  Translator  of  Government. — Ceylon  Reptiles:  being  a  preliminary  Catalogue 
of  the  Reptiles  found  in,  or  supposed  to  be  in  Ceylon,  compiled  from  various  authorities.  By 
W.  Ferguson.— On  an  Inscription  at  Dondra     No.  2.    By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Esq. 

1873.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  79.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Contents:— On  Oath  and  Ordeal.  By  Bertram  Fulke  Hartshorne.— Notes  on  Prinochilus 
Tincens.  By  W.  V.  Legge. — The  Sports  and  Games  of  the  Singhalese.  By  Leopold  Ludoviei, — 
On  Miracles.  By  J.  De  Alwis.— On  the  Occurrence  of  Scolopax  Rusticola  and  Gallinago  Scolo- 
pacina  in  Ceylon.  By  W.  V.  Legge. — Transcript  and  Translation  of  an  Ancient  Copper-plate 
Sannas.    By  Mudliyar  Louis  de  Zoysa,  Chief  Translator  to  Government. 

1874.  Parti.  8to.  pp.  94.     Price  7».  6d. 

Contents:— Description  of  a  supposed  New  Genus  of  Ceylon,  Batrachians.  By  W,  Ferguson. 
— Notes  on  the  Identity  of  Fiyadasi  and  Asoka.  By  Mudaliyar  Louis  de  Zoysa,  Chief  Translator 
to  Government.— On  the  Island  Distribution  of  the  Birds  in  the  Society's  Museum.  By  W. 
Vincent  Legge.— Brand  Maiks  on  Cattle.  By  J,  De  Alwis.— Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  a  rare 
Eagle  new  to  Ceylon;  and  other  interesting  or  rare  birds.  By  S.  Bligh,  Esq.,  KotmaM  — 
Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  Ceylon.  By  R.  van  Cuylenberg,  Esq.— 
The  Stature  of  Gotama  Buddha.    By  J.  De  Alwis. 

Asiatic  Society  (North  China  Branch). — Journal    of    the  North 

China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Old  Series,  4  numbers,  and 
New  Series.  Parts  1  to  12.  The  following  numbers  are  sold  separately  : 
Old  Sekies— No.  II.  May,  1859,  pp.  145  to  256.  No.  III.  December,  1859, 
pp.  257  to  368.  7«.  6d.  each.  Vol.  II.  No.  I.  September,  1860,  pp.  128.  7s.6rf. 
New  Sekies — No.  I.  December,  1864,  pp.  174.  7s.  6d.  No.  II.  December, 
1865,  pp.  187,  with  maps.  7s.  (id.  No.  III.  December,  1866,  pp.  121.  9». 
No.  IV.  December,  1867,  pp  266.  10s.  6d.  No.  VI.  for  1869  and  1870,  pp. 
XV.  and  200.  7s.  6d.  No.  VII.  for  1871  and  1872,  pp.  ix.  and  260.  10s. 
No.  VIII.  pp.  xii  and  187.  10s.  &d.  No.  IX.  pp.  xxxiii.  and  219.  10s.  6d. 
No.  X.  pp.  xii.  and  324  and  279.  £1  Is.  No.  XI.  (1877)  pp.  xvi.  and  184. 
10*.  6d.     No.  XII.  (1878)  pp.  337,  with  many  maps. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. — Transactions   of  the  Asiatic   Socieiy 

OP  Japan.  Vol.  I.  From  30th  October,  1872,  to  9th  October,  1873.  :8vo. 
pp.  110,  with  plates.  1874.  Vol.  II.  From  22nd  October,  1873,  to  15th 
July.  1874.  8vo.  pp.  249.  1874.  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  From  16th  July,  1874, 
to  December,  1874,  1875.  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  From  13th  Januaiy,  1875,  to 
30th  June,  1875.  Vol.  IV.  From  20th  October,  1875,  to  12th  July,  1876. 
Vol.  V.  Part  I.  From  25th  October,  1876,  to  27th  June,  1877.  Vol.  V.  Part 
II.  (A.  Summary  of  the  JapEinese  Penal  Codes.  By  J.  H.  Longford.)  Vol. 
VI.  Part  I.  pp.  190.  Vol.  VI.  Part  II.  From  9th  February.  1878,  to  27th 
April,  1878.  Vol.  VI.  Part  III.  From  25th  May,  1878,  to  22nd  May,  1879. 
7s.  6d.  each  Part. — Vol.  VII.  Part  I.  (Milne's  Journey  across  Europe  and 
Asia.)  5«.— Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  March,  1879.  5s.— Vol.  VII.  Part  III.  June, 
1879.     7s.  6d. 

Asiatic  Society. — Straits  Branch.— Joitenal  of  the  Straits  Branch 

OF  THE  EoYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY.     No.    1.     8vo.  pp.    130,  scwed,   3  folded 

Maps  and  1  Plate.  July,  1878.  Price  9s. 
CoNTKNTS.— Inaugural  Address  of  the  President.  By  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hose,  M.  \. — 
Distribution  of  Minerals  in  Sarawak.  By  A.  Hart  Everett. — Breeding  Pearls.  By  N.  B. 
Dennys,  Ph.D. — Dialects  of  the  Melanesian  Tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  M.  de  Mikluho- 
Maclay. — Malay  Spelling  in  English.  Report  of  Government  Committee  (reprinted). — Geography 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Part  I.  By  A.  M.  Skinner,— Chine.-Je  Secret  Societies.  Part  I.  By 
W.  A.  Pickering.— Malay  Proverbs.  Part,  I,  By  W.  E.  Maxwell.— The  Snake-eating 
Hamadryad.  By  N.B.Dennys,Ph.D.— Gutta  Percha.  By  H.I  Murtou.— .Miscellaneous  Notices. 
No.  2.     8vo.  pp.  130,  2  Plates,  sewed.     December,  1879.     Price  9s. 

CoNTE^Ts  :— TheSongoftheDyakHead-feast.  By  Rev.  J.  Perham Malay  Proverbs.  Partll. 

By  E.  W.  Maxwell.— A  Malay  Nautch.  By  F.  A.  Swettenham. -Pidgin  English.  By  N.  B. 
Dennys,  Ph.D.— The  Founding  of  Singapore.  By  Sir  T.  S  Raffles.- Notes  on  Two  Pcrak 
Manuscripts.  By  W.  E.  Maxwell.— The  Metalliferous  Formation  of  the  Peninsula.  By  D.  D. 
Daly.— Suggestions  regarding  a  new  Malay  Dictionary.  By  the  Hon.  C  J.  Irving.— Ethnological 
Exoui'sions  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.    By  N.  von  Mikluho-Maolay, —Miscellaneous  Notices. 
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No.  3.     8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  146,  sewed.     Price  9s. 

Contents  :— Chinese  Secret  Societies,  bv  W  A.  rickering.— Malay  Proverbs,  Part  III.,  by  W. 
E.  Maxwell.— Notes  on  Gutta  Perclia,  by  F.  W.  Burbldge,  W.  H.  Treacher,  H.  J.  Morton.— The 
Maritime  Code  of  the.  Malays,  reprinted  from  a  translation  by  Sir  S.  Baffles.— A  Trip  to  Gnnong- 
Blumut,  by  D.  F.  A.  Hervey. -Oaves  at  Sungei  Batu  in  Selangor,  by  D.  D.  Daly.— Geography 
of  Aching,  translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  Beiber.— Account  of  a  Naturalist's  Visit  to  Selan- 
gor,  by  A.  J.  Hotnady.— Miscellaneous  Notices  :  Geographical  Notes,  Routes  from  Selangor  to 
Pahang,  Mr.  Deane's  Survey  Report,  A  Tiger's  Wake,  Breeding  Pearls,  The  Maritime  Code,  and 
Sir  F,  Raffles'  Meteorological  Keturns. 

American   Oriental   Society. — Jotjenal  of  the  American  Oriental 

Society.  Vols.  I.  to  IX.  and  Vol.  X.  No.  1  (all  published) .  8vo.  Boston, 
and  New  Haven,  1849  to  1872.     A  complete  set.     Very  rare.     £12  12*. 

Volumes  2  to  5  and  8  to  10  may  be  had  separately  at  £1  5s.  each. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (The  Journal 

of  the).     Published  duarterly. 

Vol  I.,  No.    1.      January-July,   1871,     8vo.   pp.   120-olix,  sewed.     Illustrated 

with  1 1  full  page  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts ;  and  accompanied  by  several 

folding  plates  of  Tables,  etc.     7s. 
Vol.  I.,  No.  2.     October,  1871.     8vo.  pp.  121-264,  sewed.     4s. 
Vol.  I.,No.3.    January,  I H72.    8vo.  pp.  265-427,  sewed.     16  full-page  Plates.   4s. 
Vol.  II.,  No.  1.     April,  1872.     8vo.  pp.  136,  sewed.     Eight  two-page  plates  and 

two  four-page  plates.     4s. 
Vol.  II.,  No.  2.  .July and  Oct ,  1872.    8vo.  pp.  137-312.    9plates  and  amap.    6». 
Vol.  II.,  No.  3.     January,  1873.     8vo.  pp.  143.   .  With  4  plates.     4s. 
Vol.  III.,  No.  ].     April,  1873.     8vo.  pp.  136.     With  8  plates  and  two  maps.     4s' 
Vol.  III.,No.2.    JulyandOclober,  1873.   8vo.  pp.  168,  sewed.    With  9  plates.   4s. 
Vol.   III.,  No.  3.    January,  1874.     8vo.  pp.  238,  sewed.     With  8  plates,  etc.    6». 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  1.    Apriland  July,  1874.    8vo.  pp.  308,  sewed.    With  22  plates.   8s. 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.     April,  1875.  8vo.  pp.  200,  sewed.     With  11  plates.     6s. 
Vol.  v.,  No.  1.     July,  1875.     8vo.  pp.  120,  sewed.    With  3  plates.     4s. 
Vol.  v.,  No.  2.     October,  1875.     8vo.  pp.  132,  sewed.     With  8  plates.     4s. 
Vol.  v.,  No.  3.     January,  1876.     8yo.  pp.  156,  sewed.     With  8  plates,     bs. 
Vol.  v.,  No,  4.     April,  1876.     8vo.  pp.  128,  sewed.     With  2  plates,     bs. 
Vol.VI.,  No.  1.     July,  1876.     8vo.  pp.  100,  sewed.    With  5  plates.     5s. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.     October,  1876.     8to.  pp.  98,  sewed.    W ith  4  plates  and  a  map. 

5s. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  3.     January,  1877.     8vo.  pp.  146,  sewed.     With  11  plates.     5s. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  4.     May,  1877.     8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  184,  sewed.     With  7  plates.     Ss. 
Vol.  VII.,  No.  1.     August,  1877.     8vo.  pp.  116,  sewed.    With  three  plates.     5s.. 
Vol.  VII.,  No.  2.     November,  1S77.     8vo.  pp.  84,  sewed.     With  one  plate.     5s. 
Vol.,  VII.,  No.  3.     February,  1878.   8vo.  pp.  193,  sewed.   With  three  plates.    5s. 
Vol.  VII.,  No.  4.   Mav,  1878.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  1.58,  sewed.  With  nine  plates.  5s. 
Vol.  VIII.,  No.  I.     August,  1878.     8vo.  pp.  103,  sewed.     With  one  plate.     5s.\ 
Vol.  VIII.,  No.  2.  November,  1878.  8vo.  pp.  126,  sewed.  With  three  plates.  5s. 

Bibliotheca  Indica.      A  Collection  of  Oriental  Works  published  by 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Old  Series.  Fasc.  1  to  235.  New  Series. 
Fasc.  1  to  408.  (Special  List  of  Contents  to  be  had  on  application.)  Each. 
Fsc  in  8vo.,  2s. ;  in  4to.,  4s. 

Calcutta    Review  (The). — Published  Quarterly.      Price  8s.   'od.  per 
number. 

Calcutta   Eeview. — A   Complete  Set  from  the  Commencement   in 

1844  to  1879.  Vols  1.  to  69,  or  Numbers  1  to  138.  A  fine  clean  copy. 
Calcutta,  1 844-79.  Index  to  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  the  Calcutta  Eeview,. 
2  parts.  (Oalcutta,  1873).  Nos.  39  and  40  have  never  been  published.  £60. 
Complete  sets  are  of  great  rarity. 
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China  Review;  or,  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.    Published 

bi-monthly.     4to.     Subscription  £1  1  Os.  per  volume. 

Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal. — Shanghai.    Subscription 

per  volume  (of  6  parts)  1 5«. 

A   complete   set  from   the  beginning.    Vols.   1  to  10.     8vo.     Foochow  and 

Shanghai,  1861-1879.     £9. 

Containing  important  contributions  on  Chinese  Philology,  Mythology,  and  Geography,  by 
Edkins,  Giles,  Bretschneider,  Scarborough,  etc.    The  earlier  volumes  are  out  of  print. 

Geographieal  Society  of  Bombay, — Jotjenal  and  Tbansaciions.     A. 

complete  set.  19  vols.  Bvo.  Numerous  Plates  and  Maps,  some  coloured. 
Bombay,  1844-70.     i;iO  10«. 

An  important  Periodical,  containing  grammatical  sltetches  of  several  languages  and  dialects, 
a&well  as  the  most  valuable  contributions  on  the  Natural  Sciences  of  India.  Since  1871  tha 
above  is  amalgamated  with  the  *■  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society." 

Indian  Antiquary  (The). — A  Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in  Archaeo- 
logy, History,  Literature,  Languages,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Folklore,  etc. 
Edited  by  James  buuGESS,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.  4to.  Published  12  numbers 
per  annum.  Subscription  £%.  A  complete  set.  Vols.  1  to  7.  £22.  (The 
earlier  volumes  are  out  of  print.) 

Indian  Evangelical  Review. — A  Qttaeteelt  Jotjeitai,  oe  Missionabt 

Thought  and  Effokt.     Bombay.     Subscription  per  vol.  12i. 
Containing  valuable  Articles  on  the  Native  Literature,  Science,  Geography,  etc. 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia. — Edited  by 

J.  R.  Logan,  of  Pinang.  9  vols.  Siugapore,  1847-55.  New  Series.  Vols. 
I.  to  IV.  Part  I,  (all  published),  1856-59.  A  complete  set  in  13  vols.  8vo. 
with  many  plates.     .£30. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  New  Series  consists  of  2  parts ;  Vol.  II.  of  4  parts ;  Vol.  III.  of 
No.  1  (never  completed),  and  of  Vol.  IV.  also  only  one  number  was 
published. 

A  few  copies  remain  of  several  volumes  that  may  be  had  separately. 

Madras    Journal  of    Literature  and  Science. — Published  by  the 

Committe  of  the  Madras  Literary  Societ);  and  Auxiliary  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  edited  by  Morris,  Cole,  and  Brown.  A  complete  set  of  the  Three  Series 
(being  Vols.  I.  to  XVI.,  First  Series;  Vols.  XVII.  to  XXII.  Second  Series; 
Vol.  XXIII.  Third  Series,  2  Numbers,  no  more  published).  A  fine  copy, 
uniformly  bound  in  23  vols.  With  numerous  plates,  half  calf.  Madras, 
1834-66.  ^642. 
Equally  scarce  and  important.    On  all  South-Indian  topics,  especially  those  relating  to 

Natural  History  and  Science,  Public  Worlts  and  Industry,  this  Periodical  is  an  unrivalled 

authority. 

The  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  for  the  year  1878 

(or  the  1st  Volume  of  the  Fourth  Series).      F.dited  by  Gustav  Oppert,  Ph.D. 
Svo.  pp.  vi.  and  234,  and  xlvii.  with  2  plates.     1879.     10s.  6rf. 

CoNTE>Ts.— I.  On  the  Classification  of  Languages.    By  Dr.  G.  Oppert.— II.  On  the  Ganga 
Kings.    By  Lewis  Rice. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Aniheopological  Societt  of  London,  1863 

1864.     8vo.,  pp.  542,  cloth.     21s. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthsopological  Society  of  London,  1865-6. 

Vol.  II.     8vo.,  pp.  X.  464,  cloth.     21s. 

The  Pandit. — A  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Benares  College,  devoted  to 
Sanskrit  Literature.  Old  Series.  10  vols.  1866-1876.  New  Series,  3  vols, 
(all  out)  1876-1879.     £1  Is.  per  volume. 

Peking  Gazette. — Translations  of  ihe  Peking  Gazette  for  1872,  1873, 
1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878.     8vo.  cloth,     liu,  6(/.  each. 
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Philological  Society  (Transactions  of  The).  A  Complete  Set,  in- 
cluding the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society  for  the  years  1842-1853. 
6  vols.  The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1854  to  1876.  15  vols.  The 
Philological  Society's  Extra  Volumes.    9  vols.    In  all  30 -vols.  Svo.    £19  13s.  6rf. 

Proceedings  (The)  of  the  Philological  Society  1842-1853.     6  vols.  Svo.    £3. 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1854-1876.     15  vols.  8vo.     £10  16*. 

*»•  The  Volumes  for  1867,  1868-9,  1870-2,  and  1873-4,  are  only  to  he  had  in 
complete  sets,  as  above. 


For  1854:  containing  papers  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  Eev.  T.  0.  Cockayne, 
Eev.  J.  Davies,  Dr.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Theod.  Goldstiicker,  Prof.  T.  Hewitt 
Key,  J.  M.  Kemble,  Dr.  E.  G.  Latham,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 
etc.     8vo.  cl.     £1  Is. 

For  1855 :  with  papers  by  Dr.  Carl  Abel,  Dr.  W.  Bleek,  Rev.  Jno.  Davies,  Miss 

A.  Gurney,  Jas.  Kennedy,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  E.  G.  Latham,  Henry  Maiden, 
W.  Ridley,  Thos.  Watts,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.     In  4  parts.    8vo.     £1  Is. 

*„*  Kamilaroi  Language  of  Australia,  by  W.  Ridley;  and  False  Etymologies,  by 
fl.  Wedgwood,  separately.     Is. 

For  1856-7 :  with  papers  by  Prof.  Aufrecht,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Lewis  Kr.  Daa, 

M.  de  Haan,  W.  C.  Jourdain,  James  Kennedy,  Prof.  Key,  Dr.  G.  Latham,  J.  M. 

Ludlow,  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  R.  F.  Weymouth,  Jos. 

Yates,  etc.     7  parts.     Svo.     (The  Papers  relating  to  the  Society's  Dictionary 

are  omitted.)     £1  Is.  each  volume. 
For  1858:  including  the  volume  of  Early  English  Poems,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 

edited  from   MSS.   by  F.    J.  Furnivall ;    and  papers  by   Ern.    Adams,   Prof. 

Aufrecht,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Rev.   Francis  Crawford,  M.  de  Haan  Hettema, 

Dr.  K.  G.  Latham,  Dr.  Lottner,  etc.     Svo.  cl.     12s. 
For  1859:  with  papers  by  Dr.  E.  Adams,  Prof.  Aufrecht,  Herb.  Coleridge,  F.  J. 

Furnivall,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  C.  Lottner,  Prof.  De  Morgan,  F.  Pulszky, 

Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.     Svo.  cl.     12s. 
For  1860-1 :  including  The  Play  of  the  Sacrament;   and  Pascon  agau  Arluth,  the 

Passion  of  our  Lord,  in  Cornish  and  English,  both  from  MSS.,  edited  by  Dr. 

Whitley  Stokes ;  and  papers  by  Dr.  B.   Adams,  T.  F.  Barham,  Eev.  Derwent 

Coleridge,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Sir  John  F.  Davis,  Danby  P.  Fry,  Prof.  T.  H. 

Key,  Dr.  C.  Lottner,  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  E.  F.  Wey- 
mouth, etc.     Svo.  cl.     12s. 
For  1862-3  :  with  papers  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  D.  P.  Fry,  Prof.  Key,  H.  Maiden, 

Eich.  Morris,  F.  W.  Newman,  Eobert  Peacock,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  E.  F. 

Weymouth,  etc.     Svo.  cl.     12s. 
For  1864  :  containing  1.  Manning's  (Jas.)  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin 

of  the  Possessive  Augment  in  English,  etc.  ;  2.  Newman's  (Francis  W.)  Text  of 

the  Iguvine  Inscriptions,  with  Interlinear  Latin  Translation ;  3.  Barnes's  (Dr. 

W.)  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect ;  4.  Gwreans  An  Bys^The 

Creation :  a  Cornish  Mystery,  Cornish  and  English,  with  Notes  by  Whitley 

Stokes,  etc.     Svo.  cl.     12s. 
•»*  Separately :  Manning's  Inquiiy,  3s. — Newman's  Iguvine  Inscription,  3s. — 
Stokes's  Gwreans  An  Bys,  8s. 

For  1865  :  including  Wheatley's  (H.  B.)  Dictionary  of  Eeduplicated  Words  in  the 

English  Language;  and  papers  by  Prof  Aufrecht,  Ed,  Brock,  C.  B.  Cayley, 

Eev.  A.  J.  Cliurch,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Eev.  E.  H.  Knowks,  Prof.  H.  Maiden, 

Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  John  Ehys,  Guthbrand  Vigfusson,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  H. 

B.  Wheatley,  etc.     Svo.  cl.     125. 

For  1866  :  including  1.  Gregor's  (Rev.  Walter)  Banffshire  Dialect,  with  Glossary 
of  Words  omitted  by  Jamie'son ;  2.  Edmondston's  (T.)  Glossary  of  the  Shetland 
Dialect;  and  papers  by  Prof.  Cassal,  C.  B.  Cayley,  Danby  P.  Fry,  Prof.  T.  H, 
Key,  Guthbrand  Vigfusson,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.    Svo.  cl.     12s. 
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*,*  The  Volumes  for  1867,  1868-9,  1870-2,  and  1873-4,  are  out  of  print. 
Besides  contributions  in  the  shape  of  valuable  and  interesting  papers,  the  volume  for 
1867  also  includes:  1.  Peacock's  (Eob.  B.)  Glossary  of  the  Hundred  of  Lonsdale; 
and  2.  Ellis  (A.  J.)  On  Palaeotype  representing  Spoken  Sounds;  and  on  the 
Diphthong  "  Oy."  The  volume  for  1868-9—1.  Ellis's  (A.  J.)  Only  English 
Proclamation  of  Henry  III.  in  Oct.  1268;  to  vfhich  are  added  "The  Cuckoo's  Song 
and  "The  Prisoner's  Prayer,"  Lyrics  of  the  XIII.  Century,  with  Glossary;  and  2. 
Stokes's  CWhitley)  Cornish  Glossary.  That  for  1870-2 — 1.  Murray's  (Jas.  A.  H.) 
Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  with  a  liugnistical  map.  That  for 
1873-4— Sweet's  (H.)  History  of  English  Sounds. 

For  1875-6 :  containing  the  Eev.  Eichard  Morris  (President),  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Annual  Addresses.     1.   Some  Sources  of  Aryan  Mythology  by  E.  L.  Brandrelh ; 

2.  0.  B.  Cayley  on  Certain  Italian  Diminutives ;  3.  Changes  made  by  four 
young  Children  in  Pronouncing  English  "Words,  by  Jas.  M.  Menzies ;  4.  The 
Manx  Language,  by  H.  Jenner ;  5.  The  Dialect  of  "West  Somerset,  by  F.  T. 
Elworthy;  6.  English  Metre,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor;  7.  Words,  Logic,  and 
Grammar,  by  H.  Sweet ;  8.  The  Eussian  Language  and  its  Dialects,  by  W.  E. 
MorfiU ;  9.  Eelics  of  the  Cornish  Language  in  Mount's  Bay,  by  H.  Jenner. 

10.  Dialects  and  Prehistoric  Forms  of  Old  English.     By  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.; 

11.  On  the  Dialects  of  Monmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  South  Warwickshire,  South  North- 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  with  a 
New  Classification  of  the  English  Dialects.  By  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte 
(with  Two  Maps),  Index,  etc.     Part  I.,  6s. ;  Part  II.,  6s. ;  Part  III.,  2s. 

For  1877  8-9:  containing  the  President's  (Henry  Sweet,  Esq.)  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Annual  Addresses.  I.  A ccadian  Phonology,  by  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce;  2.  On 
Sere  and  There  in  Chancer,  by  Dr.  R.  Weymouth ;  3.  The  Grammar  of  the 
Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  by  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq. ;  4.  English  Metre,  by 
Professor  J.  B.  Mayor;  5.  The  Malagasy  Language,  by  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Cousins;  6.  The  Anglo-Cymric  Score,  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
Part  I.,  3s.  i  Part  II.,  7s. 

The  Society's  Extra  Volumes. 

Early  English  Volume,  1862-64,  containing:  1.  Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  a.d.  e. 
144-0.  -2.  Hampole's  (Richard  Eolle)   Pricke  of  Conscience,  a.d.  e.  1340. — 

3.  The  Castell  off  Love,  a.d.  u.  1320.     8vo.  cloth.     1865.     £1. 

Or  separately:  Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  Edited  by  Eich.  Morris,  3s.;  Hampole's 
(Eolle)  Pricke  of  Conscience,  edited  by  Rich.  Morris,  12s. ;  and  The  Castell  off 
Love,  edited  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth,  6s. 

Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in  the  Kentish 
Dialect,  a.d.  1340.  From  the  Autograph  IVIS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  Edited  with 
Introduction,  Marginal  Interpretations,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  Richard 
Morris.     8vo.  cloth.     1866.     12s. 

Levins's  (Peter,  a.d.  1570)  Manipulus  Vocabulorum :  a  Rhyming  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language.  With  an  Alphabetical  Index  by  H.  B.  Wheatley.  8vo. 
cloth.     1867.     16s. 

Skeat's  (Rev.  W.  W.)  Moeso-Gothic  Glossary,  with  an  Introduction,  an  Outline  of 
Moeso-Gothic  Grammar,  and  a  List  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  and  modern  Eng- 
lish Words  etymologicaily  connected  with  Moeso-Gothic.     1868.     8vo.  cl.     9s. 

Ellis  (A.  J.)  on  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  Reference  to 
Shakspere  and  Chaucer:  containing  an  Investigation  of  tie  Correspondence  of 
Writing  with  Speech  in  England  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period  to  the  Present 
Day,  etc.     4  parts.     8vo.     1869-75.     ^2. 

Mediseval  Greek  Texts:  A  Collection  of  the  Earliest  Compositions  in  Vulvar 
Greek,  prior  to  a.d.  ISOO.  With  Prolegomena  and  Critical  Notes  by  W. 
Wagner.  Part  I.  Seven  Poems,  three  of  which  appear  for  the  first  time. 
1870.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 
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Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Transactions 

of  The).  First  Series,  6  Parts  in  3  Vols.,  4to.,  Plates;  1827-39.  Second 
Series,  10  Vols,  or  30  Parts,  and  Vol.  XI.  Parts  1  and  2,  8vo.,  Plates;  18t3-76. 
A  complete  set,  as  far  as  published,  iglO  10s.  Very  scarce.  The  first  series  of 
this  important  series  of  contributions  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day  has  long  been  out  of  print  and  is  very  scarce.  Of  the  Second  Series,  Vol. 
I.-IV.,  each  containing  three  parts,  are  quite  out  of  print,  and  can  only  be  had 
in  the  complete  series,  noticed  above.  Three  Numbers,  price  4s.  6d.  each,  form 
a  volume.     The  price  of  the  volume  complete,  bound  in  cloth,  is  13s.  6d. 

S&pa/rate  Pullieations. 

I.  Fasti  MoNASTrci  Aevi  Saxonici  :  or  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Heads  of 
Keligious  Houses  in  England  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Chronological  Catalogue  of  Contemporary  Foundations.  By  Walter 
DE  Gray  BiKCH.     Royal  8vo.  cloth.     1872.     7s.  6rf. 

II.  Li  Chantabi  di  Lanoellotto  ;  a  Troubadour's  Poem  of  the  XIV.  Cent. 
Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  fioyal  Society  of  Literature,  by 
Walter  i>e  Gray  Birch.     Royal  8vo.  cloth.     1874.     7s. 

III.  Inquisitio  Comitates  Cantabrigiensis,  nunc  primum,  6  Manuscripto 
unico  in  Bibliotheca  Cottoniensi  asservato,  typis  mandata :  subjicitur  Inquisitio 
Eliensis:  curd  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton.  Royal  4to.  With  map  and  3  facsimiles. 
1876.     £1  2s. 

IV.  A  CoMMONPLACE-BooK  OF  JoHN  MiLTON.  Reproduced  by  the  autotype 
process  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Fred.  U.  Graham,  Bart., 
of  Netherby  Hall.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  J.  Horwood.  Sq.  folio. 
Only  one  hundred  copies  printed.     1876.     £2  2». 

V.  Chkonioon  ADiE  DE  UsK,  A.B.  1377-1404.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and 
Notes,  by  Ed.  Maunde  Thompson.     Royal  8vo.     1876.     10s.  Gd. 

Transactions  or  the  Royal  Society  op  Liteeatitee  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  First  Series,  6  parts  in  3  vols.  4to.  plates  ;  1827-39.  Second 
Series,  10  vols,  or  30  parts,  and  vol.  xi.  parts  1  and  2,  8vo.  plates,  1843-76. 
A  complete  set,  as  far  as  published,  £10  10s.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  and  parts  on  application. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — Transactions  oe  the.    8vo.  Vol.  I. 

Part.  I.,  12s.  6d.  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  12s.  6rf.  (this  part  cannot  he  sold 
separately,  or  otherwise  than  with  the  complete  sets).  Vols.  It  and  III., 
2  parts,  10s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  IV.,  2  parts,  12s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  V.,  Part.  I.,  15s.  ; 
Part.  II.,  12«.  6rf.     Vol.  VI ,  2  parts,  12s.  6*  each. 

Syro-Egyptian   Society. — Original    Papers    read    before    the    Syro- 

Egyptian  Society  of  London.  Volume  I.  Part  1.  8vo.  sewed,^2  plates  and  a 
map,  pp.  144.     3s.  6d. 

Trubner's  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record. — A  Register  of 

the  most  important  works  published  in  North  and  South  America,  in  India, 
China,  and  the  British  Colonies  ;  with  occasional  Notes  on  German,  Dutch, 
French,  etc.,  books.  4to.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  Subscription  5s.  per 
annum,  or  Gd.  per  number.  A  complete  set,  Nos.  1  to  142.  London,  1865  to 
1879.     £12  12s.  ■ 
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History,  Geography,  Travels,  Ethnography, 
Archaeology,  Law,  Nnmismatics. 

Badley. — Indian  Missionaet  Kecoed  and   Memoeial  Volttme.     By 

the  Rev.  B.  H.  Badley,  of  the  American  Methodist  Mission.  8vo.  pp.  xii. 
and  280,  cloth.     1876.     10s.  6d. 

Balfour. — ^Waifs  and  Strays  feom  the  Tab  East  ;  being  a  Series  of 
Disconnected  Essays  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By  Frederic  Henev 
Balfour.     1  vol.  demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  224.     10«.  6d. 

Beke. — The  late  Da.  Ceaelbs  Beke's  Discoveries  or  Sinai  in  Arabia 
and  in  Midian.  With  Portrait,  Geological,  Botanical,  and  Conchological  Ee- 
ports.  Plans,  Map,  and  13  Wood  Engravings.  Edited  by  his  Widovf.  Koy.  8vo. 
pp.  XX.  and  606,  cloth.  1878.  38s.  Morocco,  £2  IDs. 

Bellew. — From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigeis:  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Countries  of  Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and  Iran,  in 
1872  j  together  with  a  Synoptical  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Brahoe 
Language,  and  a  Record  of  the  Meteorological  Observations  and  Altitudes  on 
the  March  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I.,  Surgeon 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Author  of  "  A  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Afghanistan  in 
1857-58,"  and  "A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto  Language." 
Temy  8vo.  cloth,     lis. 

Bellew. — Kashmie  and  Kashgae.  A  ITarrative  of  the  Journey  of  the 
Embasy  to  Kashgar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I.  Demy  8to.  cloth, 
pp.  xxxii.  and  420.     16s. 

Beveridge. — The  District  of  Bakaeganj  ;  its  History  and  Statistics. 

By  H.  Bevek:dge,  B.C.S.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  460.    21s. 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis:    or,  a  Complete  List  of  Books,  Pamphlets, 

Essays,  and  Journals,  published  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the 
Colonies,  on  the  History  and  the  Geography,  the  Religions,  the  Antiquities, 
Literature,  and  Languages  of  the  East.  Edited  by  Charles  Fribdekici. 
Part  I.,  1876,  sewed,  pp.  86,  2s.  &d.  Part  II.,  1877,  pp.  100,  3s.  U.  Part 
III.,  1878,  3s.  6rf. 

Blochmann. — School  Geogeapht  of  India  and  British  Buemah.     By 

H.  Blochmann,  M.A.     12mo.  pp.  vi.  and  100.     2s.  6rf. 

Bretschneider. — Notes  on  Chinese  MEDi.a;vAi.  Travellers  to  the 

West.     By  E.  BaETscHNEiDER,  M.D.     Demy  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  130.     5«. 

Bretschneider.  —  On   the    Knotvledge  Possessed  by  the   Ancient 

Chinese  of  the  Arabs  and  Arabian  Colonies,  and  other  Western  Conn- 
tries  mentioned  in  Chinese  Books.  By  E.  Bketschn eider,  M.D.  ,  Physician 
of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Peking.     8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.     1871.     Is. 

Bretschneider. — Notices  of  the  Medi.s)vai  Geogeaphy  and  Histoet 
OP  Central  and  Western  Asia.  Drawn  from  Chinese  and  M  ongol  Writings, 
and  Compared  with  the  Observations  of  Western  Authors  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  E.  Bretschneider,  M.D.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  233,  with  two  Maps.     12s.  &d. 

Bretschneider.  —  Aech.s;ological  and  Historical  Reseaeches  on 
Peking  and  its  Enviuons.  By  E.  Bretschneider,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
EuBsian  Legation  at  Peking.     Imp.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  64,  with  4  Maps.     6s. 
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Buhler.— EiBTEN  Lajs-b-G-kants  of  the  D-B.kVLvs.YKs  oj?  AsthilyI?. 
A  Contribution  to  the  History  pf  Guj>iat.  By  G.  Buhleb.  16mo.  sewed, 
pp.  12.6,  with  Fawimile.    3s.  W. 

Bpj^ess.— Abch^eologicai,  S.irBTEr  OF  Wesieen  India.  Vol.1.  Eepor.t 
of  the  First  Season's  .Operations  in  the  BelgSm  and  Kalartgi  Districts.  Jan.  to 
May,  1874.  By  James  Borgess.  With  56  photographs  and  lith.  plates. 
Eoyal  4to.  pp.  viii,  and  45.    £2  2». 

"^"i;?'  .^^P"!''  of  tlie  Second  Season's  Operations.  Eeport  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Kathiawad  and  Kachh.  1874-5.  By  Jambs  BujiajBSS,  F.R.G.S.,  M.E.A.S.,  etc. 
With  Map,  Inscriptions,  Photographs,  etc.  Eoy.  4to.  half  bound,  pp.  x.  and 
242.     £3  3s. 

Vol.  3.  Report  of  the  Third  Season's  Operations.  1875-76.  Report  on  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Bidar  and  Aurangabad  District.  Royal  4.to.  half  bound 
pp.  Tiii.  and  1S8,  with  66  photographic  and  lithographic  plates.     ^2  8s. 

Burnell. — Elements  of    South   Indian   Pax^osraphy.      From   the 

Fourth  to  the  :Seventeen.th  Century  a.d.  By  A.  C.  Burnell.  Second  Corrected 
ftnd  Enlai;ged  Edition,  34  Plates  and  Map,  in  One  Vol.  4to.  pp.  xiv.-148. 
£2  I2s.  .«<?. 

Carpenter. — The  Last  Days  in  En&land  or  the  Eajah  Eammohitn 
Rot.  By  Mary  Carpenter,  :of  Bristol.  With  Five  Illustrations.  8vo.  pp. 
272,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

Ceiebrooke. — The  Lime  and  MiacELtANEOirs  Essays  of  Henhy  Thomas 

CoLBBROOKB.     The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P., 

The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  Cowell.     In  3  yols. 
Vol.1.    The  Life,     with  Portrait  and  Map.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  492. 

I4s. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.     The  Essays.     A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E.  B.  Cowixl, 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ^p. 

xvi.-544,  and  X.-520.     1873.     28s. 

Cunningham. — The   Stupa   of  Bhaehut.     A  Buddhist  Monument, 

ornamented  with  numerous  Sculptures  illustrative  of  Buddhist  Legend  and 
History  in  the  third  century  B.C.  By  Alexandee.  Cunningham,  C.S.I.,  O.I.E., 
Director-General  Arehjeological  Survey  of  India,  etc.  Royal  4to.  cloth,  gilt, 
pp.  viii.  and  144,  with  51  Photographs  and  Lithographic  Plates.  1879.     £3  3s. 

C)iniiin.g]b.%m. — The  Ancient  Geocseaphy  of  India.     I.  The  Buddhist 

Period,  including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang. 
By  .(Vlbxander  Cunningham,  Major-General,  Eoyal  Engineers  (Bengal  Re- 
tired).    With  thirteen  Maps.     8vo.  pp.  xx.  590,  olo.th.     1870.    28s. 

Cunuing'h.am. —  AECsaioioeicAL  Sukvey  op  India.  Eour  Eeports, 
made  during  the  years  1862-63-64-65.  By  Alexander  Cunningham,  Q.S.L, 
Major-General,  etc.  With  Maps  and  Plates.   Vols.  1  to  8.   8vo.  cloth.   £12. 

Dalton. — Desceiptivb  Ethnology  of  Beijgai.     By  Edwaed   Tuite 

Balton,  C.S.L,  Colonel,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  etc.  Illustrated  by  Lithograph 
Portraits  copied  from  Photographs.  3S  Lithograph  Plates.  4to.  half-calf, 
pp.  340.  £6  6s. 
Ba  Cunha. — Kotes  on  the  Histoky  and  Antiqttities  op  Chaitl  and 
Bassein.  By  J.  Gerson  da  C.unha,  M.R.CS.  and  L.M.  Eng.,  etc.  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  262.     With  1 7  photographs,  9  plates  and  a  map.     £1  5s. 

DeiBiys.-^CHiNA  and  Japan.     A  complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Torts  of 

those  countries,  together  with  Pekin,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao ;  forming 
a  Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchants,  and  Residents  in 
general;  with  56  Maps  and  Plans.  By  Wm.  Fbiederick  Mayers,  P.  R.G.S. 
H.M.'s  Consular  Service;  N.  B.  Dbnnys,  late  H.M.'s  Consular  Service;  and 
Charles  King,  Lieut.  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys. 
In  one  volume.     8vo.  pp.  600,  cloth.     162  2s. 
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Dowson.— A  Classicax  Dictionaet  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  History, 
Geography  and  Literature.  By  John  Dowson,  M.E.A.S.,  late  rofessor  in  tne 
Staff  College.  In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  412.  1S7».     id»- 

Du^t.— HisTOEicAL  Studies  and  Eeceeations.  By  Shoshee  Chottdee 
DuTT,  Eai  BahMoor.  2  vols,  demy  8to.  pp.  viu.  and  469,  and  vm.  and  Oiso. 
1879.     32«. 

CoNTEHTB  :-Vol.  1.  The  World's  History  retold-I.  The  Anoipnt  mrid.  J?- ^i,  ^'S^ 
World,  Vol.  11.  Bengali  An  Account  of  the  Country  from  theBarhest  Times.— ine  t»rea.i  yimo 
of  India.— The  Kuins  of  the  Old  World,  read  as  Milestones  of  (Hvilization. 

Elliot.— Memoirs  on  the  Histoet,  Foikxose,  and  DisiEXBUTioif  or 
''  THE  Races  op  the  North  Westekn  Provinces  of  India;  bemg  an 
amplified  Edition  of  the  original  Supplementary  Glossary  of  Indian  lerms. 
By  the  late  Sir  Henry  M.  Eiliot,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  s 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  Edited,  revised,  and  re-arranged,  by  John  Beames, 
M.R.A.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  ot 
the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Paris  and  Bengal,  and  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
London.  In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  xx.,  370,  and  396,  cloth.  With  two 
Lithographic  Plates,  one  full-page  coloured  Map,  and  three  large  coloured 
folding  Maps.     36«. 

Elliot.— The  Histoet  oe  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.    The 

^  Muhammadan  Period.  Complete  in  Eight  Vols.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  East  India  Company's  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  by  Prof.  John  Dowson,  M.E.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  With  a  Portrait  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.  8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  542, 
X.  and  S80,  cloth.     18«.  each. 

Vol.  III.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  627,  cloth.     24s. 

Vol.  IV.     8vo.  pp.  X.  and  563  cloth      2Is 

Vol.  V.     8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  576,  cloth.     21«. 

Vol.  VI.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  574,  cloth.     21s. 

Vol.  VII.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  674,  cloth.    21». 

Vol.  VIII.  8vo.  pp.  xxxii.,  444,  and  kviii.  cloth.    24j. 

Farley. — Egypt,  Ctpeus,  and  Asiatic  Ttjrket.     By  J.  Lewis  Faexet, 

Author  of  "  The  Resources  of  Turkey,"  etc.  Demy  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  xvi.-270.  10s.  6d. 

Farnham. — Homewaed.     Being  Notes  of  a  Journey  through  China, 

India,  Egypt,  and  Europe.   By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Farnham.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
400,  with  numerous  illustrations.     10s.  6(2. 

Fornander. — An  Account  of  the  Poitnesian  Kace  :  Its  Origin  and 
Migrations.     By  A.  Fornander.    Vol.  I.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.     7s.  6d. 

Forsyth. — Repoet  op  a  Mission  to  Taekund  in  1873,  under  Command 
of  Sir  T.  D.  Forsyth,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  with  Historical 
and  Geographical  Information  regarding  the  Possessions  of  the  Ameer  of 
Yarkund.  With  45  Photographs,  4  Lithographic  Plates,  and  a  large  Folding 
Map  of  Eastern  Turkestan.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  573.    jgS  5s. 

Garrett. — A  Classical  Dictionaiit  op  India,  illustrative  of  the  My- 
thology, Philosophy,  Literature,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  etc.,  of 
the  Hindus.     By  John  Garrett.     8vo.  pt).  x.  and  798.    cloth.     28s. 

Garrett. — Supplement  to  the  abote  Classical  Dictionaet  of  India. 

By  John  Garrett,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  Mysore.     8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
160.     Ts.&d. 

Gazetteer  of  th^  Central  ProTinces  of  Ijidia.  Edited  by  Charles 
GiiANT,  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissijoner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Second 
Edition.  With  a  very  large  folding  Map  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India. 
Demy  8vo.  pp.  clvii.  and  582,  cloth.  1870,     £i  is. 
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Goldstiicker. — On  the  Deficiencies  in  ihe  Pkesent  Administbatioit 
OF  Hindu  Law;  being  a  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  East  India  As- 
sociation on  the  8th  June,  1870.  By  Theodor  GoldstUcker,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  London,  &c.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  56,  sewed.    Is.  6d, 

Goiter. — The  Folx-Songs  of  Sotjtheen  India.    By  Chables  E.  GtOvee. 

Svo.  pp.  xxiii.  and  299,  cloth     10s.  6d. 

Griffin. — The  Kajas  op  the  Pitnjab.  Being  the  History  of  the  Prin- 
cipal States  in  the  Panjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. By  Lbpel  H  .  Grippin,  Bengal  Civil  Service ;  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab,  Author  of  "  The  Punjab  Chiefs,"  etc.  Second 
edition.     Eoyal  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.  and  630.     21s. 

Griffis. — The  Mikado's  Empiee.  Book  I.  History  of  Japan  from 
660  E.G.  to  1872  A.D.  Boot  II.  Personal  Experiences,  Observations,  and 
Studies  in  Japan,  1870-74.  By  "W.  E.  Grifpis.  Illustrated.  Svo  cl.,  pp. 
626.     £1. 

Hodgson. — Essays   on  the  Lansxtages,   Liteeattjbe,  and  Rbiision 

OF  Nepal  and  Tibet  ;  together  with  further  Papers  on  the  Geography, 
Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those  Countries.  By  B.  H.  Hodqson,  late 
British  Minister  at  Nepkl.     Royal  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  288.     14s. 

Hodgson. — MiscELtANEOTJS  Essays  Eelating  to  Indian  Subjects.  By 
B.  H.  Hodgson,  late  British  Minister  at  Nepal.  In  Two  Volumes.  Post  Svo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  408,  and  viii.  and  348.     1880. ,  28  s. 

Hunter. — A  Statistical  Account  op  Bengal.  ByW.  "W.  Huntee,  B.A., 

LL.D.  Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India;  one  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  M.B.G.S. ;  and  Honorary  Member 
of  various  Learned  Societies. 


VOL. 

I.  24  ParganSs  and  Sundarbana. 
II.  NadiyA  and  Jessor. 
III.  Midnapur,  Htigll  and  Hoiirali. 
IV.  BardwSn,  Birbhtim  and  BAnkurA. 
V.  Dacca,  Biikarganj,  Favldpur  and  Mai- 

mansinb. 
VI.  Chittagong    Hill    Tracts,    Chittagong, 
Noikbill,  Tipperab,  and  Hill  Tipperah 
State. 
VII.  Meldab,  Eangpur  and  Dinajpnr. 
VIII.  B4jsh4bE  and  Bogr&. 
IX.  Mursbidaad  and  PSbni. 


X.  DSrjfling,  JalpdigurJ  and  Kucb  Behar 
XI.  Patni  and  Sfiran.  [State. 

XII.  GayS,  and  ShabSbSd. 

XIII.  Tirbut  and  CharapAran. 

XIV.  Bbdgalpur  and  Santdl  Parganis. 
XV.  Mongbyr  and  Purniab. 

XVI.  Hazarib^gb  and  Lob^rdagfl. 
XVII.  Singbbflm.  Cbuti4,  Nigpur  Tributary 

States  and  Mdnbbtlm. 
XVIII.  Cuttack  and  Balasor. 
XIX.  Purl,  and  Orissa  Tributary  States. 
XX.  Fisberies,  Botany,  and  General  Index, 


Published  by  command  of  the  Government  of  India.     In  20  Vols, 
morocco.     £b. 


Svo.  half- 


Hunter  (F.  M.) — An  Accoitnt  of  the  Beitish  Settlement  op  Aden 

in     Arabia.      Compiled   by   Captain   F.    M.    Hhntee,    F.R.G.S.,   F.R.A.S., 

Assistant  Political  Resident,  Aden.     Demy  Svo.   half-morocco,  pp.  xii.-232. 

7«.  ed. 
Hunter. — Famine  Aspects  op  Bengal  Disteicts.   A  System  of  Famine 

Warnings.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A,,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  216.  1874'. 

7s.  &d. 
Huriter. — The  Indian  Mitsaxmans.     By  W.  "W.  Huntee,  B.A.,  LL.D., 

Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  etc.,  Author  of  "  The 
Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,"  etc.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  219.  1S76. 
10s.  6d. 

Japan. — Map  op  Nippon  (Japan) :  Compiled  from  Native  Maps,  and 
the  Notes  of  most  recent  Travellers.  By  E.  Henry  Bkunton,  M.IC.E., 
F.E.G.S.  1877.  In  4  sheets,  £3  ;  roller,  varnished,  dS3  10s. ;  Folded,  in  case,  £4. 
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Leitner.— SiNiN-I-IsLAM.     Being    a    Sketcli    of   the    History    and 

Literature  of  Muhammadanism  and  their  place  in  Universal  History.  -F<»'  *** 
me  of  Maulvis.  By  G.  W.  Leitner.  Part  I.  The  Early  History  of  Arabia 
to  the  fall  4if  the  Abassides.     Svo.  sened.     Lahore.     6a. 

Leland.— FusANe ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist 

Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Chables  G.  Xeland.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
ziz.  and  212.     7a.  Sd. 

Leonowens. — The  Eomance  op  Siamese  Haeem  Life.     By  Mrs.  Aitna 

H.  Leonowens,  Author  of  "  The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court.^' 
With  17  Illustrations,  principally  from  Photographs,  by  the  permission  of  J. 
Thomson,  Esq.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  278.     i4«. 

leonowens. — The    ENeusH    Govekness    at    the    Siamese    Cofet  : 

being  Recollections  of  six  years  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Bangkok.  By  Anna 
Harriette  Leonowens.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs  presented  to 
the  Author  by  the  King  of  Siam.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  332.     1870      ]2». 

McCrindle. — The  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  Peripluj  Maris  Erythraei,  by  an  Anonymous  Writer, 
and  of  Arrian's  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  Nearkhos,  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Head  of  the,|Persian  Gulf.  With  Introduction,  Commentary, 
Notes,  and  Index.     Post  8to.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  238.     1879.     7».  6d. 

McCrindle. — Ancient   India   as    Desckibbd   bt   Megasihenes   and 

Abbian.  Being  a  Translation  of  the  Fragments  of  the  Indika  of  MegasthenSs 
collected  by  Dr.  Schtvaneerk,  and  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Indika  of  Arrian. 
;By  J.  W.  McCrindle,  M.A,,  Principal  of  the  Government  College,  Patna, 
etc.  "With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Map  of  Ancient  India.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xii.-224.     1877.     7s.  6(f. 

Markham, — Tee  Naeeatives  op  the  Mission  oe  Geokge  Booie, 
B.C.S.,  to  the  Teshu  Lama,  and  of  the  Journey  of  Thomas  Manning  to  Lhasa. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  and  lives  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning, 
by  Clements  R  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations, pp.  clxi.  314,  cl.  21s. 

Marsden's  Numismata  Qrientalia.  New  International  Edition. 
See  under  Numismata  Orientalia. 

Matthews. — Ethnology  and    Phiiologt   or   the  Hidatsa  Indians. 

By  Washington  Matthews,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army.  Contents : — 
Ethnography,  Philology,  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and  English- Hidatsa  Voca- 
bulary.    8vo.  cloth.     £1  lis.  6d. 

Mayers. — Treaties  between  the  Empire  of  China  and  Foreign  Powers. 
Together  with  Regulations  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Trades.  By  W.  F. 
-Mayebs,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation  at  Peking.  8vo.  pp.  viii. 
225  and  xi.     1877.     Cloth  £2. 

Mayers. — China  and  Japan.     See  Dennts. 

Mitra. — The  ANiiauiiiEs  of  Oeissa.  By  Eajendeaiaia  Mitba. 
Vol.  I.  Published  under  Orders  of  the  Government  of  India.  Folio,  cloth, 
pp.  180.     With  a  Map  and  36  Plates.     £i  45. 

Mitra  — Bitddha  Gata  ;  the  Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni.  By  Eajen- 
DBALALA  MiTBA,  LL.D.,  CLE.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  258,  with  51  plates. 
1878.    £3.  ^ 

Moor. — The  Hindu  Pantheon.    By  Ebwaed  Mooe,  F.R.S.     A  new 

edition,  with  additional  Plates,  Condensed  and  Annotated  by  the  Uev.  W.  O. 
Simpson.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  401,  with  62  Plates,      186t.     ;6'3. 
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Morris. — A  Desceiptite  astd  HisTOEroAL  Accotjnx  op  the  Gobateey 
DisTHioT  in  the  Presidency  of  Madias  By  Henry  Mokris,  formerly  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service.  Autlior  of  a  "  History  of  India  for  Use  in  Schools  " 
and  other  works.     8vo.  cloth  (with  a  map),  pp,  xii.  and  390.    1878.     12», 

Notes,  EoiTGH,  OF  JouENFTs  made  in  the  years  1868,  1869,  1870, 1871, 
1872,  1873,  in  Syria,  down  the  Tigris,  India,  Kashmir,  Ceylon,  Japan,.Mon- 
golia,  Siberia,  the  United  States,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Australasia. 
Demy  8vo.  pp.  624,  cloth.     1875.     14s. 

Numismata  Orientalia. — The  iNTEEWATioiirAi  Ntjmismata  Oeientalia. 
Edited  by  Edward  Thomas,  P.R.S.,  etc.    Vol,  I.     Illustrated  with  20  Plates 
and  a  Map.     Royal  4to.  cloth.     £3  13«.  6d. 
Also  in  6  Parts  sold  separately,  viz. : — 

Part  I.— Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.g.,  etc.  Royal  4to.  sewed, 
pp,  84,  with  a  Plate  and  a  Map  of  the  India  of  Manu.     9s.  6rf. 

Part  II. — Coins  of  the  Urtuki  Turkumans.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  Corpus 
Christi  College  Oxford.     Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  44,  with  6  Plates.     9«. 

Part  III.  The  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Achsemeuidse.  By  Barclay  V.  Head,  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  Coins,  British  Museum.  Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  56,  with 
hree  Autotype  Plates;     10s.  6rf. 

Part  IV.  The  Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty.  By  Edward  Thomas  Rogers. 
Hoyal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  22,  and  1  Plate.     6s. 

Part  V.  The  Parthian  Coinage.  By  Percy  Gardner,  M.A.  Royal  4to.  sewed, 
pp.  iv.  and  65,  with  8  Autotype  Plates.     18s. 

Part  VI.  On  the  Ancient  Coins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon.  With  a  Discussion  of 
the  Ceylon  Date  of  the  Buddha's  Death.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  60,  with  Plate. 
10s. 

Osbum, — The  Monttmentai,  Histoet  of  Egypt,  as  recorded  on  the 
Ruins  of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  Willtam  Osburn.  Illustrated 
with  Maps,  Plates,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  461;  vii.  and  643,  cloth. 
£2  2s.     Out  of  print. 

Vol.  I. — From  the  Colonization  of  the  Valley  to  the  Visit  of  the  Patriarch  Abram. 

Vol.  II. — Fi'om  the  Visit  of  Abram  to  the  Exodus. 

Pqiiiier. — Egyptian  Cheonicles,  with  a  harmony  of  Sacred  and 
Egyptian  Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities. 
By  William  Palmer,  M.A.,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
2  vols..  8to.  cloth,  dp,  IxxiT.  and  428,  and  viii.  and  636.     1861.     12s, 

Patell. — CowASJEE  Paiell's  Cheofologt,  containing  corresponding 
Dates  of  the  different  Eras  used  by  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Hindlis, 
Mohamedans,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  By  CovfAsjEE  Sorabjeb 
Patell.     4to.  pp.  viii.  and  184,  cloth.     50s. 

Fiaton. — A  Histoet  oe  the  Egyptian  Eevoxittion,  from  the  Period  of 

the  Mamelukes  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  from  Arab  and  European 
Memoirs,  Oral  Tradition,  and  Local  Research.  By  A.  A.  Paton.  Second 
Edition.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  395,  viii.  and  446.     1870.    18s. 

Pfoundes. — Fu  So  Mimi  Bukuro. — A  Budget  oe  Japanese  Notes. 
By  Oapt.  Pfoundes,  of  Yokohama.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  184.     7s.  6d. 

Ram  Raz. — Essay  on  the  Abchitectttee  of  the  Hindus.  By  Ram  Eaz, 
Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore.  With  48  plates.  4to.  pp.  xiv,  and 
64,  sewed.     London,  1834.    £2  2s. 
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Eavenstein. — The  Ettssians  osr  the  Amtte  ;  its  Discoveiy,  Conquest, 

and  Colonization,  with  a  Description  of  the  Country,  its  Inhabitants,  Produc- 
tions, and  Commercial  Capabilities,  and  Personal  Accounts  of  Russian  Travel- 
lers. By  E.  G.  Kavenstein,  F.R.G.S.  With  4  tinted  Lithographs  and  3 
Maps.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  500.     1861.     IS. 

Eoe  and  Fryer. — Teavbls  in  India  in  ihe  Seventeenth  CENTrmr. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Eoe  and  Dr.  John  Fryer.  Reprinted  from  the  "Calcutta 
Weekly  Englishman."     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  474.     Is.  6d.' 

Routledge. — English  Utile  and  Native  Opinion  in  India.  From 
Notes  taken  in  the  years  1870-74.  By  James  Routledge.  Post  Bvo. 
cloth,  pp.  344.     10s.  6rf. 

Schlagintweit.— Glossaet  op  Geogeaphical  Teems  fuom  India  and 

Tibet,  with  Native  Transcription  and  Transliteration.  By  Hebmann  de 
Schlagint-weit.  Forming,  with  a  "  Route  Book  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  and  Turkistan,"the  Third  Volume  of  H.,  A.,  and  R.  be  Schlagintweit's 
"Eesultsof  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High- Asia."  With  an  Atlas  in 
imperial  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
293.     £i. 

Sherring. — Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes  as  represeuted  in  Benares.'  By 
the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sheering.  With  Illustrations.  4to.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxiv.  and 
408.  1872.  Cloth.  Now  £4  is.  Vol.  II.  pp.  Ixviii.  and  376.  1879. 
Cloth  £2  8«. 

Shying  — The  Sacked    City    op    the    Hindtts.      An   Account    of 
^  Benares  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.     By  the  Kev.  M.  A.   Shereing,  M.A., 
LL.D. ;  and  Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  Pitzedwakd  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  388,  with  numerous  full-page  illustrations.     21«. 

Sibree. — The  Geeat  Apeican  Island.     Chapters  on  Madagascar.     A 

Popular  Account  of  Recent  Researches  in  the  Physical  Geography,  Geology, 
and  Exploration  of  the  Country,  and  its  Natural  History  and  Botany,  and  in 
the  Origin  and  Division,  Customs  and  Language,  Superstitions,  Folk-Lore  and 
Religious  Belief,  and  Practices  of  the  Different  Tribes.  Together  with  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture  and  Early  Church  History,  from  Native  Statists  and 
Missionary  Experience.  By  the  Rev.  Jas.  Sibree,  jun.,  F.R.G.S.,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  etc.  Demy  Bvo.  cloth,  with  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations, pp.  xii.  and  372.     12s. 

Smith. — CoNTEiBirTioNs  towaeds  the  Mateeia  Medica  and  Natueal 

History  of  China.  For  the  use  of  Medical  Missionaries  and  Native  Medical 
Students.  By  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B.  London,  Medical  Missionary  in 
Central  China.     Imp.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  240.     1870.     £1  Is. 

Strangford. — Oeiginal  Letiees  .ind  Papees  op  the  late  Viscount 

Stkangfoed,  upon  Philological  and  Kindred  Subjects.  Edited  byViscouxTESS 
Stkangford.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  and  2S4.     1878.     12s.  6rf. 

Thomas. — Comments  on  Keoeni  Pehlvi  Decipheements.     "With  an 

Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets,  and  contributions  to 
the  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabarist&n.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By 
Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.  56,  and  2  plates,  cloth,  sewed.  3s.  6d. 
Thomas. — Sassanian  Coins.  Communicated  to  the  Numismatic  Society 
of  London.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Two  parts.  With  3  Plates  and  a  Wood- 
cut.     12mo.  sewed,  pp.  43.     &s, 

Thpmas. — Jainism  ;  or,  The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  With  Illustrations 

/   of  tbe  Ancient  Eeligions  of  the  East,  from  the  Pantheon  of  the  Indo-Scythians. 

To  which  is  added  a  Notice  on  Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.     By  Edwakd 

Thomas,  F.R.S.     8v.  pp.  viii.,  24  and  82.    With  two  Autotype  Plates  aud 

Woodcuts.     7s.  6rf. 
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Thomas. — Eecobbs  op  the  Gupta  Dtnasit.  Illustrated  by  Inscrip- 
tions, Written  History,  Local  Tradition  and  Coins.  To  whioli  is  added  a 
Chapter  on  the  Arabs  in  Siud.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Folio,  with  a 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  64.     Price  lis. 

Thomas.^THE  Cheonicies  op  the  YAskks  Kings  of  Dehij.  Illus- 
trated by  Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  Edwakd 
Thomas,  F.R.S.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  With 
numerous  Copperplates  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  467. 
1871.    £1  8«. 

Thomas. — The  Eetentje  Eesoueces  op  the  Mughal  Empiee  ts  India, 

from  A.D.  1693  to  a.d.  1707.  A  Supplement  to  "  The  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n 
Kings  of  Delhi."  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  60,  cloth. 
3s.  ad. 

Thorburn. — BanntJ  ;  or,  Our  Afghan  frontier.  By  S.  S.  Thoebuen, 
I.C.S.,  Settlement  Officer  of  the  BannrS  District.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  480. 
18«. 

Watson. — Index  to  the  Native  aitd  Scieniieic  Names  op  Indian  and 
OTHER  Eastern  Economic  Plants  and  Products,  originally  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  '  By  John 
Forbes  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Reporter  on  the 
Products  of  India.     Imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  650.     £1   \\s.  6d. 

West  and  Buhler. — 'A  Digest  of  the  Hindtj  Law  op  Inheeitancb 

and  Partition,  from  the  Replies  of  the  S&stris  in  the  several  Courts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  With  Introduction,  Notes  and  Appendix.  Edited  by 
Raymond  West  and  J.  G.  Buhler.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  674.     gills.  M. 

Wheeler. — The  Histoet  op  India  prom  the  Eaehest  A&s.    By  J. 

Talboys  Wheeler,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 

Foreign  Department,  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Record  Commission,  author  of 

"  The  Geography  of  Herodotus,"  etc.  etc.     Demy  8vo.  cl. 
Vol.  I.  The  Vedic  Period  and  the  Maha  Bharata.    pp.  Ixxv.  and  576. 
Vol.  II.,  The  Ramayana  and  the  Brahmanic  Period,     pp.  Ixxxviii.  and  680,   with 

two  Maps.      21s. 
Vol.  Ili  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Brahmanical  Revival,    pp.  484,  with  two  maps.    18s. 
VoKI-^^,  Part  I.   Mussulman  Rule.    pp.  xxxii.  and  320.     14s. 
Vol:  IV.   Part  II.     In  the  press. 

Whiefler. — Eaelt  Eecoeds  op  Beitish   India.      A  History  of   the 

English  Settlement  in  India,  as  told  in  the  Government  Records,  the  works  of 
old  travellers  and  other  contemporary  Documents,  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  rise  of  British  Power  in  India.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeleb. 
Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.  and  392.     1878.     15s. 

'Vl^Uiams. — MoDEEN  India  and  the  Indians.  Being  a  Series  of 
Impressions,  Notes,  and  Essays.  By  Monieb  Williams,  D.C.L.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Augmented  by  considerable  Additions.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  366.     With  Map.     1879.     14s. 

Wise. — CoMMBNTAEY  ON  THE  HiNDTj  Stsiem  oe  Medicine,  By  T.  A. 
Wise,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service.    8vo.,  pp.  xx.  and  432,  cloth.    7s.  6d, 

Wise. — Review  op  the  Histoet  op  Medicine.  By  Thomas  A. 
Wise,  M.D.  2  vols.  8to.  cloth.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xcviii.  and  397;  Vol.  II., 
pp.  674.     IDs. 
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THE  EELIGIONS  OF  THE  EAST. 

A^iGrantli  (Tlie)j  or,  The  Holt  SciapiTiBEs  op  the  Sikhs,  trans- 

'  lated  from  the  original  Gurmukhi,  with  Introductory  Essays,  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Trumpp,  Professor  Regius  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
e>o.  Roy.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  866.  £2  12s.  6cl. 
Alabaster.— The  "Wheel  of  the  Lav:  Buddhism  illustrated  from 
Siamese  Sources  by  the  Modern  Buddhist,  a  Life  of  Buddha,  and  an  account  of 
H.M.  Consulate-General  in  Siam.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  Iviii.  sad  321.  1871. 
l^f. 

Amberley. — Aw    Analysis    op    Eeligiotts    Beliep.       By    Viscount 

-'    Amberlet.     2  vols.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  xvi.  496  and  512.     1 876.     30«. 

Apastambiya  Dharma  Sutram.— Aphorisms  op  the  SaceBd  Laws  op 

THE  H I N  D  us,  by  Apastamba.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  G.  Biihler. 
By  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  2  parts.  8vo.  cloth,  1868-71. 
£1  is.  6d. 

Arnold  (Edwin). — TaiE  Light  op  Asia  ;  or,  The  Great  Kenunciation 
(Mahabhinishkramana).  Being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of 
India,  and  Founder  of  Buddhism  (as  told  by  an  Indian  Buddhist).  By  Edwin 
ABNOtD,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8to.  pp.  zvi.  and  2S8. 
1880.     7s.  6d. 

Baneijea. — The  Akian  Witness,  or  the  Testimony  of  Arian  Scriptures 
in  corroboration  of  Biblical  History  and  the  Rudiments  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
Including  Dissertations  on  the  Original  Home  and  Early  Adventures  of  Indo- 
Arians.    By  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Baneejea.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xviii.  and  236.   8s.  6d. 

BeaL — Teatels  op  Pah  Hian  and  Sttno-Yun,  Buddhist  Pilgrims 
from  China  to  India  (400  A.n.  and  SIS  a.b.)  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
by  S.  Beal  (B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  a  Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty's 
Fleet,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Author  of  n  Translation  of 
the  Pratim61tsha  and  the  AmMsllba  Sfltra  from  the  Chinese.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
Ix^iii.  and  '210,  cloth,  ornamental,  with  a  coloured  map.    Out  of  print. 

Beal. — A  Catena  op  Buddhist  Sceiptttees  peom  the  Chinese.    By  S. 

Beal,  B. A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  a  Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty's  Fleet, 
etc.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  436.     1871.     15s. 

Be^l. — The    Eomantic    Legend    op    SIkhta    Buddha.      Prom  the 

■''  Chinese-Sanscrit  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal,  Author  of  "  Buddhist  Pilgrims," 
etc.     Cronn  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  400.     1875.     12s. 

Beal. — Texts  feom  the  Buddhist  Canon,  commonly  tnown  as 
Dhammapada.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  S.  Beal,  B.A.,  Professor  of 
Chinese,  University  of  London.  "With  accompanying  Narrative.  Post  8vo. 
pp.  viii.  and  176,  cloth.     7s.  6d. 

BigaMet.— The  Lipe   oe  Legend  op  Gaudama,  the  Buddlia  of  the 

Burmese,  with  Annotations,  the  "Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the 
Phongyies,  or  Burmese  Monks.  By  the  Right  Reverend  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of 
Ramatha,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  Third  Edition.  In  two  volumes. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  288  and  336.     21s. 

Brockie. — Indian  Philosophy.     Introductory  Paper.      By  "Wjiliam 

BiiooKiE,  Author  of  "  A  Day  in  the  Land  of  Scott,"  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  26. 
sewed.     1872.    ed.  rr       • 

Brown. — The  Deevishbs  ;  or,  Oeienxal  Spieitualism.    By  John  P. 

Brown,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Constantinople.  With  twenty-four  Illustrations.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.  and  415.     lis. 
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Callaway. — The  Eeligiotjs  Stsiem  of  the  Amazulit. 

Part  1 — Unkulunkulu ;    or,   the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 

Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a  translation 

into  English,  and  Notes.     By  the  Eev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.   Svo.  pp.  128> 

sewed.     1868.     4s. 
Part  II. — Amatongo;  or,  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amazalu,  in 

their  own  words,  with  a  translation  into  English,  and  Notes.     By  the  Eev. 

Canon  CallawaV,  M.D.     1869.     8vo.  pp.  197,  sewed.     1869.    4s. 
Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubula ;  or,  Divination,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 

their  own  words.     With  a  translation  into  English,  and  Notes.     By  the  Eer. 

Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     8vo.  pp.  150,  sewed.     1870.     is. 
Part  IV.— Abatatati,  or  Medioal  Magic  and  Witchcraft,  8vo.  pp.  40,  sewed.  Is.  Gd. 
Chalmers. — The  OKiGnr  of  the  Chtnese;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  the 

connection  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations  in  their  Religion,  Superstitions 
Arts,  language,  and  Iraditions.    By  John  Chalmers,  A.M.    Foolscap  Swo, 
cloth,  pp.  78.     5s. 
Clarke. — Ten  Geeat  EELi&ioisrs :  an  Essay  in  Comparative  Theology. 
By  James  Freeman  Clahke.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  s.  and  528.     1871.     ISs. 

Clarke. — Seepent   and    Sita  Woeship,   and  Mythology  in   Central 

America,  Africa  and  Asia.     By  Hyde  Clarke,  Esq.     8vo.  sewed.     Is. 

Cp6way. — The  Sacked  AiraHoioeT.     A  Book  of  Ethnical  Scriptures. 

Collected  and  edited  by  M.    D.  Cotsiway.     4th  edition.     Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
,pp.  xvi.  and  480.     12s. 

(^mara  Swamy. — The  DAiHivAifSA ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth- 
Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  The  Pali  Text  and  its  Translation  into  English, 
with  Notes.  By  Sir  M.  CoomIra  Swamy,  Mndeli^.  Demy  8vo.  doth,  pp. 
174.     1874.     10s.  ed. 

Cjromara  Swamy.— The  DathXtansa  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tsoth- 
Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  English  Translation  only.  With  Notes.  Demv 
ivo.  cloth,  pp.  100.     1874.     65. 

Cff^mara  Swamy. — Sutta  NipIia;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Disconrses 
of  Gotama  Buddha.  Translated  from  the  Pali,  with  Introduction  aud  Notes. 
By  Sir  M.  Coomaha  Swamv.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  I60-.     1874.     6s. 

Coran. — Exteacts  fkom  the  Cobak  nr  the  Oeiginai,,  wiih  Engiish 
Rendering.  Compiled  by  Sir  William  Muib,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
the  "Life  of  Mahomet."     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  58.     2s.  6rf.     (Nearly  ready.) 

Cu^ingham. — The  Bhilsa  Topes  ;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 

India :  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline 
of  Buddhism  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Opening  and  Examination  of  the  various 
Groups  of  Topes  around  Bhilsa.  By  Brev.-Major  Alexander  Cunningham, 
Bengal  Engineers.  Illustrated  with  thirty-three  Plates.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  370, 
cloth.  1854.  £2  2s. 
Da  Cnnha. — Memoie  on  the  Hisioet  of  the  Tooth-Eexic  of  Cetion  ; 

with  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  System  of  Gautama  Buddha.     By  J.  Gerson 
DA  CuNHA.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.xiv.  and  70.   With  4  photographs  and  cuts,     7s.  6d. 

Dickson. — The  PaiiMOKKHA,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Priests.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation,  and  Notes,  by  J.  F. 
Dickson,  M.A      8vo.  sd.,  pp.  69.     2s. 

Edkius. — Chinese  Budbhism.  A  Volume  of  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Critical.  By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  China's  Place  in  Philology," 
'.'Religion  in  China,"  etc.,  etc.    Post  8vo.  cloth  (In  preparation.) 

Edkins. — Religion  in   China,    containing  a  Brief  Account  of  the 

Three    Religions   of  the   Chinese,   with    Observations    on    the   Prospects   of 
Christian  Conversion  amongst  that  People.   By  Joseph  EdkiNs,  D.  D.   Second 
Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  276.    Yi.  6d. 
Eitel.^HANDBOos:  foe  the  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhism.     By  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  EiTEL,  L.  M.  S.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  224.     18s. 
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Eitel. — Buddhism:   its  Historical,  Tteoretical,  and  Popular  Aspects. 
*      la   Three   Lectures.     By  Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.   Ph.D.     Second   Edition, 
rtemy  Sto.  sewed,  pp.  130.     5«. 

Examination  (Candid)  of  Theism. — ^By  Piysicus.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 

'    xviii.  and  198.     1878.     la.  6d. 

Faber. — A  sytbmaticai  Digest  oe  the  DociEnfEs  of  Confuohts, 
according  to  the  Analects,  Great  LBARwiNa,  and  Doctbine  of  the  Mean, 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Authorities  upon  CoNFtrcius  and  Confucianism. 
By  Ebnst  Fabeb,  Rhenish  Missionary."  Translated  from  the  German  by  P. 
G.  von  MoUendorff.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  131.     1875.     12«.  6d. 

Giles. — Ebcoed  of  the  Buddhist  Kingdoms.  Translated  from  the 
Chinese  by  H.  A.  Giles,  of  H.M.  Consular  Service.  Svo.  sewed,  pp. 
X.-129     5a. 

Giles. — HEBEETiv  AND  CHEisTiAif   Eeooeds.     An  Historical  Enquiry 

■  concerning  the  Age  and  Authorship  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Giles,  Rector  of  Sutton,  Surrey.  Now  first  published  complete, 
2  Vols.  Vol.  I.,  Hebrew  Records ;  Vol.  II.,  Christian  Records.  Svo.  cloth, 
pp.  442  and  440.     1877.     24«. 

Gubematis. — ^Zoological  Mtthologt;  or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 

By  Angelo  de  Gubern atis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature 
in  the  Institute  di  Studii  Superior!  e  di  Ferfezionamento  at  Florence,  etc.  In 
2  vols.     Svo.  pp.  xxvi.  and  432,  vii.  and  442.     28s. 

Hardy. — Cheistianitt  and  Bttddhism  Compaeed.  By  the  late  Eev. 
"   E.  Spence  Habdt,  Hon.  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society.   Svo.  sd.  pp.  138.  6a. 

Hang. — Essays  on  the  Saceed  Language,  Weitings,  and  Religion 
OF  THE  Parsis.  By  Mabtjn  Haug,  Ph.D.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by 
E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.     Post  Svo.  pp.  xvi.  and  428,  cloth,  lbs. 

Haug. — The  Aitaeeta  Beahmanam  of  the  Rig  Veda  :  containing  the 
Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers, 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedic  Religion. 
Edited, Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2  Vols.  Crown  Svo. 
Vol.  I.  Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a  Map 
of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  '  Vol.  11.  Transla- 
tion with  Notes,  pp.  544.     £2  2s. 

Hawken. — TJpa-Sastea  :  Comments,  Linguistic  and  Doctrinal,  on 
Sacred  and  Mythic  Literature.  By  J.  D.  Hawken.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.-288. 
la.  6d. 

luman. — Ancient  Pagan  and  Modern  Cheistian  Symbolism  Exposed 
^  and  Explained.  By  Thomas  Inman,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xl.  and  148.     1874.     7«.  6d. 

Johnson. — Oeiental  Religions  and  their  Relation  to  Universal  Reli- 
gion. By  Samuel  Johnson.  First  Section — India.  In  2  Volumes,  post  Svo. 
cloth,  pp.  408  and  402.     2U 

Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Eor 

Papers  on  Buddhism  contained  in  it,  see  page  9. 

Eist£er. — Buddha  and  his  Doctrines.    A  Bibliographical  Essay.    By 

Otto  Kistneb.    Imperial  Svo.,  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.     2s.  6d. 

Eorah  (The) ;  commonly  called  The  Alcoean  of  Mohammed.  Trans- 
lated into  English  immediately  from  the  original  Arabic.  By  Geoboe  Sale, 
Gent.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Mohammed.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  472.  7s. 

Lane. — Selections  feom  the  Kuean.*  By  Edwaed  Y/'illiam  Lane. 
A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane 
PooLE.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  and  172.     9a. 

Legge. — Confucianism  in  Kelaiion  to  Cheistianitt.     A  Paper  read 

before  the  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  on  May  11,  1877.  By  Rev. 
James  Leqoe,  D.D.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  12.     1877.     Is.  6d. 
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^fk%^- — The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Conftjcitjs.  With  Explanatory- 
Notes.  By  James  Lbqge,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  vi. 
and  338.     1877.     10«.  6A 

Leg^e. — The  Life  and  "Woeks  of  Mencius.     "With  Essays  and  Notes. 

^       By  James  Leqqe.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  402.     1875.     12s. 

legge.— Chinese  Classics,    v.  under  "Chinese,"  p.  39. 

I^pi&h. — The  Eeligion  of  the  Would.    By  H.  Stone  Leigh.     12mo. 

'^      pp.  xii.  66,  cloth.     1869.     2i.  M. 

M'Clatchie. — Confucian    Cosmogony.       A    Translation     (with    the 

Chinese  Text  opposite)  of  Section  49  (Treatise  on  Cosmogony)  of  the  "  Com- 
plete Worlcs  "  of  the  Philosopher  Choo-Foo-Tze.  With  Explanatory  Notes  by 
.theRev.  Th.  M'Ci.ATOHiE,  M.A.    Small  4to.  pp.  xviii.  and  162.    1874.     12s.  6d. 

Mills. — The  Indian  Saint;  or,  Buddha  and  Buddhism. — A  Sketch 
Historical  and  Critical.    By  C.  D.  B.  Mills.     8vo.  cl.,  pp.  192.     7s.  6rf. 

Mitra.—  Buddda  Gaya,  the  Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni.  By  Eajen- 
dbalala  Mitea,  LL.D.,  CLE.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  258,  with  51  Plates. 
1878.     £3. 

Muhammed. — The  Life  of  Muhammed.     Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn 

Ishak  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  WUsten- 
FELu.  The  Arabic  Text.  8vo.  pp.  1026,  sewed.  Price  21s.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  8vo.  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266,  sewed.  7s.  M.  Each 
part  sold  separately. 
The  text  based  on  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Gotha  and  Leyden  Libraries,  has 
been  c^'efuUy  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  witli  the  utmost  exactness. 

Mnir. — Meteical  Tbanslations  pbom  Sanskeit  "Weixees.     "With  an 

Introduction,  Prose  Version,  and   Parallel  Passages  from   Classical  Authors. 
By  J.  MuiR,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  etc.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xliv.  and  376.     14s. 
....  A  Tolume  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  alike  of  tile  religious  and  moral 
sentiments,  and  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  best  Sanskrit  writers.— ^ti-Hi&w^A  Bmly  Review. 

Muirj;^OEiGiNAL  Sanskeit  Texts — v.  under  Sanskrit. 

Mj^Jer. — The  Saceed  Hymns  of  the  Beahmins,  as  preserved  to  us 
in  the  oldest  collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Ilig-Veda-Sanhita,  translated  and 
explained.  By  F.  Max  MiiLLER,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  ;  Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford.  Volume  I.  Hymns  to  the  Maruts  or 
the  Storm  Gods.     Svo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.      T2s.  6d. 

Miiller. — Lectuee    on  Buddhist  Nihilism.     By  E.   Max  MUllee, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  etc.  Delivered  before  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  German  Philologists,  at  Kiel,  28th  September,  1869.  (Translated 
fyom  the  German.)     Sewed.     1869.     Is. 

ir^man. — Hbbkew  Theism.     By  F.  "W.  Newman.     Eoyal  Svo.  stiff 

Tjrappers,  pp.  viii.  and  172.     1874.     4s.  6d. 
Priaulx. — Qujestiones   Mosaics  ;    or,   the   first  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  compared  with  the  remains   of   ancient  religions.     By  Osmond    de 
Beauvoir  Priaulx.     8to.  pp.  viii.  and  548,  cloth.     12s. 

Rig-Veda  Sauhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.  Con- 
stituting the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Eig-veda ;  the  oldest  authority  for 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Sanskrit  by  the  late  H.  H.  "Wilson,  M.A.  2nd  Ed.,  with  a  Postscript  by 
Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall.     Vol.  I.     8yo.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  348,  price  21s.  _ 

Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constitut- 
ing the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  oldest 
Authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  etc.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta 
Sanskrit  College. .  Vol.  IV.,  8vo.,  pp.  214,  cloth.  14s. 
A  few  copies  of  Vols.-  II.  cmd-III.  still-left.    -  -  [  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  in  the  Press, 
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I^acred  Books  (The)  oi'  the  East.     Translated  by  various  Oriental 

■'        Scholars,  and  Edited  by  F.  Max-  Miiller. 

Vol.  I.     The  UpanishadB.    Translated  by  F.  Mai  Midler.    Part  I.  The  Khan- 

dogya-Upanishad.      The    Talavak^ra-Upanishad.       The    Altareya^Aranjaka. 

The  Kaushitaki-BrShmana-Upanishad  and  the  Vagasansyl-Samhita-Upanisbad-. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  320.     10s.  ed.  ^ 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Apastamba, 

Gautama,  V^sishtha,  and  Baudhayana.     Translated  by  Georg  Biihler.     Part  I. 

Apastamba  and  Gautama.     Post  8to.  cloth,  pp.  Ix.  and  312.     1S79.     10».  6rf. 
Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.     The  Texts  of  Confiicianism.     Translated 

by-  James  Legge.     Part  I.  The  Shii  King.     The  Religious  Portions  of  the  Shih 

Kit^.    The  HsiSo  King.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.  and  492.     1879.    12».  6A 
Schlagintw^it. — Bttddhism  iir  Tibet.     Illustrated  by  Literary  Bbcu- 

ments  and  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.     With  an  Account  of  the  Bndtlbist 

Systems  preceding  it  in  India.     By  Emil  Schlagintweit,  LL.D.     With  a 

FoUo  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  Prints  in  the  Text.     Royal 

8to>,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404.    £2  2s. 

Sherring. — The  Hindoo  Pilgrims.  By  tbe  Eev.  M.  A.  SHEEEnfct,. 
^   Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  125.     5s. 

Sm^. — Sakhee  Book  ;  or,  the  Description  of  Gooroo  Gobind  Singh's 
Religion  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  Gooroo  Mukhi  into  Hindi,  and  after- 
wards into  English.  IBy  Sirdar  Attar  Singh,  Chief  of  Bhadour.  With  the 
Author's  piiotograph.     8vo.  pp.  xviii.  and  205.     Benares,  1873.     15*. 

Syed  Ahmad. — A  Sehies  of  Essays  on  the  Life  op  Mohammed,  and 

Subjects  subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahador,  C.S.I. ,  Author 
of  the  "  Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,"  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  AUyguch  Scien- 
tific Society.  8to.  pp.  532,  with  4  Genealogical  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  a  Coloured 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     aSl  10s. 

Thomas. — Jaiotsm;  or,  The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.    "With  Illustrations 

'   of  the  Ancient  Religions  of  the  East,  from  the  Pantheon  of  the  Indo-ScytMans. 

To  which  is  added  a  Notice  on  Baotrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.    By  Edward 

Thomas,  F.R.S.    8to.  pp.  viii.,  24  and  82.    With  two  Autotype  Plates  and 

Wpodcuts.     7s.  6rf. 

Tieje. — Outlines  op  the  Histobt  op  Eelimon  to  the  Spread  of  the 
Universal  Religions.  By  C.  P.  Tiele,  Dr.  Theol.  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Religions  in  the  University  of  Leiden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  J. 
EsTLiN  Carpenter,  M.A.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xix.  and  249.     7s.  Bd. 

Vishnu-Purana  (The)  ;   a  System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 

Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly 
from  otter  PurS-nas.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A. ,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Fitzedward 
Hall.  In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  cxl.  and  200;  Vol.  II.  pp.  343  ;  Vol.  III., 
pp.  348;  Vol.  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth;  Vol.  V.Part  I.  pp.  392,  cloth.  10s.  6rf.  each. 
Vol.  v.,  Part  2,  containing  the  Index,  compiled  hy  Fitzedward  Hall.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  268.     12s. 

Wake. — The  Etoltjtion  op  Mobalitt.  Being  a  History  of  the 
Development  of  Moral  Culture.  By  C.  Staniland  Wake,  author  of 
"Chapters  on  Man," etc.  Two  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  506,  xii.  and  474. 
21s. 

Wilson. — "Works  of  the  late  Hoeace  Hatman  "Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Member  of  the  Royal  .\siatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  andof  the  Oriental 
Soc.  of  Germany,  etc,  and  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Vols  I.  and  II.  Essays  and  Lectdres  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Collected  and  edited  by  Dr. 
Keinhold  Rost.     2  vols,  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  399,  vi,  and  416.     21s. 
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POLYGLOTS. 

Beames. — Ouilines  of  Indian  Philology.  With  a  Map,  skowing  the 
Distribution  of  the  Indian  Languages.  .Bjf  John  Beames.  Second  enlarged  and 
revised  edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  96.     6s. 

Beames. — A  Compabaiite  Geammab,  of  the  Modern  Abtan  Langtjages 

OF  IniiIa  (to  wit),  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Uriya,  and 
Bengali.     By  John  Beames,  Bengal  C.S.,  M..E,.A.S.,  &c. 

Vol.  I.. On  Sounds.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi  and  360.     16s. 

Vol.11.  The  Noun  and  the  Pronoun.  8v-o.cloth,.pp.  xii.  and  348.      16s. 

Vol  III.  The  Verb.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  316.     16s. 
Bellows. — ^English  Outline  Vocabitlaiiy,  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Languages.    Arranged  by  John  Bellows.    With 
Notes  on  the  writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters.By     Professor  Stomers, 
King's  College, LondoA.     Crown  8to.,  pp.  6  and  368,  cloth.     6s. 

Bellows.  — Otjiline  Diction AEY,roE  the  itsb  of  Missionasies,  Explorers, 

and  students  of  Language.  ByMAX  Muller,  M.A.,Taylorian  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing 'Foreign  Languages.  The  Vocabulary  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.  Crown  8vo.  Limp  morocco,  pp.  xxxi.  and  368.  7s.  ^d. 
Caldwell. — A  Compasative  Geammae  op  the  Deavidian,  oe  Sottth- 

Indian  Family  of  Lanouages.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  LL.D.  A 
Second,  corrected,  and  enlarged  Edition.     Demy  8vo'.  pp.  805.     1875.     28s. 

Calligaris.— Le   Compagnon  de  Tors,  ott  Dictionnaiee  Poltgloite. 

Par  leColonel  Louis Calligahis, Grand  Officier,  etc.  (French — Latin — Italian — 
Spanish— Portuguese — German — English — Modern  Greek — Arabic — Turkish.) 
2  vols.  4to.,  pp.  1157  and  7't6.    Turin.     ^64  4s. 

Campbell. — Specimens  oe  the  Langitages  of  India,  including  Tribes 

-of  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Eastern  Frontier.  By  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  M.-P.    Polio,  paper,  pp.  308.     1874.     £1  l\s.  6d. 

Clarke. — ^Researches  in  .Pee-histoeic  and  Phoio-histoeic  Compaea- 
TivE  Philology,  M.ythology,  and  AnoHiEOLOGY,  in  connexion  with  the 
Origin  of  Culture  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sumerian  Families.  By  Hyde 
Clarke.      Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  74.     1875.    -2s.  6«?. 

Oust. A    SlCETCH    OF    THE    MoDERN    LaNGUAGBS     OF    THE     EaST     InDIES. 

Accompanied  by  Two  Language  Maps.     By  R.  Gust.     Post  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and 

198,  cloth.      12s. 
Douse. — Geimm's  Law  ;  A  Study  :  or.  Hints  towards  an  Explanation 

of  the  so-called,  "  Lautversohiebung."    To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  on 

-the  Primitive  Indo-European  iK,  aad-several  Appendices.    By  T.  LeMarohant 

Douse.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  230.    10s.  6d. 
Dwight. — ^Modeen  Philology  :  Its  Discovery,  Histoiy,  and  Influence. 

New  edition,  with  Maps,  Tabular  Views,  and  an  Index.     By  Benjamin  W. 

DwiGHT.    iln  two  vols.  cr.  8vo.  eloth.     First. series,  pp.  S60-;  second  series, 

np.  li.  and  554.      £l. 

Ediliis.— China's  Place  in  Philology.   An  Attempt  to  show  that  the 
'    Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have,  a  Common  Origin.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Edkins.     Crown.-8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiii.iand  403.     10«.6d. 

Ellis. — ^Eteuscan  .Kumeeals.     By  JRobekt  jEllis,  B.D.    8vo.  sewed, 

pp.52.    iis.M. 
Willis. — The  Asiatic  Affinities  of  the  Old  Itaxians.     By  Eobeet 

Ellis,  B.D.,  FellowOf  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of  "Ancient 

Routes  between  Italy  and  Gaul."     CrOwn'Svo.  pp. -iv.  166,  cloth.  1870.     5s. 
Ellis. — On  NumbEals,  as  Signs  of  PrimeTal  Unity  among  Mankind. 

By   Robert  Ellis,  B.D.,   Late 'Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,   Cambridge, 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  94.     3s.  6rf. 
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Ellis. — Peeutia   Sctthica.     The   Quicliua  Language  of  Peru:    its 

derivation  from  Central  Asia  with  the  American  languages  in  general,  and  with 
the  Turanian  and  Iberian  languages  of  the  Old  World,  including  the  Basque, 
the  Lycian,  and  the  Pre- Aryan  language  of  Etruria.  By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D, 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  219.     1875.     6». 

English  and  Welsh  Languages. — The  Inplttence  of  ihb  English  akd 

Welsh  Languages  upon  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intended  to  suggest  the  importance  to  Philologers,  Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers,  and  others,  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  Family  of  Languages.     Square,  pp.  30,  sewed.    1869.    \s. 

Grammatography. — A  Manual  of  Kepeeencb  to  the  Alphabets  of 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.    Based  on  the  Gerpian  Compilation  of  F. 

Ballhorn.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  80,  cloth.     7s.  60;. 
The  '*  Grammatography"  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  compendious  introdudtion  to  the  reading 
of  the  most  important  ancient  and  modern  languages.    Simple  in  its  design,  it  will  be  consulted 
with  advantage  by  the  philological  student,  the  amateur  linguist,  the  bookseller,  the  corrector  of 
the  press,  and  the  diligent  compositor. 

ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 

Afghan  (or  Pushto),  Czechian(or Bohemian).  Hebrew  (current hand).  Polish. 

Amharic.  Banish.  Hebrew  (Judseo-Ger-     Pushto  (or  Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon.  Demotic.  Hungarian.  [man).Ilomaic(ModemGreek 

Arabic.  Estrangelo.  lUyi-ian.  Eussian. 

Arabic  Ligatures.  Ethiopic.  Irish.  Eunes. 

Aramaic.  Etruscan.  Italian  (Old).  Samaritan. 

Archaic  Characters.  Georgian.  Japanese.  Sanscrit. 

Armenian.  Gennan.  Javanese.  Servian. 

Assyrian  Cuneiform.  Glagolitic.  Lettish.  Slavonic  (Old). 

Bengali.  Gothic.  Mantshu.  Sorbian  (or  Wendish). 

Bohemian  (Czechian).  Greek.  Median  Cuneiform.        Swedish. 

Btigls,  Greek  Ligatures.  Modem  Greek(Romaic]Syriac. 

Burmese.  Greek  (Archaic).  Mongolian.  Tamil. 

Canarese  (or  CainMaca).  Guierati(orGiizzerattc).  Numidian.  Telugu. 

Chinese.  Hieratic.  OldSlavonic(orCyrillic).  Tibetan. 

Coptic.  Hieroglyphics.  Palmyrenian.  Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitic.  Hebrew.  Persian.  Wallachian. 

Cufic.  Hebrew  (Archaic),  Persian  Cuneiform.         Wendish  (or  Sorbian), 

CriUic  (or Old  Slavonic).  Hebrew  (Rabbinical).  Phoenician.  ?end. 

Grey. — Handbook  of  Afeican,  Atjstealian,  and  Polynesian-  Phi- 

LOLOGT,  as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Tif.  H.  I.  Bleek. 

Vol.  I.      Part  I.— South  Africa.    8vo.  pp.  186.    20i. 

Vol.  I.      Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn) .    Svo.  pp.  70.    4s. 

Vol.  J.      Part  3. — Madagascar.    Svo.  pp.  24.    2*. 

Vol.  II.    Part  1. — Australia.    Svo.  pp.  iv.  and  44.    38. 

Vol.  II.  Pai-t  2 — Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and 
others.    Svo.  p.  12.    Is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Eotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).    Svo.  no.  34.    2s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.  Svo  pp 
76.    7s.  , 

Vol.11.    Fart  4  (con^inua^on). — Polynesia  and  Borneo,    Svo.  pp.  77-154.    7s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  1.— Manuscripts  and  Incunables.    Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  24.    2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  1.— Early  Printed  Books.    England.    Svo.  pp.  vi.  and  266.    12s. 

Gnbernatis. — Zoological  Mythology;    or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 

l/^.„  By  Astgelo  de  Gubehnatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature 
in  the  Institute  di  Studii  Superiori  e  di  Perfezionamento  at  Florence,  etc.  In 
2  vols.     Svo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  432,  vii.  and  442.     28s. 

Hunter. — A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Non-Aryan  Languages  of 
India  and  High  Asia.  With  a  Dissertation,  Political  and  Linguistic,  on  the 
Aboriginal  Races.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Fell.  Ethnol. 
Soc,  Author  of  the  "Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,"  of  H.M.'s  Civil  Service. 
Being  a  Lexicon  of  144  Languages,  illustrating  Turanian  Speech.  Compiled 
from  the  Hodgson  Lists,  Government  Archives,  and  Original  MSS.,  arranged 
"'  with  Prefaces  and  Indices  in  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Latin. 

L,      Large  4to.  cloth,  toned  paper,  pp.  230.     1869.     42j. 
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Kilgour.— The  Hebee-w  ok  Ibeeian  Eace,  including  the  Pelasgians, 
the  Phenioians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  others.  BtHenet  Kilgoub.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  76.     1872.     2s.  6d. 

March. — A  Comparative  Q-rammar  op  the  As-glo-Saxon-  Language  ; 

in  which  its  forms  are  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High-German.  By 
Francis  A.  March,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  253.     1877.     10s. 

IfOtley. ^A  COMPAEATIVE  GSAMMAE  01'  THE  FeeNCH,  ItaIIAN,  SpASTISH, 

AND  Portuguese  Languages.  By  Edwin  A.  Notlet.  Crown  oblong  8yo. 
cloth,  pp.  XT.  and  396.     7».  M. 

Oppert  (G.)— On  the  Classification  of  Languages.  A  Contribution  to 
Comparative  Philology.     8to.  pp.  vi.  and  146.     1879.     6s. 

Oriental  Congress.— Eeport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Interna- 
_  tionalCongressofOrientaUstsheldinLondou,  1874.    Eoy.  8T0.paper, pp.  76.  5s. 

Oriental  Congress  — Teastsactions  of  the  Second  Session  oe  the 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  in  London  in  September, 
1874.  Edited  by  Robert  K.  Douglas,  Honorary  Secretary.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  456.    21s.    • 

Pezzi. — AETAic  Philoioqt,  according  to  the  most  recent  Eesearches 
(Glottologia  Aria  Reoentissima),  Remarks  Historical  and  Critical.  By 
DoMENico  Pezzi,  Membro  della  Facolta  de  Filosofia  e  lettere  della  R. 
Universit.  di  Torino.  Translated  by  E.  S.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Gonville  and  Cains  College.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  199.     6s. 

Sayce. — An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes.  By  A.  H. 
Sayce,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.     1872.     7s.  6d.  ..     «J~ 

Sayce.  —  The  Peinciples  op  Compaeaiive  Philology.  By  A.  H. 
Satoe,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  ol.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  416.     10s.  6d. 

Schleicher. — Compendiitm  op  the  Compaeaiive  Geammak  op  the  Indo- 
Edkopban,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  Languages.  By  August 
Schleicher.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Herbert 
Bendall,  B.A.,  Chr.  Coll.  Camb.  Part  I.  Grammar.  8to.  cloth,  pp.X184. 
7«.  6d. 
Part  II.    Morphology.   8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  104.     6s. 

Trnmpp. — Geammak  op  the  Pasio,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  and  North-Indian  Idioms.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Trumpf. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  412.     21s. 

Hfeber. — The  Histoet  of  Indian  Liteeatitke.     By  Aibeecht  Webee. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Mann,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Theodor  Zachariae, 
with  the  Author's  sanction.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxv.  and  360.     1878.     18s. 
Wedgfwood. — On  the  Oeigin  op  Language.   By  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 

late  Fellow  of  Christ's  CoUege,  Cambridge.     Fcap.  8to.  pp.  172,  cloth.   3s.  6d. 

"Whitney. — Language  and  its  Study,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  Seven  Lectures  by  "W.  D.  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Tale  College. 
Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Tables  of  Declension  and  Conjugation, 
Grimm's  Law  with  Illustration,  and  an  Index,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A., 
LL.D.     Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  pp.  xxii.  and  318.     5s. 

Whitney. — Language  and  the  Study  op  Language  :  TwelveJLectures 
on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  W.  D.  Whitney.  Third  Edition, 
augmented  by  an  Analysis.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  504.     10s.  6d. 

Whitney. — Oeiental  and  Linguistic  Studies.     By  William  Dwight 

Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative   Philology  in  Yale  College. 
First  Series.    The  Veda ;  the  Avesta  ;>  tfce  Science  of  Language.    Cr.  SVo.  cl,, 
pp.  X.  and  418.         12s. 
Second  Series. — The  East  and  West — Religion  and  Mythology — Orthography  and 
Phonology — Hindu  Astronomy.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  446.     12s. 
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AFRICAN  LAJSTGUAGBS. 

Bleek. — A  Compaeative  Gteammae  op  Soxtie  Afeican  Languages.  By 
W.  H.  I.  fii^BK,  Ph.D.  Volume  I.  T.  Phonplogy.  II.  The  Concord. 
Section  1.  Ifeg  Noun.     8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  322,  clath.    JSI  16». 

Bleek.- — ^A  Beief  Accotwt  or  Bushman  Eoj.k  Loeb  and  othee  Texts. 
By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  etc.    Folio  sd.,  pp.  21.     1875.     2s.  6d. 

Bleek. — Eetnaed  in  South  Apetca;  or,  Hottentot  Tables.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Originad  Manuscript  in  Sir  George  Grey's  Library.  By  Dr. 
W.  H,  I.  Bleek.,  Librarian  to  the  Grey  Library,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     In  one  volume,  small  8vo.,  pp.  xxxi.  and  94,  cloth.     3s,  6d. 

CaUaway. — Izinganekwane,  E'ensumansumane,  JTeziniaba,  Zaeantu 

(Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus).  In  their  own  words, 
with  a  Translation  into  EBglish,and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henrt  Callaway, 
M.D.     Volume  I.,  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and  378,  cloth.     Natal,  1866  and  1867.     16s< 

Callaway.  —  The    Heligious    System    of    the    Amazuiu. 

Part  I. — Unkulunkulu ;   or,  the  Tradition   of  Creation   as   existing   among  the 

Amazuiu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,in  their  own  words,  with  a  translation 

into  English,  and  Notes.    Bythe  Rev.  Oanon  Callaway,  M.D.     Svo.  pp.  128, 

sewed.     1868.     4s. 
Pai't  II. — Amatongo ;  or.  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amazuiu,  in 

their  own  words,  with  a  translation  into  English,  and  Notes.     By  the  Rev. 

Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     1869.     8to.  pp.  127,  sewed.     1869.     4s. 
Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubula ;  or.  Divination,  as  existing  among  the  Amazuiu,  in 

their  own  words.     With  a  Translalaon  into  English,  and  Notes.     By  the  Rev. 

Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     8vo.  pp.  16Q,  sewed.     1870.     4s, 
Part  IV. — ATjatakati,  or  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.  8vo.  pp.  40,  sewed.  Is.  6(S. 

Christaller. — A  Dictioitakt,  English,  Tshi,  (Asante),  Akea  ;  Tshi 

(Chwee),  comprising  as  dialects  Ak4n   (As^nt^,  Akgm,  Aknapem,   etc.)  and 
F^nt^ ;  Akra  (Accra),  connected  with  Adangme  ;  Gold  Coast,  West  Afrioe. 
Enyiresi,   Twi  ne'  >'kran  -I         'Enlisi,  Otsiii  ke  Ga 

nsem  -  asekyere  -  nhSma.  I      wiemoi  -  aSiSitSomy-  wolo. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Christaller,  Rev.  C.  W.  Loohee,  Rev.  J.  Zimmermann.- 
l6mo.    7«.  6d. 

Christaller. — A  Grammar  op  the  Asahte  and  Fante  Language,  called 

Tshi  (Chwee,  Twi)  :  based  on  the  Akuapem  Dialect,  with  referraice  to  the 
other  (Akan  and  Pante)  Dialects.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Christaller.  Bvo.  pp. 
3xiv.  :and  203.    1875.     10s.  «rf. 

Dohne. — The  Foue  Gospels  in  Zulu.  By  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Dohne,, 
Missionary'to  the  American  Board,  C.F.M.  8vo.  pp.  208,cloth.  Fietermaritz- 
burg,  1866.     5s. 

Dohne. — A  Zulu-Kaeie  Dictionaet,  etymologioally  explained,  with 
copious  Illustrations  and  examples,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  Zulu- 
Kafir  Language.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L,  Dohne.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xlii.  and  418^ 
sewed.     Cape  Town,  1857.     21s. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G.  83 

Grey. — Handbook  or  Apeicabt,   Attstealian-,  and   Poitnesiast  Phi- 
iiOLOOY,  as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  of  the    Cape   Colony.     Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  Gbohqe  Gbbt  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Bleek. 
Vol.  I.     Part  1.— Soutli  Africa.    8vo.  pp.  186.    20s. 

Vol.  I.     Part  2.— Africa  (Nortli  of  th.e  Tropic  of  Capricorn).    8vo.  pp.  70.    4s. 
Vol.  I.     Part  3.— Madagascar.    8to.  pp.  24.    6s. 
Vol.  II.    Part  1. — Australia.    8yo.  pp.  iv.  and  44. 

Vol.  II.    Part  2.— Pajman  Lajiguages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aueitum,  Tana,  and 
■others.    Svo.  pp.  12.    Is. 
Vol.  II.    Part  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Botuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II ,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).    8vo.  pp.  34.    2s. 
Vol.  II.    Part  4. — New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.    Svo.  pp. 

76.    7s. 
Vol.11.    Pai't  4  (<!"»»Mn«'a*«<'»).— Polynesia  and  Borneo.    Svo.  pp.  77-154.    7s. 
Vol.  III.  Part  1. — ^Manuscripts  and  Incunables.    Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  24.    2s. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  1.— Early  Printed  Books.    England.    Svo.  pp.  vi.  and  266.    12s. 

Orout. — The  Isizultt  :  a  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language  ;  accompanied 
with  an  Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendix,  By  Rev.  Lewis  Geotit. 
Svo.  pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth.    21s. 

Steere. — Shoet  Specimens  of  the  Yocabitlaeies  op  Three  Un- 
published African  Languages  (Gindo,  Zaramo,  and  Angazldja).  Collected 
by  Edwaed  Steere,  LL.D.     12mo.  pp.  20.     6d. 

Steere. — Collections  fok  a  Handbook  op  the  I^tamwezi  Language, 
as  spoken  at  Unyanyembe.  By  Edward  Steere,  LL.D.  Fcap.  cloth,  pp.  100. 
Is.  M. 

Tindall. — A  Geammae  and  Yocabtjlaet  of  the  NAMAatrA- Hottentot 
Langtjaqe.  By  Henry  TiNDAiL,Wesleyan  Missionary.  8vo.  pp.  124,  sewed.  6s. 


AMERICAN  LANGUAGES. 
Byingfton. — Geammae  of  the  Choctaw  Language.    By  the  Eev.  Ctetts 

Byington.  Edited  from  the  Original  MSS.  in  Library  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  M.D.  Cr.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  56.  7s.  6d. 

Ellis. — Peeovia  Sctthica.  The  Quichua  Language  of  Peru :  its 
derivation  from  Central  Asia  with  the  American  languages  in  general,  and  with 
the  Turanian  and  Iberian  languages  of  the  Old  World,  including  the  Basque, 
the  Lyoian,  and  the  Pre-Aryan  language  of  Etruria.  By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D. 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  219.     1876.     6s. 

Howse. — A  Geammae  op  the  Ceee  Language.  "With  which  is  com- 
bined an  analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howsb,  Esq., 
F.R.  6.  S.     Svo.  ^p.  XX.  and  324 ,  cloth.     Is.Qd. 

Markham. — Ollanta:  A  Deama  in  the  Quichua  Language.  Text, 
Translation,  and  Introduction,  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
Svo.,  pp.  128,  cloth.     Ts.  6d. 

Hatthews. — Ethnology   and   Philologt  of  the   Hidatsa  Indians. 
By  Washington    Matthews,   Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army.    Svo.  cloth. 
£1  11«.  6d. 
Contents  :— Ethnography,  Philology,  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and  English-Hidatsa  Vocabulary. 

Nodal. — Los  Vinculos  de  Ollanta  t  Cusi-Kcutlloe.     Drama   en 

Quichua.  Obra  Compilada  y  Espurgada  con  la  Version  Castellana  al  Frente 
de  su  Testo  por  el  Dr.  Jose  Fernandez  Nodal,  Abogado  de  los  Tribunales 
de  Justicia  de  la  Repfiblica  del  Perti.  Bajo  los  Auspiftios  ile  la  Hedentora 
Sociedad  de  Pil&ntropos  para  Mejoror  la  Suerte  de  los  Aborijenes  Peruanos. 
Roy.  Svo.  bds.  pp.  70.     1874.     Is.  6d. 
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Nodal. — Elbmentos  be  G-eamXtica  QniCHUA  6  Ibioma  be  los  Tncas. 

Bajo  los  Auspicios  de  la  Redentora,  Sociedad  de  FiUntropoB  para  mejorar  la 
suerte  de  los  Aborljenea  Peruanos.  Per  el  Dr.  Jose  Fernandez  Nodal, 
Abogado  de  los  Tribunales  de  Justicia  de  la  EepiSblica  del  Perfi.  Koyal  »T0. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  441.     Appendix,  pp.  9.     £1  Is. 

OUanta:  A  Dbama  in  the  Qtjichua  LAif&uAGE.      See  under  Maektiam 

and  under  Nodal. 

Pimentel.  —  Cuabeo  besceiptivo  t  compaeativo  be  las  Lengitas 
iNDiGBNAS  DE  Mexico,  0  Tratado  de  FUologia  Mexicana.  Par  Francibco 
Pimentel.  2  Edioion  unica  completa.  3  Volsume  8vo.  Mexico,  187o. 
£2  2«. 

Thomas. — The  Theoet  and  Peactice  op  Ceeole  Geammae.     By  J.  J- 

Thomas.   Portof  Spain  (Trinidad),  1869.    1  vol.  8vo.  bds.  pp.  viii.  and  135.  12«- 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

March. — A  Compaeahte  Geammae  of  the  Angio-Saxon  Language  ; 
in  -whicli  its  forms  are  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic, 
Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  Higt-German.  By  Francis  A. 
March,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  263.     1877.     10». 

Bask. — A  Geammae  op  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  rrom  the  Danish 
of  Erasmus  Rask,  Professor  of  Literary  History  in,  and  Librarian  to,  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Second  edition, 
corrected  and  improved.     18mo.  pp.  200,  cloth.    5s.  6rf. 

Wright. — Anglo-Saxon  anb  Olb-English  Vocabttlaeies,  Illustrating 
the  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Forefathers,  as  well  as  the  History  of  the 
Forms  of  Elementary  Education,  and  of  the  Languages  spoken  in  this  Island 
from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.S.  A.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  edited,  collated,  and  corrected  by  Richard 
WuLCKER.  [J«  the  press. 

ARABIC. 
Ahlwardt. — The  DrviNS  op  the  Six  Ancient  Aeabic  Poets,  Ennabiga, 

'Antara,  Tarafa,  Zuhair,  'Algama,  and  Imruolgais;  chiefly  according  to  the 
MSS.  of  Paris,  Gotha,  and  Leyden,  and  the  collection  of  their  Fragments :  with 
a  complete  list  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Text.  Edited  by  W.  Ahlwardt, 
8vo.  pp.  XXX.  310,  sewed.     1870.     12». 

Alif  Lallat  wa  Lailat. — The  Aeabian  Nights.     4  vols.  4to.  pp.  495, 

493,442,43*.     Cairo,  a.h.  1279  (1862).     £3  3s. 
This  celebrated  Edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  at  a  price 
wbich  makes  it  accessible  to  Scholars  of  limited  raeana. 

Arabic  and  Persian  Books  (A  Catalogue  of).    Printed  in  the  East. 

Constantly  for  sale  by  Triibner  and  Co.,  S7  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
16mo.  pp.  46,  sewed.  Is. 
Athar-ul- Adhar — Teaces  op  Centueies  ;  or,  Geo^aphical  and  Historical 
Arabic  Dictionary,  by  Selim  Khuri  and  Selim  Sh-hade.  Geographical 
Parts  I.  to  IV.,  Historical  Parts  I.  and  II.  4to.  pp.  788  and  384.  Pr&e 
7s.  Qd.  each  part.  [In  course  of  publication. 

Butrus-al-Bustany.— i_j^l*;;l\  |PJj  l-j^      An  Arabic  Encylopeedia 

of  Universal  Knowledge,  by  Butrus-al-Bustany,  the  celebrated  compiler 
of  Mohit  ul    Mohlt   (la^.sM   L.sr<),  and  Katr  el  Mohlt  (l^.  JL\     Lj). 

This  work  will  be  completed  in  from  12  to  15  Vols.,  of  which  Vols.  I.  to  III. 
are  ready,  Vol.  I.  contains  letter  1  to  t_>l  ;  Vol.  It.  t-->l  to  il  •  Vol.  III. 
jl  to  cl.     Small  folio,  cloth,  pp.  800  each.     £1  lis.  6flr.  per  Vol. 
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Cotton.— Akabic  PaiiiEE.  Consisting  of  180  Short  Sentences  contain- 
ing 30  Primary  "Words  prepared  according  to  the  Vocal  System  of  Studying 
1-anguage.  By  General  Sir  Abthur  Cotton,  K.C.S.l.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
38.     2ff. 

Hassoun.— The  Diwan  op  Hatim  Tai.     An  Old  Arabic  Poet  of  the 

Sixth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  Edited  by  R.  Hassodn.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    4to.  pp.  43.    is.  &d. 

Jami,  MuUa.— Salaman  U  Absai,.  An  Allegorical  Romance ;  being 
one  of  the  Seven  Poems  entitled  the  Haft  Aurang  of  Mulla  JamT,  novp  first 
edited  from  the  Collation  of  Eight  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  India 
House,  and  in  private  collections,  with  various  readings,  by  Forbes 
P-iLcoNER,  M.A.,  1\I.R.A.S.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  92.     1860.     7s.  6d. 

Koran  (The).  Arabic  text,  lithographed  in  Oudh,  a.h.  1284  (18671. 
16mo.  pp.  942.     9*.  ' 

Koran  (The)  ;  commonly  called  The  Alcoran  of  Mohammed. 
Translated  into  English  immediately  from  the  original  Arabic.  By  George 
Sale,  Gent.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Mohammed.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
pp.  472.     Is. 

Koran. — Exteacts  pbom  the  Coean-  in  the  Oeiqin-al,  -with  English 
Rendering.  Compiled  by  Sir  William  Muik,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
the  "Life  of  Mahomet."   Crown  8vo.  pp.  58,  cloth.     2s.  &d.     (Nearly  ready.) 

Kn-ran  (Selections  from  the).— Translated  by  the  late  Edwaed 
William  Lane,  Author  of  an  "Arabic-English  Lexicon,"  etc.  A  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  History  and 
Development  of  Islam,  especially  with  reference  to  India.  By  Stanley  Lane 
Poole.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  cxii.  and  176.     1879.    9s. 

Leitner. — Inteodtjctioh-   to   a    Philosophical    Gkammak   op  Aeabic. 

Being  an  Attempt  to  Discover  a  Few  Simple  Principles  in  Arabic  Grammar. 
By  G.  W.  Leitner.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  52.     Lahore.     4s. 

Morley. — A  Descriptive  Catalogite  of  the  Histoeical  Manttschipts 

in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Koyal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  By  William  H.  Morley, 
M.R.A.S.     Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.     London,  1854.     2s.  &d. 

Muhammed. — The  Lipe  op  Mtjhammed.  Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn 
Ishak.  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr.  Febdinand  WiIsten- 
FELD.  The  Arabic  Text.  Svo.  pp.  1026,  sewed.  Price  21s.  Intiroduction, 
Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  Svo.  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266,  sewed.  7s.  6<?.  Each 
part  sold  separately. 
The  text  based  on  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Gotha  and  Leyden  Libraries,  has 

been  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  "with  the  utmost  exactness, 

ITewman. — ^A  Handbook  op  Modeen  Aeabic,  consisting  of  a  Practical 

-  Grammar,  with  numerous  Examples,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  a 

European   Type.     By  F.   W.    Newman,    Emeritus    Professor   of  University 

College,  London ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Post  8vo.  pp. 

XX.  and  192,  cloth.     London,  1866.     6s. 

Newman.  —  A   Diciionaet  of   Mobeen  Aeabic  —  1 .    Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary.     2.  Anglo- Arabic  Vocabulary.     3.  Arabo-English  Dictionary.     By 

F.  W.  Njewman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.     In  2 

vols,  crown  Svo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  376—464,  cloth.     £\  Is. 
Fainter. — The   Song  op  the   Keed;    and  other  Pieces.     By  E.  H. 

Palmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge.    Crown  Svo.  pp.  208,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.   5s. 
Among  the  Contents  will  be  tound  translations  from  Hafiz,  from  Omer  el  KheiySm,  and 
from  other  Persian  as  well  as  Arabic  poets. 

Rogers. — NoiicB  on  the  Dinaes  op  the  Abbasside  Dynasty.  By 
Edward  Thomas  Rogers,  late  H.M.  Consul,  Cairo.  Svo.  pp.  44,  with  a 
Map  and  four  Autotype  Plates.     Ss. 
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Schemeil. — El  Mtjbtakee;  or,  First  Born.  (In  Arabic,  printed  at 
Beyront).  Containing  Five  Comedies,  called  Comedies  of  Fiction,  on  Hopes 
and  Judgments,  in  Twenty-six  Poems  of  1092  Verses,  showing  the  Seven  Stages 
of  Life,  from  man's  conception  unto  his  death  and  burial.  By  Ehin  Ibbahim 
Schemeil.     In  one  volume,  4to.  pp.  166,  sewed.     1870.     6«. 

Syed  Ahmad. — A  Series  op  Essays  on  teb  Life  op  Mohammed,  and 

Subjects  subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Basadob,  C.S.I.,  Author  of 
the  "  Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,"  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  AUygarh  Scientific 
Sooiely.  8vo.  pp.  632,  with  4  Genealogical  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  a  Coloured 
Plate,  liandsomely  bound  hi  cloth.    £1  lOj. 


ASSAMESE. 


Bronsou. — A  Diciionabt  est  Assamese  and  Estslish.     Compiled  by 
M.  BaoKSON,  American  Baptist  Missionary.   8vo.  calf,  pp.  viii.  and  609.  £%  2«. 


ASSYRIAN  (Cuneiform,  Accad,  Babylonian)- 

Budge.— 'Assyrian  Texts,  Selected  and  Arranged,  with  Pbilologioal 
Notes.  By  Ernest  A.  Budge,  M.R.A.S.,  Assyrian  Exhibitioner,  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  Crown  4to.  cloth.  (New  Volume  of  the  Archaic  Classics.) 
(Nearly  ready.) 

Budge. — The  Histoey  op  Esaehaddon  (Son  of  Sennacherib),  King  of 
Assyria,  b.o.  681-668.  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  luscriptaons  upon 
Cylinders  and  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum  Collection.  Together  with  a 
Grammatical  Analysis  of  each  Word,  Explanations  of  the  Ideographs  by  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Bi-Lingual  Syllabaries,  and  Eponyms,  etc.  By  Ebitest  A. 
Budge,  M.E.A.S.,  etc.    (In  preparation). 

Catalogue  (A),  of  leading  Books  on  Egypt  and  Egyptology,  and  on 
Assyria  and  Assyriology,  to  be  had  at  the  affixed  prices,  of  Triibner  and  Co.  np, 
40.     1880.     Is.- 

Clarke. — Reseaeches  in  Pee-histoeic  and  Photo-hisioeic  Compaea- 
TivE  Philology,  MYrHOLooY,  and  Aech.eology,  in  connexion  with  the 
Origin  of  Culture  in  America  and  the  Acoad  or  Sumerlau  Families.  By  Hyde 
Clarke.    Demy  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  74.     1875.    2s.  %d. 

Cooper  (W.  R.) — An  Archaic  Dictionary,  Biographical,  Historical  and 
Mythological;  from  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  Monuments,  and  Papyri. 
London,  1876.     Svo.  cloth.     15s.  " 

Hincks. — Smcimbn  Chaptees  op  an  Assteian  Geammae.  By  the 
late  Rev.  E.  Hinoks,  D.D.,  Hon.  M.E.A.S.     8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  44.     is. 

lepormant  (F.)— Chaldean  Masic;  its  Origin  and  Development. 
Translated  from  the  French.  "With  considerable  Additions  by  the  Au  hor 
London,  1877.  8vo.  pp.  440.     12s. 

Luzzatto. — Geammae  op  the  Biblical  Chaldaic  Lanoitage  and  the 
Talmud  Babylonical  Idioms.  By  S.  D.  Luzzatto.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  J.  S.  Goldammer.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  pp.  122.     7s.  6(?. 

Eawlinson. — Notes  on  the  Eaexy  Histoey  op  Babylonia.  By 
Colonel  Eawlinson,  C.B.    Svo.  sd.,  pp.  48.     Is.  ' 

Eawlinson. — A  Commentaey  on    the    Cuneifoem    Insceiptions  of 

Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud 
Obelisk,  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
by  Major  H.  C.   Rawlinsok.     «vo.  pp.  81,  sewed.     London,1850      is  id     ' 

Eawlinson. — Inscbiptiow  op  Tiglath  Pilesee  I.,  Eing  op  Assteia 
B.C.  1150,  as  translated  by  Sir  H.  Rawunson,  Fox  Talbot,  Esq  ,  Dr  Hinoks' 
and  Dr.  Oppert.    Published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Svo.  sd.,  pp.  74.   2s.' 
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Rawlinson. — Otttlines  oe  Assyrian  History,  from  the  Inscriptions  of 

Nineveh.     By  Lieut,  Col.   Rawunson,  C.B.  ,  followed  by  some  Remarks  by 
A.^H.  LA.YAKD,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    8vo.,  pp.  xliv.,  sewed.     London,  1852.     \s. 

Records  of  the  Past :  being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and 
''     the  Egyptian  Monuments.      Published  ujider  the  sanction  of  the  Society  of 

Biblical  Archeology.    Edited  by  S.  Biboh.    Vole.  1   to  9.     1874  to  1879. 

£1  1 1*.  M.  or  3s.  ^d.  each  vol. 

The  Same.    Vol.1.     Asstkian  Texts,  1.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.     Za.  &d. 

CoHTENTs:  {Second  edition.)  Inscription  of  Rimmon-Nirari;  Monolith  Inscription  ol 
Samas-Himmon ;  Babylonian  Exorcisms;  Private  Will  of  Sennacherib ;  Assyrian  Private 
Contract  Tablets ;  Assyrian  Astronomical  Tablets ;  Assyrian  Calendar ;  Tables  of  Assyrian 
Weigbls  and  Measures.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.— Inscription  of  Kbammurabi;  Bel- 
lino's  Cylinder  of  Sennacherib ;  Taylor's  Cylinder  of  Sennacherib ;  Legend  of  the  Descent 
of  Ishtar,  By  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R, S.— Annals  of  Assurbanipal  (Cylinder  A).  By  George 
Smith. — Behistun  Inscription  of  Darius.  By  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. — Lists 
of  further  Texts,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian.  Selected  by  George  Smith  and  P.  Le  Page 
Kenouf. 

The  Same.    Vol.  III.    AsaviiiAN  Texts,  2.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     3».  6(£ 

Contents:  Early  History  of  Babylonia.  By  George  Smith  --  Tablet  of  Ancient  Accadian 
Laws ;  Synchronous  History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia ;  Kurkb  Inscription  of  Shalmaneser ; 
An  Accadian  Liturgy ;  Babylonian  Charms.  By  llev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.— Inscription  of 
Assur-nasir-pal.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Bodwell.  M.A. — Inscription  of  Esarhaddon ;  Second 
Inscription  of  Esarhaddon;  Sacred  Assyrian  Poetry.  By  H.  F.  Talbot,  F.R.S.— List  of 
further  Texts. 

The  Same.    Vol.  V.    Assyuian  Texts,  3.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     3«.  Gd. 


Contents  :  Legend  of  the  infancy  of  Sargina  I. ;  Inscription  of  Nabonidus.  Inscription 
of  Darius  at  Nakshi-Rustam ;  "War  of  the  Seven  Evil  Spirits  against  Heaven.  By  H.  F. 
Talbot,  F.R.S.—  Inscription  of  Tjglath-Pileser  I.  By  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.„D.C.L., 
etc.  Black  Obelisk  Inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II. ;  Accadian  Hymn  to  Istar ;  Tables 
of  Omens.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. — Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II. ;  Inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  Inscription  of  Nerigliasar.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  M.A. —Early 
History  of  Babylonia,  Part  II.    By  George  Smith.— List  of  further  Texts. 

The  Same.     Vol.  VII.    Assykian  Texts,  i.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.     3«.  Gd. 


Contents:  Inscription  of  Agukak-rimi;  Legend  of  the  Tower  of  Eabel.  By  W.St. 
Chad  Bosoawen.— Standard  Inscription  of  Ashur-akh-bal ;  Monolith  of  Ashur-akh-bal ;  A 
Prayer  and  a  Vision  ;  Senkereh  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  Birs-Nimrud  Inscription 
of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  The  Revolt  in  Heaven,  By  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.8.— Annals  of  Sargon; 
Susian  Texts ;  Median  Version  of  the  Behistun  Inscription ;  Three  Assyrian  Deeds.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Oppert.  Bull  Inscription  of  Sennacherib.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  M.A.— 
Ancient  Babylonian  Moral  and  Political  Precepts;  Accadian  Penitential  Psalm;  Baby- 
lonian Saints'  Calendar.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.— Eleventh  Tablet  of  the  Izdubar 
Legends.    By  the  late  George  Smith.— Lists  of  further  Texts. 

■  The  Same.     Vol.  IX.    Assybian  Texts,  6.     Crown  Bvo.  cloth.     3«.  6d. 


Contents  :  Great  Inscription  in  the  Palace  of  Khorsabad ;  Inscriptions  of  the  Persian 
Monarchs;  Inscription  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  King  Esmnnazar,  By  Prof  Dr.  Julius 
Oppert.— The  Bavian  Inscription  of  Sennacherib.  By  TheopMlus  Goldridge  Pinches.— 
Inscription  of  Mercdach  Baladan  III.  By  Rev.  J.  M,  Rodwell,  M.A.— Annals  of  Assur- 
banipal. By  the  late  George  Smith.— Babylonian  Public  Documents.  By  MM.  Oppert  and 
Menant —Chaldean  Account  of  the  Creation;  Ishtar  and  Izdubar;  The  Fight  between 
Lei  and  the  Dragon.  By  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.B.  The  Twelfth  Izdubar  Legend.  By 
William  St.  Chad  Boscawen —Accadian  Poem  on  the  Seven  Evil  Spirits;  Fragment  of  an 
Assyrian  Prayer  after  a  Bad  Dream.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.— Lists  of  further  Texts. 
The  Same.     Vol.  XI.     Assyrian  Texts,  6.     Crown  8vo.  cloth     Zs.  6d. 


Contknts:  Inscription  of  Riinmon-Nivari  I.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.— Record  of  a 
Hunting  Expedition.  By  Rev.  W.  Hou^'htoa.- —  Inscription  of  Assur-izu--pal.  By  W, 
Booth  Finlayf  Bull  Inscription  of  Khorsabad.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Oppert— Inscription 
of  the  Harem  of  Khorsabad.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Oppert.  Texts  on  the  Foundation-atone 
of  Khorsabad.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Oppei-t.— Babylonian  Legends  found  at  Khorsabad. 
Bv  Prof  Dr  Julius  Oppert.  -Nebbi  Yunus  Inscription  of  Sennacherib.  By  Ernest  A. 
Budge  —Oracle  of  Istar  of  Arbela.  By  Theo.  G.  Pinches.— Report  Tablets.  By  Tkeo.  G- 
Pinches.- Texts  relating  to  the  Fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.— 
The  Egibi  Tablets.  By  Theo.  G.  Pinches.— The  Defence  of  a  Magistrate  falsely  accused. 
By  HT  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S.  —  The  Latest  Assyrian  Inscription.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius 
Oppert.— Ancient  Babylonian  Legend  of  the  Creation.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.— The 
Overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.— Chaldean  Hymns  to  the 
Sun  By  Francois  Lenormant.— Two  Accadian  Hymns.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.— Assy riaa: 
Incantations  to  Fire  and  Water.  By  Ernest  A.  Budge-Assyrian  Tribute  Xists;  -By 
Kev  A  H  Sayoe.— Assyrian  Fragment  on  Geography.  By.  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.  Accadian 
Proverbs  and  Songs.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.— Assyrian  -Fragments.  By  J.  Halevy.— 
The  Moabite  Stone.    By  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  LL.D. 
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Benan. — An  Essay  on   the  Age  and  ANiiatnTT  of  the  Book   of 
'    Nabath^an  AoBicuLTnRE.     To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Position  of  the  Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilization.    By  M.  Ernest 
Eenan,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  148,  cloth.    3s.  6d. 

Sayce. — An    Assteian    Ghammab  foe   CoMPAEATrvE    Piteposes.     By 

A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A,     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.     7s.  6d. 

Sayce. — An  Elementaet  Gbammae  and  Beading  Book  of  tte  Assyrian 
Language,  in  the  Cuneiform  Character :  containing  the  most  complete  Syllabary 
yet  extant,  and  which  will  serve  also  as  a  Vocabulary  of  both  Accadian  and 
Assyrian.     London,  1875.    4to.  cloth.     9s. 

Sayce. — Lbctuees  upon  the  Assyrian  Language  and  Syllabary. 
London,  1877.    Large  8vo.     9».  6il. 

Sayce. — Babylonian  Litebatuke.   Lectures.   London,  1877.    8vo.  4s. 

Smith  (E.) — The  Assyeian  Eponym  Canon;  containing  Translations 
of  the  Documents  of  the  Comparative  Chronology  of  the  Assyrian  and  Jewish 
Kingdoms,  from  the  Death  of  Solomon  to  Nebuchadnezzar.     London,  1876. 


8vo.     9s. 


AUSTRALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

Grey. — Handbook  of  ArBrcAN,  Austeaiian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 
lology, as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  George  Gkey  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Bleek. 

Vol.1.     Part  1.— South  Africa.    8vo.  pp.  186.    20s. 

Vol.1.     Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).    8vo.  pp.  70.    is. 

Vol,  I.      Part  3.— Madagascar.    8vo.  pp.  24    Is. 

Vol.  II.    Part  1.— AuBtraha.    8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  44,    3s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2.— Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and 
others.    Svo.  pp.  12.    Is. 

Vol.  II.  Piitt  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Eotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).    Svo.  pp.  34.    2s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.  8vo.  pp. 
76,    7s. 

Vol.  II.    Part  4  {continuation).— VolynesiSL  and  Borneo.    Svo.  pp.  77-154.    7s. 

Vol  III.  Part  1.— Manuscripts  and  Incunables.    Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  24.    2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  1.— Early  Printed  Books.    England.    8vo.  pp.  vi.  and  266.    12s. 

Ridley. — KAmilaeoi,   and   othee  Austealian  Langttages.    By  the 
Rev.  William  Ridley,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Revised  and  enlarged  by  the 
Author ;  with  Comparative  Tables  of  Words  from  twenty  Australian  Languages, 
and  Songs,  Traditions,  Laws,  and  Customs  of  the  Australian  Race.     Sm&  4to 
cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  172.     1877.     10s.  6cl. 


BENGALI 


Yates.— A  BengIlI  Geammae.  By  the  late  Eev.  "W.  Yates,  D.D. 
Reprinted,  with  improvements,  from  his  Introduction  to  the  BengSJi  Language. 
Edited  by  I.  Wenger.    Ecap.  8vo.  bds,  pp.  iv.  and  150.  Calcutta,  1864.  3».  Gd. 


BRAHOE. 

to   the  TiGEIi 

;~""~o~  "~-  ."■— ~  "*  — aloonistau,  Afghwinowui,  jxiiuiuHsau,  ana   iran,  in 

1872;  together  with  a  Synoptical  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Brahoe 
Language.     By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I.,  etc.    Demy  8vo.,  cloth.     14s. 


Bellew.— Feom  the  Indtts  to  the  Tigeis.     A  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Countries  of  Baloohistau,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and  Iran,  in 


67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C,  89 

BURMESE   (AND   SHAN). 

CnsMug  (Rev.  J.  N.) — Gbammah  op  the  Shaw  Language.  Large 
8to.  pp.  xii.  and  60.    Rangoon,  1871.    9«. 

Hough's  Genekax  OuiLifrES  of  Geogeapht  (in  Burmese).  Ee- written 
and  enlarged  by  Ear.  Jas.  A.  Haswell.  Large  8to.  pp.  368.  Eangoon, 
1874.     9s. 

Judsou. — A  DicTioiTAaT,  English  and  Burmese,  Burmese  and  English. 
By  A.  JcDSON.     2  vols.  8to.  pp.  iv.  and  968,  and  riii.  and  786.     £3  3a. 

Sloan  (W.  H.) — A  Practical  Method  with  the  Burmese  Language. 
Large  8vo.  pp.  232.     fiangoon,  1876.     12».  %d. 


CHINESE. 
Baldwin. — A  Manual  op  the  Eoochow  Dialect.      By  Eev.    C.  C. 

Baldwin,  of  the  American  Board  Mission.     8vo.  pp.  viii.-256.     18«. 

Beal. — The  Buddhist  Teipitaka,  as  it  is  known  in  China  and  Japan. 
A  Catalogue  and  Compendious  Eeport.  By  Samuel  Beal,  B.A.  Folio,  sewed, 
pp.  117.     Is.  Gd, 

Ee^l. — Texts  pkom  the  Buddhist  Canon,  commonly  known  as 
Dhammapada.  With  accompanying  Narratives.  Translated  from  the  Chinese 
By  S.  Beal,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Chinese,  University  College,  London.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  176.     1878.     7«.  6rf. 

Ch^^ers. — The  Speculaiions  on  Metaphysics,  Poiiit,  and  Mobality 
OP  "  The  Old  Philosopher"  Lau  Tsze.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with 
an  Introduction  by  John  Chalmers,  M.A.    Pcap.  8vo.  cloth,  xx.  and  62.    is,  6d. 

Chalmers. — The  Okigin  op  the  Chinese  ;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  the 
connection  of  the  Chinese  with  "Western  Nations,  in  their  Eeligion,  Superstitions, 
Arts  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmeks,  A.M.  Foolscap  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  78.     58. 

Chalmers. — A  Concise  Khang-hsi  Chinese  Dioiionaey.  By  the  Kev. 
J.  Chalmers,  LL.D.,  Canton.  Three  Vols."  Eoyal  8vo.  bound  in  Chinese 
style,  pp.  1000.    £1  10s. 

China  Review;  oe,  Notes  and  Qubeies  on  the  Fae  East.  Pub- 
lished bi-monthly.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Eitbl.  4to.  Subscription,  £\  10s. 
per  volume. 

Deuuys. — A  Handbook  op  the  Canton  Veenaculae  op  the  Chinese 

Language.  Being  a  Series  of  Introductory  Lessons,  for  Domestic  and 
Business  Purposes.  By  N.  B.  Dennys,  M.R.A.S.,  Ph.D.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  i, 
195,  and  31.     £1  10s. 

Sennys, — The  Eolk-Loee  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with  that  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Races.  By  N.  B.  Dennys,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S., 
author  of  "  A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vernacular,"  etc.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  168. 
10s.  Hd. 

Doolittle. — A  VocABULAET  and  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

Romanized  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  In  Two  Volumes  comprised  in  Three 
arts.  By  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle,  Author  of  "  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese." 
Vol.  I.  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  548.  Vol.  II.  Parts  II.  and  III.,  pp.  vii.  and  695. 
XI  lis.  Gd.  each  vol. 

Douglas. — Chinese  Language  and  Liteeatuee.  Two  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  R.  K.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  118.    1875.   5s. 
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Douglas. CHINESBrElTGLISH  DiCTIONAET  OF  THE  VbEN ACTTLAB  OE  SPOKEN 

Language  of  Amoy,  with  the  principal  variations  of  the  Chang-Chew  and 
Chin-Chew  Dialects.  By  the  Kev.  Carstaihs  Douglas,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasg., 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  1  vol.  High  quarto, 
cloth,  double  columns,  pp.  632.     1873.     £3  3«. 

Douglas. — The  Lite  op  Jenghiz  Khan.  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Robert  Kennaway  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Professor  of  Chinese,  King's  College,  London.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
xxxvi.-106.     1877.    5». 

Edkins. — A  Geammae  of  Colioqtjiai.   Chinese,  as   exhihited  in  the 

Shanghai  Dialect.  By  J.  Edkins,  B.A.  Second  edition,  corrected.  8vo. 
half-calf,  pp.  viii.  and  225.     Shanghai,  1868.     21«. 

Edkins. — A  Vocabtilaet  of  the  Shanghai  Diaiect.    By  J.  Ebkins. 

8to.  half-calf,  pp.  vi.  and  151.     Shanghai,  1869.     21s. 

Edkins. — Keligion  in  China.  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Three  Eeligions 
of  the  Chinese.     By  Joseph  Edkins,  D. D.     Post  8to.  cloth.     Is.  6d. 

Edkins. — A  Gkammae  of  the  Chinese  CoLioainAi.  Langitagb,  com- 
monly called  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Edkins.  Second  edition. 
8vo.  half^calf,  pp.  viii.  and  279.     Shanghai,  1864.     £1  10s. 

Edkins. — Inteoduction  to  the  Stttot  of  the  Chinese  Chaeactees. 
By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking,  China.    Roy.  8vo.  pp.  3-10,  paper  boards.     18s. 

Edkins. — China's  Place  in  Philologt.     An  attempt  to  show  that  the 

Languages* of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  common  origin.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph 

Edkins.     Crown  8vo  ,  pp.  xxiii. — 403,  cloth.      10s.  6d. 
Eitel. — A   Chinese    Dictionaey    in    the    Cantonese  Dialect.     By 

Ernest  John  EiTBL,  Ph.D.  Tubing.     Will  be  completed  in  four  parts.     Part 

I.  (A— K).  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  202.   12s.  6d.  Part  II.  (K— M).  pp.  202.  12s.  6d. 
Eitel. — Handbook  foe  the  Student  of  Chinese  Btjddhism.   By  the  Kev. 

E.  J.  Eitel,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  224,  cl., 

18s 
Eitel. — Feng-Shiti  :  or,  The  Eudiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  vi.  and  84.     6s. 

Faber. — A  systematical  Digest  of  the  Dogieines  of  CoNFircnrs, 
according  to  the  Analects,  Great  Learning,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  with  an 
Introduction  on  the  Authorities  upon  Confucius  and  Confucianism.  By  Ernst 
Faber,  Rhenish  Missionary.  Translated  from  the  German  by  P.  G.  von 
Mbllendorflf.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  131.     1876.     12s.  Gd. 

Giles. — A  Dictionaey  op  Colloquial  Idioms  in  the  Mandaein  Diaiect. 

By  Heheeht  A.  Giles.     4to.  pp.  65.     £1  8s. 
Gil.e^! — The  San  Tzu  Ching  ;  or.  Three  Character  Classic ;  and  the 
'^    Ch'Jen  Tsu  Wen  ;  or.  Thousand  Character  Essay.     Metrically  Translated  by 

Herbert  A.  Giles.     12mo.  pp.  28.     2s.  6d. 

Giles. — Synoptical  Studies  in  Chinese  Chabactee,    By  Heebeet  A. 

Giles.     8vo.  pp.  118.     15s. 
Giles. — Chinese    Sketches.      By  Heebeet  A.  Giles,   of  H.B.M.'s 
China  Consular  Service.     8vo.  cl.,  pp.  204.     10s.  6d. 

Giles. — A  Glossaey  of  Eefeeence  on  Subjects  connected  with  the 

Far  East.  By  H.  A.  Giles,  of  H.M.  China  Consular  Service.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  v.- 183.     7s.  6d. 

Giles. — Chinese  without  a  Teachee.  Being  a  Collection  of  Easy  and 
Useful  Sentences  in  the  Mandarn  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  BfeKBEUT 
A,  Giles.     12mo.  pp.  60,    5s. 
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Hemisz. — A  Guide  to  Contebs'ation  in  the  Enchish  AifD  Chinesb 

Languages,  for  the  use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

By  Stanislas  Hbrnisz.     Square  8vo.  pp.  274,  sewed.     10s.  6d. 
The  Chinese  characters  contained  in  this  work  are  from  the  colleetiona  of  Chinese  groups, 
engraved  on  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  Marcellin  Legrand,  engraver  of  thflr 
Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Paris.    They  are  used  by  most  of  the  missions  to  China. 

Eidd. — Catalogtjb  op  the  Chinese  Libkaet  of  the  Eotal  Asiatic 

SocrBTY.     By  the  Rev.  S.  KiDD.     8vo.  pp.  58,  sewed.     Is. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With,  a  Translation,  Critical  and 
Kxegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  Jambs  Legoe, 
D.D.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,     In  seven  vols. 

Yol.  I.  containing  Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean.     8vo.  pp.  526,  ctoth,      £2  2s. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Works  of  Mencius.      8vo.  pp.  634i,  cloth.     £1  2s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Tang,  the  Books  of  Yu,  the  Books  of  Hea,  the  Books  of  Shang,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena.    Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  280,  cloth.     £2  2s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  II.  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Chow,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  281— 73fi,  cloth.    £2  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She-King,  or  the  Lessons  from 
the  States;  and  the  Prolegomena.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  182-244.     d62  2». 

Vol.  IV.  Parfll.  containing  the  2nd,  3rd  and  ith  Parts  of  the  She-Eing,  or  the 
Minor  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Greater  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Sacrificial 
Odes  and  Praise-Songs,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  540.     £1  2s. 

Vol.  V.  Part  I.  containing  Dukes  'Vin,  Hwan,  Chwang,  Min,  He,  Wan,  Seuen, 
and  Ch'ing  ;  and  the  Prolegomena.  Royal  8vo.  eloth,  pp.  xii.,  148  and  410. 
£2  2s. 

Vol.  V.  Part  II.  Contents :— Dukes  Seang,  Ch'aon,  Ting,  and  Gal,  with  Tso's 
Appendix,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  526.     £2  2s. 

^■gge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  Translated  into  English.  "With 
Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vol.  I.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and 

338.     lOs.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.      Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  412.      12». 
Vol.  III.  The  She  King,  or  The  Book  of  Poetry.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth, pp.  viii. 

and  432.     12.«. 

Legge. — Inahgueai  Lbciuee  on  the  Constituting  op  a  Chinese  Chaxe 

in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Delivered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oct,  27th, 
1876,  by  Rev.  James  Legge,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language 
and  Literature  at  Oxford.     Svo.  pp.  28,  sewed.     6rf. 

Legge. — Confucianism    in    Eelation    to    Chbistianitt.      A  Paper 

Read  before  the  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  on  May  11,  1877.     By 
Rev.  Jambs  Leggb,  D.D.,  LL.D.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  12.     1877.     Is.  M. 
Leland. — Fusang  ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Euddhisfe 
Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.      By  Chakles    G.    Leland.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xix.  and  212.     7s.  6d. 

Lobscheid. — English  and  Chinese  Dictionabt,  with  the  Punti  and 

Mandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Francis 
Joseph,  C.M.I.E.G.S.  A.,  N.Z.B.&.V.,  etc.  Folio,  pp.  viii.  and  2016.  In  Four 
Parts.     ifS  8s. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese  and  English  Diction aey,  Arranged  according  to 
the  Radicals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Francis  Josephr 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  &c.  I  vol.  imp.  Svo.  double  columns,  pp.  600, 
bound.     £2  %s. 
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M'CIatchie. — Confucian  Cosmogont.  A  Translation  (with  the  Chinese 
Text  opposite)  of  section  49  (Treatise  on  Cosmogony)  of  the  "  Complete  Vorks" 
of  the  Philosopher  Choo-Poo-Tze,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Key. 
Thomas  M'Clatohie,  M.A.     Small  4to.  pp.  XTiii.  and  162.     1874.     12».  6(f. 

Macgowan. — A   Manuai  of   the  Amot  CoLLoaTiiAi.      By  Rct.   J. 

Macgowan,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  8vo.  sewed, pp.  xvii.  and  200. 
Amoy,  1871.     £,\  Is. 

Haclay  and  Baldwin. — An  Alphabetic  Dictionaet  of  the  Chutesb 
Lanbttage  in  the  Foochq-w  Dialect.  By  Bev.  E.  S,  Maciay,  D.D.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Bald-win,  A.M.,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Mission.     8vo.  half-bonnd,  pp.  1132.     Foochow,  1871.     £4  4«. 

Mayers. — The  Anglo-Chinese  Calendae  Manual.    A  Handbook  of 

Reference  for  the  Determination  of  Chinese  Dates  during  the  period  from 
1860  to  1879.  With  Comparative  Tables  of  Annual  and  Mensual  Designations, 
etc.  Compiled  by  W.  F.  Majers,  Chinese  Secretary,  H.B.M.'s  Legation, 
Peking.     2nd  Edition.     Sewed,  pp.  28.     la.  6d. 

Mayers. — The  Chinese  Kbadee's  Manual.  A  Handbook  of  Bio- 
graphical, Historical,  Mythological,  and  General  Literary  Eeference.  By  W. 
F.  Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation  at  Peking,  F.R.G.S., 
etc.,  etc.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  and  440.     £1  5*. 

Mayers. — The  Chinese  Goveenment.  A  Manual  of  Chinese  Titles, 
Categorically  arranged,  and  Explained  with  an  Appendix.  By  W.  F.  Mateks, 
Chinese  Secretary  to  H.B.M.'s  Legation  at  Peking.  Royal  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.-160.     1878.     £1  10s. 

Mayers. — Teeaties    between  the   Empiee   or    China  and  Poeeign 

Powers,  together  with  Regulations  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Trade,  etc. 
Edited  by  W.  F.  Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.B.M.'s  Legation  at  Peking. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  246.     1877.     £2. 

Medhtirst. — Chinese  Dialogues,  Qttestions,  and  Familiae  Sentences, 

literally  translated  into  English,  with  a  view  to  promote  commercial  intercourse 
and  assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Mebhubst,  D.D. 
A  new  and  enlarged  Edition.     8vo.  pp.  226.     18s. 

Molleudorff. — Manual  oe  Chinese  BiBLioGEAPHr,  being  a  List  of 
Works  and  Essays  relating  to  China.  By  P.  G.  and  0.  F.  von  Mollendobff, 
Interpreters  to  H.I.G.M.'s  Consulates  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  8to.  pp.  viii. 
and  378.     £1  10s. 

Morrison. — A  Diciionaet  of  the  Chinese  Langttage.    By  the  Eev. 

R.  Morrison,  D.D.  Two  vols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  ji.  and  762;  Vol.  IL  pp.  828, 
cloth.     Shanghae,  1865.    £&  6s. 

Peking  Gazette. — Translation  of  the  Peking  Gazette  for  1872,  1873, 
1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878.     8vo.  cloth.     10s.  6rf.  each. 

Piry. — Lb  Saint  Edit,  Etude  de  LittSrature  Chinoise.  Prepar6e  par 
A.  Theophile  Piry,  du  Service  des  Douanes  Maritimes  de  Chine.  Chinese 
Text  with  French  Translation.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  320.     21s. 

Rosny. — A  Geammae  op  the  Chinese  Language.  By  Professor 
Leon  de  Eosny.     8vo.  pp.  48.     1874.     3s.  6d. 

Ross. — A  Manbaein  Peimee.  Being  Easy  Lessons  for  Beginners, 
Transliterated  according  to  the  European  mode  of  using  Roman  Letters.  By 
Rev.  John  Ross,  Newchang.     8vo.  wrapper,  pp.  122.      6s. 

Rudy. — The  Chinese  Mandaein  Language,  after  Ollendorff's  New 
Method  of  Learning  Languages.  By  Charles  Eudy.  In  3  Volumes 
Vol.  I.     Grammar.     8vo.  pp.  248.     £1  Is. 

Scaroorough. — A  Collection  of  Chinese  Peoveebs.  Translated  and 
Arranged  by  "William  Scarborough,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  Hankow.  With 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Copious  Index.   Cr.  8vo.  pp.  xliv.  and  278.  \Qa.%d. 
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Smith. — A  VocABTjLART  OF  Pbopee  Names  in  CmirasE  and  Enolish. 

of  Places,  Persons,  Tribes,  and  Sects,  in  China,  Japan,  Ccrea,  Assam,  Siam, 
Burmah,  The  Straits,  and  adjacent  Countries.  By  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B., 
London,  Medical  Missionary  in  Central  China.  4to.  half-bound,  pp.  vi.,  72, 
and  X.      1870.     10*.  %d. 

Stent. — A  Chinese  and  English  VocABtrLABx  in  the  Pebinesb 
Dialect.     By  G.  E.  Stent.     8vo.  pp.  ix.  and  677.     1871.     £110*. 

Stent. — A  Chinese  and  English  Pocket  '  Diction  art.  By  G.  E. 
Stent.     16mo.  pp.  250.     1874.     10s,  6d. 

Stent. — The  Jade  Chaplet,  in  Twenty-four  Beads.  A  Collection  of 
Songs,  Ballads,  etc.  (from  the  Chinese).  By  George  Carter  Stent, 
M.N.C.  B.  R.A.  S.,  Author  of  "  Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary,"  "  Chinese  and 
English  Pocket  Dictionary,"  "  Chinese  Lyrics,"  "  Chinese  Legends,"  etc.  Cr. 
So.cloth,  pp.  176.     55. 

Vissering  (W.) — On  Chinese  Ctibeenct.  Coin  and  Paper  Money. 
With  a  Facsimile  of  a  Bank  Note.  Eoyal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  219.  Leiden, 
1877.     18s.  1  'i'v 

Wade. — Yu-Ten  Tz^-Ekh  Chi.      A  progressive  course  designed  to 

assist  the  Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  spoken  in  the  Capital  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department.  In  eight  parts,  with  Key,  Syllabary,  and  Writing 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Legation,  Peking.  3  vols.  4to.  Progressive  Course,  pp.  xx.  296  and 
16  i  Syllabary,  pp.  126  and  36  ;  Writing  Exercises,  pp.  48 ;  Key,  pp.  174  and 
140,  sewed.     £4. 

Wade. — Wen-Chien  Tzu-Erh  Chi.     A  series  of  papers  selected  as 

specimens  of  documentary  Chinese,  designed  to  assist  Students  of  the  language, 
as  written  by  the  officials  of  China.  In  sixteen  parts,  with  Key.  Vol.  I.  By 
Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation 
at  Peking.     4to.,  half-cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  455  ;  and  iv.,  72,  and  52.     £1  16s. 

Williams. — A  Stllabic  Dictionabt  of  the  Chinese  Language 
arranged  according  to  the  Wu-Fang  Yuen  Yin,  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Characters  as  heard  in  Peking,  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai.  By  S.  Wells 
Williams.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  Ixxxiv.  and  1252.     1874.    £5  5«. 

Wylie.— Notes  on  Chinese  Litekaiuee  ;  with  introductory  Eemarks 
on  the  Progressive  Advancement  of  the  Art  •,  and  a  list  of  translations  from  the 
Chinese,  into  various  European  Languages.  By  A.  Wylie,  Agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  China.  4to.  pp.  286,  cloth.   Price,  jgl  16s. 


COEEAN. 

Boss  — A  CoEJEAN  Peimee.  Being  Lessons  in  Corean  on  all  Ordinary 
Subjects.  Transliterated  on  the  principles  of  the  Mandarin  Primer  by  the 
same  author.  By  the  Eev.  John  Boss,  Newchang.  Demy  8vo.  stitched.. 
pp.  90.     10s. 

EGrYPTIAJSr  (Coptic,  Hieroglyphics). 

Birch  (S.) — Egyptian  Texts:   I.  Text,  Transliteration  and  Transla- 
tion.— II.    Text  and  Transliteration.— III.   Text  dissected  for  analysis. — IV.. 
Determinatives,  etc.     London,  1877.     Large  8vo.     12s. 
(Walog^e  (A)  of  leading  Books  on  Egypt  and  Egyptology  on  Assyria 
^   and  Assyriology.     To  be  had  at  the  affixed  prices  of  Triibner  and  Co.     8vo.,  pp. 
40.     1880.     Is. 

Clarke. — Memoie  on  the  Compaeative  Geammab  oe  Egyptian,  Coptic,. 

AND  Ude.   By  Hyde  Clarke,  Cor.  Member  American  Oriental  Society  ;  Mem. 
German  Oriental  Society,  etc.,  etc.     Demy  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  32.     2s. 
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Eecdrds   of   the  Past.    BEiNa  English    TaANSLATioNS    op   the    Assybiak 
'^AND  THE  Egyptian  Monuments.  Published  under  the  Semotion  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archeology,  Edited  by  Dr.  S.  Birch. 
Vols.  I.  to  XII.,  1874-79.    3*.  M.  each.     (Vols.  I.,  III.,  V.,  VII.,  IX.,  XI.,  contain 

Assyrian  Texts.) 

■  The  Same.  Vol.  II.  Egyptian  Texts,  1.  Crown  8vo-  cloth,    3«.  6rf. 

Contents  {Second  Edition). 
Inscription  of  Una;  Statistical  Tablet ;  Tablet  of  Thotlimes  III. ;  Battle  of  Megiddo ; 
Inscription  of  Amen-em-heb.    By  S.  Birch,  LL.D. 
Instructions  of  Amenemhat,    By  G.  Maspero.- 

The  Wars  of  Rameses  II.  with  the  Khita.    By  Prof.  E.  L,  Luahington. 
Inscription  of  Pianchi  Mer-Amon.    By  Rev.  F,  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter. 
Tablet  of  Newer-Hotep.    By  Paul  Pierret. 
Travels  of  an  Egvptian.    By  Fran9ois  Chahas. 
The  Lamentations  of  Isis  and  Nepbthys.    By  P.  J.  De  Horrack. 
Hymn  to  Amen-Ra  ;  Tbe  Tale  of  the  Doomed  Prince.    By  C.  W,  Goodwin,  M.A, 
Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers.    By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf. 

Egyptian  Calendar ;  Table  of  Dynasties ;  Egyptian  Measures  and  "Weights, 
Lists  of  further  Texts,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian.  Selected  by  George  Smith  and  P.  Le  Page 
Renouf. 
The  Same.  Vol.  IV.  Egyptian  Texts,  2.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,     3«.  Qd. 

Co  tf  TENTS. 

Inscription  of  Anebni;  Inscription  of  Aahmes;  Obelisk  of  the  Lateran  ;  Tablet  of  400 
years ;  Invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Reign  of  Menephtah ;  Dirge  of  Menephtah ; 

PoHsessed  Princess ;  Rosetta  Stone.    By  S.  Birch,  LL.D. 

Obelisk  of  Rameses  II. ;  Hymn  to  Osiris.    By  Fran9ois  Chabas. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  Rameses  II.  and  the  Hittites ;  Neapolitan  Stele ;  Festal  Dirge 
of  the  Egyptians.    By  C.  "W.  Goodwin,  M.A. 

Tablet  of  Ahmes ;  Inscription  of  Queen  M  adsenen.    By  Paul  Pierret. 

Stele  of  the  Dream ;  Stele  of  the  Excommunication.    By  G.  Maspero. 

Hymn  to  the  Nile.    By  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook. 

Book  of  Respirations.    By  Eev.  P.  J.  De  Horrack. 

Tale  of  Setnau.    By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf. 

List  of  further  Texts. 
-■  The  Same.  Vol.  VI.  Egyptian  Texts,  3.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.     3«.  Qd, 

Contents. 

Sepulchral  Inscription  of  Ameni ;  The  Conquests  in  Asia ;  Egyptian  Magical  Text.    By  S. 
Birch,  LL.D. 

Great  Harris  Papyrus,  Part  I.    By  Professor  Eisenlohr  and  S.  Birch,  LL.D, 

Inscription  of  Aahmes,  son  of  Abana.    By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf. 

Letter  of  Panbesa ;  Hymns  to  Amen ;  The  Story  of  Saneha.    By  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A. 

Stele  of  the  Coronation  ;  Stele  of  King  Horsiatef.    By  G.  Maspero. 

The  Inscription  of  the  Governor  Nes-hor.    By  Paul  PieiTet. 

Inscription  of  the  Destruction  of  Mankind.    By  Edouard  Naville. 

The  Song  of  the  Harper.    By  Ludwig  Stem. 

The  Tale  of  the  Garden  of  Flowers,    By  Francois  Chabas. 

List  of  further  Texts. 

The  Same.  Vol.  VIII.  Egyptian  Texts,  4.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.     3*.  Qd, 

Contents. 

Inscription  of  the  Gold  Mines  at  Rhedesieh  and  Kuban ;  Decree  of  Canopus ;  Inscription, 
of  Darius  at  El-Khargeh ;  The  Praise  of  Learning.     By  S.  Birch,  LL.  D. 

Great  H.rris  Papyrus,  Part  II.    By  Professor  Eisenlohr  and  S.  Birch,  LL.D. 

Fi-agment  of  the  First  Sallier  Papyrus ;  Hymn  to  Ra-Harmacbis.    By  Prof.  E.  L.  Lush- 
ington,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Abstract  of  a  Case  of  Conspiracy.    By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf. 

Great  Mendes  Stele.    Translated  from  Brugsch-Bey. 

The  Litany  of  Ra.    By  Edouard  Naville. 

The  Papyrus  of  Moral  Precepts,    By  M.  Tlieod.  Deveiia. 

List  of  Further  Texts. 


—  The  Same.  Vol.  X.  Egyptian  Texts,  6.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.     3s.  %d. 
Contents. 
Inscription  of  Hai-emhebi,    By  S.  Birch,  LL.D. 

The  Stele  of  Beka ;  Obelisk  of  Alexandria ;  The  Magic  Papyrus.    By  Francois  Chabas. 
The  Stele  of  Iritesen ;  Inscription  of  King  Nastosenen.    By  Prof.  G,  Maspero, 
The  PastophoruB  of  the  Vatican.    By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf. 
Addresses  of  Horus  to  Osiris.    By  Edouard  Naville. 
The  Book  of  Hades.    By  E.  Lefdbure. 
Ancient  Festivals  of  the  Nile.    By  Ludwig  Stern. 
Inscriptions  of  Qeeen  Hatasu.    By  Johannes  Diimiohen, 
Contract  of  MaiTiage.    By  E.  Revillout. 
Tablet  of  Alexander  ^gus  II,    By  8.  M.  Drach, 
List  of  further  Texts. 


The  Same.  Vol.  Xii.  Egyptian  Texts,  6.  In  preparation. 
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Renouf  (Le  Page)— Elemeb-taet  Geammab  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
Language,  in  the  Hieroglyphic  Type.     4to.,  cloth.     1875.     lis. 


ENGLISH  (Eakly  and  Modern  English  and  Dialecxs). 

Ballad  Society  (The). — Subscription — Small  paper,  one  guinea,  and 
large  paper,  three  guineas,  per  annum.  List  of  publications 
on  application. 

The  Boke  of  Nurture.     By  Jonif  Rttsseli,  about  1460-1470  Anno 

Domini.  The  Boke  of  Keruynge.  By  Wynkyn  de  Woede,  Anno  Domini 
1S13.  The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rhodes,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited 
from  the  Originals  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  by  Frederick  J.  Furni- 
VALi,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological 
and  Early  English  Text  Societies.  4to.  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  pp.  xix.  and  146 
28,  xxviii.  and  56.     1867.     U.Us.M. 

Chamock. — Veeba  Nominalia  ;  or  Words  derived  from  Proper  Ifames. 
By  EiCHAED  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.  Dr.  F.S.A.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  326,  cloth.  14». 

Chamock. — Lmros  Pateontmictjs  ;  or,  the  Etymology  of  Curious  Sur- 
names. By  Richard  Stephen  Charnook,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  182,  cloth.     7s.  6rf. 

Chamock  (R.  S.) — A  Glossaet  of  ihb  Essex  Dialect.  By  E.  8. 
Chabnock.     8vo,  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  64,  .     1880.     3«.  &d. 

Chaucer  Society's  (The). — Subscription,    two   guineas   per  annum. 

List  of  Publications  on  application. 

Eger  and  Grime;  an  Early  English  Eomance.  Edited  from  Bishop 
Percy's  Folio  Manusciipt,  ahout  1650  a.d.  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Frederick 
J.  FuRNivALL,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  1  vol.  4to.,  pp.  64,  (only 
100  copies  printed),  bound  in  the  Roxburghe  style.     10s.  6d. 

Early  English  Text  Society's  Publications.     Subscription,  one  guinea 
per  annum. 

1.  Eaklx   English   Alliibeative  Poems.       In   the   "West-Midland 

Dialect  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.    Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq. ,  from  an 
unique  Cottonian  MS.     16s. 

2.  Aethue  (about  1440  a.d.).     Edited  by  F.  J.  Fttenivall,  Esq., 

from  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  unique  MS.     4s. 

3.  AnE    CoMPBiTDIOUS    AND   JBeBUE    TeACIATB    CONCEENTNa    TE    OeEICB 

AND  Dewtie  OF  Kyngis,  etc.    By  William  Lauder.    (15S6  a.d.)    Edited 
by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  B.C.  L.     4s. 

4.  SlE     GrATTATNE     AND     THE     GeEEN    KnIGHT    (about     1320-30     A.D.). 

Edited  by  K.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  MS.     Ifls. 
6.  Oe  the  Oethogeaphie  and  Congetjitie  oe  the  Beiian  Tongite  ; 
a  treates,  noe  shorter  than  necessarie,  for  the  Sehooles,  be  Alexander  Hume. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS,  in  the  British  Museum  (about 
1617  A.D.),  by  Henbt  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.     4s. 

6.  Lancelot  oe  the  Laik.     Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cam- 

bridge University  Library  (ab.   1500),  by  the   Rct.    Waltek  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.     8s. 

7.  The  Stoet  op  Genesis  and  Exodtjs,  an  Early  EngKsh  Song,  «f 

about  1250  a.d.    Edited  for  tlie  first  time  from  thB  unique  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.     8s. 
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8  MoETE  Akthuee  ;  the  Alliterative  Version.  Edited  from  Robebt 
Thornton's  unique  MS.  (about  1440  k.d.)  at  Lincoln,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Perrit,  M.A  ,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.     7s. 

9.  AlflMADVERSIOlirS  TJPPOK^  THE  AirifOTACIONS  AND  CoBBECTIONS  0! 
SOME  Imperfections  or  Impressiones  of  Chauceb's  "Work-ES,  reprinted 
in  1598 ;  by  Fkancis  Thknne.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
Bridgewater  Library.  By  G.  H.  Kingsley,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  P.  J.  FunNryALL, 
Esq.,  iI.A.     10«. 

10.  Merliis-,  or  the  Eabit  Histoet  op  King  Aethue.    Edited  for  the 

first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (about 
1450  A.D.),  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.     Part  I.     2s.  6d. 

1 1 .  The  Monaeche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Edited 

from  the  first  edition  by  Johne  Skott,  in  1552,  by  Fitzedward  Hall, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.     Part  I.     3s. 

12.  The  Weight's  Chaste  "Wife,  a  Merry  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsam 

(about  1462  a.d.),  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MS.  306.  Edited  for  the  first 
time  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.     Is. 

13.  Seinte  Maeheeetb,  ];e  Meiden  ant  Maette.     Three  Texts  of  ab. 

1200, 1310,  1330  A.D.  First  edited  in  1862,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald 'Cockaymb, 
M.A.,  and  now  re-issued.     2$. 

14.  Ktng  Horn,  with  fragments  of  Eloriz  and  Blauncheflur,  and  the 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  ofCambridge  and  the  British  Museum,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Eawson 
LuMBY.     3s.  ad 

15.  Pomticai,  Eeligiotts,  and  Love  Poejis,  from  the  Lambeth  MS. 

No.  306,  and  other  sources.  Edited  by  P.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A. 
7s.  6rf. 

16.  A  Tebtice  in  English  breuely  drawe  out  of  ]>  book  of  Quintis 

essencijs  in  Latyn,  f  Hermys  ^  prephete  and  king  of  Egipt  after  j;  flood 
of  Noe,  fader  of  Philosophris,  hadde  by  reuelaciou»  of  an  aungil  of  God  to  him 
sente.    Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS.  73,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  Is. 

17.  Parallel  Exteacts  from  29  Manuscripts  of  Piees  Piowman,  with 

Comments,  and  a  Proposal  for  the  Society's  Three-text  edition  of  this  Poem. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Is. 

18.  Hali  Mbidenhead,  about  1200  a.d.    Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  MS.  (with  a  translation)  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A.     Is. 

19.  The  Monaeche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Part  II., 

the  Complaynt  of  the  King's  Fapingo,  and  other  minor  Poems.  Edited  from 
the  First  Edition  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.     3s.  6d. 

20.  Some  Teeatises  by  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole.     Edited  from 

Robert  of  Thornton's  MS.  (ab.  1440  a.d.),  by  Rev.  George  G.  Perry, 
M.A.     Is. 

21.  Meelin,  oe  the  Eaeit  Histoet  ob  King  AnTHrm.  Part  II.  Edited 

by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.     4s. 

22.  The  Romans  op  Paetenat,  oe  Lttsignen.    Edited  for  the  first  time 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A.    6s. 

23.  Ban  Michel's  ArENBiTE  op  Inwyt,  or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in 

the  Kentish  dialect,  13t0  a.d.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Richard  Morris,  Esq.     10s.  6d, 

24.  Hymns  op  the  Viegin  and  Cheist  ;  The  Pabxiament   op  Devils, 

and  Other  Religious  Poems.  Edited  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  853,  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.    3s. 
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25.  The  Stacions  of  Eome,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Sea- Voyage  and  Sea- 

Sickness,  with  Clene  Maydenhod.  Edited  from  tlie  Vernon  and  Forkington 
MSS.,  etc.,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.     Is. 

26.  Ekligiotts  Pieces  in  Peose  and  Veesb.      Containing  Dan  Jon 

Gaytrigg's  Sermon ;  The  Abbaye  of  S.  Spirit ;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  pieces 
in  the  Northern  Dialect.  Edited  from  Robert  of  Thorntone's  MS.  (ab.  1460 
A.D.),  by  the  Rev.  G.  Perry,  M.A.     '2s. 

27.  MANiPTJLirs  VocABTTLOETJM  :  a  Ehyming  Dictionary  of  the  Englis]i 

language,  by  Peter  Levins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  IndeS 
by  Henry  B.  Wheatley.     12s. 

28.  The  Vision  oe  Wiluam  coNCEENiNGt  Pibes  Pmwman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest.  1362  a.o.,  by  William  Lanoland.  The 
earliest  or  Vernon  Text ;  Text  A.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  with  full 
Collations,  bv  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     7s. 

29.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Teeatises.    (Sawles  "Warde 

and  the  "Wohunge  of  Ure  Lauerd  :  Ureisuns  of  TJre  Louerd  and  of  XJre  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes.     By  Eichard  Mokris.     First  Series.     Part  I.     7s. 

30.  PiEES,  THE  Plottghmah's  Ceede  (about  1394).     Edited  from  the 

MSS.  by  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     2s. 

31.  Insiettctions  eoe  Paeish  Peiests.     By  John  Mtec.     Edited  frop 

Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A.  II.,  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  etc;  4s. 

32.  The  Babees  Book,  Aristotle's  ABC,  TJrbanitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad 

Mensam,  The  Lytille  Cliildreues  Lytil  Boke.  The  Bokes  of  Nurture  of 
Hugh  Rhodes  and  John  Russell,  Wynkjn  de  Worde's  Boke  of  Kervynge,  The 
Booke  of  Demeanor,  The  Boke  of  Curtasye,  Seager's  Sohoole  of  Vertue,  etc., 
etc.  With  some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  subjects,  and  some  Fdre- 
words  on  Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge,     ISs. 

33.  The  Book  oe  ihe  Knighi  de  la  Totje  Landet,  1372.     A  Father's 

Book  for  his  Daughters,  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  1764,  by  Thomas 
Wright   Esq.,  M. A.,  and  Mr.  Willl4.m  Rossiteb.     8s. 

34.  Old  En'glish  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Teeatises.    (Sawles  Warde, 

and  the  Wohuuge  of  Ure  Lauerd :  Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  Richard  Morris.     First  Series.     Part  2.     8«. 

35.  SiE  Datid  Lyndesat's  Woeks.     Part  3.     The  Historie  of  ane 

Nobil  and  Wailzeand  Sqvyer,  William  Meldrum,  umqvhyle  Laird  of 
Cleisohe  and  Bynnis,  oompylit  be  Sir  Dauid  Lyndesat  of  the  Mont  alias 
Lyoun  King  of  Armes.  '  With  the  Testament  of  the  said  Williame  Mel- 
drum, Squyer,  oompylit  alswa  he  Sir  Dauid  Lyndesay,  etc.  Edited  by  F. 
Hall,  D.C.L.     2s. 

36.  Meelin,   oe  the  Eaelt  Histoet   of   King  Aethtie.     A  Prose 

Romance  (about  1450-1460  a.d.),  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  -J^e 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  by  Hekry  B.  Wheatley.  With  an  Essay 
on  Arthurian  Localities,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Gleknie,  Esq.  Partlll.  1869,  12s. 

-37.  SiE  Datid  Lyndesat's  "Works.  Part  IV.  Ane  Satyre  of  the 
thrie  estaits,  in  commendation  of  vertew  and  vitvperatiou  of  vyce.  Maid 
be  Sir  David  Lindesay,  of  the  Mont,  alias  Lyon  King  of  Arme?.  ,,At 
Edinbvrgh,  Printed  be  Robert  Charteris,  1602.  Cvrh  privilegio'  regis. 
Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    4s. 


^  Linguistio  Publications  of  Truhmr  8f  Co. 

38.  The  Visioir  of  "Wimiam  concbening  Piees  the  PMWMids;, 
together  with  Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet,  et  Dobest,  Secundum  Wit  et  Besoun, 
by  William  Langi.and  (1377  a.d.).  The  "  Crowley"  Text;  or  Text  B. 
Edited  from  MS.  Laud  Misc.  581,  collated  with  MS.  Rawl,  Poet.  3S,  MS, 
B.  15.  17.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  Dd.  1.  17.  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  MS.  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  MS. 
Bodley  814,  etc.  By  the  "Rev.  Walter  W.  Skkat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     10«.  Sd. 

.39.  The  "Gbst  Htstoeiale"   oe  the  Desteucxioit  of  Teot.     An 

Alliterative  Romance,  translated  from  Guido  Oe  Colonna's  "Hysteria 
Troiana."  Now  first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
University  of  Glasgovf ,  by  the  Kev.  Geo.  A.  3? anion  and  David  Doiialdson. 
Part  I.     l&s.  Sd. 

40.  English  Gilds.      The   Original   Ordinances  of  more  than   One 

Hundred  Early  English  Gilds  :  Together  with  the  olde  usages  of  the  cite  of 
Wynchestre;  The  Ordinances  of  Worcester;  The  Office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol ;  and  the  Cnstomary  of  the  Manor  of  Tettenhall- Regis.  From 
Original  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Edited  with 
Notes  bj  the  late  Touxmtn  Sitith,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Arnaquaries 
(Copenhagen).  With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary,  etc.,  by  his  daughter, 
Lucy  Tdulmin  Smith.  And  a  Preliminary  Essay,  in  Five  Parts,  On  thb 
HisTOKY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  GiLDSj  by  Lujo  Brentano,  Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque  et  Philosophise.     21s. 

41.  The  Minoe  Poems  of  William  Xaubee,  Playwright,  Poet,   and 

Minister  of  the  Word  of  God  (mainly  on  the  State  of  Scotland  in  and  about 
1668  A.D.,  that  year  of  Famine  and  Plague).  Edited  from  the  Unique 
Originals  belonging  to  S.  Christie-Miller,  Esq.,  of  Britwell,  by  F.  J. 
FuRNiVALL,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.     S«. 

42.  Beenaebus  be  Cuea  eei  Pamuliaeis,   with   some   Eariy  Scotclx 

Prophecies,  etc.  From  a  MS.,  KK  1.  5,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library.  Edited  by  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen, 
College,  Cambridge.     2s. 

43.  Ratis  Eatetg,  and  other  Moral  and  Religious  Pieces,  in  Prose  and' 

Verse.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library  MS.  KK  1.  6,  by  J. 
Rawson  Lumby,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.    3s. 

44.  Joseph  of  Aeimaihie  :    otherwise   called  the   Eomance   of   the 

Seint  Graal,  or  Holy  Grail:  an  alliterative  poem,  written  about  A.c.  1350i^ 
and  now  first  printed  from  the  unique  copy  in  the  Vernon  MS.  at  Oxford 
With  an  appentiix,  containing  "Theiyfe  of  Joseph  of  Armathy,"  reprinted^ 
from  the  black-letter  copy  .of  Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  "  De  sancto  Joseph  ab 
Arimathia,"  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1516  ;  and  "  The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of 
Anmathia,"  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1520.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Glossarial  Indices,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     5s. 

45.  King  Alpeed's  "Wbst-Saxon  Ybesion  of  Ghegoet's  Pastoeal  Caee. 

With  an  English  translation,  the  Latin  Text,  Notes,  and  an  Introduction 
Edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Part  I.     10s. 

46.  Legends  of  the  Holt  Kood  ;  Symbols  op  the  Passion  and  Ceoss- 

PoEMS.  In  OU  English  of  the  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies. Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries- 
with  Introduction.,  Trjanslations,  and  Glossarial  Index.  Bv  RichAri 
Morris,  LL.D.     10s.  ' 

47.  StK  Datid  Lyndbsat's  Wobois.    Paet  Y.     The  Minor  Poems  of- 

Lyndesay.    Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq.     3s. 


^I.and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G.  49 

48.  The  Times'  WHisiLiy:  or,  A  Newe  Daunce  of  Seven  Satires,  and 

other  Poems :  Gompiled  by  R.  C,  Gent.  Now  first  Edited  from  MS.  Y.  8.  3. 
in  the  Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  M.  CoVPEb,     6s. 

49.  An   Old   English   Miscellany,   containing  a  Bestiary,  Kentish 

Sermons,  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  Religious  Poems  of  the  13th  century.  Edited 
from  the  MSS.  by  the  Eev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.     lOir. 

50.  King  Alpeed's  West-Saxon  Version  op  Gbegoht's  Pastoeal  Caee. 

Edited  from  2  MSS.,  with  an  English  translation.  By  Henry  SweeT,  Esq., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Part  II.     10s. 

51.  pB  LiFLABE  OF  St.  Juliana,  from  two  old  English  Manuscripts  of 

1230  A.D.  With  renderings  into  Modern  English,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne 
and  EDMtTND  Brook.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne,  M.A.     Price  2s, 

52.  Palladxtjs  on  Htjsbondeie,  from  the  unique  MS.,  ab.  1420  a.d., 

ed.  Rev.  B.  Lodge.     Part  I.     10s. 

53.  Old  English  Homilies,  Series  II.,  from  the  unique  13th-century 

MS.  in  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  with  a  photolithogfaph ;  three  Hymns  to 
the  Virgin  and  God,  from  a  unique  l,3tli-century  MS.  at  Oxford,  a  photo- 
lithograph  of  the  music  to  two  of  them,  and  transcriptions  of  it  in  modern 
notation  by  Dc.  Rimbault,  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  the  whole 
edited  by  the  Eev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.     8s, 

64.  The  Vision  of  Piees  Plowman,  Text  C  (completing  the  three 
versions  of  this  great  poem),  with  an  Autotype;  and  two  unique  alliterative 
Poems;  Richard  the  Redeles  (by  William,  the  author  of  the  Vision);  and 
The  Crowned  King  ;  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     18s. 

55.  Geneetdes,  a  Eomanee,  edited  from  the  unique  MS.,  ab.  1440  a.d., 

in  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trio.  Coll. 
Cambr.     Part  I.     3s. 

56.  The  Gest  Htstoeiale  op  the  Dbstetjction  op  Teot,  translated 

from  Guido  de  Colonna,  in  alliterative  verse  ;  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  by  D.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Eev. 
G.  A.  Panton.     Part II.     10s.  6rf. 

57.  The  Eaelt  English  Version  of  the  "  Cuesoe  Mundi,"  in  fcur 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton;  Vesp.  A.  iii.  in  the  British  Museum  ;  Fairfax  MS. 
14.  in  the  Bodleian ;  the  CKittingen  MS.  Theol.  107  ;  MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Part  I.  with 
two  photo-lithographic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and  Fotheringham.     10s.  6d. 

58.  The  Blickling  Homilies,  edited  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  a.d.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  (With  a 
Photolithograph).     Parti.     8s. 

59.  The  Eaelt  English  Veesion  op  the  "  Cuesoe  Mundi  ; "  in  four 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  iii.  in  the  British  Museum;  Fairfax  MS. 
14.  in  the  Bodleian  ;  the  Gbttingen  MS.  Theol.  107  ;  MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  Morris,  LL.D.    Part  II.    15s. 

60.  Meditactuns  on  the  Sopee  of  oue  Loede  (perhaps  by  Eobeet 

OP  Brtjnnb).     Edited  from  the  MSS.  by  J.  M.  Cowpek,  Esq.     Isi  6rf; 

61.  The  Eomanoe  and  Peophecies  of  Thomas  of  Eeceldoune,  printed 

from  Five  MSS.     Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.     10s.  6«?. 

62.  The  Eaelt  English  Veesion  of  the  "  Cuesoe  Mundi,"  in  Four 
Texts.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M. A.,  LL.D.     Part  III.     15«. 

63.  TfiD  Buckling  Homilies.     Edited  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  A.D.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.     Part  II.    4s. 
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so  Linffuistic  Publications  of  Truhner  ^  Co., 

64.  Feancis  Thtnne's  Emblemes  and  Epigeams,  a.d.  1600,  from  the 
Earl  of  EUesmere's  unique  MS.    Edited  by  F.  J.  Fuknitall,  M.A.     is. 

65.  Be  Domes  D^sb  (Bede's  De  Die  Judicii)  and  other  short  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pieces.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  by  tbe  Eev.  J.  Eattson  Lvmbt, 
B.D.     2s. 

66.  The  Eaely  English  Vbesion  op  the  "Ctteboe  Mtjndi,"  in  Four 
Texts.     Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Mokris,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Part  IV.     10«. 

67.  Notes  on  Piees  Plowman.     By  the  EeT.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Parti.     21s. 

68.  The  Early  English  Version   of  the  "  Cttesoe  MnNDi,"  in  Four 

Texts.     Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Morbis,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Part  V.     25s. 

69.  Adam  Davt's   Fite    Deeams  abottt   Edwaed  II.     The  Life  of 

Saint  Alexids.  Solomon's  Book  of  'Wisdom.  St.  Jerome's  15  Tokens 
before  Doomsday.  The  Lamentation  of  Souls.  Edited  from  the  Laud  MS. 
622,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  F.  J.  Fubnivall,  M.A.     5s. 

Extra  Series.     Suhscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea ;  large  paper 
two  guineas,  per  annum. 

1.  The  Eomance  oe  "William  oe  Paleenb  (otherwise  known  as  the 

Romance  of  William  and  the  Werwolf).  Translated  from  the  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bobun,  about  A.u.  1350,  to  which  is  added  a 
fragment  of  the  Alliterative  Eomance  of  Alisaunder,  translated  from  the 
Latin  by  the  same  author,  about  a.d.  1340  ;  the  former  re-edited  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  latter  now 
first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xliv.  and  328.     £\  6s. 

2.  On  Eaelt   English   Peonunciation,   with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer ;  containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Writing  with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the 
present  day,  preceded  by  a  systematic  Notation  of  all  Spoken  Sounds  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  Printing  Types ;  including  a  re-arrangement  of  Prof. 
F.  J.  Child's  Memoirs  on  the  Langnagis  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  reprints 
•  of  the  rare  Tracts  by  Salesbury  on  English,  1547,  and  Welsh,  1667,  and  by 
Barcley  on  French,  152J  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Parti.  On 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivth,  xvilh,  xviith,  andxviiith  centuries.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  416.     10s. 

3.  Caxton's  Book  of  Cukteste,  pi-inted  at  Westminster  ahout  1477-8, 

A.D.,  and  now  reprinted,  with  two  MS.  copies  of  the  same  treatise,  from  the 
Oriel  MS.  79,  and  the  Balliol  MS.  354.  Kdited  by  Frederick  J.  FnBNi- 
VALL,  M.A.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  58.     5s. 

4.  The  Lay  oe  Havelok  the   Dane  ;    composed  in   the  reign  of 

Edward  I.,  about  a.d.  1280.  Formerly  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  now  re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.  Laud  Misc.  108,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  Iv.  and  160.     10s. 

5.  Chaitcee's    Teanslation     op    BoETHiTJs's      "  De     Consolationb 

Philosophie."  Edited  from  the  Additional  MS.  10,340  in  the  British 
Museum.  Collated  with  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  MS.  li.  3.  21.  By 
RicHAitD  Morris.     8vo.     12s. 

6  The  Eomance  of  the  Cheveleee  Assigne.  Ee-edited  from  the 
unique  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  by  Henry  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  pp. 
xviii.  and  38.     3s. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London  E.G.  51 

7.  Oif  Eaely    Eu-ffLiSH    PEONrNCiATiOBT,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc. 
Part  11.  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xiii  th  and  previous  centuries,  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Old  Pforse  and  Gothic,  with  Chronological  Tables  of 
the  Value  of  Letters  and  Expression  of  Sounds  in  English  Writing.     10s. 

8.  QUEENE     EXIZABETHES     AcHADEMT,     by    Sir    HuMPHKEX     GiLBEET. 

A  Booke  of  Precedence,  The  Ordering  of  a  Funerall,  etc.  Varying  Versions 
of  the  Good  Wife,  The  Wise  Man,  etc.,  Maxims,  Lydgate's  Order  of  Fools, 
A  Poem  on  Heraldry,  Occleve  on  Lords'  Men,  etc.,  Edited  by  F.  J. 
FuRNivALL,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  With  Essays  on  Early  Italian  and 
German  Books  of  Courtesy,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  lisq.,  and  E.  Oswald, 
Esq.     8vo.     13s. 

9.  The  Featekkitte  op  Vacabondes,  by   John  Awdelet  (licensed 

in  1560-1,  imprinled  then,  and  in  1565),  from  the  edition  of  1675  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  A  Caueat  or  Warening  for  Commen  Cursetors  vulgarely 
called  Vagabones,  by  Thomas  Harman,  EsauiBRE.  From  the  3rd  edition  of 
1567,  belonging  to  Henry  Huth,  Esq.,  collated  with  the  2nd  edition  of  1567, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  of 
1573.  A  Sermon  in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,  by  Parson  Haben  or 
Hyberdynb,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  98,  and  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  25.  Those 
parts  of  the  Groundworke  of  Conny-catching  (ed.  1592),  that  differ  from 
Sarman's  Caueat.  Edited  by  Edward  Viles  &  F.  J.  Furnivall.  Svo. 
Is.  6d. 

10.  The  Etest  Boke  of  the  Inieodttctioit  of  ENOWLEDeB,  made  by 

Andrew  Borde,  of  Physyeke  Doctor.  A  Compendyotjs  Regyment  or  a 
Dyetary  or  Helth  made  in  Mountpyllier,  compiled  by  Audrewe  Boorde, 
of  Physyeke  Doctor.  Barnes  in  the  Defence  op  the  Berde  :  a  treatyse 
made,  answerynge  the  treatyse  of  Doctor  Borde  upon  Berdes.  Edited,  with 
a  life  of  Andrew  Boorde,  and  large  extracts  from  his  Breuyary,  by  P.  J 
Furnivall,  M..\.,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb.     Svo.     18s. 

11.  The  Bettce  ;  or,  the  Book  of  the  most  excellent  and  noble  Prince, 

Robert  de  Broyss,  King  of  Scots :  compiled  by  Master  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  a.d.  1375.  Edited  from  MS.  G  23  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  written  A.u.  1487  ;  collated  with  the  MS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  written  a.d.  1489,  and  with  Hart's 
Edition,  printed  a.d.  1616  ;  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by 
the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A,     Part  I      Svo.     12.!. 

12.  Engianb    in    the    Eeign    oe    King    Henet    the    Eighth.     A 

Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rheto)  io 
at  Oxford.  By  Thomas  Starkey,  Chaplain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowper.  And  jpith  an  Introduction, 
containing  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Starkey,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.    Part  II.     r2s.     (Fart  I.,  Starkey' s  Life  cmd  Letters,  is  in  preparation. 

13.  A  SirppLicACTON  FOE  THE  Beggaes.     Written  about  the  year  1529, 

by  Simon  Fish.  Now  re-edited  by  Frederick  J.  Fxjrnivall.  With  a 
Supplycacion  to  our  moste  Soueraigne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  Eyght 
(1544  A.D.),  A  Supplication  of  the  Poore  Commons  (1546  a.d.).  The  Decaye 
of  England  by  the  great  multitude  of  Shepe  (1550-3  a.d.).  Edited  by  J. 
Meadows  Cowper.     6s. 

14.  On  Eaelt  English  Peonitnciation,    with  especial  reference   to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  III. 
Illustrations  of  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivth  and  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Wycliffe,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Salesbury,  Baroley,  Hart,  Bullokar, 
Gill.    Pronouncing  Vocabulary.     lOs. 

15.  Robert  Ceowlet's  Thiett-one  Epiqeams,  Voyce  of  the  Last 
Trumpet,  Way  to  Wealth,  etc.,  1550-1  a.u.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowper,  Esq. 
12«. 
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16.  A  Treatise  oh  the  Asteolabe;  addressed  to  his  son  Lowys,  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  a.d.  1391.  Edited  from  the  earliest  MSS.  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     10s. 

17.  The  Complaynt  op  Scotxandb,  1549,  a.d.,  with,  an  Appendix  of 

four  Contemporary  English  Tracts.  Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq. 
Part  r.     Ids. 

18.  The  Complaynt  op  Scotlande,  etc.     Part  II.     8». 

19.  Otoee  Labtes  Mtrotjee,    a.d.    1530,   edited  by  the  Eev.  J.  H. 

Blunt,  M.A.,  with  four  full-page  photolithographic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and 
Fotheringham.     24s. 

20.  Lonelich's  Hisiort  op  the  Holt  Grail  (ab.  1450  a.d.),  translated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sirbs  Eobibks  db  Borro."*.  lie-edited  fron  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  Farnivall,  Esq. 
M.A.     Part  I.      8s. 

21.  BARBOtTR's    Britce.      Edited    from    the   MSS.    and   the   earliest 

printed  edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Part  II.     4s. 

22.  Hen^t    Brinklow's    Complatnt   of   Bodertcr   Mors,  somtyme 

a  gray  Fryre,  unto  the  Parliament  Howse  of  lugland  his  naturall  Country, 
for  the  Redresse  of  certen  wicked  Lawes,  euel  Customs,  and  cruel  Decreys 
(ab.  1542) ;  and  The  LamiTntacion  of  a  Christian  Against  the  Citie 
or  London,  made  by  Roderigo  Mors,  a.d.  1515,  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowper, 
Esq.     9s. 

23.  Os   Eaelt   Enslish   PRoinrarciATiow,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.     By  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Part  IV.     10s. 

24.  Lonelich's  HisioRr  op  the  Holy  Grail  (ab.  1450  a.d.),  translated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sires  Robibus  de  Borron.  Re-edited  from  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  Fdrnivall, 
Esq.,  M.A.     Part  II.     10s. 

25.  The  Romance  op  Guy  of  Warwick.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge 
University  MS.  by  Prof.  J.  Zupitza,  Ph.D.     Part  I.     20s. 

26.  The  Eomance  op  Gity  op  Warwick.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge 
University  MS.  by  Prof.  J.  Zueitza,  Ph.  D.  (The  2nd  or  15th  century  version.) 
Part  II.     14s. 

27.  The  Enolish  Works  op  John  Eisher,  Bishop  of  Eochester  (died 

1535).   Edited  by  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.     Part  I.,  the  Text    16s. 

28.  Lonelich's    History   op   the    Holy    Grail.      Edited  by  E.  J. 

FuRNivAlL,  M.A.     Part  III.     10s. 

29.  Barbour's  Bruce.     Edited  from  the  MSS.  and  the  earliest  Printed 

Edition,  by  the  Rev.  W.y^.  Skeat,  M.A.     Part  III.     21s. 

30.  Lonelich's  History   op   the  Holy    Grail.      Edited  by  P.   J. 

Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.     Part  IV.     ISs. 

31.  Alexander    and    Dindimus.      Translated  from  the  Latin  about 

A.D.  1340-50.     Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     6s. 

English  Dialect  Society's  Publications.     Subscription,  1873  to  1876, 

lOs.  6d.  per  annum ;  1877  and  following  years,  20s.  per  annum. 

1873. 

1.  Series  B.  Parti.  Reprinted  Glossaries.  Containing  a  Glossary 
of  North  of  England  Words,  by  J.  H. ,  five  Glossaries,  by  Mr.  Marshall  ; 
and  a  West -Riding  Glossary,  by  Dr.  Willan.     7s.  6d. 
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2.  Series  A.  Bibliograpliical.  A  I-iat  of  Books  illustrating  English 
Dialects.  Part  I.  Containing  a  General  List  of  Dictionaries,  etc. ;  and  a 
List  of  Books  relating  to  some  of  the  Counties  of  England.     4s. 

3.  Series  C.  Original  Glossaries.  Part  I.  Containing  a  Glossary 
of  Swaledale  Words.     By  Captain  Habland.    4s. 

1874. 

4.  Series  D.  The  History  of  English  Sounds.  By  H.  Sweet,  Esq. 
4s.  6<?. 

5.  Series  B.  Part  II.  Eeprinted  Glossaries.  Containing  seven 
Provincial  English  Glossaries,  from  various  sources.     7». 

6.  Series  B.  Part  III.  Eay's  Collection  of  English  "Words  not 
generally  used,  from  the  edition  of  1691 ;  together  with  Thoresby's  Letter  to 
Kay,  1703.   Re-arranged  and  newly  edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Sbceat.    8s. 

6*.  Subscribers  to  the  English  Dialect  Society  for  1874  also  receive 
a  copy  of  '  A  Dictionary  of   the  Sussex   Dialect.'      By  the  Rev.  W.  D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7.  Series  D.     Part  II.     The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset.     By  F.  T. 

Elwokthy,  Esq.     Ss.  6A 

8.  Series  A.  Part  II.  Containing  a  List  of  Books  Kelating  to 
some  of  the  Counties  of  England.     6s. 

9.  Series  C  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Whitby.     By  F.  K.  Robinson.     Part  I.     7s.  U. 

10.  Series  C.  A  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Lancashire.  By  J.  H. 
Nodal  and  G.  MiLNEK.     Part  I.     3s.  6d. 

1876. 

11.  On  the  Survival  of  Early  English  Words  in  our  Present  Dialects. 
By  Dr.  E.  Mokkis.     6d. 

12.  Series  C.      Original  Glossaries.      Part  III.      Containing  Five 

Original  Provincial  English  Glossaries.     7s. 

13.  Series  C.  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Whitby.    By  F.  K.  Robinson.    Part  II.     6s  &A. 

14.  A  Glossary  of  Mid-Torkshire  Words,  with  a  Grammar.  By  C. 
Cloxigh  Robinson.    9s. 

1877. 

15.  A  Glossaet  of  Woeds  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and 
Corringham,  Lincolnshire.     By  Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.     9«.  6<?. 

16.  A  Glossary  of  Holderness  Words.  By  F.  Eoss,  E.  Stead,  and 
T.  HoLDERSESS.     With  a  Map  of  the  District.     4s. 

17.  On  the  Dialects  of  Eleven  Southern  and  South- Western  Counties, 
with  a  new  Classification  of  the  English  Dialects.  By  Prince  Louis  Lucien 
Bonaparte.    With  Two  Maps.     Is. 

18.  Bibliographical  List.  Part  III.  completing  the  Work,  and 
containing  a  List  of  Books  on  Scottish  Dialects,  Anglo -Irish  Dialect,  Cant 
and  Slang,  and  Americanisms,  with  additions  to  the  English  List  and  Index. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Nodal.     4s.  6rf. 

19.  An  Outline  of  the  Grammar  of  West  Somerset.  By  F.  T. 
Elwokthy,  Esq.     5s. 
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1878. 

20.  A  Glossary  of  Cumberland  "Words  and  Phrases.  By  "WrcLiAM 
Dickinson,  F.L.S.     6*. 

21.  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie.  Edited 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  W.  Paine  and  Sidney  J. 
Herbtaog,  B.A.     128.  %d. 

22.  A  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names.  By  Jambs  BEHTEir, 
F.L.S.,  and  Robert  Holland.     Part  I.  (A  to  F).     8s.  6d. 

1879. 

23.  Five  Eeprinted  Glossaries,  including  Wiltshire,   East  Anglian, 

Suffolk,  and  East  Yorkshire  Words,  and  Words  from    Bishop   Kennett's 
Parochial  Antiquities.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Skbat,  M.A.     7s. 

24.  Supplement  to  the  Cumberland  Glossary  (No.  20).  By  W. 
Dickinson,  F.L.S.      \s. 

Fumivall. — Education  in  Eaelt  England.  Some  Notes  used  as 
Forewords  to  a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  "  Manners  and  Meals  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  Fbedebick  J.  Fdrnivall, 
M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  and 
Early  English  Text  Societies.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  74.     Is. 

Hall. — On  English  Adjectives  in  -Able,  with  Special  Keference  to 
Reliable.  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  C.B.,  M.A.,  Hon.D.C.L.  Oxon.  j  formerly 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature,  and  of  Indian  Jurisprudence, 
in  King's  College,  London.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  "238.     7s.  6d. 

Hall. — MoDEEN  English.  By  Fitzedwaed  Hall,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L., 
Oxon.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  394.     10s.  &d. 

Hall. — DocTOE  Indocius  :  Strictures  on  Professor  John  Nichol,  of 
Glasgow,  with  Reference  to  his  "  English  Composition."  By  P.  H.  Reprinted, 
with  Additions  and  Emendations,  from  "The  Statesman."  Foolscap  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  64.     1880.     Is. 

Jackson. — Sheopshiee  Woed-Book;  A  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial Words,  etc.,  used  in  the  County.  By  Georgina  F.  Jackson.  Part  I. 
8vo.  pp.  xovi.  and  128.     1879.     7s.  6d. 

EocL — A  Histoeical  Geammae  of  the  English  Langtjage.  By  C.  F. 
Koch.  Translated  into  English.  Edited,  Enlarged,  and  Annotated  by  the  Rev. 
E.  MoKRis,  LL.D.,  M.A.  [Nearly  ready. 

Manipnlns  Vocabulorum;  A  Ehyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Peter  Levins  (1570)  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley.     8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  370,  cloth.     14s. 

Iffianning. — An  Inquiet  into   the   Chaeactee  and  Oeigin  or  the 

Possessive   Augment  in   English  and  in  Cognate  Dialects.      By  the  late 
James  Manning,  Q.A.S.,  Recorder  of  Oxford.     Svo.pp.  iv.  and  90.     2s. 

Palmer. — Leaves  peom  a  Woed  Huniee's  Note  Book.  Being  some 
Contributions  to  English  Etymology.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  B  .A., 
sometime  Scholar  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.  pp.  xii.-316.  7s .  6rf. 

Percy. — Bishop  Peect's  Folio  Manttsceipts — Ballads  and  Romances. 
Edited  by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge;  and  Frederick  J.  Fuvnivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  assisted  by  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  U.S.A., 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  etc.  In  3  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  610;  Vol.  2,  pp.  681.  ; 
Vol.  3,  pp.  640.  Demy  8vo.  half-bound,  £4  4s.  Extra  demy  8vo.  half-bound, 
on  Whatman's  ribbed  paper,  £6  6s.  Extra  royal  8vo.,  paper  covers,  on  What- 
man's best  ribbed  paper,  £10  10s.  Large  4to.,  paper  covers,  ou  Whatman's 
best  ribbed  paper,  £12. 
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Stratmaim.— A  Dictionaet  of  the  Old  English  LANaifAGE.    Compiled 

from   the  writings  of  the  xiiith,  xivth,  and  xvth  centuries.     By  Francis 
Henry   Stbatmann.     Third  Edition.     4to.     In  wrapper.     £1   10s. 

Stratmann, — An  Old  English  Poem  op  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 

Edited  by  Francis  Henry  Stbatmann.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  60.     3s. 

Sweet. — A  Histokt  of  English  Sounds,  from  the  Earliest  Period, 
including  an  Investigation  of  the  General  Laws  of  Sound  Change,  and  full 
"Word  Lists.     By  Henry  Sweet.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  164.     4«.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  contains  several  valuable 
Papers  on  Early  English.     For  contents  see  under  Periodicals  and  Serials. 

De  Vere. — Studies  in  English  ;    or,   Glimpses    of  the  Inner   Life 

of  our  Language.     By  M.    Schelb   de  Verb,  LL.D.,  Professor   of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  365.     12s.  6rf. 

Wedgfwood. — A  Dictionary  oe  English  Ettmology.  By  Hbnsleigh 
Wedgwood.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.  With  an  Intro- 
duction on  the  Formation  of  Language.  Imperial  Bvo.,  double  column,  pp.  Ixxii. 
and  746.     21s. 

Wright. — Eetjdal  Manuals  op  English  Histobt.  A  Series  of 
Popular  Sketches  of  our  National  History,  compiled  at  different  periods,  from 
the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth,  for  the  use  of  the  Feudal  Gentry  and 
Nobility.  (In  Old  French).  Now  first  edited  from  the  Original  Manuscripts.  By 
Thomas  Wkiqht,  Esq.,  M.A.   Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  184.   1872.   15s. 

Wright. — Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-English  Vocabulabees,  Illustrating 
the  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Forefathers,  as  well  as  the  History  of  the 
Forms  of  Elementary  Education,  and  of  the  Languages  Spoken  in  this  Island 
from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth.  Edited  by  Thomas  "Weight,  Esq., 
M.A.,  P.S.  A.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  edited,  collated,  and  corrected  by  Richard 
WuLOKEE.  \In  the  press. 

FRISIAN. 

Oera  Linda  Book,  from  a  Manuscript  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Proprietor,  C.  Over  de  Linden,  of  the  Helder. 
The  Original  Frisian  Text,  as  verified  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ottema;  accompanied 
by  an  English  Version  of  Dr.  Ottema's  Dutch  Translation,  by  William  E. 
Sandbaoh.     8vo.  cl.  pp.  xxvii.  and  223.     5s. 


OLD  GERMAN. 


Bouse. — Geimm's  Law;  A  Study  :  or,  Hints  towards  an  Explanation 
of  the  fo-callud  "  Lautverschiebung."  To  which  are  added  some  Eemarks  on 
the  Primitive  Indo-Eumpean  K,  and  several  Appendices.  By  T.  LeMarchant 
Douse.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  230.     10s.  6d. 

Kroeger. — The  Minnesingee  op  Geemant.    By  A.  E.  Keoegee.    12mo. 

cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  284.     7s. 
Contents.— Chapter  I.  The  Minnesinger  and  the  Minnesong.— II.  The  Minnelay.— III.  The 
Divine  Minnesong.— IV.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.— V.  Ulrich  von  Liohteristein.— VI.  The 
Metrical  Eomances  of  the  Minnesinger  and  Gottfried  von  Strasshurg's  '  Tristan  and  Isolde." 
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Lelaud. — The  Esgush  Gipsibs  and  theie  LANexjASB.    By  Chabxes 

O.  Leland.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vp.  cloth,  pp,  276.     Is.  6d. 

Faspati. — Etudes  sue  ies  TcHrNaHiAUEs  (Gypsies)  otj  Bohbmiens  db 

JJ'Empike  Ottoman.     Par  Alexandue  G.  Paspati,  M.D.     Large  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  xii.  and  652.     Constautinoplei  1871.     28«. 


GEEEK  (Modern  and  Classic). 
But-tmann. — A  Geammar  of  the  I^e-w  Testament  Greek.      By  A. 

BuTTMANN.  Antborized  translation  by  Prof  J.  H.  Thayer,  with  numerous 
additions  and  corrections  by  the  author.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  471. 
1873.     Us. 

Contopoulos. — A  Lexicon  ob  Modern  Geeek-Engxish:  and   English 

Modern  Greek.  By  N.  Contopoulos.  In  2  vols.  Svo.  cloth.  Part  I. 
Modern  Greek-English,  pp.  460.  Part  II.  English-Modern  Greek,  pp.  582. 
£1  Is. 

Sophocles. — A  Glossaet  oe  Latee  and  Byzantine  Geebk.    By  E.  A. 
Sophocles.    4to.,  pp.  iv.  and  624,  eloth. .  ffl  2<. 

Sophocles. — Geeek  Lexicon  oj|»thb  KdftAN-AND  Byzantine  Peeiods 

(from  B.C.  146  to  A.D.  1100).  By' E.  A.  Sophocles.  Imp.  8to.  pp.  xvi.  1188, 
cloth.     1870.     £2  10s. 

Sophocles.  — EoMAic  or  Modern  Geeek  Gramma:^  By  E.  A.  Sophocles. 

8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  196. 


GUJARATI. 


Minocheherji. — Pahlati,    Gujaeati  and  English  Dicmonaey.    By 

Jamaspji  Dastur  Minocheherji  Jamasp  Asana.  8to.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  clxii. 
and  1  to  168.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  xxxii  and  pp.  169  to  440.  1877  and  1879.  Cloth.' 
14s.  each.     (To  be  completed  in  6  vols.) 

Shipurji    Edaljl.— A   Geammar   ob  the   GwAEiTi    Language.    By 
Sh1purj£  EoALji.    Cloth,  pp.  127.     10s.  6d. 

Shapurji  Edaljf. — A  Dictionaey,  Gujeati  and  English.    By  SnXpuEjf 
EDALjf.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  874.    21s. 


GTJRMUKHI  (Punjabi). 

Adi  Granth  (The) ;  oe,  The  Holy  Scei*tuees  op  the  Sikhs,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Gurnjuki,  with  Introductory  Essays,  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Trumpp,  Professor  Eegius  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  TTniversity  of  Munich, 
etc.     Roy.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  866.     £2  12s.  &d. 

Singh.— Sakhee  Book  ;  or.  The  Description  of  Gooroo  Gobind  Singh's 
Keligion  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  Gooroo  Mukhi  into  Hindi,  and  after- 
wards into  English.  By  Sirdar  Attar  Singh,  Chief  of  Bhadour.  With  the 
author's  photograph.     Svo.  pp.  xviii.  and  205.     15s. 
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HEBREW. 

Bickell. — Outlines  of  Hebeew  Gteammaii.  By  Gtjstavtts  Bickell, 
D  D.  Bevised  ty  the  Author ;  Annotated  by  the  Translator,  Samuel  Ives 
CuBTiss,  junior,  Ph.D.  "With  a  Lithographic  Table  of  Setoitio  Characters  by 
Dr.  J.  Edting.     Cr.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  xiv.  and  140.     l877.     S«.  M. 

Cresenms. — Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  oe  the  Old  Testament, 

incluaing   the  Biblical   Chaldee,  from   the    Latin.     By    Edward    Robinson. 
Fifth  Edition.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  1160.     £1  IQs. 

Gesenius. — Hebeew  Geammae.  Translated  from  the  Seventeenth 
Edition.  By  Dr.  T.  J.  Cqnant.  With  Grammatical  Exercises,  and  » 
Chrestomalhy  by  the  Translator.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.-364:.     £\. 

Hebrew  Literature  Society  (PuMications  of).  Subscription  £1  1«. 
per  Series.  1872-3.     First  Series. 

Vol.  I.     Miscellany  of    Hebrew  Literature.      Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  yiii.   and 

228.     10s. 
Vol.    II.     The  Commentary  of    Ibn  Essra  on  Isaiah      Edited  from  MSS.,  and 

Translated  with  N-otes,  Introductions,  and  Indexes,  by  M.   FEiEBLaNDEE, 

Ph.D.      Vol.    I.      Trandatiou  of    the    Commentary.      Demy   Byo.    cloth, 

pp.  xxviii.  and  332.     10s.  6d. 
Vol.  in.     The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra.»  Vol.  II.     The  Anglican  Version  of 

the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  amended  according  to  the  Commenftary  of 

Ibn  Ezra.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  112.     4s.  &d. 

1877.     Second  Series. 
Vol.    I.     Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature.     Vol.  II.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  A. 

LowT.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  276.     10s.  6<?. 
Vol.   II.       The   Commentary  of    Ibn    Ezra.      Vol.    III.      Demy   8vo.   cloth, 

pp.  172.     1.s. 
Vol.  III.     Ibn  Ezra  Literature.     Vol.  IV.     Essays  on  the  Writings  of  Abraham 

Ibn  Ezra.     By   M.  FfiiEDLaNDB,  PhD.     Demy   8vo.    cloth,    pp.    X.-263 

and  78.     12s.  6d. 

Land. — The  Peinciples  or  Hbbkbw  Geammae.  By  J.  P.  M".  Land, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysic  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  Reginald  Lane  PooLE,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  P_art  I. 
Sonnds.     Part  II.  Words.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  xx.  and  220,  cloth.     7«.  Gd. 

Mathews. — Abeaham  ben  Ezea's  Unedited  Commentaet  on  the  Can- 

TICLBS,  tie  Hebrew  Text  after  two  MS.,  with  English  TransJatioa  by  H.  3. 
Mathews,  B. A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  cl.  limp,  pp.  x.,  34,  24.  2s.  6d. 

Nutt. — Two  Tebatises  on  Veebs  containing  Feeble  and  Doitble 
Lettees  by  E.  Jehuda  Hayug  of  Fez,  translated  into  H-ebrew  from  the  original 
Arabic  by  K.  Moses  Gikatilia,  of  Cordova;  with  the  Treatise  on  Punctuation 
by  the  same  Author,  translated  by  Aben  Ezra.  Edited  from  Bodleian  MSS. 
with  an  English  Translation  by  J,  "W.  Nhit,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  312. 
1870.     7s.  6A 

Sei^itie  (Songs  of  The).     In  English  Verse.     By  G.  E.  W.     Cr.  8vo. 

'     cloth,  pp.  140.     5s. 


HINDI. 

BaUantj^e. — Elements  op  HiNDf  and  Beaj  BhXkX  Geammae.  By  the 
laffl,  James  E.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
Crown  <i,vo.,  pp.  44,  cloth.     5s. 
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Bate. — A  Dictiokabt  op  the  Hindee  Langtoagb.      Compiled  by  J. 

D.  Bate.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  806.     £2  lis.  6d. 

Beames. — Notes   on  the   Bhojpuei  Diaieci  oe  Hikdi,   spoken    in 

Western  Behar.     By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chumparim. 
8vo.  pp.  26,  sewed..    1868.     Is.  6d. 

Etherington. — The  Sttideni's   Gkammae  of  the  HiNof   Lajtstjase. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Etherington,  Missionary,  Benares.  Second  edition.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  xiv.,  256,  and  xiii.,  doth.  1873.  12s. 
Kellogg. — A  Gkammae  op  the  Hindi  Langita&e,  in  which  are  treated 
the  Standard  Hindi,  Braj,  and  the  Eastern  Hindi  of  the  Eamayan  of  Tulsi 
Das  ;  also  the  Colloquial  Dialects  of  Marwar,  Kumaon,  Avadh,  Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur,  etc.,  with  Copious  Philological  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogo, 
M.A.     Royal  8to,  cloth,  pp.  400.     21s. 

Mahabharata.  Translated  into  Hindi  for  Maban  Mohun  Bhatt,  by 
£bishnachandkadhabmadhikaiiin  of  Benares.  (Containing  all  but  the 
Harivansa.)     3  vols.   8vo.  cloth,  pp.  574,  810,  and  1106.     £3  3s. 

Mathuraprasada  Misra. — A  TaiLiifGirAi,  DicTiowAsr,  being  a  Compre- 
hensive Lexicon  in  English,  Urdu,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication,  Pro- 
nunciation, and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in  English, 
and  in  Urd<i  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mathdbafbasada  Misoa, 
Second  Master,  Queen's  College,  Benares.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  1330. 
Benares,  1865.     £2  2. 


HINDUSTANI. 


Ballantjme. — Hindustani  Selections  in  the  Naskhi  and  Detanagaei 

Character.  With  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Words.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  by  James  R.  Ballamtyne.  Royal  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  74.     3s.  6A 

Dowson. — A  Geammah  of  the  Uedtt  oa  Hindustani  Language.  By 
John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  26*.     10s.  6d. 

Dowson. — A  Hindustani  Exeecisb  Book.  Containing  a  Series  of 
Passages  and  Extracts  adapted  for  Translation  into  Hindustani.  By  John 
Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
100.     Limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

E^twick. — Khiead  Aeeoz  (the  Illuminator  of  the  TJnderstajiding). 

'     By  Maulavi  Uafizu'd-din.  A  New  Edition  of  Hindustani  Text,  carefully  revised, 

with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.    By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S., 

F.S.  A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani  at  Haileybury  CoUege.     Imperial 

8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  319.     Ee-issne,  1867.     18s. 

Fallon. — A  New  Hindustani-Engiish  Dictionaei.     With  Illustra- 
tions from   Hindustani  Literature  and  Folk-lore.     By  S.  W.  Fallon,  Ph.D. 
Halle.     Parts  I.  to  XXII.     Roy.  8vo.     Price  4s.  6d.  each  Part. 
To  be  completed  in  about  25  Farts  of  48  pages  each  Part,  forming  together  One  Volume. 

I^wanu-s  Safa ;  or,  Beothees  of  Pusitt.     Describing  the  Contention 

between  Men  and  Beasts  as  to  the  Superiority  of  the  Human  Race.  Translated 
from  the  Hindustani  by  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. 
Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  156,  cloth.     7«. 

Khirad-Afroz  (The  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).     By  Maulavi 

''   Haffzu'd-dln.     A  new  edition  of  the  HinddstEini  Text,  carefully  revised,  with 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.     By  Edwaud  B.  Eastwiok,   M.P.,  F.R.S., 

F.S. A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindfistiini  at  the  late  East  India  Coni»"ys 

College  at  Haileybury.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  321.     18». 
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The  Lutaifi  Hindee ;  oe,  Hotboostanee  Jesi-Book,  containing  a 
Choice  Collection  of  Humorous  Stories  in  the  Arabic  and  Roman  Characters ; 
to  -which  is  added  a  Hindoostanee  Poem  by  Meeb  Moohummud  Txjqtjee. 
2ad  edition,  revised  by  W.  C.  Smyth.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  160.  1840.  10s.  6d.; 
reduced  to  6s. 

Mathuraprasada  Misra. — A  Teilinstjal  Dictionaet,  being  a  compre- 
hensive Lexicon  in  English,  Urdll,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication, 
Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in 
English,  and  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  MathukA- 
PRASADA  MisEA,  Second  Master,  Queen's  College,  Benares.  8vo.  pp.  xv,  and 
1330,  cloth.    Benares,  1865.     £2  2s. 


ICELANDIC. 

Cleasby. — An  Icelandic-English  Dictionaet.  Based  on  the  MS. 
Collections  of  the  late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by  G. 
ViGFussoN.  "With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby,  by  G.  Webbe 
Dasent,  D.C.L.     4to.     £3  7s. 

Cleasby. — Appendix   to   an    Icelandic  -  English   Dictionaet.      See 

Skeat. 

Edda  Saemimdar  Hinns  Froda — The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 

From  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Part  I.  with  a  Mytho- 
logical Index.  12mo.  pp.  152,  cloth,  3s.  Sd.  Part  II.  with  Index  of  Persons  and 
Places.    12mo.  pp.  viii.  and  172,  cloth.    1866.   4s. ;  or  in  J  Vol.  complete,  7s.  6(;. 

Publications  of  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society  of  Copenhague.  For 

Numbers  1  to  54,  see  "  Record,"  No.  Ill,  p.  14. 

55.  SkIenee  Tidindi.  Hins  Islenzka  Bokmentaftlags,  1878.  8vo. 
pp.  176.     Kaupmannahofn,  1878.     Price  5s. 

56.  Um  Sidbotina  1  Islandi  eptir  porkel  Bjarnason,  prest  a  E.eyni- 
voUum.  XJtgefid  af  Hinu  Islenzka  Bokmentafelagi.  8vo.  pp.  177.  Reyk- 
javik, 1878.     Price  7s.  6d. 

57.  BisKDPA  SoGTTE,  gefnar  lit  af  Hinu  Islenzka  Bokmentafelagi. 
Annat  Bindi  III.     1878.     8to.  pp.  509  to  804.     Kaupmannahofn.     Price  10s. 

58.  Sktesltje  og  Eeikningae  Hins  Islenzka  BokmentafMags,  1877  to 
1878.     8vo.  pp.  28.     Kaupmannahofn,  1878.     Price  2s. 

59.  Pejbttie  fea  Islandi,  1877,  eptir  V.  Briem.  8yo.  pp.  60. 
Reykjavik,  1878.     Price  2s.  6rf. 

60.  Aljjingisstadtte  Hinn  Foeni  Vid  Oxara,  med  Uppdrattum.  eptir 
Sigurd  Gudmuudsson.  8vo.  pp.  66,  with  Map.  Kaupmannahofn,  1878.  Price 
6s. 

Skeat. — A  List  of  English  Woeds,  the  Etymology  of  which  is  illus- 
trated by  Comparison  with  Icelandic.  Prepared  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to 
Cleasby  and  Vigfusson's  Icelandic- English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Waltes. 
W.  Skeat,  M. A.,  English  Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; and  M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  ;  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society' of  London.     1876.     Demy  4to.  sewed.     2s. 
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JAPANESE. 

Aston. — A  GrBAMMAK  OP  xhb  Japanese  Wbhien  Langttage.  By  W.  G. 
AsTpN,  M.A.,  Assistant  Japanese  Secretary,  H.B.M.'s  Legation,  Yedo,  Japan. 
Second  edition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.     Royal  8to.  pp.  306.     28«. 

Aston. — A  Shoet  Gkamjuab  op  the  Japanese  SpoKEiir  Lasgttaqe.  By 
W.  G.  Aston,  M.A.,  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation,  Yedo,  Japan.  Third  edition. 
ISmo.  cloth,  pp.  9@.     12s. 

Baba. — An  Elementaet  ©eammae  of  the  Japanese  Language,  with 

Easy  Progressive  Exercises.     By  Tatci  Baba.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and 
92.     5s. 

Hepburn. — A  Japanese  and  English  Dicxionaet.  With,  an  English 
and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepbuen,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  edition. 
Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii,,  632  and  201.     j£8  8s. 

Hfipburn. — Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Dictionaet.  By 

J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.     Abridged  by  the  Author  from  his  larger  work. 
Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  206.     1873.    18s. 

Hoffinann,  J.  J. — A  Japanese  Geammak.     Second  Edition.     Large 

8to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  368,  with  two  plates.    £1  Is. 

Hoffinann. — Shopping  Dialogues,  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  English. 
By  Professor  J.  Hoffmann.     Oblong  8vo.  pp.  xiii.  and  44,  sewed.     6s. 

Satow. — An  English  Japanese  Dictionaet  of  the  Spoken  Language. 
By  Ebnest  Mason  Satow,  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Tedo,  and 
IsHrBASHi  Masakata,  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Foreign  Office.  Second 
idition.     Imp.  32mo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  416,  cloth.     12s.  6d. 


KELTIC  (CoENisH,  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Irish). 
Bottrell. — Teaditions  and  Heaeihside  Stoeies  op  'West  Cornwall. 

By  W.  BoTTKELL(an  old  Celt).    Demy  12mo.  pp.  vi.  292,  cloth.    1870.    Scarce. 

Bottrell. — Teaditions  and  Heaethside  Stories  of  "West  Coenwaix. 

By  William  BoTTBBLL.  With  Illustrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Blight.  Second 
Series.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  300.     6s. 

English  and  Welsh  languages.  —  The  Ihpluencb  op  the  English 
and  Wqlsh  Languages  upon  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intended  to  suggest  the  importance  to  Philologers,  Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers,  and  others,  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanio  Family  of  Languages.     Square  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  30.     1869.     Is. 

Mackay. — The  Gaelic  Ettmologt  op  the  Languages   op   Westeen 

Europe,  and  more  especially  of  the  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  of  their 
Slang,  Cant,  and  Colloquial  Dialects.  By  Charles  Maokay,  LL.D.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.  and  604.     42s. 

Hhys. — Leotttees   on    Welsh   Phllologt.     By  John  Ehts,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  466.     ISs. 

Spurrell. — A  Gsammae   op    the   Welsh   Language.      By  William 

Spukbell.     8rd  Edition.     Fcap.  cloth,  pp.  viii. -206.     1870.     3s. 
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Spurrell.— A  Welsh  Dictiok-aet.    English-Welsh  and  Welsh-English. 

With  Preliminary  Observations  on  the  Elementary  Sounds  of  the  English 
Language,  a  copious  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  Wordsi  a  list  of 
Scripture  Proper  Names  and  English  Synonyms  and  Explanations.  By 
William  Spukreh.    Third  Edition.     Poap.  cloth,  pp.  xxv.  and  732.     8s.  6<?. 

Stokes. — GoroELicA — Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish  Glosses  :  Prose  and 

Verse.  Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.  Second  edition.  Medium  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  192.     I8«. 

Stokes. — Beunans  Meeiasbk.  The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasek,  Bishop 
and  Confessor.  A  Cornish  Drama,  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by 
Whitley  Stokes.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.,  280,  and  Facsimile.  1872. 
15s. 


MAHRATTA. 
Ballantyne.-rA  Geammak  of  the   Mahkatta  Langttaqe.     For  the 

use  of  the  East  Tndia  College  at  Haileybury.  By  James  E,.  Ballantyne,  of 
the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  56.     5s. 

Bellairs. — A  Geammae  op  the  Maraihi  LANeuASE.     By  H.  S.  K. 

BjBLLAlES,  M.A.,  and  Laxman  Y.  Ashkedkae,  B.A.    12mo.  cloth,  pp.  90.    5s. 

Molesworth. — A  DrcnoNAET,  Maeathi  and  English.     Compiled  by 

J.  T.  MoLESWORTH,  assisted  by  Geoege  and  Thomas  Candy.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  By  J.  T.  Moleswouth.  Royal  4to.  pp.  xxx.  and  922, 
boards.     Bombay,  1857.     £3  Zs. 

Molesworth. — A  Compendium  of  Moleswoeih's  Maeathi  and  English 
DicTioiTARY.  By  Baba  Padmanji.  Second  Edition.  Eevised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  624.     21s. 

Tokarama. — A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  Tukarama 
(the  Poet  of  the  Mah^rftshtra) .  In  Marathi.  Edited  by  Vishnu  Parashu- 
ram  Shastki  Pandit,  under  the  supervision  of  Sankar  Pandurang  Pandit,  M . A. 
"With  a  complete  Index  to  the  Poems  and  a  Glossary  of  difficulfr  Words.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Poet  in  English,  by  Jan6.rdan  Sakh4rS,m  G&dgil. 
2  vols,  in  large  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.  and  742,  and  pp.  728,  18  and  72.  Bombay 
1873.     J61  lis.  6d.  each  vol. 


MALAaASY, 

Van  der  Ttttik.— Outlines  of  a  Geammae  of  the  Malagasy  Language 
By  H.  N.  VAN  DER  TuDK.     8vo.,  pp.  28,  sewed.     Is. 


MALAY. 

Dennys.'^-A  Handbook  of  Maiat  Colloquial,  as  spoken  in  Singapore, 

Being  a  Series  of  Introductory  Lessons  for  Domestic  and  Business  Purposes. 
By  N.  B.  Dennys,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.E.A.S.,  etc.,  Author  of  "The 
Folklore  of  China,!'  "  Handbook  of  Cantonese,"  etc.,  etc.  Svo.  cloth,  pp. 
204     £\  Is. 

Van  der  Tunk.^ — Shoet  AecoiTNT  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging 
TO  f  HE  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  By  H.  N.  van  dbrTuuk.  8vo.,pp.52.  2s.  6d. 
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MALAYALIM. 
Gundert. — A  Malatalam  and  English  Dictionaet.      By  Eev.   H. 

GuNDEBT,  D.  Ph.     Royal  8to.  pp.  viii.  and  1116.     £2  \0s. 


MAORI. 

Grey. — Maohi  Mementos  :  being  a  Series  of  Addresses  presented  by 
the  Native  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  P.R.S.  With 
Introductory  Remarks  and  Explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is  added  a  small  Collec- 
tion of  Laments,  etc.  By  Ch.  Olivek  B.  Davis.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  228,  cloth.  12«_ 

Williams. — Fiest  Lessons  in  the  Maoki  LAN&irAeE.  "With,  a  Sbort 
Vocabulary.    By  W.  L.  Williams,  B.A.     Foap.  8vo.  pp.  98,  cloth.     6». 


PALI. 

D'Alwis. — A  Desckiptive  CATALOGTrB  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
Literary  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D'Altvis,  M.R.A.S.,  etc..  Vol.  I.  (all 
published),  pp.  xxxii.  and  244.     1870.     8s.   &d. 

BiiM'er. — Teeee  New  Edicts  of  Asoka.  By  G.  BUhlee.  16mo. 
sewed,  with  Two  Facsimiles.     2«.  Qd. 

Childers. — A  Pali-English  Dictionaet,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents, 
and  with  numerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  and  References.    Compiled  by  the  late 
Prof.  R.  C.  Childbrs,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.    Imperial  8vo.    Double 
Columns.     Complete  in  1  Vol.,  pp.  xxii.  and  622,  cloth.     1875.     £3  3«. 
The  first  Pali  Dictionary  ever  published. 

Childers. — The  MAHipAEiNiBBiNAsuTiA  op  the  Stjita-Pitaka.    The 

Pali  Text.     Edited  by  the  late  Professor  R.  C.  Childers.     8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
72..    5s. 

Childers. — On  Sandhi  in  Pali.    By  the  late  Prof.  K.  C.  Childees. 

8vo,  sewed,  pp.  22.     Is. 

Cqoaiara  Swamy. — Sutta  NipIta  ,-  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses 
of  Gotama  Buddha.  Translated  from  the  Pali,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  M.  Coomaea  Swamy.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  160.     1874.     6s. 

Copniara  Swamy.— The  DathXtansa;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth- 

•     Eelic  of  Gotama  Buddha.     English  Translation  only.     With  Notes     Demv 

8vo.  cloth,  pp.  100.     1874.     6s.  "  ' 

Coomara  Swamy. — The  DathIvansa  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth- 
Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  The  Pali  Text  and  its  Translation  into  English 
with  Notes.     By  Sir  M.  Coomaba  Swamy,  Mudeliar.    Demv  8vo    cloth   tm' 

•■  '"■   174.     1874.     10s.  M.  ■'  '  ^'^' 

Davids. — SieiEi,  the  Lion  Eock,  neae  PTTLAsiipirBA,  and  the  39th 

Chaptbk  of  the  MahAvamsa.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  8vo.  pp.  30.  Is.  Gd. 

Dickson.— The  PItimokkha,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Con- 

L       fession  of  Priests.     The  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation,  and  Notes,  by  J    F 

Dickson.    8vo.  sd.,  pp.  69.     2s.  •     j     ■     • 
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FausboU. — JXtaka.     See  under  JItaka. 

FausbolL— The  Dasaeatha-Jaiaka,  being  the  Buddhist  Story  of  King 
K&ma.  The  original  PMi  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  V.  Fausboll. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  48.     2s.  6d. 

FausboU. — FiTE  JAtakas,  containing  a  Fairy  Tale,  a  Comical  Story, 
and  Three  Fables.  In  the  original  PS.li  Text,  accompanied  with  a  Translation 
and  Notes.     By  V.  Fausboll.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  72.     6s. 

FausboU. — Ten  Jatakas,  The  Original  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation 
and  Notes.     By  V.  Fausboll.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  xiii.  and  128.     7s.  M. 

Fryer. — Vuttodata.  (Exposition  of  Metre.)  By  Sakghakakkhita 
Thera.  A.Pali  Text,  Edited,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  by  Major  G.  E. 
FuYER.     Svo.  pp.  44.     2s.  6rf. 

Haas.  — Caiaioqite  of  Sanskkii  and  Pali  Books  in  the  Libeaey  op 
THE  British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  by  Permission  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  200.     £1  Is. 

Jataka  (The)  ;   together  with  its  Commentary.     Being  Tales  of  the 
Anterior   Birth  of  Gotama  Buddha.     For  the  first  time  Edited  in  the  original 
Pali  by  V.  Fausboll,  and  Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.     Vol.  I.    Text. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  512.     28s.     Vol.  II.,  Text,  cloth,  pp.  452.     28s. 
The  "Jataka "is  a  coUectfoa  of  legends  in  Pali,  relating  the  history  of,  Buddha's  trans- 
migration before  he  was  born  as  Gotama.    The  great  antiquity  of  this  work  is  authenticated 
by  its  forming  part  of  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  which  was  iinally  settled  at 
the  last  Council  in  246  b.c.    The  collection  has  long  been  known  as  a  storehouse  of  ancient 
fables,  and  as  the  most  original  attainable  source  to  which  almost  the  whole  of  this  kind  of 
literatui'e,  from  the  Panchatantra  and  Pilpay's  fables  down  to  the  nursery  stories  of  the  present 
day,  is  traceable;  and  it  has  been  considered  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  Buddhistic  studies  as 
well  as  for  more  general  literary  purposes,  that   an   edition  and  translation  of  the  complete 
work  should  be  prepared.    The  present  publication  is  intended  to  supply  this  want. — Athenaum. 

Hahawausa   (The) — The  Mahawansa.      From  the   Thirty-Seventh 

Chapter.  Revised  and  edited,  under  orders  of  the  Ceylon  Government,  by 
H.  Sumangala,  and  Don  Andbis  de  Silva  Batuwantudawa.  Vol.  I.  Pali 
Text  in  Sinhalese  character,  pp.  xxxii.  and  436.  Vol.  II.  Sinhalese  Transla- 
tion, pp.  lii.  and  378    half -bound.     Colombo,  1877.     £2  2s. 

Mason. — The  Pali  Text  of  KLachchatano's  Geammab,  with  English 
Annotations.  By  Francis  Mason,  D.D.  I.  The  Text  AphorismSj  1  to  673. 
II.  The  English  Annotations,  including  the  various  Readings  of  six  independent 
Burmese  Manuscripts,  the  Singalese  Text  on  Verbs,  and  the  Cambodian  Text 
on  Syntax.  To  which  is  added  a  Concordance  of  the  Aphorisms.  In  Two 
Parts.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  208,  75,  and  28.     Toongoo,  1871.     £l  \la.  &d. 

Minayeff  (J.) — Gkammaike  Palie.  Esqnisse  d'une  Phonetique  et 
d'une  Morphologie  de  la  Langue  Palie.  Traduite  du  Eusse  par  St.  Guyard. 
Svo.  pp.  128.     Paris,  1874.     8s. 

Senart. — Kaccatana  bt  la   Litteeatitre   Gtbammaticale  du  Pali. 

Ire  Partie.  Grammaire  Palie  de  KaccSyana,  Sutras  et  Commentaire,  publics 
aveo  une  traduction  et  des  notes  par  E.  Senaut.  Svo.  pp.  338.  Paris,  1871. 
12s. 


PAZAND. 
Maino-i-Khard  (The    Book   of    the).  —  The   Pazand    and  Sanskrit 

,'  Texts  (in  Roman  characters)  as  arranged  by  Neriosengh  Dhaval,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  With  an  English  translation,  a  Glossary  of  the  Pazand 
texts,  containing  the  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pahlavi  equivalents,  a  sketch  of 
Pazand  Grammar,  and  an  Introduction.  By  E.  V.  West.  8vo.  sewed,  pp, 
48*.     1871.     16s. 
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PEGUAN. 
Baswell. — Gkammaiicai-   Notes   and    Vocabitlaiit   of   the   Peguan 

Language.     To  which  are  added  a  few  pages  o£  Phrases,  etc.     By  Rev.  J.  M. 
Basweh,.     8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  160.     15». 


PEHLEWI. 
Dinkard  (The). — The  Original  Pehlwi  Text,  the  same  traneliterated 

in  Zend  Characters.  Translations  of  the  Text  in.  the  Gujraiti  and  English 
Languages ;  a  Commentary  and  Glossary  of  Select  Terms.  By  Peshotun 
linsTOOR  Behramjee  Sunjana.     Vols.  L  and  II.     8vo.  cloth.     £123. 

Hang. — An  Old  Pahlavi-Pazand  Glossaet.  Ed.,  with  Alphabetical 
Index,  by  Desthe,  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa,  High  Priest  of  the  Parsis  is 
Malwa.  Rev.  und  Enl.,  with  Intro.  Essay  on  the  Pahlavi  Language,  by  M.  Haug, 
Ph.D.  Pub.  by  order  of  Gov.  of  Bombay.  Svo.  pp.  xvi.  152, 268,8*.  1870.  28«_ 

Haug. — A  Lectuke  on  an  Oeiginal  Speech  of  Zoroaster  (Yasna  45), 
with  remarks  on  his  age.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
Bombay,  1865.     2s. 

Haug — Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Eeligion  of  the 
,  Parsis.     By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich.     Edited  by  Dr.  E.  W.  West.     Second 
Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  428.     1878.     16s. 

HaU£(. — An  Old  Zand-Pahlati  GtioSsart.  Edited  in  the  Original 
Ch&racteTs,  with  a  Transliteration  in  Boman  Letters,  an  English  Translation, 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index.  By  Destur  Hoshbngji  Jamaspji,  High-priest  of 
the  Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Rev.  with  Notes  and  Intro,  by  Martib  Hatjq, 
Ph.D.   Publ.  by  order  of  Gov.  of  Bombay.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  Ivi.  and  132.     15». 

Ha0^. — The  Book  op  Area  Virae.  The  Pahlavi  text  prepared  by 
Destur  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa.  Revised  and  collated  with  further  MSS.,  with 
an  English  translation  and  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Texts 
and  Iranalations  of  the  Gosht-i  Fryano  and  Hadokht  Nask.  By  Martin 
Haug,  Ph.D.,  Professor  .of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich.  Assisted  by  E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of 
the  Bombay  Government.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  Ixxx.,  v.,  and  316.     j61  5s. 

Minoch.eliei'ji. — Pahlavi,  GtrjARlTi  and  English  Dictionaet.  By 
Jamaspji  Dastuk  Minocherji,  Jamasp  Asana.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  clxii. 
and  1  to  168,  and  Vol.  II.  pp.  xxxii.  and  pp.  169  to  440.  1877  and  1879. 
Cloth.     14s,  each.     (To  be  completed  in  5  vols.) 

Sunjalla. — A  Gsammar   oi*  the  Pahlvi  Language,  with  Quotations- 

and  Examples  from  Original  Works  and  a  Glossary  of  Words  bearing  affinity 
with  the  Semitic  Languages.  By  Peshotun  Dustoor  Behramjee  Sunjana,. 
Principal  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeeboy  Znrthosi  Madressa.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  18-457. 
25  s. 

Thomas.— Earlt  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals  and  Cora-s,  illustrating- 
the  Early  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Arde- 
shir  Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With  a  Critical  Examination  and 
Explanation  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  in  the  H&ji&bad  Cave,  demonstl'ating 
that  Sapor,  the  Conqueror  of  Valerian,  was  a  Professing  Christian.  By  Ed-svabb. 
Thomas,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  148.     7s.  6rf. 
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Thomas. — Comments  on  Recent  Pehlti  Deciphbements.  "With  an 
Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets,  and  Contributions  to 
me  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabarist&,n.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By 
Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.     8vo.  pp.  56,  and  2  plates,  cloth,  sewed.    Zs.  6d. 

West. G-IOSSAJBT  AND   InDEX  OP  THE   PaHLATI   TeXTS  OE  THE  BoOK  OP 

Arda  Viraf,  The  Tale  of  Gosht-I  Pi-yano,  The  Hadokht  Nask,  and  to  some 
extracts  from  the  Din-Kard  and  Nirangistan  ;  prepared  from  Destur  Hoshangji 
Asa's  Glossary  to  the  Arda  Viraf  Namak,  and  from  the  Original  Texts,  with 
Notes  on  Pahlavi  Grammar.  By  E.  W.  West,  ?h.D.  Revised  by  Maktin 
Hauo,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  8vo.  sew«d, 
pp.  viii.  and  352.     25«. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH. 


Haldeman.  —  Pennsylvania  Dutch  :  a  Dialect  of  Soutli  Germany 
with  an  Infusion  of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp. 
viii.  and  70,  cloth.     1872.     3«.  M. 


PERSIAN. 
Ballantyne. — Pkincipies    oe    Persian    Caligkapht,    illustrated    by 

Lithographic  Plates  of  the  TA"LIK  characters,  the  one  usually  employed  in 
writing  the  Persian  and  the  Hindustani.  Second  edition.  Prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  by  James  R.  Ballantyne. 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  I*,  6  plates.     2s.  6d. 

Blochmann. — The  Peosodt  of  the  Pebsians,  according  to  Saifi,  Jami, 

and  other  Writers.  By  H.  Blochmann,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor,  Calcutta 
Madrasah.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  166.     10s.  6il. 

Blochmann.' — A  Treatise  on  the  IIxtba't  entitled  Eisalah  i  Taranah. 

By  Agha  Ahmad  'All  With  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H. 
Blochmann,  M.A.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  11  and  17.    2s.  6d. 

Blochmann. — The  Persian  Metres  by  Saifi,  and  a  Treatise  on  Persian 
Rhyme  by  Jami.  Edited  in  Persian,  by  H.  Blooiimann,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed 
pp.  62.    3s.  6rf. 

Catalogue  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Books,  Printed  in  tte  East.  Con- 
stantly for  sale  by  Triibner  and  Co.     16mo.  sewed,  pp.  46.     Is. 

Hifiz  of  Shiraz. — Selections  prom  his  Poems.  Translated  from  the 
Persian  by  Herman  Bicknell.  With  Preface  by  A.  S.  Bicknell.  Demy 
4'to. ,  pp.  XX.  and  384,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate-paper,  with  appropriate 
Oriental  Bordering  in  gold  and  colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  R.  Herbert, 
R.A.     £2  2s. 

Mirkhond. — The   History   oe  the    AtIbeks  oe  Syria  ajsb  Persia. 

By  Muhammed  Ben  KhawendsHah  Ben  Mahmdd,  commonly  called 
MfRKH6ND.  Now  first  Edited  from  the  Collation  of  Sixteen  MSS.,  by 
W.  H.  Mokley,  Barrister-at-law,  M.R.A.S.  To  which  is  added  a  Series 
of  Facsimiles  of  the  Coins  struck  by  the  At&.beks,  arranged  and  described 
by  W.   S.  W.  Yaux,  M.A.,  M.K.A.S.    Roy.   8vo.  cloth,  7    lates,  pp.  118. 

1848.   7i.  ea. 
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Morley.— A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  in 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  "William  H.  Morley,  M.K.A.S. 
8vp.  pp.  Tiii.  and  160,  sewed.    London,  1854.     2s.  6d. 

Palmer. — The  Soxg  or  tbde  Reed;  and  other  Pieces.  By  E.  H. 
Palmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  208,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Bs. 

Among  the  Contents  will  be  found  translations  from  Hafiz,  from  Omer  el  Kheiy^m,  and  from 
other  Persian  as  well  as  Arabic  poets. 

Palmer. — A  Concise  Dictionaet  of  the  Peesiam-  Lanoitase.  By  E. 
H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  TJniverBify  of  Cambridge. 
Square  16mo.  pp.  viii.  and  364,  cloth.     10s  Sd. 

Palmer. — The  Poems  of  Hafiz  or  Shibaz.  Translated  from  the 
Persian  into  English  Verse  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.  A .,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    Post  8vo.  cloth.    (In  preparation.) 

Hieu. — Cataxostje  op  ihb  Peesian  Maktjsceipts  ts  the  Beitish 
Museum.  By  Charles  Eieu,  Ph.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  Vol.  I. 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  432.     1879.     £1  5s. 


PIDGIlSr-ENGLISH. 


Leland. — Pi:pgin-English  SiNO-Soire ;  or  Songs  and  Stories  in  the 
China-English  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Fcap  . 
8vo.  cl.,  pp.  viii.  and  140.      1876.     5s. 


PRAKRIT. 

CJOWell. A     SHOE!    ImEODTTOTION    TO    THE    OeDINAHT    PeAKEIT    OP    THE 

Sanskrit  Dramas.  With  a  List  of  Common  Irregular  Prakrit  Words.  By 
Prof.  E.  B.  Co-well.     Cr.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  pp.  40.    1875.     3s.  6d. 

Cowell.— Peakeiia-Peakasa  ;  or,  'J'he  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuchi, 
■with  the  Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamahii ;  <he  fii-st  complete  Edition  of  the 
Original  Text,  with  various  Readings  from  a  c-Uation  of  Six  MSS  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  auji  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  the 
East  Indm  House ;  with  Copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and  Index  of 
Prakrit  Words,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit  Grammar. 
By  Edward  BylesCowell,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
Cambridge.  New  Edition,  with  New  Preface,  Additions,  and  Corrections.  Second 
Issue.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxi.  and  204.     1868.     14s 


PUKSHTO  (Pakkhto,  Pashto). 
Bellew.-A  Geamm^  oe  tb^  Ptokhto  oe  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 

New  and  Improved  System.  Combining  Brevity  with  Utility,  and  Illustrated  bv 
Exercises  and  Dialogues  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  bS  W 
Super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  and  156.  cloth.     9.1 »  ^       '  "™8ai  Army. 
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-Bellew. — A  Dictionakt  of  the  Pttkkhio,  or  Ptjkshto  Lattsttage,  on  a 

New  and  Improved  System.  With  a  reversed  Part,  or  English  and  Pukkhto, 
By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.  Super  Royal  8vo. 
op.  xii.  and  356,  cloth.    42s. 

Plowden.— Teanslaiion  of  the  Kalid-i-Afohani,  the  Text  Book  for 
the  Pakkhto  Examination,  with  Notes,  Historical,  Geographical,  Grarara»tical, 
and  Explanatory.  By  Trevob  Chichele  Plowden,  Captain  H.M.  Bengal 
Infantry,  and  Assistant  Commissioner,  Panjah.  Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and 
395  andix.    With  Map.     Lahore,  1875.     £2  10s. 

Thorburn  (S,  S.)— BanniJ  ;  or,  Our  Afghan  Frontier.  By. 8.  8.  Thok- 
BURN,  I.C.S.,  Settlement  Ofacer  of  the  Bannii  District.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and 
480.  1876.  \Ss. 
pp.  171  to  230  :  Popular  Stories,  Ballads  and  Riddles,  and  pp.  231  to  413 : 
Pashto  Proverbs  Translated  into  English,  pp.  414  to  473:  Pashto  Proverbs 
in  Pashto. 

Trumpp. — Geammae  of  the  Pasto,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  ind  North-Indian  Idioms.  By  Dr.  Eknest  Trumpp. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  412.     21s. 


EUSSIAN. 

Biola. — A  Geaduated  Hxtssiast  Eeadek,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the 
Russian  Words  contained  in  it.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  314.    ,10.!.  6<f. 

Riola. — How  to  Leaen  Ettssian.  A  Manual  for  Students  of  Eussian, 
based  upon  the  OUendorfian  system  of  teaching  langnages,  and  adapted  for 
self  instruction.  By  Henry  Riola,  Teacher  of  the  Russian  Language.  With 
a  Preface  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  576.  1878. 
12s. 

Key  to  the  above.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  126.     1878.     5s. 


SAMARITAN. 

Kutt. — A  Sketch  of  Samakitan  History,  Dosma,  and  Liteeatttre. 
Published  as  an  Introduction  to  "  Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targum.  "By 
J.  W.  NuTT,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  172.     1874.     5s. 

Nutt. — Feagments  of  a  Samaeitan-  Targum.  Edited  from  a  Bodleian 
MS.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  a  Sketch  of  Samaritan  History, 
Dogma,  and  Literature.  By  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii., 
172,  and  84.     With  Plate.     1874.     15«. 


SAMOAN. 
Pratt. — A  Grammar  and  Dictionaet  of  the  Samoan  Language.     By 

Rev.  George  Pratt,  Forty  Years  a  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  Samoa.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  S.J.  Whitmee,  F.R.G.S. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  380.     1878.     18s. 
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SANSKRIT. 

Aitareya  Brahmanam  of  the  Rig  Veda.     2  vols.     See  under  Haug. 

D'Alwis. — A  Desckiptite  Catalogue  of  Sanskeit,  Pau,  and  Sinhalese 
LiTBRAET  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D'Alwis,  M.R.A.S.,  Advocate  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  &o.,  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  1.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  244, 
sewed.     1870.     8s.  6d. 

Apastambiya  Dharma  Sntram. — ^Aphobisms  op  the  Saceed  Laws  of 

THE  Hindus,  by  Apastamba.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  G. 
Biihler.  By  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  2  parts.  Svo.  cloth. 
1868-71.     jei  4«.  6d. 

Arnold. — The  Indian  Song  of  Songs.  From  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Gita 
Govinda  of  Jayadeva.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.  (of 
University  College,  Oxford),  formerly  Principal  of  Poena  College,  and  Fellow 
of  the  University  of  Bombay.     Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  pp.  rvi.  and  144.     1875.     5s. 

Arnold. — The   Iliad  and  Odyssey  of   India.    By  Edwin  Aenold, 

M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.     Fcap.  Svo.  sd.,  pp.  24.     1». 

Atharva  Veda  Prdtigakhya. — See  under  "Whitney. 

Anctores  Sanscriti.    Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  under  the 

supervision  of  Theodor  GoLDSTiicKER.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Jaiminlya- 
NySya-MS.ia-Vistara.  Parts  I.  to  VII.,  pp.  582,  large  4to.  sewed.  10s. 
each  part.  Complete  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  £3  13s.  6d.  Vol.  II.  The  Institute;, 
of  Gautama.  Edited  with  an  Index  of  Words,  by  A.  P.  Stenzleb.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Breslaa.  Svo.  clcth, 
pp.  iv.  78.  4s.  6d.  Vol.  III.  VaitSna  satra.  The  Ritual  of  the  Atharva 
Veda.  Edited  with  Critical  Notes  and  Indices,  by  Dr.  Richard  Garbe. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  119.     5s. 

Ballantyne. — First  Lessons  in  Sanskbit  Geammae;  together  with  an 

Introduction  to  the  Hitopadesa.  Second  edition.  Second  Impression.  By 
James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  India  Office.  Svo.  pp.  viii. 
and  110,  cloth.     1873.     3s.  (id. 

Benfey.— A  Peaciical  Geammae  of  the  SiNSKEiT  Language,  for  the 

use  of  Early  Students.     By  Theodor  Benfey,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  th 
University  of  Gottingen.     Second,  revised  and  enlarged,  edition.     Royal  Svo. 
pp.  viii.  and  296,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

Benfey. — A  Geammae  of  the  Language  of  the  Vedas.  By  Dr. 
Theodor  Benfey.     In  1  vol.  8vo.,  of  about  650  pages.  [In  preparation. 

Benfey. —  Vedioa  dnd  Veewandxes.  Von  Theodor  Benfey.  Cr. 
Svo.    7s.  6d. 

Bhagavat-Geeta. — See  under  'Wilkins. 

Bibliotheoa  Indica.— A  Collection  of  Oriental  Works  published  by 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Old  Series.  Fasc.  1  to  235.  New  Series 
Faso.  1  to  408.  (Special  List  of  Contents  to  be  bad  on  application.)  Each 
Faso.  in  Svo.,  2s. ;  in  4to.,  4s. 

Bibliotheca  Sanskrita. — See  Tetjbnee. 
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Bombay  Sanskrit  Series.  Edited  under  the  superintendence  of  G. 
^UMER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  iilphinstone  CoUege,  and 
ISe^'ro'"'*'^'  ^'^'  °''  '^"P®"'"^'"'^"'  of  Sanskrit  Studies,  Deccan  College. 

1.  Panchatantea  it.  and  t.     Edited,   with  Notes,  by  G-.  Buhlek, 

Ph.  D.     Pp.  84,  16.     6s.  •' 

2.  NiGOjfBHAiTA's   Paeibhashendusekhaea.      Edited   and  explained 

by  F.  KiELHORN,  Ph.  D.     Part  I.,  the  Sanskrit  Text  and  Various  aeadings. 
pp.  116.     10s.  6<f.  ■ 

3.  Panchatanteaii.  ANDiii.   Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.BiiHLEE,  Ph.  D- 

fp.  86,  U,  2.    7s.  ea.  ' 

4.  Panchatantea  i.     Edited,   with  Notes,   by  F.  Kielhoen,  Ph.D. 

Pp.  114,  53.    7s.  6ti. 

5.  EiLiDisA's  EAGmjTAMsA.     With  the  Commentary  of  Mallinatha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  ShankarP.  Pandit,  M.A.  Part  I.  Cantos  I.-VI.  10s.6d. 

6.  KiimisA's  MlLAViKiGNiMiTEA.      Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankae 

P.  Pandit,  M.A.     10s.  6d. 

7.  NIgojibhatia's   PAEXBHisHENDTj^EKHAEA      Edited   and  explained 

by  F.  KiELHOKN,   Ph.D.     Part   II.     Translation   and   Notes.   (ParibhSshas, 
i.-xxxvii.)    pp.  184.     10s.  6cl. 

8.  KiiinXsA's  Eaghttvamsa.     "With  the  Commentary  of  Mallinatha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankak  P.  Pandit,  M.A.     Part  II.     Cantos  VII.- 
XIII.     10s.  6d. 

9.  NAGOjfBHATiA's  PaeibhIshendtjsekhaea.      Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  KiELHORN.     Part  II.     Translation  and  Notes.     (ParibhashSs  xxxviii.- 
Ixix.)     7s.  6d. 

10.  Dandin's  Dasakumaeaohaeita.     Edited  with  critical  and  explana- 

tory Notes  by  G.  Biihler.     Part  I.     7s.  6d. 

11.  Bhaeteihaei's  Nitisataka  and  Vaieagyasataka,  with  Extracts 
from  Two  Sanskrit  Commentaries.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Kasinatb  T. 
Telang.     9s. 

12.  Nagojibhaita's  PaeibhIshendttsekhaea.     Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  KiELHORN.      Part  II.      Translation  and  Notes.     (Paribhash^s  Ixx.- 
cxxii.)    7s.  6d. 

13.  Kalidasa's  Eaghtjtamsa,  with  the  Commentary  of  Mallinatha. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sbankar  P.  Pandit.  Part  III.  Cantos  XIV.- 
XIX.     10s.  6d. 

14.  VikeamIneadetachaeita.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  G. 
BiiHLEK.     7s.  6d. 

15.  BHAVABHtoi's    MIlati-Madhava.      "With    the    Commentary    of 

Jagaddhara,  edited  by  Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhandakkar.     14s. 

16.  The  ViKEAMOEyASiTAM.  A  Drama  in  Eive  Acts.  By  KalidIsa. 
Edited  with  English  Notes  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  pp.  xii.  and  129 
(Sanskrit  Text)  and  148  (Notes).     1879.     10s.  6d. 
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Borooah. — A  Companion  to  the  SANSKBiT-EBAMircr  ITndekgbadttates 

of  the  Calcutta  University,  being  a  few  notes  on  the  Sanskrit  Texts  selected 
for  examination,  and  their  Comtnentaries.  By  Anundouam  Bokooah.  8vo. 
pp.  61.     3».  6d. 

Borooah. — A  Peactical  English- Sanskrit  Dicti&naet.      By  Anun- 

DOBAM  Bobooah,  B.A.,  B.C.S.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol.  I,  A  to  Falseness,  pp.  xx.-580-lO.  Vol.  II.  Falsification  to  Oyster,  pp. 
581  to  1060.  With  a  Supplementary  Treatise  on  Higher  Sanskrit  Grammar  or 
Gender  and  Syntax,  with  copious  illustrations  from  standard  Sanskrit  Authors, 
and  Eeferenoes  to  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  pp.  vi.  and  296.  187 9.  X His.  6d. 

Borooah. — Bhavabhtjti  and  his  Place  in  Sanskeit  Liteeatubje.    By 

ANHNDoaAM  Borooah.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  70.     5«. 

Brhat-Sanhita  (The). — See  under  Eern. 

Brown. — Sanskeit  Phosodt  and  Numerical  Symbols  Explained.  By 
Charles  Philip  Brown,  Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  etc..  Pro- 
fessor of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  ei,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Burnell. — Eiktanieavtakaeana.  A  Prati'Qakhya  of  the  Samaveda. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Translation  of  the  Sutras,  and  Indexes,  by 
A.  C.  Btjhnbll,  Ph.D.     Vol.  I.  Post  8vo.  boards,  pp.  Iviii.  and  84.     10s.  %d. 

Bnrnell. — A  Classified  Index  to  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Palace  at 
Tanjore.  Prepared  for  the  Madras  Government.  By  A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.D. 
In  4to.  Part  I.  pp.  iv.  and  80,  stitched,  stiff  wrapper.  Vedic  and  Technical 
Literature.  Part  II.  pp.  iv.  and  80.  Philosophy  and  Law.   1879.  10s.  each  part. 

Burnell. — Catalogihe  oe  a  Collection  op  Sanskeit  Manttsceepts.  By 
A.  C.  Bdrnbll,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras  Civil  Service.  Part  1.  Vedic  ManusaripU. 
Foap.  8vo.  pp.  6*,  sewed.     1 870.     2s. 

Burnell. — Datada5A9loki.     Ten  Slokas  in  Saitskbit,  with  English 

Translation.     By  A.  C.  Bdkneli,.     8vo.  pp.  11.     2s. 

Burnell. — On  the  Aindea  School  op  Sanskrit  Geammabians.     Their 

Place  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Subordinate  Literatures.  By  A.  C.  Burnell.  8vo. 
pp.  120.     10s.  M. 

Burnell. — The  SamavidhanabeIhmana  (being  the  Third  Br§,hmana) 
of  the  Sama  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  S%ana,  an 
English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnell. 
Volume  I. — Text  and  Commentary,  with  Introduction.  8vo.  pp.  xxxviii.  and 
104.     12s.  U. 

Burnell. — The  Abshetabeahmana  (heing  the  fourth  Brahraana)  op 
THE  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text.  Edited,  together  with  Extracts  from  the 
Commentary  of  Sayana,  etc.  An  Introduction  and  Index  of  Words.  By  A.  C. 
Burnell,  Ph.D.    8vo,  pp.  61  and  109.     10s.  6d. 

Burnell. — The  DBVAiaDHTaTABBaHMANA  (being  the  Fifth  Brahmana) 

of  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanslirit  Text  edited,  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayema, 
an  Index  of  Words,  etc.,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.E.A.S.  8vo.  and  1  ran's., 
pp.  34.      5s. 

Burnell. — The  JaiminIya  Tex*  op  the  A»sHErABEAHM.ANA  of  the 
Sama  Veda.  Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.  D.  8vo'.  sewed,  pp. 
56.    7s.  6d.  '^^ 
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fiiirnell.  —  The     Samhitopanishadbeahmana    (Being    the    Seventh 

Brahmana)  of  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text.  With  a  Commentary,  an 
Index  of  "Words,  etc.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.D.  8vo,  stiff  boards, 
pp.  86.     7s.  6rf. 

Burnell. — The  Vamqabeahmana  (being  the  Eighth  Brahmana)  of  the 
S&ma  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentaiy  of  S&ya^a,  a  Preface  and 
Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Btirnell,  M.K.A.S.,  etc.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xliii., 
12,  and  xii.,  with  2  coloured  plates.     10s.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  op  Sanseeit  Works  Peinteb  in  India,  offered  for 
Sale  at  the  affixed  nett  prices  by  TkUbner  &  Co.     16mo.  pp.  52.     Is. 

Chjiitamon. — A.  Commentaet  on  the  Text  of  the  Bhagatad-Gita  ; 

or,  the  Discourse  between  Krishna  and  Arjuna  of  Divine  Matters.  A  Sanscrit 
Philosophical  Poem.  With  a  few  Introductory  Papers, '  By  Hvrb,yghtjnd 
Chintamon,  Political  Agent  to  H.  H.  the  Guicowar  Mulhar  Rao  Maharajah 
of  Baroda.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  118.     6s. 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henry  Thomas 
'    Colebrooke.     The  Biography  by  his  son.  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Essays  edited  hy  Professor  Cowell.     In  3  vols. 

Vol.  I.  The  Life.  With  Portrait  and  Map.  Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  492. 
14s. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Essays.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E.  B.  Cowell, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  544,  and  x. 
and  520.     1873.     28s. 

Cowell  and  Eggeliag. — Catalo&ue  oe  Bitddhist  Sanskeit  Manusceipis 

in  the  Possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Hodgson  Collection).  By  Pro- 
fessors E.  B.  Cowell  and  J.  Eggeling.     8vo.  sd.,  pp.  56.     2s.  6d. 

Da  Cunha.— The  Sahtadei   Khanda    oe  the   Skanda  Ptjeana  ;    a 

Mythological,  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  Western  India.  First 
edition  of  the  Sanskrit  Text,  with  various  readings.  By  J.  Gerson  da  Cukha, 
M.R.C.S.  and  L.M.  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  Edinb.,  etc.     8vo.  bds.  pp.  680.     £1-  is. 

Gautama. — The  Institutes  oe  Gaitiama.     See  Auctores  Sanscriti. 
Goldstucker.— A  Dictionaet,  Sanskeit  and  English,  extended  and 

improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  theDictionary  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
with  his  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a  Supplement,  Grammatical 
Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit- English  Vocabulary.  By 
Theodor  GoLDSTiicKER.     Parts  I.  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400.  1856-1863.     6s.  each. 

Goldstucker. — Panini  :  His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  An  Inves- 
tigation of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be  settled  by 
a  study  of  his  Work.  A  separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of 
MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sdtra,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Ktimarila-Swamin.  By  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Imperial  8vo.  pp. 
268,  cloth.     £2  2s. 

Griffith. — Scenes  teom  the  Ramatana,  Meghaduta,  etc.     Translated 

by  Ealph  T.  H.  Oripi-ith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  xviii.,  244,  cloth.     «■»- 

Content 
Manthara's 

Barnes  Despair— TTieTlta'seiiger  oiaud— Khumbakaina— i'he  Suppliant  Dove— True  Glory- 
Teed  the  Poor— The  Wise  Scholar. 
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G^th. — The  'RAmIyajh  of  Valmiki.     Translated  into  English  verse. 
^    By  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Beoares  College.     6  vols. 
Vol.   I.,  containing   Books    I.    and    II.      Demy   8to.   pp.    xxxii.    440,   cloth. 

1870.     18*.     Out  of  print. 
Vol.  II.,  containing  Book  II..  with  additional  Notes  and  Index   of  Names. 

Demy  8vo.  pp.  501,  cloth.     18«.     Out  of  print. 
Vol.111.     Demy  8to.  pp.  f.  and  371,  cloth.     1872.     15s. 
Vol.  IV.     Demy  Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  432.     1873.     18». 
Vol.  V.     Demy  Svo.  pp.  36S,  cloth.     1875.     15*. 

Griffith. — The  Bieth  op  the  Wam  God.      A  Poem  by  KiiiDisA. 

Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Verse.  By  Ralph  T.  H.  Gbiffith 
M.A.,  Principal  of  Benares  College.  Second  edition,  post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii 
and  116.     5s. 

Haas. — Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  Books  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  by  Permission  of  the  British 
Museum.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  200.     £1  la. 

Haug. — The  Aitaeeta  Bbahmanam  oe  the  Eig  Veda  :  containing  the 
Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers, 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedic  Religion. 
Edited,  Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poena  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2  vols.  Crown  Svo. 
Vol.  I.  Contents  ;  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a  Map 
of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  Vol.  II.  Transla- 
tion with  Notes,  pp.  644.     £2  2». 

Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-'Vistara. — See  under  Atjctoebs  Sansceiti. 
Kdsika. — A  CoMMENTAET  ON  Panini's  Geammaticai  Aphobisms.     By 

Pakdit  Jayaditya.  Edited  by  Pandit  Bala  SastbI,  Prof.  Sansk.  Coll., 
Benares.     First  part,  Svo.  pp.  490.     Part  II.  pp.  474.     16s.  each  part. 

Eern. — The  AETABHAiirA,  with  the  Commentary  Bhatadlpika  of 
Faramadi9vara,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.     4to.  pp.  xii.  and  107.     9s. 

£eru. —  The  Behat-SanhitI  ;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural 
Astrology  of  Varaha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H. 
Kern,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  Part  I.  Svo.  pp.  50, 
stitched.  Parts  2  and  3pp.  51-154.  Part4  pp.  155-210.  Part  5  pp.  211-266. 
Part  6  pp.  267-330.     Price  2«.  each  part.         [Will  be  completed  in  Nine  Farta. 

Eielhorn.  — A  Gkammae  oe  the  Sanskrit  Language.   By  F.  Keelhoeit, 

Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  Deccan  College.  Registered 
under  Act  xxv.  of  1867.     Demy  Svo.  pp.  xvi.  260.  cloth.      1870.     10s.  6rf. 

Eielhorn. — KItyatana  and  Patanjali.  Their  Eolation  to  each  other 
and  to  Panini.  By  F.  Kielhorn,  Ph.  D. ,  Prof,  of  Orient.  Lang.  Poena.  Svo. 
pp.  64.     1876.     Ss.  6rf. 

Laghu  Eaumudi.  A  Sanskrit  Grammar.  ByVaradardja.  With  an  English 
Version,  Commentary,  and  References.  By  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D., 
Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  Benares.  Svo.  pp.  zxxvi.  and  424,  cloth. 
£.\   lis.  6d. 

Mahabharata. — Teanslated  into  Hindi  for  Madan  Mohun  Bhatt,  by 
Krishnaohandradharmadiiikarin,  of  Benares.  Containing  all  but  the 
Harivansa.     3  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  574,  810,  and  1106.     £3  3s. 
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Mahabharata  (in  Sanskrit),  with  the  Commentary  of  Nilakantha.  In 
Eighteen  Books:  Book  I.  Adi  Parvan,  fol.  248.  II.  Sabha,do.  fol.  82.'  III.  Vana 
do  fol.  312  IV.  Virto  do.  fol.  62.  V.  Udyoga  do.  fol.  180.  VI.  Bhfshma  do. 
fol.  189.  VII.  Drona  do.  fol.  215.  VIII.  Kama  do  fol.  115.  IX.  Salya  do. 
tol  42.  X.  Sauptika  do.  fol.  19.  XI.  Strf  do.  fol.  19.  XII.  S&nti  do.:— 
«.  E&jadharma,  fol.  128 ;  b.  Apadhaxma,  fol.  41 ;  c.  Mokshadharma,  fol.  290. 
AlII.  Auu?&sana  Parvan,  fol.  207.  XIV.  Aswamedhika  do.  fol.  78.  XV.  A?ra- 
mavtaka  do.  fol.  26.  XVI.  Mausala  do.  fol.'  7.  XVII.  M&haprasth&nika  do. 
fol.  3.  XVIII.  Swargarokana  do.  fol.  8.  Printed  with  movable  types.  Oblong 
foho.  Bombay,  1863.     £12  12». 

Malia-Vira,-Cliarita;  or,  the  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Eama. 
An  Indian  Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Bhavabhijti.    By  John  Piokpobi),  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.    5«. 

Maino-i-Khard  (The  Book  of  the).— The  Pazand  and  Sanskrit  Texts 
'     (in  Eoman  characters)   as  arranged  by  Neriosengh  Dhaval,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.     With  an  English  translation,  a  Glossary  of  the  Pazand  texts,  con- 
taining the  Sanskrit,  Eosian,  and  Pahlavi  equivalents,  a  sketch  of  Pazand  Gram- 
mar, and  an  Introduction.  By  E.  W.  "West.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  484.    1871.    16s. 

Manaya-Kalpa-Sutra ;  being  a  portion  of  this  ancient  "Work  on  Yaidik 

Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Komakila-Swamin.  A  Facsimile  of 
the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India. 
With  a  Preface  by  Theodor  GoLDSXiicKEB.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  268  qf  letter- 
press and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.     Cloth.     £4  4s. 

Megha-Duta  (The).     (Cloud-Messenger.)     By  Kalidasa.     Translated 

from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  verse,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the 
late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.  A. ,  F.  R.  S. ,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  The  Vocabulary  by  Fbanois  Johnson,  sometime 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  College  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company,  Haileybury.     New  Edition.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  180.     10s.  6d. 

TULmx. — Meieicai  Teajstsxatiojts  from  Sanskrit  "Writers.  With  an  In- 
trodnction.  Prose  Version,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  Classical  Authors.  By 
J.  MuiR,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  etc.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xliv.  and  376.     14s. 

Muir. — OEiGDrAi  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Eeligion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and 
Illustrated  by  John  Mum,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged, 
8vo.  pp.  XX.  532,  cloth.     1868.     21s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trans-Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Western  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions, 
8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  512,  cloth.     1871.     21s. 

Vol.  III.  The  Vedas:  Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  312,  cloth.     1868.     16s. 

Vol.  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representations  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.     Second  Edition  Revised.   8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  524,  cloth.    1873.  2U, 

Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religious 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  492,  cloth, 
1870.     21s. 
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K^g^ananda ;  oe  the  Jot  or  the  Snake-World.  A  BuddWst  Drama 
in  Five  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Sri-Harsha-Deva.  By  Paimek  Bovd,  B.A..,  Sansltrit  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Cowbll. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xri.  and  100,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

Wajopakhyanam. — Stokt  op  Nala  ;  an  Episode  of  the  Maha-Btarata. 
The  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Vocabulary,  Analysis,  and  Introduction.  By  Monieh 
Williams,  M.A.  The  Metrical  Translation  by  the  Very  EeY.  H.  H.  Milman, 
D.D.     8to.  cl.     15«. 

•Naradiya  Dharma  Sastram;  oe,  the  Institutes  of  Naeada,    Trans- 

•   lated  for  the  First  Time  from  the  unpublished  Sanskrit  original.     By  Dr.  Jitlius 

Jolly,  University,  Wurzbnrg.    "With  a  Preface,  Notes  chiefly  critical,  an  Index 

of  Quotations  from  Narada  in  the  principal  Indian  Digests,  and  a  general  Index. 

Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxxv.  144,  cloth.   10«.  61?. 

Pataiqali.-^THB  Vtakaeana-Mahabhashta   oe  Patanjaii.      Edited 

by  F.  KiEi.HOKN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Deccan  College. 
Vol.  I.,  Part  I.     pp.  200.     8s.  Sd. 

JRajHayan  of  Valmild. — 5  vols.     See  under  Gbhtith. 

Earn  Jasan.  —  A  Sanskrit  and  Enslish  DicTioNAEr.      Being  an 

Abridgment  of  Professor  Wilson's  Dictionary.  With  an  Appendix  explaining 
the  use  of  Affixes  in  Sanskrit.  By  Pandit  Ram  Jasan,  Queen's  College, 
Benares.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Government,  N.W.P.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  ii,  and  707.     28s. 

Rig-Veda    Sanhita. — A    CoiiECTioN    of    Ancedent   Hindd   Htmns. 

Constituting  the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-veda ;  the  oldest  antliority 
for  the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the 
Originill  Sanskrit  by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M..4.  Second  Edition,  with  a 
Postscript  by  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  34S. 
Price  21s. 

Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  consti- 
tuting the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Eig-Veda,  the  oldest 
Authority  for  the  Religions  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Hobaoe  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.E.S.,  etc.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta 
Sanskrit  College.    Vol.  IV.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  211.     14s. 

A  few  copies  of  Vols.  II.  and  III.  still  left.  [  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  in  the  JVess. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita :  The  Saceed  Htmns  op  the  Beahmans.  Trans- 
lated and  explained  by  F.  Max  Mtjllee..  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Hymns  to  the  Maruts,  or  the  Storm- 
Gods.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  clii.  and  264.     1869.     12s.  6d. 

Rig-Veda. — The  Hymns  op  thbEig- Veda  in  theSamhitaandPada  Texts. 

Reprinted  from  the  Editio  Princeps.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  etc.  Second 
edition.  With  the  Two  Texts  on  Parallel  Pages.  In  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  1700, 
sewed.    32s. 

Sabdakalpadruma,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  Dictionary  of  EAJis 
Eadhakanta  Deva.  In  Bengali  characters.  4to.  Parts  1  to  40.  (In 
course  of  publictrtion.)    3s.  6d.  each  part. 
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Sdma-Vidhana-Brahmana.   With  the  Oomraentary  of  Sayana.    Edited, 

with  Notes,  Translation,  and  Index,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.  Vol.  I. 
Text  and  Commentary.  With  Introduction.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  104. 
12s.  Gd. 

Saknntala. — A  Sahskbix  Deama  in  Seven  Acts.  Edited  by  Monibe 
WniLiAMS,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  cl.     £1  Is. 

Sakuntala. — Kaxidasa's  Qakxtntala.  The  Bengalf  Eeceneion.  With 
Critical  Notes.  Edited  by  Eiohaud  Eisohel.   8to.  clotb,  pp.  xi.  and  210.    14s. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ;  ok,  The  Compibie  Sanskrit  Diotionaet. 

In  Telugu  characters.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  1078.     £2  ISs. 

Surya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the). — Bee  Whitney. 
Taittiriya-Pratigakhya. — See  Whitney. 

^arkavachaspati. — Vachaspatta,  a  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  in  Ten 
Parts.  Compiled  by  Tarakatua  Tarkavachaspati,  Professor  of  Grammar 
and  Philosophy  in  the  Government  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta.  An  Alpha- 
betically Arranged  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammatical  Introduction  and  Copious 
Citations  from  the  Grammarians  and  Scholiasts,  from  the  Vedas,  etc.  Parts  I. 
to  XIII.     4to.  paper.     1873-6.     18s.  each  Part. 

Thibaut. — The  StJxvAstJTKAS.  English  Translation,  with  an  Intro- 
duction. By  G.  Thibaut,  Ph.D.,  Anglo- Sanskrit  Professor  Benares  College. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  47,  with  4  Plates.     5s. 

Thibaut. — Cohtkibtjiions  to  the  Explanation  of  jYOTisHA-VEDANeA 

By  G.  Thibaut,  Ph.D.     8vo.  pp.  27.     Is.  6d. 

Triibner's  Bibliotheca  Sanscrita.  A  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture, chiefly  pi-inted  in  Europe.  To  which  is  added  a  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit 
"Works  printed  in  India ;  and  a  Catalogue  of  Pali  Books.  Constaatly  for  sale 
by  Triibner  &  Co.     Cr.  8vo.  sd,,  pp.  84.     2s.  &d. 

Vedarthayatna  (The) ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Interpret  the  VedaS.  A 
Marathi  and  English  Translation  of  the  Eig  Veda,  with  the  Original  Samhita 
and  Pada  Texts  in  Sanskrit.  Parts  I.  to  XXVIIl.  8vo.  pp.  1—896.  Price 
3s.  &d.  each. 

Vishnu-Purana  (The) ;  a  System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 
Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly 
from  other  Puranas.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Fixz- 
EDWARD  Hall.  In  6  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  cxl.  and  200;  Vol.  II.  pp.  343  : 
Vol.  III.  pp.  348  :  Vol.  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth ;  Vol.  V.  Part  I.  pp.  ."592,  cloth. 
10s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  V.,  Part  II,  containing  the  Index,  compiled  by  Fitzedward 
Hall.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  268.     12s. 

■^eljer. — On  the  Eamatana.     By  Dr.   Albeecht  Webee,   Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd,  M.A.  Reprinted  from 
"The  Indian  Antiquary."     Foap.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  130.     5s. 

I 

■^feber. — The  Histokt  op  Indian  Liieeatttee.  By  Aibbecht  Webee. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Mann,  M.A.,  andTHEODOR  ZACHABLiE, 
Ph.D.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiii.  and  360 
1878.     18s. 
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Whitney. — Athaeva  VEDA.PaiiiglKHYA;  or,  Caunaklya  Caturadhyi- 

yika  (The).     Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.    By  William  D.  Whitnbv,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  In  Yale  College.    8to.  pp.  286,  boards.    £1  lis.  6<^- 

KThitney.— Stota-Sidbhanta  (Translation  of  the):  A  Text-book  of 
Hindu  Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  Notes 
and  Tables,  Calculations  of  Eclipses,  a  Stellar  Map,  and  Indexes.  By  "W.  D, 
Whitney.     8to.  pp.  It.  and  354,  boards.     £1  11«.  6d. 

Whitney. — TiinrEfTA-PElTiQlKHTA,     with     its    Commentary,     the 

Tribh^shyaratna :  Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.     By  W.  D.  Whitney,  Prof, 
of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.     8to.  pp.  469.     1871.     j6l  5«. 

Whitney. — A  Sanskeit  Geammae,  including  both  the  Classical  Lan- 
guage, and  the  Older  Language,  and  the  Older  Dialects,  of  Veda  and  Brahmana. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  486.     1879.     12s. 

Williams. — A  Dictionaet,    English    and    Sansceit.     By   Monieb 

Williams,  M.A.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.     4to.  pp.  xii.  862,  cloth.     1851.     £3  3s. 

Williams. — A  Sanskeit-English  Dictionaet,  Etymologically  and 
PMlologically  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English,  and  other  cognate  Indo-European  Languages.  By  Monieb 
WiLLLAMS,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxv.  and  1186. 
£4  14s.  6d. 

Williams. — A  Peaotical  Geammar  op  the  Sanskeit  Language,  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  use  ol 
English  Students,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  1877.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised.     8vo.  cloth.     15s. 

Wilson. — Works  of  the  late  Hokace  Hayman  'Whson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta'and  Paris,  and  of  the  Oriental 
Soc.  of  Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Essays  and  Lectures  chiefly  on  the  Beligion  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
Eeinhold  Rost.     2  vols,  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  399,  vi.  and  416.     21s. 

Vols.  Ill,  IV.  and  V.  Essays  Analytical,  Critical,  and  Philological,  ok 
Subjects  connected  -with  Sanskrit  Literature.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  Reinhold  RosT.     3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  408,  406,  and  390,  cloth.     Price  36«. 

Vols.  VI.,  VIL,  VIII,  IX.  and  X.,  Part  I.  Vishnu  PdeXna,  a  System  of 
Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  Translated  from  the 
original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Fur&n&s. 
By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  Edited  by  Fitzedward  Hall,  M.A.,  D.ciL., 
Oxon.     8vo.,  pp.  cxl.  and  200 ;  344 ;  344 ;  346,  cloth.    21.  12s.  6d. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  2,  containing  the  Index  to,  and  completing  the  Vishnu  Fur&n&, 
compiled  by  Fitzedward  Hall.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  268.     12s. 

Vols.  XI.  and  XII.  Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  op  the  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.   3rd  corrected  Ed.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.lxi.  and384  ;  andiv.  and  418,cl.  21». 
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Wilson. — Select  Specimens  op  the  Theatee  of  the  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Hobacb  Havman  Wilson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Third  corrected  edition.  2  vols.  8to.,  pp.  Ixxi.  and  384 ;  iv. 
and  418,  cloth.     21s. 

CONTENTS, 

Vol.  I. — Preface — Treatise  on  the  Dramatic  System  of  the  Hindus— Dramas  translated  from  the 
Original  Sanskrit — The  Mrichchaliati,  or  the  Toy  Cart — ^Viltram  aand  XJrvasi,  or  the 
Hero  and  the  Nymph — Uttara  Hfima  Charitra,  or  continuation  of  the  History  of 
Kdma. 

Tol.  11. — Dramas  translated  from  the  Original  Sanslirit — Mal&ti  and  M&dhava,  or  the  Stolen 
Marriage — Mudrfi  Ralcshasa,  or  the  Signet  of  the  Minister— Ratndvalf,  or  the 
Necklace — Appendix,  contahiing  short  accounts  of  different  Dramas. 

Wilson. — A.  DicTioNAET  in  Sanskrit  and  En&lish.  Translated, 
amended,  and  enlarged  from  an  original  compilation  prepared  by  learned  Natives 
for  the  College  of  Fort  "William  by  H.  H.  Wilson.  The  Third  Edition  edited 
by  Jagunmohana  Tarkalankara  and  Khettramohana  Mookerjee.  Published  by 
Gyanendrachandra  Eayacboudhuri  and  Brothers.  4to.  pp.  1008.  Calcutta, 
1874.     £3  3». 

Wilson   (H.  H). — See  also   Megha  Duta,    Eig-Yeda,    and  Vishnu- 

Pur5,n&. 

Yajnrveda. — The  "White  Tajtteveda  in  the  Madhtandina  Eecen- 

8I0N.     With  the  Commentary  of  Mahidhara.     Complete  in  .36  parts.     Large 
square  8vo.  pp.  571.     £4  10s. 


SINDHI. 

Trumpp. — Geammae  oe  the  Sindhi  Language.  Compared  with  the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit  and  the  Cognate  Indian  "Vernaculars.  By  Dr.  Eenest 
Trtjmpp.  Printed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  India.  Demy 
Svo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi,  and  590.     15i. 


SINHALESE. 

D'Alwis. — A  Desceiptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
Literary  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D'Alwis,  M.R.A.S.  Vol.  I.  (all  pub- 
lished) pp.  xxxii.  and  244,  sewed.     1877.     8s.  6d. 

CMlders. — Notes  on  the   Sinhalese  Language.     No.  1.      On  the 

Formation  of  the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns.  By  the  late  Prof.  E.  C.  Chuders. 
Demy  Svo.  sd.,  pp.  16.     1873.     Is. 

Mahawansa    (The)— The    Mahawansa.     From   the  Thirty-Seventh 

Chapter.  Revised  and  edited,  under  orders  of  the  Ceylon  Government,  by 
H.  Sumangala,  and  Don  Andris  de  Silva  Batuwantudawa.  "Vol.  I.  Pali  Text 
in  Sinhalese  Character,  pp.  xxxii.  and  436. — Vol.  II.  Sinhalese  Translation, 
pp.  lii.  and  378,  half-bound.     Colombo,  1877.     £2  2s. 

Steele. An   Eastern   Love-Stort.      Kusa   Jatakaya,    a    Buddhistic 

Legend.  Rendered,  for  the  first  time,  into  English  Verse  (with  notes)  from  the 
Sinhalese  Poem  of  Alagiyavanna  Mohottala,  by  Thomas  Steele,  Ceylon 
Civil  Service.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  260.   London,  1871.     6s. 
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SYRIAC. 

Phillips. — The  Docteiite  op  Abdai  the  Apostle.  Now  first  Edited 
in  a  Complete  Form  in  the  Original  Syriac,  with  an  English  Translation  and 
Notes.  By  George  Phillips,  D.D.,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  pp.  122,  cloth.    Is.  6d. 

Stoddard. — Geammab  of  the  Modeen  Steiao  LANeuAGE,  as  spoken  in 
Oroomiah,  Persia,  and  in  Koordistan.  By  Eev.  D.  T.  Stoddard,  Missionary  of 
the  American  Board  in  Persia.    Demy  8vo.  bds.,  pp.  190.     10s.  6d. 


TAMIL. 

BescM. — Clates  HtnuAsnoETTM:  Litibkaeum  Sublimioeis  Tamitlici  Ibio- 
MATis.  Auctore  R.  P.  Constantio  Josepho  Besohio,  Soc.  Jesu,  in  Madurensi 
Eegno  Missionario.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  K.  Ihlefeld,  and  printed  for  A. 
Eumell,  Esq.,  Tranquebar.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  171.     10«.  6(f. 

Lazarus. — A  Tamii.  Geammae  designed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schoda. 
By  John  Lazarus,  B.A.     Small  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  230.     1878.     5».  6rf. 

Pope. — A  Tamil  Handbook;  or.  Full  Introduction  to  the  Common 
Dialect  of  that  Language,  on  the  plan  of  Ollendorff  and  Arnold.  With  copious 
Vocabularies,  Appendices,  containing  Reading  Lessons,  Analyses  of  Letters, 
Deeds,  Complaints,'  Official  Documents,  and  a  Key  to  the  Exercises.  By  Rev, 
G.  U.  Pope.     Third  edition,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  388.     21s. 


TELUGU. 
Arden. — A  Peogeessite  Geammae  oe  the  Telttgh  Language,  with 

Copious  Examples  and  Exercises.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  Introduction. — 
On  the  Alphabet  and  Orthography. — Outline  Grammar,  and  Model  Sentences. 
I'art  II.  A  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Colloquial  Dialect.  Part  III.  On  the 
Grammatical  Dialect  used  in  Books.  By  A.  H.  Arden,  M..k.,  Missionary  of 
the  C.  M.  S.  Masulipatam.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xiv.  and  380.     He. 

Arden.— A  Compajsteon  Telugu  Reader  to  Arden's  Telugu  Grammar. 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  130.     1876.     7s.  6rf. 

Carr.—«3^o leer's  J^-sToiar.  a  Collection  oe  Telttgh  Peoveebs, 
Translated,  Illustrated,  and  Explained ;  together  with  some  Sanscrit  Proverbs 
printed  in  the  Devanagari  and  Telugu  Characters.  By  Captain  M.  "W.  Cakk, 
Madras  Staff  Corps.  One  Vol.  and  Supplemnt,  royal  8vo.  pp.  488  and  148.  31«.  6d 


TIBETAN. 
Csoma  de  Koros  (Alex.)— A  Dictionaet  Tibetan  and  English  (only). 

4to.  doth,  pp.  xxii.  and  362.     Calcutta,  1834.     £2  2s. 

Csoma  de  Koros  (Alex.)— A  Geammae  of  the  Tibetan  Language     4to 
sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  204,  and  40.     1834.    25s. 

Lewin.— A  Manual  of  Tibetan,  being  a  Guide  to  the  Colloquial  Speech 
of  Tibet,  in  a  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises,  prepai-ed  with  the  assistance  of 
Yapa  Ugyen  Gyatsho,  by  Major  Thomas  Herbert  Lewin.     Oblong  4to.  cloth 
pp.  XI.  and  176.     1879.     £1  Is.  °  ' 


67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G.  79 

TURKI. 

Shaw. — A  Ske!tch  op  the  Ttjeki  Langtjase.  As  Spoken  in  Eastern 
Turkistan  (Kelshghar  and  Yarkand).  By  Robekt  Bakklay  Shaw,  F.R.Gt.S., 
Political  Agent.  In  Two  Parts.  With  Lists  of  Names  of  Birds  and  Plants 
by  J.  Scully,  Surgeon,  H.M.  Bengal  Army.  8vo.  sewed,  Part  I.,  pp.  130. 
Is.  Qd. 


TURKISH. 
Arnold. — A  Simple  Teajtsliibeal  Grammae  as  the  Tuekish  LANetrAGB. 

Compiled  from  various  sources.  With  Dialogues  and  Vocabulary.  By  Edwin 
Arnold,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.     Pott  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  80.     2«.  6d. 

Hopkins, — Elementaet  Geammar  oe  the  Tuekish  Langttage.  With 
a  few  Easy  Exercises.  By  P.  L.  Hopkins.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.     Or.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  48.     3s.  6d. 

He&oiise. — On  the  History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry, 
^  Illustrated  by  Selections  in  the  Original,  and  in  English  Paraphrase.  With  a 
notice  of  the  Islamic  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  Woman's  Soul  in  the 
Future  State.  By  J.  W.  Eedhotjsb,  M.R.A.S.  Demy  Svo.  pp  64.  1879. 
(Reprinted  ftom  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature)  sewed, 
Is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Eedhouse. — The  Tttekish   CAMPAiGisrEE's  Vade-Mecitm  oe  Ottoman 

CoLLoauiAL  Language  ;  containing  a  concise  Ottoman  Grammar  j  a  carefully 
selected  Vocabulary,  alphabetically  arranged,  in  two  parts,  English  and  Turkish, 
and  Turkish  and  English ;  also  a  few  Familiar  Dialogues ;  the  whole  in  English 
characters.  By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  F.  K.A.S.  Oblong  32mo.  limp  cloth,  pp. 
iv.  and  332.     6s. 


UMBRIAJSr. 
Ifewman. — The  Text  op  the  iGimiirE  iNscRiPTioifs,  with  interlinear 

Latin  Translation  and  Notes.     By  Fkancis  W.   Newman,  late  Professor  of 
Latin  at  University  College,  London.     Svo.  pp.  xvi.  and  54,  sewed.     2s. 


TJRIYA. 

Maltby. — A  Peaoticai  Handbook  oe  the  Ueiya  oe  Odita  Language. 
By  Thomas  J.  Maltby,  Esq.,  Madras  C.S.  8to.  pp.  liii.  and  201.  1874 
10s:  6d. 
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